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I.   THE  OESMAS  USIVEESITIES. 

Cn«Bil«t«d  turn  lb*  a«mw  of  Kvl  fon  BansHr  fin  Elili  JonmL) 

L    IimoDncnoH. 

Thb  foand&tion  of  the  earliest  German  univeniliea  took  place  at  a 
time  when  both  Italy  and  France  had  long  posseaBed  them.  Tacitm' 
laying  of  the  youth  of  Germany,  "  Sera  juiienvm  pubtrtoM,"  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  development  of  her  inUllect.  > 

Among  the  oldeat  nniTeraitiea  of  ^e  middle  ages,*  we  may  here 
remark  upon  three — Salerno,  Bologna,  and  Paris.  ^  f 

The  school  of  Salerno  nas  an  extremely  ancient  school  of  medicine; 
a  sort  of  isolated  medical  faculty,  which  had  no  special  influence  upon 
Bubeequent  uniTereitiee. 

At  the  TJniversi^  of  Boli^a,  law  was  the  leading  atndy.  The  ori- 
gin of  ihe  university  is  obscure.  At  the  diet  of  Boncaglia,  in  llfiS, 
it  received  from  Frederic  Barbaroasa  a  grant  of  privileges  which  has 
often  been  referred  to  on  occasion  of  the  issue  of  charters  to  later  Ger- 
man nniTei8itiee.f 

Hie  organization  of  ihe  University  of  Bologna  was  matenally  different 
from  that  of  all  the  later  German  universities.  This  appears  from  the 
lact,  that  in  it  only  the  foreign  students  {advena  /oremet)  had  at 
Bologna,  complete  rights  of  membership.  They  chose  the  rector,  and 
their  assembly,  summoned  by  the  rector,  waa  the  proper  UDiversity. 
Id  tbis  aseembly  the  teachers  and  professors  had  no  voice,  but  were 
wholly  dependent  upon  the  rector  and  the  nnireisity.J  This  single 
&ct  shows  clearly  enough,  that  Bologna  was  not  the  model  of  the  Ger- 
roan  universities.  Paris  served  in  that  capacity,  especially  for  the 
earliest;  snch  as  Prague,  Vienna,  Heidelberg,  &c. 

The  University  of  Paris  differed  from  that  of  Bologna  chiefly  in  that 
theology  was  ita  prominent  stiidy.g  and  also  in  respect  to  iCa  organiza- 
tion. At  Paris,  the  authority  was  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
teachers,  the  scholars  having  no  part  whatever  in  it  As  a  rule,  only 
actual  professional  instructors  could  i>e  members  of  the  governing  as- 
sembly, and  otiier  graduates  only  on  extraordinary  occasions, 

•  n«  toDawliia  briar  ikUdi  I  istlMr  cblgfl^  frgm  the  elesr  ud  Ownngh  HMDnt  of  BuTlfiif. 
(ifMvry  iiftke  Bama»  JurUpmdtm  *n  Ou  XiddU  JffH,  toL  IL  Sd  td.  ISS«.) 

r  Onnixre,  ftiRtxr  on,  Iks  cbiiten  of  Arehdal:!  Sudoliih  ud  of  Slben  ol  Amtrli,  to  tli« 
Vatnnlly  at  Ytanat. 

t  For  Iiltr  alUukwi  ud  flkupi  Id  tb*  nnlTinttj,  itt  Birlgn^L  a, 

I  In  tvit,  bowanr,  obI;  Dm  euwn  liir,  pn»p«lln|  ttoiD  tlu  Church,  ooold  b«  TMdr-BOt  (kt 
slvU  law ;  wit  thli  prublbitlaD  wu  not  ninoctd  until  ltl>. 
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Both  teacben  bimI  acholara  were  divided  into  four  nations:  Frenob, 
English  or  Geiman,  E^card,  Kni)  Nonnan.  Each  natjon  had  a  prooa- 
ntor  at  ita  ^«ad ;  aa  thefr  Bubseqnent  deriratives,  the  four  faculties, 
had  each  a  dean. 

The  rector  was  chosen  only  from  the  &tcall]r  or  arts  (of  philosophy), 
ftnd,  indeed,  only  from  masters  in  that  faculty. 

To  the  imivenity  belonged  colleges,  some  of  which  were  foundations 
for  the  poor,  and  others  pension  (boardiog)  institntions  for  those  in 
good  cironmstances.  One  of  these  oolite*  was  the  Sorbonne,  fonnded 
in  the  year  1250. 

In  discnssing  the  Oermxn  aniversities,  especially  the  oMest,  we  shall 
repeatedly  refer  to  the  oi^niaition  of  the  University  of  Paria.  We 
have  DO  complete  body  of  statutes  of  this  university,  bnt  can  arrive  at 
a  near  approximation  to  them,  fh>m  varions  sonrces.  For  some  of  the 
German  university  statutes,  as  for  instance  those  ofTicnna,  repeatedly 
declare  that  they  wholly  follow  the  orgaoizatton  of  the  Paris  nniver- 
•ity ;  so  that  we  may  cooaider  them,  in  inbetabce  at  least,  as  repre- 
senting those  which  formed  there,  in  fact  if  not  in  statntory  form,  a 
common  law. 

n.    List  of  thi  Qhkam  UinvaBSiTiss  ih  tbs  Oania  or  thuk  FomsATitn. 

The  universities  of  Germany  were  founded  in  tbe  following  order : 
a.  lutht  lUi  OmtiHy. 

1.  Pnsaa,  IMS.  4.  Cologne,  1S8S. 

S.  Vienna,  IBSt.  t.  Erfiijt,  ISM. 

t,  Heidelbent,  1888. 

i.  IiUlu  ISM  Ci»turf. 

8.  Letpsig,  140«.  10.  InsoleMdC,  I47>;  tru»Arrad  ta 

T.  Softook,  U1S.  LendihnC  in  180S,  snd  in  ISM 

8.  QrelAwsld,  14e«.  to  Manloh. 

t.  Freibunr,  lUT.  11.  Tabinsan,  14TT. 

IS.  Haiitz,  im. 
«.  JSi  U«  ISa  Cbnhtfy. 

IS.  'Winenbev,  1601;   removed   to       IS.  JeniL,  165S. 

mile  in  181T.  IS.  HdmiMdt,  ISTB  ;  diuolvad  180>. 

14.  Fnnkmn,1506;ramDvedlaBreB-       «0.  AItorr,]ST8;  diuolTed. 

Isu  in  leil.  81.  OIniiiU,  ICSl. 

15.  Hvbniv,  ISIET.  St.  Wnnbnre,  1581. 
1«.  Kdnlgiberg,  tU4.  K.  artu,  ult. 

IT.  DUlingen,  IMV. 

H.  Oieuen,  ItVt.  ««■  Beinberfc,  1888. 

Se.  pKlarboni,  leiS.  «1.  Uerbora,  ISU. 

88.  Kinteln,  18tl ;  dlsaolved  In  ISOt.         8£.  Duisbnra,  18M  ;  diuolvad. 

AT.  Saliburs,  I88S.  88.  Kial,  IMS. 

8S.  OiDSbrOnk,  188«.  »*.  Inspruok,  mt, 

W.  lini,  I8SS.  SB.  Halle,  18»1. 

«.  In  til  ISli  OHthoy. 

te.  Breelao,  ITOl.  88.  Eriangen,  1748. 
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I    UNIVBRfllTIES.  II 

m.    Ite  GntMU  Unvnunn  or  isa  14tb  ato  I&th  Cntcatn. 

A. CHARTBRS. 

The  OTigin  of  the  nniveniities  of  BologoB  and  Paris  is.nDcertaia,  na 
ta  tliat  of  th«  two  English  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

Tbe  ori^n  of  ereiy  German  aniTeisity,  however,  is  known.  Gleriiian 
princee,  either  temporal  or  ipiritaRl,  founded  them,  except  a  few,  sach 
BS  Erfurt,  Altor(  Strssbni^,  and  Cologne,  which  were  founded  by  hoo- 
wed  town  magistrates.  The  memory  of  these  founders  has  been  ac- 
knowledged by  naming  the  universities  after  them.* 

That  such  a  grateful  memory  is  well  deserved,  appears  from  the 
diarterB  which  they  gave  to  the  nnirenitiee;  which  show  clearly  the 
uncere  benevolence,  and  noble  princely  conscientiousness,  with  which 
they  eared  for  the  tempcval  and  eternal  well-being  of  their  subjects,  as 
well  as  tlieirreal  reapectfbrleaming,  and  recognition  of  its  value  to  men. 

Tliese  characteristica  are  to  be  discovered  even  in  the  decree  issued 
by  the  &nperor  Frederic  Barbaroasa  at  the  Diet  of  Roucagiia,  a.  d. 
IlSB,in  favor  <J  the  teachers  and  students  of  Bologna ;  and  which  has 
furnished  a  precedent  for  many  charters  given  to  universities  by  lat(.-r 
princes.  In  this  decree  the  emperor  promises  his  protection  to  the 
itDdecti  and  professors  during  their  jonrneys  to  and  from  the  unirersity 
dty,  and  tbeir  scjoum  there.  "For,"  he  says,  "we  hold  it  proper,  if 
all  tboae  who  do  well  deserve  in  all  ways  our  approbation  and  protec- 
tion, that  we  should  protect  with  special  affection  against  all  injury, 
those  through  whose  leamiog  the  whole  earth  will  become  enlight- 
ened, and  onr  subjects  will  learn  to  be  obedient  to  God,  and  to  ns,  his 
tervant."  For,  the  decree  continues,  who  will  not  sympatbiie  with 
those  who,  when  they  have  left  their  native  land  and  exposed  them- 
selves to  poverty  and  peril  for  the  love  of  learning,  often  suffer  misuse 
from  the  vilest  of  men,  wiliiout  reason )  And  the  emperor  threatens 
all,  even  the  authorities,  with  fines  and  other  penaltiea,  if  tbey  shall 
disobey  the  decree. 

From  ^  the  charters  <^  foundation  of  the  German  univenities,  from 
the  most  ancient  time  down  to  the  present,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
adect  one  better  than  another  by  way  of  example.  All  of  them,  so  far 
M  I  know,  display  the  same  noble  benevolence. 

Archduke  Rudolph  IV.  of  Austria,  in  faia  charterf  to  the  University 
of  Tienna,  founded  by  him  in  1345,  declares,  "that  as  Ood  has  placed 

■  Am,  Ubaniim,  JnUth  Knpata,  An.  BoailliDM  ■  nnlTmtt/  lua  ■  dsoblf  nuni:  tat  lb* 
ImuSh  ud  foe  m  nnortr  «  miw  ImporUnt  b«D>beUir  Tbm,  the  CnlTenltr  of  Erlmogei  li 
—Hi  rndtttco-Alcundrtu,  ftom  tha  Sot  foaniln',  UirfnTt  Frodarls,  ud  tlia  rMtonr,  Mir- 
fma  Frr^trte  Al«unclw. 

t  BcUlkBartsder,  l«L 
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hhn  in  antiiority  over  important  tenitoriea,  he  owes  thanks  to  htm, 
and  nil  benefits  to  hii  people.  A  profound  obligation,  therefore,  resta 
upon  him,  ta  make  such  ordinances  in  the  teiritoiy  under  his  gorem- 
meut,  as  shall  cause  the  grace  of  the  Creator  to  be  praised,  the  true 
faith  to  be  spread  abroad,  the  simple  inatructed,  the  justice  of  the  law 
mainlBined,  the  hnman  understsndiDg  enlightened,  the  public  good 
promoted,  and  the  hearts  of  men  prepared  to  be  illuminated  b;  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Aud  if  the  darkneea  of  ignorance  and  of  error  ivere  dis- 
pelled, then  would  men,  applying  themselves  to  divine  wisdom,  which 
eotere  into  no  wicked  soul,  bring  forth  from  their  treasuries  things  new 
and  old,  and  bear  much  fruit  on  earth.  In  order,  therefore,  to  do 
something,  thongh  but  a  little,  in  token  of  gra^tude  to  God,  and  to 
his  honor  and  praise,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race,  he  baa 
determined,  upon  ripe  consideration,  to  found  in  bis  city  of  Vienna  a 
university  {tttulium  penerale).^  In  this  uniTersity,  continues  the  de- 
cree, shall  be  rend,  taught,  and  studied,  that  sacred  science  which  we 
call  theology,  the  natural,  moral,  and  polite  arts  and  aciencea,  canon 
and  civil  law,  medicine,  and  other  approved  studies. 

Similar  terms  are  used  by  Rudolph's  brother  in  the  charter  which 
he  granted  to  the  University  of  Vienna  in  1387.*  It  is  his  sense  of 
Chrislinn  obligation  that  causes  him,  in  return  for  the  princely  station 
intrusted  to  him  by  God,  to  thank  the  Giver,  and  to  exercise  conscien- 
tious care  for  the  temporal  and  eternal  good  of  his  subjects;  aud  the 
university  lies  near  his  heart,  because  these  good  objects  will  be  pro- 
moled  by  it. 

Duke  Ludwig  of  Bavana  expresses  similar  sentiments  in  the  charter 
of  foundation  of  the  University  of  TngoUtadt,  granted  by  him  in  the 
year  1472.f  Among  the  blessings,  he  ssys,  which  the  grace  of  God 
permits  to  men  in  this  trsnsitory  woild,  learning  is  of  the  first. 
For  by  it  the  way  to  a  good  and  holy  life  is  taught,  the  human  reason 
enlightened  in  right  knowledge,  and  trained  to  good  habits  and  morals, 
the  Christian  &ith  promoted,  and  justice  and  the  common  good  estab- 
lished. "And  as,"  he  continues,  "we  are  mindful  that  the  divine 
mercy  has  for  a  long  time  maintained  our  predecessors  and  ourselves 
in  princely  honor  and  glory,  and  has  in  a  sensible  manner  guided  our 
people  and  our  kingdom,  we  recognize  it  as  oitr  duty  to  give  thanks 
for  this  goodness,  and  to  exert  onr  earnest  and  assiduous  industry  that 
learning  shall  be  instilled  into  men's  minds,  that  their  senses  and  resaon 
may  be  enlightened,  the  Christian  foitb  extended,  and  justice,  good 
morals,  and  good  conduct  promoted.     And,  therefore,  to  the  praise  of 

■  S^Hk»ricd«r,  «S.  t  Haimt,  It.  O. 
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Almigbty  God,  the  BtrengtlieDing  of  Cbristendoin,  the  good  of  all  be- 
lieWng  men,  the  common  profit,  and  the  promotion  of  justice,  we  h&ve 
fonnded  a  univenitj  in  our  eity  of  IngolBtadt." 

Five  years  later,  in  the  charier  of  foundation  of  the  University  of 
Tabingen,  in  1477,  Count  Eberhard*  says  that  "  he  has  oflen  had  it 
under  consideriitioD  how  he  might  best  set  about  uadertaking  aoma 
enterprise  well  pleasing  to  the  Creator,  and  usefiil  for  the  common 
good  and  for  his  own  subjects.  He  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
he  could  begin  nothing  better  and  more  pleasing  to  the  eternal  God, 
than  to  prepare  means  for  the  instruction  of  good  and  well-intentioned 
youths  in  the  liberal  arts,  and  in  learning,  so  that  they  may  be  enabled 
to  recognize,  fear,  and  obey  God.  In  this  ^ood  belief^  he  has  deter- 
mined to  found  a  school  for  hnman  aud  divine  learning," 

Uany  like  examples  of  the  God-fearing  spirit  of  the  German  princes, 
temporHl  and  apiritaa),  could  be  adduced,  testifying  to  their  pure  and 
noble  objects  in  founding  univeraitieB.  In  reading  these  testimonial 
the  belief  is  ceceraary,  that  God's  blessing  most  rest  upon  institutions 
so  evidently  founded  for  his  glory  and  the  benefit  of  men. 

And  that  these  pious  expreasions  were  not  mere  empty  or  hypo- 
critical ones,  not  corresponding  with  the  truth,  appears  from  the  many 
proofs  of  real  love  which  the  princes  have  bestowed  on  the  universities, 
•s  well  ftt  tiieir  first  foundation  as  in  succeeding  times;  such  as  gifts, 
immunities,  protect ona,  honors,  Ac-f 

Aa  peace  and  quiet  are  necessary  to  students,  Duke  Rudolph  of 
Austria  gave  to  the  University  of  Vienna  a  large  and  retired  tract 
of  laud,  with  all  its  houses,  gardens,  &c.  He  promised  to  all  its 
teachers  and  scholars  coming  tbitber,  and  to  their  servants  and  goods, 
his  safe  conduct,  which  they  were  to  obtain  from  the  authorities  when- 
ever they  should  enter  his  territories;  and  the  same  promise  was 
made  for  their  return.  If  they  sufier  any  damage,  it  is  to  be  made 
good  to  them.  Neither  are  they  to  pay  any  toll  for  their  property  or 
goods.}  All  the  officers  of  the  university,  even  including  the  beadles, 
he  freed  Irom  all  assessments  and  imposts.  To  these  prerogatives 
Bndolph  added  thb :  that  members  of  the  university,  even  in  criminal 
cases,  should  be  almost  or  quite  altogether  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Rector's  Court 

t  It  b  Bol  nir  dMlgn  ta  glv*  Ml  ueBiuli  of  Um  aDdinrratnti,  ImmanlltM,  ko.,  of  dnfls  onl- 
TViltlai,  iMiUaDlulj  ■■  Mdun.  DteUrid,  Koob,  fee,  Iut*  written  apcm  Ifaam.  I  aball  dto 
oalf  ■  *w  Ham*  In  raUUaa  te  Utam,  Mpwdillf  tush  u  bin  mot  oimn*aUon  wllta  tha  InlsllM- 
tad  UKsrj  of  ttaue  luUtnlloBi. 

t  >Asdir»Tona  iluapmina  torKciTtuiTtoll  orvuitam  brpairiB(aacb  EOod>,lct  blm 
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The  eodowDienU  of  tbe  different  uniTeniliei  were  derived  not  from 
the  sioglo  Murce  of  gift*  by  the  princes  who  fonnded  them — each 
tinirerBity  htu  a  flQ&Dci'al  history  of  it«  own.  The  Popes,*  in  partica- 
lar,  gave  much  auistance  to  tbam,  by  granting  them  various  aorta  of 
income  ftom  the  property  of  the  Church — benefioea,  tithes,  Jec.  After 
tbe  Reformation,  the  property  of  miLtiy  convents  was  given  to  the 
univvTsities;  and  at  the  dissolution  of  tbe  Society  of  Jesuits,  in  1773, 
their  estates  were  dittribaled,  even  to  Catholic  aniTenitaes.f 

B. — THK  POPE   AND  TBB   OKKMAH  rNinUUITIKe. 

In  early  times,  when  the  German  princes  desired  to  found  a  «&!• 
venity,  they  commonly  ^ade  previous  application  to  tbe  Pope,  to 
issue  a  bull  fi>r  granting  the  foundation  and  ita  privileges,  Thm, 
Clement  VI^  in  1347,  issued  a  bull  for  founding  the  Uoiverwty  of 
Prague;  Urban  V^  in  136JI,  for  that  of  Vienna;  Alexander  V.,  in 
1409,  for  that  of  Leipsig;  Pius  IL,  in  1459,  for  that  of  IngolstJtdt 
In  like  manner,  in  1389,  Urban  VI.  granted  to  the  city  <^  Erfurt 
permission  to  found  a  univereity. 

The  contents  of  these  bulls  were  in  substance  always  the  same. 
The  Pope,  aa  head  of  all  the  fiiithful,  declared  it  hii  daty  to  do  all  in 
hit  power  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  learning,  by  which  the  glory 
of  God  is  spread  abroad,  and  the  tme  faith,  law  and  justice,  and 
human  happiness,  are  promoted.  Therefore  be  willingly  authoriEea 
the  foundation  of  a  university  (ttudmm  gateraU),  ga  prayed  for,  and 
grants  it  alt  tbe  privileges  of  nniversitjes  already  existing,  which  are 
commonly  cit^d  by  name.  In  particular,  he  grants  to  the  four  facnl- 
ties  the  right  to  teach,  and  to  promote  the  scbolsn,  according  to  role, 
by  gradatjons,  to  be  bachelors,  licentiates,  and  masters ;  and  he  author- 
iiee  those  so  promoted  ta  teach  everywhere.  It  was  this  permisnon 
especially,  which,  according  to  the  early  doctrine,  the  Pope  only  could 
grant,  as  standing  at  the  head  of  all  Christeadom.  From  this  circomr 
stance  also, it  may  be,  the  name  atuditun  generait  ia  derived;  not 
from  the  fact  that  the  institution  includes  all  four  of  tbe  focolljea,  bat 
because  the  graduates  of  a  university  fonnded  by  tbe  Pope,  wer«  reo- 
ognized  aa  such  by  all  the  Christian  tmiversitiee  of  Europe,  and  so 
had  the  privilege  of  teaching  everywhere.} 

•  B»  Uelnm.  matoty  of  CnlttniUM,  An,  1,  B;  Jts. 

t  Tb*t  oT  Pn(u>:  1^  iBRum.  TniMfc.  BUIny  </!*<  Fulpn  Mf  qfProfae,  Mft 
t  Drtnin  V„  In  hli  hull  oT  lUB,  wisiHtated  Ua  ITnlTBiltr  of  Tleniu  of  UiiM  bCDltlH,  bnt 
wtUunit  ■  Uw'L.glnl  aar.  Thli  ominlun  wu  mppllal  br  Urtiu  TL,  bj  hii  bull  of  ISH,  to 
wUoli  lie  fCTJLiilfrl  Uie  zv^juevl  of  Dako  Albert ;  ■^  Wtt  ham  dfl1cn«d,  out  of  our  apootcUcil  b*- 
BlinHr.  '0  KTuiI  [bat  In  tbr  wnia  nDlitnttr  IsitarM  «  meaS  timcit^  mij  ba  pnblMr  rwd, 
and  Alt  the  boDDn  uil  dvgrcea  of  bubalor,  llB«itliM,iBd  BHtB,  la  tha  uld  thMlofr,  m^r 
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The  bull  oaually  complimented  tbe  dty  in  whiclt  the  univerailf 
WM  to  be  eeUblished.  Thua,  Ingolatadt  ia  praited  for  ita  pure  air,  and 
its  abnndaace  of  the  nec«sBariea  of  life ;  and  it  is  observed  that  there 
is  DO  other  noivenity  within  a  circuit  of  a  husdred  and  fifty  Italiaa 
miles.  Frankfurt,  in  like  manner,  is  pratMd  for  ita  healthy  air,  ita 
wealth  in  the  meant  of  life,  and  its  abandance  of  proper  lodgings  for 
>tud«nts ;  and  Leipsig,  not  only  for  the  product) venese  of  its  vicinity 
and  ita  favwable  climate,  but  because  the  citi>ens  are  polite  and  of  good 
morals.* 

The  Pope's  bull  dedgnaled  some  high  eccleuaalic  aa  chancellor  of 
the  univensity,  one  of  whoM  datjes  was  to  be,  to  see  tbat  degrees  ware 
orderly  conferred.  At  Prague,  for  instance,  the  Archbishop  of  Prague 
was  made  chancellor;  at  Vienna,  the  Provost  of  the  Church  of  All 
Sainto;  at  Frankfurt^  the  Bishop  of  Leubns,  Jcc.f 

C. — THB  KHFBRORB   AHD  THB  lINITiasnTBB. 

According  to  what  has  been  svd,  the  Pope's  bull  sufficed  to  give 
the  nniverwly  standing  and  currency  in  the  religious  worid ;  but  the 
inquiry  reniaina,  whether  they  did  not  need  a  grant  of  privil^s  also 
from  the  emptor,  who  was  also  King  of  Rome  t  Charlee  lY.  author- 
iied,  as  EiDg  of  Bome^  the  charter  of  Ibandation  which  be  had  given 
to  the  TJDivereity  of  Prague  the  year  before  (1348),  as  King  of  Bo- 
hemia;} but  no  imperial  grant  is  mentioned  as  having  accompanied 
the  Papal  one  at  the  foundation  of  those  of  Vienna,  Heidelberg, 
Colt^ne,  &fur^  L«pzig,  and  Ingolitndt^ 

It  waa  only  from  the  time  of  Maximilian  L  that  the  emperors 
seem  to  have  treated  the  founding  and  assistance  of  univeruties  aa  an 
offidal  privilege  of  their  own,  wbi<^  they  were  bound  in  conscience  to 
assume.     That  emperor,  io  1495,  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  even  made 

bv  MnAmrtd  In  ord«r  ■■  to  Aeoutomed  lo  b*  done  In  th*  nolTonldM  or  BolDfni  or  Pub,  or 
OimlHIdgi  or  OtTotil.  .  .  .  And  w«  bmTe  rnrtlier  ordaloed  Ihil.  Id  Iha  Biid  tim  th«rg  (bill 
b*kaBlT«n»r(lM>'liM>fv<Ufa{a)ln  tb«ilo(7.'  Tb*  thndeglcal  ttwAort  va  to  porna  Uw 
HB*  pr1v11flg«t  H  bi  Bolofu  aid  Firto ;  Mpactillj  tbat  oTordeTlj  emtlD^  bufa«lor%  llovDtUta^ 
■Ddmatfln;  wbo  baln^  »  prDmotod,  iball  tbuMftar,  ^^wttboot  aaj  otber  aiamlnUJ&q  or  ^. 
jnAiMat,  bar*  lUl  and  fra*  amborltf  U  pirgrD  and  to  teaoli,  u  ««tl  In  tb«  afcmald  town  m 
U  maj  othoT  imlTenltlM  vbntarM,  In  whlob  tbaj  Bar  obooaai'' 

•  emaelKiL    TltaUDlnnltf  <irL*lpalg,I>.lS. 

t  AaaaauioplaoIUHbDllilbrftiDiidlDinDlTanltlca,!  baf*  Inatrtod  (Appandli  L)  tba  boll 
or  PliaIL,orMM,IV*tb*lbiiBdatlOBaraicUilTasltrofIn)telaUdC,a)nadJiiMiilkiaBd.  Tbo 
Mth  armtalaoJ  la  U  to  be  taka  t^  •*•«  Hbolar,^  UIUUkb  and  olMdlaaee  to  the  Pop^  t* 
*Mtbr  <rf  attention.  J  Tiwnek,  < 

i  I  IniBd  DO  lupsrial  put  tor  Tlanaa  In  BnhllkaBtladar^  OuvruiiifLt  IHplaHaUea.  Ua^ 
tke  naHn  baTa  been  Dsko  Bodalpli'i  inmllj  to  bia  btbei-ln-lav,  Obaria  IT.  t  Bnt  Uadeter'a 
>«T  ftiQ  AnttalM  gitt  bo  Imperial  cbaitti  lor  Ingiolafadtj  and  u  to  t^Ipafg,  Ontiibcl  remark) 
<p.  IS)  Ibit  till*  BilTenltj  oeTtr  naiy*i  uj  Imperial  eonflnnaltou.    Ktllbai  doei  UolMli- 
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die  proposition  Oiat  each  elector  aboatd  fouod  a  univeTsity  in  hia  own 
territories ;  which  proposal  may,  perhaps,  have  occasioned  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  univeraities  of  Wittenberg  and  Frankfort, 

A]l  those  tmiverBities  founded  after  Maximilian's  time,  down  to  the 
end  of  the  German  Empire,  were  required  to  hare  an  imperial  grant; 
as  Halle,  in  1693,  Gdttingen,  in  1737.  The  last  Protestant  univerBitj 
founded  by  the  emperor,  was  Erlangen,  in  1743.  But  what  was  the 
relation  between  the  imperial  and  papal  grants)  Did  the  emperor 
define  the  temporal,  and  the  Pope  the  spiritual,  privileges  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  was  the  Pope's  authorization  required  before  that  of  the 
emperor!     These  questions  would  be  difficnlt  to  answer. 

The  Emperor  Maximilian,  in  IGOS,  granted  a  charter  for  founding 
the  University  of  Wittenberg,  In  this  he  declares  himself  bound,  as 
emperor,  to  care  for  the  promotion  of  learning  in  his  renlm.  He 
grants  the  request  of  the  Elector  Frederick,  for  the  foundation  of  a 
univerwty*  at  Wittenberg,  and  the  appointment  of  teachers  in  the 
four  faculties.  He  grants  further,  the  power  of  creating,  after  a  fair 
and  strict  examination,  bachelors,  masters,  licentiates,  and  doctors  in 
all  the  faculties ;  who  may  thereafter  possess  ill  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges which  the  doctors  of  the  universities  of  Bologna,  Paris,  and 
Leipzig  possess,  in  all  places  and  countries  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
in  all  other  places.f  And  he  also  grants  to  the  university  the  privi' 
Uge  of  making  its  own  statutes  and  choosing  its  own  rector. 

This  imperial  grant  was  recognized  by  Cardinal ,  Raymund us,  and, 
at  the  request  of  the  elector,  authorized ;  the  latter  hoping,  says  the 
cardinal,  that  the  university  will  truly  prosper,  having,  besides  the 
imperial  foundation,  the  light  of  the  apostolical  splendor.  Thns  the 
Pope,  in  this  case,  assnmea  a  place  subordinate  to  the  emperor,  and 
tlie  latter  grants  privileges  before  only  proceeding  from  the  former. 
A  doubt,  however,  remained,  although  the  cardinal  had  confirmed  the 
establishment  by  Maximilian  of  the  four  fiicultiee,  whether  valid  de- 
grees could  be  given  in  theology  and  canon  law  withont  special 
authority  from  the  Pope;  for  which  reason  he  expressly  adds  this 
authority  supplementary. 

Maximilian  L,  in  (lie  year  1600,  granted  a  charter  for  the  fonnda- 
tioD  of  the  Univeruty  of  Frankfurt,  which  corresponds  in  substance 
with  that  of  Wittenberg,  and  which,  like  it,  makes  no  mention  of  a 
papal  bull.     Pope  Julius  II.  issued  such  a  bull  in  the  year  IffOA,  and 

•  "  Studtma  gtiural*  tttt  tmlmrttlalim  out  g|imi>a»hmi." 

t  '  InimnOitit  loeU  el  ttrrl*  B,  imparfl  M  iMgtu  Itrrama,'"  Aid  to  OMlmpoji)  ehir- 
InloUw  UnlTenl^  of  FnuUUt  It  !•  pnrlded  Hut  tluwg  Uiiiif  dtfrnt,  ' thill  bava  Keenu 
Id  wbiunr  olitt  nnlTtniHc*,  wUIhhii  (Utba  tunlmtiim,  to  mA,  toHh.  ud  dn  ill  othn 
tUDfi  whkh  tbg  nuaun  ud  docUin  o(  uvotbMmdftntUM  Di»r  do."— Aokuim,  is. 
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confirmed  it  by  another  the  next  year ;  aad  in  both  of  these,  he  io  bis 
turn  mnkes  no  reference  what«ver  to  the  imperial  charter,  and  pro- 
vides for  every  thing  as  if  do  such  thing  existed.* 

While  the  subsequnt  founders  of  Frotestant  universities  (of  which 
Marburg  was  the  earliest)  naturally  did  not  apply  for  papa!  bulls,  still 
the  Catholic  emperors  from  time  to  time  made  grants  to  such  univer- 
sities. Thus,  diaries  V.  did  so  in  1641,  for  Marburg;  Ferdinand  I., 
in  1557,  for  Jena;  Maximilian  II.,  in  1575,  for  Helmetadt;  Ferdinand 
U,  in  1620,  for  Rinleln;  Leopold  I.,  in  1698,  for  Halle;  Charles  VI, 
in  1737,  for  Goltingea;  and  Charles  Vll.,  in  1743,  for  Erlangen. 

These  gmnls  were  all  similar  in  substance  and  in  part  word  for  word. 
But  in  the  later  ones,  the  rector  or  pro-rector,  for  the  time  being,  of 
the  university,  at  Erlangen  the  pro-chancellor,  is  granted  the  count- 
ship  of  the  Holy  Lateran  Palace,  and  of  the  Court  of  Crasar  (count 
palatineship).!  As  such  count  palatine  (pfalzgraf),  he  possessed  singu- 
lar privileges, — might  appoint  notaries ;  might  appoint  and  displiice 
guardians  and  curators;  restore  their  honor  to  the  infamons;  legiti- 
mate illegitimate  children  of  all  kinds,^  and  create  poots-laureate. 
These  latter  might  freely  read,  write,  and  dispute  npon  the  art 
^leieRtia)  of  poetry,  in  all  countries  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  every- 
where ;  and  in  all  places  might  enjoy  the  privileges,  honora,  Ac,  of 
poets-laareate.g 

One  circumstance  relating  to  the  Univerwty  of  Konigsberg  deserves 
i^)ecia1  notice.  Although  Margrave  Albert,  in  1544,  granted  it  a 
charter  of  foundation  wholly  Protestant  in  character,  yet  he,  together 
with  SabinuB,  first  rector  of  the  aniveisity,  applied  to  Cardinal  Bembo, 

*  WholB  pottiDpA  tt*  tnmtanA  word  tar  vord  from  tha  ImperUI  cturter  to  tbe  papal  bnll^ 
Aa  eiprailDO  li  tlw  Heond  bnll  aHoN  to  <xpl>ln  lb*  m>lt«.  Jglliu  IL  raeDUou  Uut  hll 
pnflimn—ir.  AlBundar  VL,  hid  ibudy  In  Iha  ililli  feu  of  hit  pDnUBcU*  CUK).  gruted  par- 
nMon  to  iha  Elector  John  to  Anud  a  nnlronltj' ;  vhleh  wu  two  jaia  befora  Hultnlllui'i 
(barter.  The  laltar.  It  maid  nam,  rebrred  to  the  papal  gnuit  anl/  tn  ttal^  that  he  qipolnled 
m  tfia&cellor  (he  Blahop  ot  LaQhoa,  whom  Alaxandar  VL  had  prebahlj  dulgnated  for  that 
tOee,  and  whom  JnlludtllaltelTappalnlii.wlthatitaiij'rel'emiEa  u>  tlie  Impailal  ohaiter.  For 
■  apadman  of  the  bniwrlal  chanan,  aae  Appanilli  II. 

t  B«  Iha  protaetor  at  Balle  and  QatllB(Hi.  FardlimdII.,Inl89S.grutad  thacoantpaUlD*- 
ililp  ta  the  bcnllf  oF  JnrlipmdaDoa  Id  InfoldtliidL  Hill  nofTenl^,  ha  aafi,  "  [■  tha  palaietn 
There  wa  reineiiiber  with  klnillr  aOBotlon  Uiat  oai  own  jouth  na  edseatad."  For  iDRher  Is- 
tmnailDn  oa  thta  naotahlp,  aa*  Duftaue,  nt  eoo,  Onmt  paiatitMi  and  ConMiaa. 

X  The  chatter  tu  Halla  (Kooh,  i,  4H),  and  that  to  OSttiliKeii  (flasitr,  I),  eoomarata  'lute- 
nlM,  batlardl,  tpwil,  nuiMarM,  utM,  He—tttmi.' 

I  Htdwlf  Zannaidannln,  of  Erfurt,  oompoaed  a  poem  ta  the  dadloatkn  oT  tha  UolTarally  at 
ifrmtnjtn.  ifc.iinj  Tiih  the  Uoea^ 

''Lonf  maf  tlra  thla  Unar'a  hame; 
And  pn^crooa  It  ihalL  raoialn, 
Tntll  Uie  onlverag  ihall  tall  irllh  oruh  and  Ham*.' 
Aid  npon  Ihla  It  l>r«niaikad~"  Tbia  ma«  nobla  Tlrfin,  tat  thia  and  olhar  moat  aUnrat*  moBO* 
nanla  of  bn  talrnta,  dwcrred  to  reoolTe  Um  poeUe  laurel  ftvm  tha  uilnaalir." 

Ho.  16.— [Vol.  VI..  No  1.]— 2 
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with  tlie  request  that  the  Fojie,  for  the  certification  of  the  nniversitr, 
would  iBBue  a  bull  granting  it  the  right  of  coDfcrring  degrees  in  course. 
Benibo  answered  tliat  tlie  Pope  would  do  bo  as  soon  as  a  copy  of  the 
imperial  confirmation  should  be  laid  before  him ;  as  KiinigBberg  was 
under  the  emperor's  protection,  if  not  actually  nnder  his  authority. 
Ab  the  emperor,  however,  granted  no  confirmation,  no  bull  was 
issued,  and  Albert  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  Bppl3-ing  to 
King  Sigismnnd,  of  Poland,  for  a  confiiination.  He  accordingly 
issued  one,  in  1S56,  giving  the  university  all  and  every  tlie  academ- 
ical privileges, — jurisdiction,  right  of  making  its  own  statutes,  right  of 
conferring  degrees  in  course,  Ac;  and  all  the  privileges  possessed 
by  his  own  University  of  Cracow.* 

D. — OROAHIZATION   OF  THK  FIRST  QKR»  IH   CNIVERaiTIM. 

A.  Four  Jfationi. — Four  Faeultitt, — Rector. — Chancellor. — Unitenity 
EttdowmtnU. 

The  charter  of  foundation  and  the  imperial  and  papal  grants  of 
privilege  having  been  issued,  the  university  could  now  come  into 
active'  life.  ITje  founder  fii-st  invited  teachers,  who  in  turn  gathered 
Bcholnrs  about  them.  Teachers  and  students  both,  in  Prague,  Vienna, 
Heidelberg,  and  Leipzig,  after  the  manner  of  iha  University  of  Pans, 
were  divided  into  fuur  nations,  and  each  nation  appointed  a  :naster  of 
artfl  to  stand  at  its  head  aa  procurator. 

This  division  into  four  nations  was  kid  down  by  Duke  Rudolph  in 
his  charter  of  foundation  to  tho  University  of  Vienna  in  1365  ;t  but 
was  more  clearly  defined  by  the  university  itself  in  1306,  and,  as  is 
expressly  declared,  upon  the  model  of  Paris.^  The  first  nation,  de- 
Dominitted  the  Southern  {^Auitralii),  was  chiefly  composed  of  Southern 
Germany;  the  second,  the  Saxon,  chiefly  Western  and  Northern  Ger- 
many ;  the  third  was  the  Bohemian,  and  the  fourth  the  Hungarian. 
This  diviuon  was  modified  by  Dnka  Albrecht  in  his  charter  of  1384,  so 
as  to  call  the  first  nation,  the  Austrian  ;  the  second,  the  Rhenish,  in- 
cluding Bavaria,  Snabia,  Alsace,  Franconia,  and  Hesse ;  the  third,  the 
Hungarian,  including  also  Bobemia,  Moravia,  and  Poland ;  and  the 
fourth  included  Saxony,  Westphalia,  Prussia,  &c 

At  Prague,  great  importance  was  found  to  attach  to  the  division 

*  Anoldl,  ^tm-imi  Apfwmlli  XL 

t  BehllUniioder,  tT.  -  Ve  onl4ln  Ihit  ill  ibt  dirlu  (elsnim)  of  Ui<  nnlTinltj  ibill  b«  ■)!- 
t1d«d  iBlo  tiiiii  parti,  of  wblch  Mch  ilwll  ladiKle  muUn  and  itiidanto  ftwn  Diti)  ud  UMrUlned 
toDDtTln,  consUtsUiic  one  nalton  acoonllDg  U  iha  cbinctan  ud  droaiiuUaiiM  of  well.'' 

i  -  We,  ooMlderlni  thit  Ui<  nnanbte  UnlTandt]'  of  Pirla  <•,  bj  mhb  of  Iti  u|MrteDoa, 
uiijvr  beUer  RgaUtlonB  thvi  allien^  biTo  thoogbt  proper  to  illvlde  oar  own  dQlTeraU;  loto  ffinr 
uUoni,  u  Uut  It  dlvldud,  tfiw  Iti  modal,  a]Uion(b  oBder  dUbnnt  naoiea." 
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into  Uie  four  n&tioos*  of  Bohemia,  Bavaria,  Poland,  and  Saxony.  The 
Bohemian  included  also  part  of  Silesia,  and  Moraria  and  Hungary. 
As  the  Polish  nation  included  Prussia,  Lusatja,  Thuringpa,  and  other 
German  countries,  the  Bohemian  nation  differed  from  all  the  other 
three,  which  were  alinoet  exclusively  German.  Thus  it  naturally  hap- 
pened thftt  the  Gennans  often  outvoted  the  Bohemians  on  university 
questions.  The  tatter,  irritated  nt  this,  petitioned  the  Emperor  Wen- 
ceslans  in  1409,  with  Hubs  and  Jerome  of  Prague  at  their  head,  to 
decree  that  thenceforward  the  Bohemian  nation  should  have  three 
Toicea  and  the  three  other  nations  only  one.  This  was  the  reason  why 
five  thonsand  teachers  and  students  left  Prague,  and  why  that  univer- 
aity,  instead  of  being  a  universal  German  one,  was  afterward  exclu- 
sively Bohemian.  The  seceders  went  mostly  to  Leipzig,  and  caused 
the  establishment  of  the  nniversity  there,  to  which  they  also  transferred 
the  division  into  four  nations.  This  division  was  only  disused  in 
1830,f  although  it  had  long  lost  its  place  in  the  other  old  universities, 
ftnd  had  very  seldom  been  introduced  into  those  founded  later  than 
Leipzig-t 

In  Paris,  besides  the  division  into  four  nations,  there  was  a  second, 
sltt^ther  distinct  from  it,  into  four  faculties,  which  also  found  its  way 
into  the  German  universities.  The  members  of  newly  founded  univer- 
sities, thus  divided  into  nations  and  facolties,  needed  first  of  all  to 
choose  a  rector  as  their  general  head.  At  Vienna,  Dnke  Rudolph's 
charter  of  foundation  directed,  still  after  the  model  of  Paris,  that  the 
fonr  procurators  of  nations  should  be  the  electors,  and  that  the  ap- 
pointee must  belong  to  the  faculty  of  arts  (the  philosophical).§  But 
nineteen  years  afterward,  in  1384,  Duke  AJbrecht's  charter  allowed 
the  rector  to  be  chosen  from  either  of  the  four  facnlties.j  The  elec- 
tion wae  made  in  like  manner  st  Heidelberg.  The  first  rector,  hfarsi- 
lina  von  Inghen,  was  here  chosen,  in  1386,  after  the  Pans  plan,  from 
the  faculty  of  arts.  But  as  early  as  1393,  Eonrad  von  Soltow,  a  doctor 
rf  theology,  was  chosen  rector,^ 

•  Tomck, ),  m  t  OTetHhel,  tSS. 

t  At  Fiuklbrt,  Iban  wn  hm  udaiu,  odled  Uuihdi,  Fniwonla,  BllaUa,  ud  Prstoiilis. 
Bit  Kflmrud,  oDlf  ttia  dWlniitlaii  iDtg  hiiir  Clenltlw  KM  pnwTTHl. 

1  Sehllkwiriada',  t!. 

I  SefalftoDrMti,  HI  *  Th«  ftmr  pnsnntnn  of  tfas  nnlnnttr  miut  tltct  >  rastor,  nio  itutl 
•Hints  tbem  Dt  Ibr  Ibit  cAoe,  ■  pnir««T  slthsr  !n  irti  or  Id  ume  other  bealtr."  Tlia  Vlanni 
•utDtaiof  an,  pmoribg  Uutlhg  elecUn;  prnoiinilon  ihill  iwaur,  befiira  electing,  "tbsl  tha7 
wUl  oat  nndarTelne  mj  bcnlty,  auc  jirafer  It  to  unthar,  bnt  tUI  elect  ■  Rx  paiwD,  to  whMeTcr 
ttcnltj  ha  miy  belong,  lo  oHrrlng  that  Iha  rectorjita  ghell  not  ilwaji  reiDAln  Id  one  forully.'* 
ImpulUlty  B9  to  the  bcnlllag  wu  promoted  by  the  >tUDb>rj  rrpilitlon  that  tha  taar  prooDn~ 
ton  itaoald  not  .l«.yi  belong  to  ooa  fumlly,  bol  to  MienU.    lb.  Ii7. 
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Down  to  the  present  ^me,  the  rector  miij  be  chosen  from  any  &o- 
ulty  ;  and  an  alternation  a  usually  bad  among  them  all. 

The  electors  must  be  "actual  teachers,  or  men  ncognizad  as  fit  for 
teachers."*  In  Erfurt  alone,  one  student,  selected  from  the  philoso- 
phical faculty,  took  part  in  the  electJon.f 

The  rector  was  the  head  of  every  university  department,  of  manage- 
ment, instruction, and  discipline;  but  was  bound  to  govern  himself  by 
the  statutes.  About  him  was  placed  a  senate,  which  varied  extremely 
in  composition  and  authority  at  different  times  and  in  different  univer- 
sities. Although,  for  example,  at  Prague,  a  "  nniversity  coogregation," 
of  masters  and  students  together,  was  erected,  which  met  twice  a  year, 
and  a  special  "university  council"  besides  it,  this  general  congregation 
soon  fell  into  the  background,  and  there  remtuned  only  a  congregation 
of  masters,  scholara  being  ezcluded.|  The  Vienna  atatntea  admitted 
bachelors  and  thoae  who  actually  read  lectures  {aetu  Itgente*)  to  the 
"  general  congregation,"  but  adds,  tliat  this  is  to  be  the  regulation  only 
until  there  shall  be  doctors  and  masters  enough,  oa  in  FariB,  to  fill  the 
congregation. g  The  chancellor,  as  we  have  seen,  was  usually  appoint- 
ed by  the  Pope,  and  in  general  was  a  high  ecclesiastic,!  whose  es- 
pecial duty  it  was  to  observe  that  the  degree  of  master  and  licentiate 
were  properly  conferred,  and  he  must  himself  confer  the  degree  of 
licentiate  {liemlia  doeendC^.'^ 

At  the  head  of  each  faculty  stood  a  dean,  who  was  chosen  from  the 
masters  who  actually  read  lectures ;  and  these  masters  formed  the 
council  of  the  faculty. 

The  endowments  of  tbe  imiverNtiea  began,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
with  the  gifts  of  the  priucea  who  founded  them,  and  with  the  eccleuaa- 
tical  properties  and  incomes  granted  them  by  the  Popes.  They  were 
augmented  by  other  gifts,  especially  by  private  legatees;  Heidelberg, 
in  1391,  received  a  grant  of  Jews'  goods.**  At  the  ReformatiOQ,  the 
estates  of  dissolved  convents,  and  afterward,  in  1773,  those  of  the  dis- 

■  Udnan,  JTUiry,  IL  IT*.  t  UotMliauBD,  L  M, 

t  Tomek,  11.  |  Bahllkenrladar,  1S1. 

I  At  Ylansi  Ui€  Cfaucanor  WM  Prlmlpd  of  Ui>  Chnrch  of  All  B■lo^  it  Fngu>  tliB  Blibop 
or  Pngnt,  K  IiiBnbUdI  lll«  Blihop  of  [QchMiidt,  tX  Lriiulg  Uia  Bkbop  of  If  anebnrg.  Tb* 
oluoalLor.  In  eoDlWlng  thfl  dvgrpi  of  HonUftta,  npmcintAd  the  Pop« ;  oMiif  the  irords,  "  I.  b7 
uUioiltj  .  .  .  of  tba  (imtollgil  Ms,  vfatiih  I  lien  lepnHDt,  nota  npon  jwi  tha  llocnu  to 
••nd."  &D.  (Zelil,  St),  !■  TaMnfi,  Ibe  tpputmawiilof  olmmllof  ftmtA  ont,  tBa  the  lletinn*- 
Hon,  to  tbe  ndor  end  Muete;  ud  he  cnDfcrred  degree^  not  "117  iiKatolkel  lathorltr,'  bat 
'bj  DrdlDuT  Mid  poblls  Hitboril;.-— Stl;M  M. 

5  FormBfelnlbniiitlOD  ■■  to  Uie  dafreei  of  iMchelor,  lieeatleU,  inHlar,  ud  dootor,  Mg  th*  de- 
•eHptloii  uf  the  flMnlUM  "  Id  Fni(oe,  Iho*  mt  uo  diatlnoUon  tntweeB  ■  siuter  ud  ■  doeloi, 
•loept  that  the  degree  of  muter  «a  eominonlr  eonftrred  In  the  Aunltlet  of  theology  ud  uti, 
ud  Ihit  of  doMoi  la  ttiaia  «f  JnriaprBdaBog  ud  owdlclae.''— Tbnu^  IT. 

•■  Utuater,  I.  SOO. 
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■olved  Order  of  Jetoita,  were  gpven  to  the  anirersitin.  Id  most  of  the 
charters  of  fonndation,  aa  in  that  quoted  of  Duke  Rudolph  of  Austria, 
nuiDy  inamunitiei  were  granted  to  membere  of  the  univeraily;  freedom 
from  impoats  and  totia,  right  of  hunting,  right  to  retvl  wine  and  beer ; 
moat  of  which  have  aubaeqiientljr  boen  taken  away,  by  reaaon  of  misuse 
of  them,  quKFiels  over  them  between  the  members  of  the  university 
snd  the  citizens  of  the  nniversity  town,  and  great  chaages  in  Church 
and  Sute. 

Among  the  university  endowments  belong,  aa  pecuniary  aids  to 
stndy,  burrariea,  free  tables,  stjpends,  Ac.,  which  will  be  afterward  con- 
sidered.* 

B.     The  fWr  HimUUm. 

We  shall  proceed  to  consider  the  organization  for  instmction,  and 
the  diacipline  of  the  older  oniversitiea. 

We  have  seen  that  the  division  into  four  bculties  was  transferred 
Irom  the  University  of  Paris  to  those  of  Oennany.  These  faculties  are 
the  same  which  onr  anivetsitiea  now  include, — of  theology,  law,  medi- 
cine and  philosophy ;  which  last  was  anciently  termed  the  faculty  of 
*rta.    We  shall  sp4k  first  of  this  latter. 

1.    fbeu&y  <^  Artt. 

This  derived  its  name  from  the  seven  liberal  arts;  namely,  the 

TriviuM,  including  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  dialectics  ;  and  the  Quad' 

rivium,  including  arithmetic,  music,  geometiy,  and  astronomy.     These 

seven  were  commemorated  in  the  following  memorial  verse : 

"  LlnffnB,  tropoa,  Mio,  nnmanu,  tenor,  uiiciilai,  ntra." 

In  the  title  "  Master  of  the  liberal  arts,"  these  seven  are  re&rred  to. 

The  relation  of  this  faculty  to  the  three  others  was  very  different  at 

different  nnivenities  and  different  times.    At  Pans,  the  rector  was 

choaen  from  this  bculty  by  the  masters  in  it;  and  the  rule  was  the 

same,  at  Gret,  at  Heidelberg  and  Vienna,  as  we  have  seen,  after  the 

Paris  model.     The  situation  of  this  faculty  was  very  different  at  Tfi- 

bingen,  where  it  was  subordinate  to  the  three  other  faculties,  only  ita 

dean  and  two  other  members  belonged  to  the  senate,  and  ita  profesaora 

received  smaller  salaries  than  those  of  the  other  faculties.f 

These  seven  liberal  arts  were  the  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  fucul- 
tj  of  arts,  and  they  included  many  subordinate  subjecto,  as  did,  espe- 
cially, dialectics.  We  have  prt^ammea  of  lectures  from  various 
nnivenities,  aa  Prague,  Vienna,  Ingolstodt,  Erfurt,  which  all  agree 

•  TIm  mrat  nuj  b*  Hid  of  tlH  n 
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Bubalantially  od  this  point.  The  dialectic,  ethical,  physical,  and  other 
worka  of  Aristotle,  in  such  translations  as  were  then  extant,  are  every- 
wiiera  the  principal  theme.*  Together  with  these  are  foand  a  few 
other  books,  as  for  iDstance  those  of  Fetnia  Hispsnus  and  B<sthi<iB, 
which,  like  AristotIe\  were  included  under  the  comprebetisive  term, 
dialectics. 

In  grammar  were  given  lectures  on  Priscianna,  Donatns,  the  Doetri- 
naU  of  Alexander  de  Villa  I>ai,  and  the  OracUmus  of  Eberhaid  von 
Bethnne,  which  is  a  grammar  in  metrical  Latin,  in  which  Greek  tech- 
nical terms  are  explained ;  npon  the  same  author's  Labifrialktti,  which 
treats  of  the  difficulties  of  schoolmastcis ;  and  npon  tbe  Poetria  Nova 
of  the  Englishman  Gottfrid,  which  tieals  of  the  dutias  of  m&st«rs.f 

To  the  course  of  lectures  on  the  four  arte  of  the  Quadrivium  be- 
longed those : 

I.  On  the  Algorism  (Arithmetic).^ 

1.  On  the  work  of  Johannes  de  Muris,  of  Paris  (1330),  on  Masic 

8.  On  six  books  of  Euclid  and  \h«i  Pernpeetiv^  of  Johannee  Pisanus 
(Geometry), 

4.  On  the  Spkxra  Mattriali*  of  Johannes  de  Sacro  Bosco,Q  the 
Cotnpultu  Cyrooieiriealii,^  the  Almanac,  and  the  Almagest  of  PtoEfr- 
my  (Astronomy), 

Masters,  licentiates,  and  bachelors  were  permitted  to  read  lectures. 
The  teolaris  aimplex,  the  student,  was  at  Vienna  prohibited  from  read- 
ing; but  at  Prague,  the  statutes  permitted  a  student  to  deliver  lectures 
put  into  his  hands  on  behalf  of  a  master,  who  had  previously  revised 
them.  Reading  was  termed  pronouncing  (jironunliare).**  The 
statutes  of  the  Unirereity  of  Vienna  say :  "  We  direct  each  reader  fa> 
pronounce  faithfnlly  anc(  correctly,  slowly  and  distinctly,  distiuguishing 
paragraphs,  capital  letters,  commas,  and  periods,  as  the  sense  requires, 
in  snch  a  manner  as  to  assist  tiiose  who  write  aft«r  him  ;  and  that 
he  do  not  pronounce  any  thing  erroneous  by  deceit  or  fraud." 

*  See  Appendix  11.  Air  libo  pngrvumm  ot  lectnnel  0/  lb«  ftoaltla  of  utait  PngiH,  Erfort, 
,  IngoliUdt,  tai  TItnni. 

t  Xoaununta  OtHatnltiOii  PragaatU,  ],  I.  M& 

t  Algodnnor  A]gi>r1tbni(i«  Jfomm.  Unte.  Prag..  1,  ^  SM},  <■  i»ni|»ud  sF  the  Anble  al, 
mnd  the  Oiwk  arUkmot.  Aeaoiiiag  la  ReiLUift  ItimatH  Otoffraphlgiu  >w  tlitda  (I  ia\ 
UMTord  >l(liJllHtha  Anblu  Hthor  Al-Ehuliinj,  whoa*  Torks,  tniuIUsd  Inlal^Un.  ipmd 
ths  knoHledjn  of  ths  IiidliD  B;uam  of  namnBtton  Inlha  WeM:  whlcti  ayatem  wuIbED  lunail 
after  tbla  inltasr.    iij  r«a)ieeloil  frlaod  and  cglloagua,  ProC  Sidegiil,  draw  mj  ■IudUdd  to 

ITll*  PtripieUn  (a  vork  on  sptia)  M  ufUie  jva  IKSa 

',  Tat  cjnmstrioilla.  rud  ( 

••  JfoHBin.  Unit.  Prog.,  1. 
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This  extract  is  explained  by  another  from  the  Btatutes  of  Prague  of 
1367.  The  mastere,  it  is  here  said,  have  brooght  it  into  conaidera^on, . 
that  the  readers  have  perntitled  themselves  to  be  guilty  of  many  irreg- 
ulariljes,  disfigurements,  and  erroi's,  from  which  much  hanu  may  cone 
to  the  tttudents,  and  much  scandaJ  to  the  wliole  faculty.  Every  scolaris 
has  read  what  he  chose  and  nhen  he  chose.  Men  have  boldly  com- 
mitted to  writing  incorrect  and  unknown  compositions,  full  of  errors, 
and  giren  them  out  as  the  works  of  eminent  masters,  to  attract  mora 
hearers.  Hereupon  the  faculty  decreed  that  in  future  every  master 
should  read,  either  bimself  or  by  another,  his  own  comments  upon 
such  work  as  should  be  selected  from  among  the  tex^books  by  the 
^ulty;  and  in. like  manner  might  read  or  cause  to  be  read  by  an- 
other the  writings  of  others,  provided  these  were  composed  by  emi- 
nent masters  of  the  anii'ersitics  of  Prague,  Paris,  or  Oxford,  and  pro- 
Tidcd  he  have  previously  careEiilly  revised  them,  and  have  secured  a 
fit  and  skillful  reader  (^pronunciaior). 

The  bachelors,  it  was  oi'dained  further,  should  not  read  their  own 
comments  on  Aristotle  and  other  difficult  works,  but  those  of  masters 
from  Paris,  Prague,  and  Oxford ;  but  these  must  first  be  examined  by  a 
master,  to  see  whether  they  are  in  reality  the  composition  of  such  au- 
thor, and  correct. 

No  student  shall  presume  to  deliver  lectures,  unless  he  be  author- 
ized by  a  moster. 

According  to  these  extracts,  the  teaching  consisted  in  dictating  the 
matter  of  the  regular  text-books,  and  in  the  speakei's  or  some  other 
person's  rcmai'ks  upon  them ;  and  the  notes  taken  down  served  instead 
of  piinted  copies  of  the  books. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  lectures,  the  masters  of  Prague  and 
Vienna  met  and  agreed  Dpon  the  books  which  each  one  should  take  lo 
read  ;*  and  it  was  the  duty  of  each,  having  chosen  his  book,  to  read  it 
through  if  he  had  as  many  as  two  hearers.f 

The  permission  to  read  at  Prague  the  writings  of  Oxford  masters  had 
a  great  immediate  influence  upon  that  university,  and  also  upon  the  Ref- 
ormation in  Bohwnia  and  Germany ;  for  in  this  manner  WiclifTs  teach- 
ings were  imported  into  Prague,  and  widely  disseminated  by  Huss.^ 

•  JVMnni.  UiHe.Prag..i.l,li;Zalt\,B.t. 

t  Th«  mutan  wbo  nid  wen  »II>d  magittrl  actu  ngniiM,  ind  Ittloret,  no  Srtnn  aUt- 
nLa  Trqalred  tbcm  Id  n^i  durlrg  tbree  monilu  of  tho  7P«r.    Anil  In  ttiota  oT  Pn^oe  {ilO' 

Iial  rrirt  hl>  orclluij  (book)  u  long  u  ht  hu  btiren.''    In  Fngne.  one  wbo  hiu  bwn  Sr« 
;Hn  niBtcr.  unci  twn  yeui  la  uLniil  remter.  I>«nun«  ■  incuibvi  ul  lint  Ouadl  uF  llu  FuoUf , 
vlHiH  Bluing  WTTfl  In  Uia  fiicalty'Tix.ni  i^nb'i^ieuiiuiU). 
J  t'hcty,  HitUny  -ifBohtntla,  It  %  l»». 
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The  lectures  were  accompanied  with  frequent  dispuUtions,  in  which 
teachers  and  Bcholara  took  part  The  regular  diBpuUtion  dny  was 
Saturday.  Sophismata  and  qwtitumeM,  after  the  fashion  of  tliesea, 
fumislied  the  basis  for  the  disputing.  The  pnrpose  of  them  all  eeeina 
to  have  been  not  bo  much  to  deal  with  the  truth  of  the  matter  as  with 
the  form ;  they  were  dialectic  fencing  with  all  the  tricks  of  sophisUy ; 
exhibitions  of  akill  in  arguing  for  and  against  the  same  proposition.* 

In  all  the  facnltiea  the  bachelors  were  lowest  in  grade,  the  licentiatea 
next,  and  the  masters  next  To  become  a  master  it  waa  necessary,  at 
Vienna,  to  have  studied  two  years,  and  to  have  heard  lectures  in  the 
regular  booka  The  candidate  was  examined,  and  was  obliged  to  hold 
ten  dispntations.  If  he  passed  this  examination,  and  received  his 
bachelor's  degree,  he  might  receive  the  licentiateship  at  the  end  of  the 
year  from  the  Chancellor,  aftiar  a  sufficient  examinatioD.  He  might 
now  become  master  at  his  option  by  a  formal  act  of  promotion,  unless 
he  preferred  to  remain  a  licentiate  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  the  expense 
of  the  step. 

According  to  the  statutes  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  at  Ingolstndt,  inas- 
much as  there  was  a  distinction  between  those  students  who  followed 
the  way  of  the  andents  (i.  e,  who  adhered  to  the  Realists),  and  those 
who  followed  the  way  of  the  modems,  or  Nominalists,  there  was  a 
separate  dean  and  council  for  each  ''way."f  At  Heidelberg,  Nomi' 
nalism  prevailed ;  its  first  rector,  Marsilius  von  Ingben,  having  been  a 
Nominalist  In  Tubingen,  tbe  opposition  between  the  Nominalists  and 
Kealisls  ceased  only  at  the  Beformation ;  Gabriel  Biel  being,  here, 
"  the  Inst  representative  of  the  dying  scholasticism."^ 

Lectures,  disputations,  exaniinations,  and  even  the  daily  conversation 
of  the  Hchoisrs  {seoiarei),  were  in  Latin.  Tbe  Ingolstadt  statutes  say  : 
"A  master  in  a  bursary  shall  induce  to  the  continual  use  of  Latjn  by 
verbal  exhortations  and  by  his  own  example ;  and  shall  also  appoint 
those  who  shall  mark  such  as  speak  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  who  shall 
receive  from  them  an  irremissible  peoiilty."  In  another  place  they 
say :  "Also,  that  the  students  in  their  academical  exercises  may  learn, 
by  the  habit  of  speaking  Latin,  to  speak  and  express  themselves 
better,  the  faculty  ordains  that  no  person  placed  by  the  faculty  upon 
a  common  or  other  bursary  shall  dare  to  speak  German.  Any  one 
heard  by  one  of  the  overseers  {eanvetiiore)  to  speak  German,  shall  pay 
one  kreutzer." 

*  In  MtliHKithDii't  Uma  therein*  it  Wlttoihnf  > dlipntaUm  «i  vne Smtanlijr  uA > dscl»- 
InUlan  on  tbe  i>elt ;  which  IndkltM  UiU  i1l«l««l«  hiA  at  flnt  prei1*niln««l,  bnl  Uml « Ihe  «- 
tlTil  at  elK^ial  Uientsn,  rfaalcrtc,  Dndei  Iba  tnAiiMM  of  CIi»n  ind  QalnUllu,  ome  man 

t  Uwltnr,  It.  TOl  %  Etepfti,  SO. 
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llie  Terj  Laiin  of  these  qaotations  exemplifies  tbe  Latinity  of  that 
nnivenity,  which  was  lampooned  in  the  "JSpUtiei  of  Obtcure  Men," 
Notiiing  waa  aaid  io  diem  of  classical  atudiea. 
2.     Th»  ThKlogical  Faadtj/. 

Hie  Theol<^;ical  Facalty  of  the  Univenity  of  Yienna  declares,  in 
tbe  begioDing  of  ita  statotea  of  1389,  that  the  Facaltj  of  Paris  is  its 
model.  Io  the  firat  title  of  these  statutea  it  is  provided  that  eveiy 
year,  upon  the  day  of  St.  John  the  Evangeliit,  a  devout  sermon  shall 
be  preached  opou  that  "most  profoundly  speculative  theologian,"  and 
the  Holj  Scriptures  and  purity  of  consdenoe  shall  be  recommended 
to  the  atndenta.  The  preacher  shall  choose  a  text  which  has  a  com- 
plete and  iolelligible  meaning;  not  an  expression  unintelligible  by  it- 
self^ which  he  can  interpret  arbitrarily.* 

The  second  title  of  the  statutes  treats  seriously  and  ably  of  the 
morala  of  theological  students.  It  says ;  "As  knowledge  and  learning 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  are  to  be  attained  by  study  and  prac- 
tice in  theoli^'cal  fiiciJty,  are  the  rule  of  morals,  and  lead  to  true  pro* 
priety  of  conduct,  we  consider  it  exceedingly  wrong  and  most  unaeetnly 
Uiat  theological  students  should  not  be  distinguishable  from  a!)  othcTS 
by  their  virtues.  The  spiritual  eye  must  be  very  clear  from  sin  in 
order  to  discern  the  lofty  themes  of  theology.  That  sdenue  itself 
teaches  that  only  the  pure  in  heart  shall  see  God ;  and  that  wisdom 
comcth  not  into  the  ainful  soul,  nor  abides  in  a  body  under  subjection 
to  sin.  Therefore,  students  of  theology  must  show  by  their  whole 
life  that  they  belong  truly  and  really  to  the  theological  faculty ;  and  a 
religious  life  must  be  the  expression  of  their  spiritual  acquirements. 
Therefore,  students  of  theology  must  be  free  from  shamefal  vices, 
aerions  and  modest  in  speech,  decent,  respectably  clothed — no  drinker, 
lecber,  or  brawler — an  avolder  of  evil  companions ;  must  shun  suspicious 
places,  and  must  not  run  after  idle  amnsements.  Tbe  schools  of  the- 
ology must  be  not  merely  schools  of  science,  but  still  more,  schools  of 
virtue  and  of  good  morals." 

While  in  the  Acuity  of  arts  more  than  thirty  subjects  of  instruction 
were  specified,  the  theological  statutee  name  but  two :  the  Bible,  and 
die  '^Four  Books  of  Sentmeei^  of  Fetrus  Lomb&rdua,  which  were  of 
tbe  first  rank  as  dermatic  authority.  The  bachelors  who  read  upon 
the  Bible  were  called  Biblical,  or  ewtoret,  from  their  reading  their 
r^nlar  cotmes,  or  the  Bible.  They  were  to  explain  the  text  thor- 
oughly, and  to  add  good  glosses,  as  was  the  custom  in  the  cursory  lec- 
tures^ Paris. 

*bw,B,m 
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He  who  wiglied  to  become  eunor  most  bare  studied  tbeology  uz 
yean,  and  if  not  master  in  arts,  must  be  nell  trained  ia  opposing  tind 
answering.  The  qwxtlioaet  upon  nbicb  the  disputations  were  beld  in 
the  theologicftl  fiicnlty,  were  to  be  intelligible  and  seriously  useful 
{ralioTiabiUa  et  leriote  vtiUi)  upon  practical  or  speculative  subjects, 
and  clear,  brief,  and  intelligible. 

When  the  cursor  bad  finished  his  Biblical  coarse,  he  became  *m> 
teatiartKi,  and  read  for  one  or  two  years  on  Fetros  Lombardus'  "I^>ut 
Boots  of  Sentences."  When  he  had  come  in  his  readiogs  to  tlie  third 
book,  be  was  called  Bateala'areua  fomiatua.  When  he  hail  arrived 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  book,  he  had  yet  to  train  himself  at  the  uni- 
versity for  three  years  in  disputing  and  preaching,  and  in  attending 
disputations,  before  he  could  receive  tbe  degree  of  licentiate  or  of 


9  or  tenUntiarii  were  not  to  deal  with  philosophical 
topics,  which  have  no  relation  to  theology,  bat  were,  at  proper  places, 
by  logic  or  other  arts,  to  endeavor  to  solve  theological  diificulties. 

When  the  smtenliarius  bad  passed  his  examination  for  a  licentiate- 
ship,  the  chancellor  delivered  it  to  him,  snying:*  "By  authority  of 
the  Omnipotent  Ood,  and  of  the  Apostles  Peter  aod  Faul,  and  of 
the  Apostolical  See,  which  I  here  represent,  I  give  you  license  to  read, 
dispute,  and  preach  in  the  theological  fucnlty,  and  to  exercise  all  other 
acts  of  a  master  in  the  same  fiiculty,  here  and  throughout  the  world, 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  tlie  Holy  Ghost.     Amen." 

A  few  days  after  ibis,  the  new  licentiate  maintained  a  diEputation  ; 
and  on  tbe  day  afler  the  disputation  the  chancellor  placed  the  mas- 
ter's cap  on  his  bend  in  the  hall,  as  a  token  of  tbe  dignity  of  master, 
and  said  :  "B^in  now  your  teaching,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  GbosL  Amen,"  Whereupon  the  new  doctor 
(itovellus  doctor)  began  with  an  address  in  prtuse  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. 

8.     Rally  <f  Qmm  and  CXvU  Lou. 

The  slatutes  of  this  &culty,  at  Vienna,  prescribe  that  before  begin- 
ning the  lectures,  a  solemn  mass  shall  be  held,  and  Sundays  and  feast 
days  strictly  observed. 

The  second  title  treats  in  earnest  langui^  of  the  raor^s  of  bachelors 
and  students  at  law.  They  are  to  conduct  themselves  in  an  orderly 
manner,  and  to  be  qniet  at  lectures ;  not  to  shriek,  bowl,  or  hiss,  or 
laugh  indecently,  and  not  to  yell  at  strangere  and  new-comers.  In 
other  places,  they  are  in  words,  gestures,  and  clothing,  to  show  thera- 
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nives  studeDts  of  moral  edence ;  to  shua  vile  companioDs,  eEpadall^ 
infiimoas  persons,  brawlers,  and  gamesters ;  neither  to  attend  public 
dances,  nor  to  direct  otbera  to  tbem ;  not  to  carry  weapons,  nor  to 
liiiTe  them  carried  after  them,  and  not  to  write  any  indecent  compo- 
utions. 

The  doctors  are  to  read  honestly,  to  omit  uo  part  of  the  ordinary 
gllosa,  but  to  read  clearly,  wisely,  and  intelligibly,  both  to  beginnera 
and  to  those  further  advanced,  and  always  to  endeavor  to  be  useful 
to  their  hearers.  They  shall  make  their  lectures  complete,  and  not 
too  brief;  and  shall  willingly  answer,  especially  after  lecture,  such 
students  as  may  ask  questions  on  doubtful  pointa.  The  doctors,  es- 
pecially such  as  read  lectures  in  the  morning,  are  forbidden  to  make  it 
known  to  tbeir  hearers  by  handbills  ;  the  practice  being  objectionable, 
and  allowed  by  no  faculty  of  jurisprudence. 

The  teachers  are  also  bound  to  give  an  honest  statement  of  their 
hearers. 

The  doctors  in  civil  law  are  to  form  one  faculty  with  those  in  canon 
law,  even  at  examinations.  Neither  bachelors  nor  students,  but  only 
doctors  and  licentiates  admitted  to  the  faculty,  compose  it  (in  the 
strictest  sense),  and  no  others  can  become  deans. 

The  dean  shall,  during  his  official  term,  diligently  viut  the  bursaries 
and  the  houses  of  the  students  at  law. 

A  student  who  has  heard  lectures  on  civil  law  for  two  years,  and 
on  canon  law  for  two  years,  may  become  bachelor.  Before  becoming 
»  licentiate,  be  must  have  studied  seven  years,  and  must  have  received 
a  baccalaureate. 

But  this  tern)  of  years  will  not  sufGce  without  proof  of  learning ;  and 
learning  will  not  suffice  without  good  character  and  laudable  morals. 

"  As  our  faculty,"  the  statutes  proceed,  "  is  above  all  others  bound 
to  protect  the  sacrament  of  matrimony,  and  to  reject  every  unlawful 
union,  since  both  laws  express  themselves  in  various  ways  opposed  to 
aucb,  and  as,  moreover,  the  doctorate  is  an  honor,  we  decree,  like  all 
the  other  bculUes,  that  no  illegitimate  child,  or  child  of  a  harlot,  may 
become  doctor  or  licentiate." 

The  bachelor  must  prove  his  attainments  by  examination  and  dispu- 
tation ;  as  must  also  the  licentiate,  at  whose  ezaminatjon  the  chancellor 
or  hia  substitute  must  preside. 

At  the  conferring  of  the  doctorate,  the  candidate  receives  the  doc- 
tor's hat  (Urrelum)  and  ring,  the  shut  and  the  open  book,  the  master's 
Idas  and  blessing;  after  which  he  reads  and  disputes.  To  the  doctor 
presenting  him  (that  is,  to  the  prcBKt  of  this  disputation),  the  new 
doctor  must  give  fourteen  ells  of  cloth,  at  two  florins  an  ell ;  to  the 
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beadle,  six  ella,  at  one  florin  an  ell ;  and  to  every  doctor  actually  lectoi- 
ing,  irine  snd  coufects. 

4.     Tht  Medical  limuUgO 

Medicine,  say  the  Yieoaa  statutea,  ie  a  truly  rslional  science,  both 
as  to  its  theory  aod  ils  practice.  We  adhere  to  and  obey  civil  digDi- 
taries,  the  Pope,  bishopH,  and  prelates.  A  neahly,  inefficient  pastor 
iojnres  the  Church  much.  Dukea,  counta,  Boldiera,  and  the  commoa 
people,  who  should  serve  to  protect  the  State,  are,  if  they  lose  their 
health,  entirely  useless.  It  is  a  recognized  tmth,  and  on  this  we  lay 
most  stress,  that  medirane  cares  for  men  even  while  yet  in  their 
mother's  womb,  and  from  their  birth,  through  all  their  life,  to  tlieir 
death,  both  by  preserving  and  curing. 

The  candidate  for  a  baccaianreate  must  have  heard  lectures  upon 
the  work  of  Joaonicina,  the  first  or  fourth  of  the  canon  of  ATJcenna, 
and  some  work  on  practice,  as  that  of  Raais  Almansor.  If  he  is  a 
master  in  arts,  he  mnst  have  heard  lectures  in  the  medical  faculty  for 
at  least  two  years ;  if  a  mere  student,  for  three.  He  must  be  twenty- 
two  years  old,  bom  in  wedlock,  and  not  deformed  in  body.  If  princes 
or  others,  whoever  they  may  be,  shall  apply  for  a  degree  for  one  un- 
worthy of  it,  reference  shall  be  made  to  the  statutes  in  refusal,  and  to 
the  oaths  which  have  been  sworn  by  the  faculty. 

A  candidate  for  licentiateship,  if  he  has  a  degree  in  arts,  shall  have 
heard  lectures  on  mediciue  for  five  years;  if  not  a  graduate,  for  six 
years.  If  he  is  found  fit  in  knowledge  and  character,  without  oinoni- 
cal  impedimenta,  and  not  too  efieminate  of  conntenance,  he  may  re- 
ceive his  degree  at  the  age  of  26,  but  in  strictness  not  until  28. 

The  AphorisTiu  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen  are  to  be  the  basis  of  the 
eiami  nation. 

The  promotion  of  licentiates  to  the  doctor's  degree  mnst  take  place 
in  the  Church  of  6L  Stephen  ;  where  the  new  doctor  must  deliver  an 
address  in  praise  of  medicine,  and  afterward  a  lecture  upon  any  por- 
tion of  Avicenna,  Hippocrates,  or  Galen. 

The  custom  of  couferring  degrees  in  church  was  observed  down  to 
a  much  later  period.  Thus  Sehfeld  received  his,  in  1694,  in  the  ca- 
thedral at  Erfurt  Meifarth  first  preached  from  Sirach  x\xviii.  1,  0; 
after  which  appeared  a  representative  of  Divine  Providence,  who  di- 
rected the  dean  to  take  his  seat.  The  latter,  as  promotor,  then  de- 
hvered  a  discourse  on  tobacco,  after  which  Divine  Providence  directed 
the  promotion  to  proceed,  upon  which  the  candidate  was  consecrated 
at  the  aluir.f 
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Id  Erfurt,  the  bachelor  of  medicine  swore  ^t  he  would  observe  all 
things  to  which  the  osth  of  Hippocrates,  of  Coa,  biada  every  physician. 
Thb  oalh  begins,  "I  Bwear  by  Apollo  Medicua,  and  jfisculapius,  kc^ 
and  by  Hygeia  and  Fanacaia,  and  all  the  gods  and  goddesses,  calling 
them  to  witaeas  that  I  will  fully  observe  this  oath."* 

C. MORALS    iSD    DiaCIFLIKB. 

Before  treating  these  subjects  I  think  it  necessary  to  make  a  few 
general  remarks. 

Robert  von  Mohl,  in  1840,  published  bis  "Historical  Account  of 
the  Morals  and  Conduct  of  the  Students  at  Tubingen  during  the  Sii- 
teenlh  Century."  He  drew  such  important  facta  aa  he  found  from  the 
archives  of  the  university,  iu  which,  as  he  says,  are  many  records  of 
the  life  and  morab  of  the  students.  But  he  adds,  that  "  many  inter- 
esting pages  of  that  life  remain  entirely  unillnminated  by  them ;  as 
more  eepecially,  the  praiseworthy  qualities,  the  quiet  rirtaca  of  iadiu- 
try,  and  of  labor  for  learning,  which  have  not  given  occasion  for  any 
record,  while  faults  and  excesses  have  called  for  official  treatment  and 
perpetuation." 

What  Mohl  says  here,  with  so  much  truth,  of  tbe  matters  recorded 
in  the  archives  of  the  universities,  is  as  true  of  moat  of  the  histories 
of  nniveriities.  Everywhere  in  tbem  are  displayed  vices,  violations  of 
discipline,  outbreaks  of  abandoned  students,  brawls  among  themselves 
and  with  citizens,  even  murders,  abominable  immoralities,  and  these 
are  often  related  at  length.  Among  all  these  noisy,  hateful,  and  la- 
mentable wickednesses,  the  reader  is  in  danger  of  overlooking  the  fact 
that  at  the  same  universities,  and  at  the  same  time  when  the  same  wicked- 
nesses prevailed,  were  oflen  studying,  in  quiet  and  unknown,  youths 
who  afterward,  as  men,  were  the  pride  and  ornament  of  their  country. 

Vice  should  not  be  concealed.  No  one  who  knows  men,  especially 
the  young,  will  put  faith  in  any  historian  who  finds  every  thing  excus- 
able and  as  pnre  as  Uie  angels. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nnivenity  historian  would  be  to  blame 
if  he  should  give  such  prominence  to  every  thing  evil,  as  to  make  one 
believe,  finding  the  history  of  tbe  university  only  a  "scandalona 
chronicle"  of  the  vile  tricks  and  rulgarities  of  vulgar  students  and  pro- 
fenora,  that  only  evil  prevailed.  The  faults  even  of  the  instmctors 
shonld  not  be  concealed,  but  should  be  held  up  as  warning  examples, 
with  religious  seriousness;  nor  should  the  nanative  ever  remind  the 
reader  of  the  heartless  tattle  which  ia  so  often,  nnfortunately,  to  be 
hearti  relative  to  the  occurrences  of  the  present  day. 

•  UMKbmun,  IL  SNL 
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The  nniTenities  were  ddI  immaculHte  &t  anj  time,  or  in  any  coud- 
trj.  No  humnn  corporation  is  faultless.  They  are  all  ^ne  astray ; 
the  expression  bolds  of  all  times  and  countries.  Human  sinfulness  re- 
mains always  sobstantially  the  same  ;  and  so,  in  consequence,  do  hu- 
man wns.  What  Augustine  related  more  than  fourteen  hundred 
years  ngo  of  the  universities  of  Carthage  and  Rome,  has  remained  true 
down  to  the  present  day.  Even  the  mitrsoret*  of  whom  he  speaks, 
TitJainons  students  who  took  a  devilish  pride  in  leading  astray  new- 
comers, have  been  extant  from  that  time  to  this.  Bnt  at  that  same 
time  there  was  at  the  University  of  Carthage  with  them  that  Augus- 
tine who,  through  God's  grace,  afterward  became  the  greatest  father 
of  tbe  Church,  and  the  strictest  in  morals,  IIow  frightful  was  the 
moral  condition  of  Paris  afterward  in  the  13th  centnry  t  A  Papal 
bull  of  the  year  1276  excommunicates  such  students  of  that  period  as 
celebrated  festivals  by  feasts,  drinVing-bouts,  and  public  dances,  and 
even  "  did  not  fear  to  play  dice  in  the  churches  and  oo  the  altars 
where  they  ought  to  worship  God," 

What  horrible  (acta  does  Jacques  do  Titry  relate  of  the  Univerwty 
of  Paris  1  He  says :  "  Everywhere  in  the  streets  and  squares  of  the 
city,  public  harlots  dragged  students  to  their  stfiws  almost  by  violence ; 
and  if  they  refused  to  enter,  they  immediately  followed  them,  shouting 
after  them, 'Sodomite!'"  In  one  snd  the  some  building  there  were 
schools  above  and  a  house  of  ill-fume  below.  In  one  part  the  harlots 
were  (Quarreling  with  each  other  and  with  their  pimps,  and  in  the  other 
the  students  were  disputing  and  contending  noisily.  Jacques  do  Vi- 
try,  who  relates  these  abominations,  lived  in  the  13th  century,  and 
his  account  agrees  only  too  well  with  the  picture  drawn  of  that  cen- 
tury in  the  bull  of  excommunication  just  quoted.  And  in  that  same 
century  the  greatest  of  the  scholastics,  Albertus  Mn^us,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Bonaventura,  were  students  and  teachers  at  the  University 
of  Paris,  Thus  it  appears  that  from  the  enrliest  period  to  the  present, 
good  and  evil  have  existed  in  the  universities  together.f  At  the  same 
time  it  should  not  be  denied  that  good  may  have  previuled  more  at 
aome  one  time,  and  evil  at  another. 

To  learn  what  evils  prevwled  at  some  one  university  at  one  particu- 
lar time,  it  is  only  necessary  to  read  those  parts  of  the  statutes  which 
refer  to  the  conduct  of  students  and  professore.    Hie  evils  which  they 

t  Tha  wont  ptrlod  of  Uia  Osmun  nDliwnmM  fUl>,  u  ITS  ihill  He.  In  til*  ttin*  of  tlia  pnn- 
lana  or  Fannillim.  nanrly  fnxD  ItlO  to  IMl ;  Hid  wtlhln  the  mair  pirrliiil  balonp  tta*  dndtnt- 
lift  of  Kmt  mut  eiiHJIeDt  man;  h,  BlmoB  Duh.  bom  ItWj  Ptui  Flemlnfu  bom  ISMi  Jo- 
bHinn  Fnoek,  bom  ISIS;  Pml  OnhudC,  bom  IMS;  OUoTon  Qnnlhe,  born  1908;  UuUa 
Opltx,  bora  lS9v  \  uU  many  otliert. 
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cite  on  particular  occasione,  had  almost  certainly  already  become  gen- 
eral ID  the  unireraity. 

To  refer,  for  example,  to  the  statuUs  of  tlie  font  Acuities  at  Yienna, 
already  quoted.  'When  the  theolo^csl  studeota  are  wurned  sot  to  be- 
come drunkards  and  lechera,  to  avoid  Buspicious  places,  d:c. ;  wLen  the 
atudenta  of  law  are  directed  to  be  quiet  at  lectures,  and  not  to  shriek, 
bowl,  or  hiss,  to  avoid  Tile  company,  infamous  persons,  and  brawlers, 
gamestera,  &c^  and  bo  on,  as  might  be  cited  from  these  statutes,  it  may 
be  taken  for  certain  that  those  who  drew  the  statutes  were  obliged  to 
inaert  these  wamiogs,  by  the  most  disagreeable  previous  experience. 
And  the  facts  which  vouch  for  such  warnings  are  frequently  to  be 
foand  in  the  records  of  the  universities. 

The  like  is  true  of  what  the  Btntntea  say  with  reference  to  teachers, 
J^  for  example,  some  master  at  Prague  had  not  lowered  the  established 
lionorarium  for  lectures,  to  attract  more  hearers,  the  statutes  would  not 
have  prohibited  the  doing  so. 

We  may  here  insert  some  prohibitions  from  the  Vienna  statntea.* 
The  stadenls,  these  say,  shall  not  spend  more  time  in  driuking,  lighting, 
fuxl  guitar-playing,  than  at  physics,  logic,  and  the  regular  courses  of 
lectures ;  and  they  shall  not  get  up  public  dances  in  the  streets.  Quar- 
relers, wanton  persons,  drunkards — those  that  go  about  serenading  at 
night,  or  who  spend  their  leisure  in  following  after  lewd  women, 
thieves,  those  who  insult  citizens,  players  at  dice,  having  been  properly 
warned  and  not  reforming,  besides  the  ordinary  punishment  provided 
by  law  for  those  misdeiueanors,  shall  be  deprived  of  their  academical 
privileges  and  be  ex-matriculated.  These  threats  are  directed  espe- 
ci.illy  against  thoee  who  go  about  breaking  into  doors.  M.isters  of 
different  faculties  shall  keep  the  peace  with  each  other ;  beani  shall 
not  be  ill-treated ;  and  at  disputations  no  ribaldry  or  indecent  gestures 
ah  all  be  permitted. 

Tlie  pioua  earnestness  of  the  expressions,  not  only  of  the  faculty 
statQtea,  but  of  those  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  respecting  the  reli- 
gion and  morality  of  the  students,  is  truly  edifying.  Sins,  they  say, 
d^ken  the  spiritual  eye,  so  that  it  cannot  discern  reSned  trutha. 
Though  one  in  that  condition  shonld  make  great  advances  in  learning, 
it  would  be  ID  his  bands  a  weapon  for  fearful  wickedness,  not  a  help 
npon  the  road  to  virtue.  In  schools  of  learning,  a  strict  discipline  must 
prevail.  Holy  Church  can  never  gain  by  study,  as  long  aa  men  injure 
themselves  by  vice  more  than  they  are  enlightened  by  instruction ;  for 

•  BcUlkforledn-,  lei  igq.  Gomiure  the  IngoliMcIt  bumry  rcgalltlon^  wtilcb  prnvlils  that 
■tbo«»pi>c*nlMlo«Mh  hj  tht  ftcnUy  ihdl  not  tpeod  man  Uin«  U  uvoms,  flKlnlng-bmw, 
wtUt  fuMtl-fiMjtn  ud  Inla-pli^an,  Uiu  la  iibtloHphj."— JTlrfcw,  It.  91. 
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the  destroying  one  single  soul  is  so  great  an  evil  that  it  cannot  be  made 
good  by  tbe  enligbtenment  wilL  learning  of  innnmerable  others.  Bet- 
ter that  children  remain  at  home  in  ignorance,  but  pure  and  innocent, 
than  that  they  should  go  to  school  and  be  destroyed  by  sin,* 

It  was  an  object  of  solicitude  to  pions  and  conacieDtious  men  at  all 
periods,  that  yonth  should  lead  moral  lives  at  the  UDivereitiea,  and 
ahould  be  saved  from  pervetsioD.  To  this  end  tbe  most  various  means 
were  resorted  to,  bat  mostly  without  avail. 

At  the  older  German  univeruties,  as  at  Fang,  bnrsariea  were 
fonnded,f  at  which  a  number  of  stndenta  lived,  under  the  strict  auper- 
vision  of  a  Rector  bunce,  and  receiving  assistance  from  him  in  their 
studies.  But  many  bets  show  tbat  in  these  bursaries  the  students  led 
lives  any  thing  but  moral,  as  did  many  of  tbe  rectors.  These  latter 
endeavored  to  attract  new-comers  to  their  bursaries;  and  in  order  to 
make  themselves  acceptable  to  them,  overlooked  their  misdemeanors, 
cast  a«de  all  slrictDess  of  discipline,  and  even  pursued  abandoned 
courses  in  common  with  them  ;  all  for  the  sake  of  tbe  pro5t  to  be  made 
firom  the  bursarii  (Burtchen),  At  Erfurt,  each  Rector  burins  took  sn 
oath,  in  the  words,  "I  promise  that  I  desire  to  be  a  faithful  example 
to  my  buriarii  in  manners  and  learning."!  And  these  same  rectors 
drove  a  large  trade  in  Naumburg  beer,  sold  it  like  tavern-keepers  to 
any  one,  neglected  their  duties  as  teachers,  and  by  such  courses  grew 
rich,  while  their  students  ran  down  in  circumstances,  and  became  so 
poor  that  they  had  to  give  np  their  studies  and  go  home.§ 

We  shall  herei^r  see  what  means,  either  friendly  or  hanh,  were 
afterward  used  to  coDstruD  the  stadenta  to  reputable  livea  and  indus- 
trious labor. 
IT.    Taa  UiuvaBsnT  oi  Wvrtamata,  ahd  its  BKunom  n>  isa  EABuaa 
Univxanrm. 

When  the  first  German  universities  were  founded,  the  period  of  the 
great  profound  scholastics  was 'long  past  Anselmus,  Hugo  de  St 
Victor,  Roger  Bacon,  Thomas  Aqninaa,  Bonaventora,  belonged  to  the 
11th,  12th,  and  13ih  centuriee.  The  later  doctors  in  arta  poesessed, 
fw  the  most  part,  only  a  technical  skill  in  dialectic  fencing,  a  fhiidess 
power  of  playing  with  empty  forms,  without  feeling  any  need  of  any 
real  mental  acquirements  or  progress.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  such  a  useless  state  of  things  should  soon  be  attacked  from  more 

•  BsUlkcndwUr,  lit  t  B««  App.  XIL,  BuiuiM 

X  Alto,  to  pnotlM  tbem  In  lAtioltr.  HotMhsunii,  L  Ul.  Tli>  oath  )•  torn  thi  ititDta  In 
fbro*  balon  1«(. 

I  If otKhnunii.  Ul.  The  tegalaUdt  iantrj  ttatutM  (Hadow,  It.  H,)  prarlda  lliit '  Tb» 
ovowHi  (wfwntom)  miiM  ripat  turn  ibt  bumrj  pobllo  (uahlBn  ud  iMhin,  on  piia  o( 
loa  d  Dfllog.''    Booh  otden  hnd  ta  Iwuftitad  bfthnaUof  poslikowDtl 
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ihftii  one  direction,  uid  th^t  in  anch  an  iDtellectosl  desert  a  longing 
ftUould  grow  up  for  some  living  spriog  and  the  green  of  flourishing  hfe. 

In  another  part  of  this  historj  I  have  aought  to  deacribe  the  contest 
between  the  ancient  and  dying  Bcholsatic  syatem  of  inBtniction,  and  the 
joang  and  vigorous  classioal  system ;  the  strife  between  the  doctors  in 
arts  and  the  poets,  as  the  two  opposing  campt  were  then  called.  We 
have  seen  that  Cologne  was  the  headquarters  of  the  upholders  of  the 
ancient  system ;  and  that  most  of  the  champions  of  the  new,  either 
Toluntarily  or  involuntarily,  gathered  into  Germany,  and  in  one  place 
and  another  began  to  teach  the  new  doctiinea  in  universities  and  gym- 
nasia. 

About  the  end  of  the  16th  and  beginning  of  the  16tk  century,  the 
new  system  found  a  home  in  the  universities  of  Tubingen  and  Heidel- 
be^:  AgricoU,  Beochlin,  the  youthful  Melancthon,  and  others,  arose 
at  these  places.  The  study  of  the  classics  did  not  suffice  for  them ;  a 
second  and  more  profoundly  comprebenure  department  of  investigation 
was  entered,  namely,  the  exegetical  study  of  the  original  text  of  the 
Old  and  Kew  Testament, — a  thing  before  unheard  of. 

There  is  a  great  resemblance  between  the  great  reformatory  efforts 
of  the  latter  years  of  the  ICtb  century  and  those  of  its  beginning,  in 
which  Hu3s  was  so  influentiaL  These  efibrts,  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  classics,  fonnd  a  point  of 
concentration  at  the  small  but  world-renowned  University  of  Witten- 
berg, founded  in  1502.* 

To  compare  this  with  the  earlier  universities,  we  do  not  find  it  to 
differ  JD  the  mode  of  ite  foundation,  nor  in  its  first  statutes,  from  those 
of  Prague,  Vienna,  &a.  It  was  founded  by  the  Elector  Frederic,  and 
received  grants  of  privileges  &om  the  emperor  and  the  Pope.  Its  first 
statutes  are  dated  ia  1S08.  In  them  it  is  dedicated  to  Ood,  and  Hary 
the  mother  of  God ;  St  Paul  is  mode  patron  of  the  theological  faculty, 
Ivo  of  the  juridical,!  Cosmas  and  Damian  of  the  medical,  and  SL 
Catharine  of  the  philoeophicaL  St.  Augustine  was  chosen  as  patron 
of  the  whole  university,  , 

In  the  year  of  the  publication  of  these  statutes,  the  Angustin  Luther 
received  the  appointment  of  professor  of  ethics  and  dialectics  in  Wit- 
tenberg, became  doctor  of  theology  in  1512,  published  his  theses  in 

•  B«  Runin^  OMoty,  \.  IST-lia,  SIS-SSO ;  the  dncripUona  of  Lather,  UaluctboB.  ud  tha 
UnlTaillf  of  Vlttdcberf:  Tba  rnllawliic  »«iuit  li  iBtgndtid  In  ptrtlenlir  to  diwldsU  Uh  »- 
kU«a  uTUiii  nrlTenlt;  to  tbe  sirl;  Owmin  ddk 

t  OTiAmiuin,  L  lOS.    Im  vi>>l»pUrcinof  Ibe  hcaltr  prkvatViaiiuuidKTfBit.    BewM 

Ui-tKliinuB,  L  UT.    St  OnthvlDe  Mm  imtroDelt  of  Ilia  rbllHopblod  ItcaM]  it  Vkiau  «i]  Id. 


No.  t6,-[Vot.  VI.,  No.  1.]— 8. 
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1217,  and  in  1518  took  M«kDcthon  aa  his  fellow-Uborer  io  the  great 
work  of  the  Reformation,  vbich  wu  raainly  based  upon  the  teaching  of 
the  patron  of  llie  theological  faculty,  St  Paal, — Dpon  the  doctrine  of 
jQHlilication  by  Faith. 

Wittenberg  is  strongly  distinguished  from  the  earlier  univereitieB, 
not  only  by  its  powerful  Reformatory  infloence,  but  also  by  the  new 
studies  ictrodnced  lliere,  and  the  new  spirit  and  method  in  which  thoy 
were  pnnued. 

It  is  true  tliat  in  the  older  uoiveratiea  lectures  were  read  upon  th« 
Bible,  but  it  was  by  beginners  in  the  profession  of  teaching,  the  Bae^ 
ealaurei  Bihlici ;  while  at  Wittenberg  two  doctors  lectured  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  two  in  the  New,  and  that  upon  the  original  text.  Id 
the  place  of  the  medieval  dogmatics  of  the  SenUncea  of  Fetrus  Lom- 
bardug,  appeared  Melancthon's  Zoci,  composed  id  the  very  spirit  of  the 
Reformation. 

In  comparing  the  coarsei  of  lectures  in  the  older  univer«ties  with 
those  at  Wittenberg,  we  find  also  in  the  latter  the  seven  liberal  arts, 
except  mosic ;  bnt  in  none  of  them  were  the  earlier  teit-books  used, 
except  in  astronomy  and  geometry.  At  first  sight  it  would  appear 
that  dialectics  played  a  part  in  many  respects  the  same  at  in  the  older 
universities  ;  but  further  examination  shows  that  instead  of  the  mnti- 
lated  trauslat^ons  of  Aristotle  formerly  used,  the  Greek  originals  were 
introduced.  Thus,  the  Wittenberg  statutes  say:  "The  professor  of 
ethics  shall  read  Aristotle's  Ethics  in  tlt«  Greek,  word  for  word;"* 
and  in  like  manner  is  the  professor  of  ph3rsics  to  read  Aristotle's  Pby- 
eica.  And  where  the  original  text  is  not  made  the  basis  of  instruction, 
Melanothon's  manuals  of  dialectics,  physics,  and  ethics,  composed  with 
the  most  thorough  study  of  Ariatotle,  are  substituted  for  them.  In 
like  manner,  Melaoctbon's  Rhetoric  was  a  teit-book,  in  which  he 
closely  followed  especially  Cicero  and  Quintilian ;  and  which,  as  he 
says,  was  intended  as  an  elementary  introduction  to  the  understanding 
of  the  writings  of  both  those  authors,  who  were,  in  the  middle  ages^aa 
good  as  forgolteu.  Tba  entirely  subordinate  place  previously  occupied 
by  rhetoric  !□  comparison  with  dialectics,  and  its  introduction  to  a 
higher  one  by  means  first  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  and  in  general  of 
the  ^udy  of  the  classics,  appears  from  the  fact  that  in  Wittenberg  dec- 
lamation alternated  with  dispntatiou  on  the  Saturdays,  whereas  pre- 
riously  there  had  been  dispniations  every  Saturday. 

In  grammar,  great  changes  took  place.  We  hare  elsewhere  related 
bow  the  scholars  of  Hcgius  in  particular,  as  Buach,  Murmellius,  Gtesa- 

•  Cbrpw  K^bnoatomm,  x.  lOIO; 
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rios,  &t^  ttnaaoxKlj  opposed  the  received  grammstical  Uxt-books, 
particalarly  the  DoclrinaU  of  Alexander  de  YiUft  Dei,  and  how  they 
vere  more  than  once  persecuted  for  tbat  reason  by  the  adhereuta  of 
the  aocient  acholasticistt),  especially  the  Coli^oert.  The  "SpislUi  of 
Oiseurt  Jfen"  was  a  promiaeDt  satire  upoD  the  vulgar  livea,  and  the 
correapondingly  barbaroua  etjie  of  these  achoiaslics. 

Melaacthon'a  Ziatin  Grammar  was  the  result  of  the  study  of  the 
dasaics,  and  both  promoted  that  study  and  drove  out  the  previous 
grammalical  teit-booka. 

Lecturea  upon  the  Latin  and  Greek  clacaics  were  not  given  at  all  in 
the  earlier  universities,  while  they  filled  a  very  important  place  at 
Wittenberg.  By  the  study  of  the  Latin  classics,  the  new  Latin  gram- 
mar, uid  A  rhetoric  based  on  that  of  antiquity,  was  gradually  substi- 
tuted for  the  barbarous  nedieeval  Latin.  Melancthon's  historical  lec- 
tures, also,  took  the  place  of  Canon's  ChronicoR,  as  a  new  work. 

The  University  of  Wittenberg — mainly  through  Melanothon's  in- 
flaence  d  uring  the  1 6th  century — became  a  model  for  other  Protestant 
universities.  This  will  appear  at  once  upon  conyiaring,  for  instance, 
the  lectures  of  the  theological  and  philosophical  faculties  of  Kouiga- 
berg  and  Grei&wald  wilL  those  of  Wittenberg;  they  will  be  found  en- 
tirely similar  in  substance  to  the  latter.* 

While  it  thus  appears  that  tlie  University  of  Wittenberg  was  br  in 
advance  of  the  earlier  onea  in  respect  to  learning  and  instruction,  the 
queatioD  also  arisea.  What  was  it  aa  to  morals  and  discipline  as  com- 
pared with  them ! 

To  judge  from  ita  statutes  of  1546,  it  was  in  no  better  condition  than 
Vienna,  Tiibicgen,  Ingolatadt,  Ac,  had  bean  before.  These  denounce 
the  folly  of  such  yonths  aa  imagine  the  university  to  be  a  place  of  un- 
bridled license,  and  who  by  their  bad  example  ruin  many  others ;  who 
destroy  quiet  and  atadioue  indostiy,  disobey  the  rector,  do  not  attend 
church,  wander  about  by  day  and  night,  stir  up  disturbances,  break 
into  hooses,  rob  gardens,  commit  thefts,  and  wantonly  insult  and  in- 
jure othera.  They  enact  that  none  shall  challenge  another  to  fight; 
liarlots  are  threatened  with  severe  punishment ;  decent  clothing  is 
enjoined ;  immodest  dancingf  forbidden  at  festivals,  and  lampooners 
and  liars  are  declared  to  be  in&mous.J 

•K<wh,iS(M,S«8,?rs,iqq.  Hula  ti  waang  U»  nblact*  oriHtiini  it  finUkirald.  n>..aT*. 
IbAm'  owf  b*  Honil^  thu  •llhoiigh  Uh»  ware  no  leotnn*  on  moilg  it  Wlttsabarg,  mula  It- 
HlfdldiiotlWiUMH.  In  put  L  of  U)l>  hlitoij.  I).  IIS.  u  eitrust  IWim  hli  Tibia  Tillc  liglTn, 
btfluiliic  thu :  'Oh  tfae  Itth  Dxi,  ISBS,  wbcn  Dr.  U.  LtiUicr  antarulBtd  um*  tnoilelui,  nd 
tbnj  imi  Km*  bMnUfnl  molil)  ind  Hi  piKee,"  ice. 

1  ^W»i>ul1pBDlah  tluaa  wboftrBlmmodefltlndinclnftUid  wboaArTyjoangwDmennandlii 
1  did*  (wiUiliig  r),  1b  TloIiUoa  or  tba  urdlnuf  form*  of  dM«ol  ataelag-'—OBrptH  Bejbnn,,!. 
m.  t  lb.  I.  MS,  *«. 
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Various  diaconrseB,  drawn  ap  by  Melancthon,  to  b«  delivered  hj 
the  rector  before  and  after  the  annua)  readily  of  tba  statutes,  prove 
the  iad  itate  of  Utings  trhich  the  Btatutei  iodicate  clearly  enough. 
Thus,  one  of  these  addressee,  delivered  in  1537,*  says:  "When  I  con- 
sider how  at  this  time  discipline  is  broken  dovn  and  disorder  prevails, 
deep  grief  seizes  me.  I  see  in  spirit  the  severe  punishment  which 
shall  overtake  the  obdurate.  Never  were  youth  so  hostile  to  the  laws; 
they  are  resolved  to  live  according  to  ibeir  own  desires  iraly,  and  not 
to  regard  the  wishes  of  others.  They  are  deaf  to  tlie  word  of  God  and 
to  tho  law.  How  few  strive  after  profound  and  thorough  learning  1  A 
few  learn  here  and  there  something  which  will  afterward  be  useful  to 
them,  and  the  rest  learn  nothing  whatever." 

"  Let  it  not  be  imagined,"  says  another  of  theee  addresses,  "  that 
umversities  are  intended  to  assenible  young  men  of  leisure  to  amuse 
themselves  and  gamble.  No ;  they  are  meant  to  foster  divine  knowl- 
edge aud  other  good  learning ;  they  are  meant  to  enlighten  men 
aronnd  them  by  wisdom  and  virtue. "f 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that,  despite  the  vice*  thus  cen< 
aured,  to  which  part  of  tbe  students  at  Wittenberg  were  addicted,  yet 
at  this  same  time  there  proceeded  from  the  school  of  Luther  and  Me- 
luncthon  moat  influential  and  excellent  men;  men  like  Trotzendor^ 
CamereriuB,  Neander,  Matthesius,  and  many  others.^ 

It  may  perhaps  be  asked,  How  was  it  that  snoh  extraordinary 
teachers  as  Luther  and  Melancthon  did  not  exert  greater  moral  in- 
fiuence  on  these  vicious  students  t  The  great  number  of  them  was  one 
hindrance;  and  the  more,  aa  they  gathered  to  Wittenberg  from  all 
the  countries  of  Europe,  and  by  reason  of  their  difierencea  in  national 
character,  were  huder  to  man^^  than  if  all  natives.  It  should  also 
be  remembered  what  requirements  were  made  upon  Luther,  Uelanc- 
thon,  and  the  other  teachen  for  tlie  great  work  of  the  Keformatioa  in 
church  an^  school;  bow  much  they  printed,  what  an  extensive  cor- 
respondence they  kept  np.  Thns  it  happened  that,  notwithstanding 
their  wonderful  activity,  very  little  time  remained  to  them  for  personal 
intercourse  with  the  students ;  and  tiiat  only  with  such  as  sought  them 
of  their  own  accord  ;§  not  with  those  who  kept  at  a  distance  lix>m 
titem,  living  a  low  life,  and  desiring  to  be  undisturbed  iu  it.  Lastly, 
the  history  of  the  Reformation  shows  that  the  students  in  various  ways 
misinterpreted  for  evil  the  newly  rising  intellectual  freedom,  and,  not 


•ace  It  tho  um*  tliua  at  good  and  urn  d  Ih* 
n  to  raA,  M  Ihia  work,  pvt  L  ie>. 
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hanng^  any  religiouB  adaptation  to  it,  fboliBbly  and  wildly  broke  over 
all  bonnds.  To  andeistand  this  Btat«  of  thiogB,  it  ia  only  necessary  to 
recAU  the  excesses  which  forced  Lather  to  leave  the  Wartburg  and  re- 
turn to  Wittenberg  to  restore  order  there. 

T. — HiBTOBI  Of  THI  JLutRBi  O*  IBB  UhITZBHTIK  in  TBI  BlTISTUMTH 

Cnrroar. 

We  have  described  the  dark  aide  of  the  discipline  at  Wittenberg  ia 
the  I8tli  century.  At  the  other  universities,  Protestant  and  Catholic, 
the  etadeats  were  in  a  similar  condition  of  disorder:  Thus  at  Tlibin- 
ger,  Konigsberg,  Qreilswald,  Ingolstadt,  tbe  statutes  prohibited  drink- 
ing, gaming,  lechery,  fighting,  street  tumtilts,  &c.;  the  same  escessea 
which  are  threatened  with  punishment  by  the  statutes  at  Wittenberg,* 

It  would  seem  that  such  insubordination  could  not  be  exceeded.  It 
was,  however,  during  the  17th  century;  a  period  when  wickedness 
was  more  vanton,  influential,  and  universal  than  before. 

But  in  order  tbe  better  to  describe  the  peculiarities  of  this  terrible 
demoralization,  something  must  first  be  said  of  the  depositJon. 

A. — DEP  osrno  H, 
Called,  also,  Beania.    "  Beani"  were  thoee  who  are  now  called  by  th« 
nniveroally  received  term,  which  needs  do  definttioQ,  of  "  Foxes."  Th«  f 
word  is  derived  from  the  French  bee  jaune,  yellow-bilLf     The  Beania 
or  Deposition  was  a  strange  ceremony  by  which  the  Beani  were  re- 
ceived to  be  studenla. 

In  s  dissertation  of  the  Swede  Fryksell,  there  is  a  description  of  a 
Deposition  which  the  author  attended  in  1716,  at  Upsala;  and  which, 
from  the  illustrations  accompanying  it,  seems  to  have  been  precisely 
like  the  German  oneaj 

"  The  prlndpal  of  the  ceiemoaj,  called  Hgtt  Depoaitoi,"  te,ja  thU  aathor, 
"  caused  the  youths  who  deured  to  be  received  lato  tbe  claw  of  Htudeiits  to 
dresft  in  clothes  of  various  patterns  and  culors.  Theii  foces  were  blacked,  and 
long  eaiB  and  horns  wefe  fastened  to  their  hata,  whose  brims  were  fssteoed 
down  smooth  ;  in  each  comer  of  their  mouths  was  Inserted  a.  long  boar's  task, 
which  they  must  hold  bst,  like  two  little  tobacco  pipes,  during  the  subsequent 
beating  ;  and  on  their  shoulders  were  placed  long  black  maotleg.  'IIiub  bid- 
eonsl;  and  ridiculously  clothed,  like  those  whom  t)ie  Inquisition  hag  coudemDed 
to  the  flames,  the  DepuGitor  diHmlwies  them  from  tbe  Deposition-chamber 
and  drives  them  iiefore  him  with  a  utick  like  a  herd  of  oxen  or  asses,  to  a  hall 
where  the  spectators  are  awaiting  them.  Hero  he  arranges  them  in  a  circle,  in 
the  middle  of  which  he  stands,  makes  faces  at  them  and  silent  reverences,  ridi- 
cules them  tbr  their  absurd  appearance,  and  tlien  delivers  a  discourse  to  them, 
proceeding  from  bnrlesque  to  earnest.  He  spealu  of  the  vices  and  follies  of 
yontli,  and  shows  how  necessary  it  is  for  them  to  be  improved,  disciplined,  and 


•  Bw  KBpM,  tl ;  Sodk,  L  SST-Sn,  B»M& 

t  XHiiH>wwil*BiMd,Kiii(tlgill7.  Btaxtutit  Anbnat  Iftttltm 


tlai  at  Biant,  Batttitmtn  la  ofun  (aaaA  \  •nd  luuad  of  Fmelf  (Foi),  Her&rt  uf  ■  Fma. 
m  Ota  Orifln  of  Ut  InlUallm  iff  SiicOamtn  tnio  UaivtnltUi,  IIU. 
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pollihad  b;  itudy.  Then  he  aikt  them  Tmrlont  qnetUmu,  which  they  must 
ftmwer.  But  u  the  twine's  Uakt  which  thej  hold  In  their  mouthi  hinder 
them  from  ipeaklng  distinctly,  tfaey  make  »  n(dio  more  like  iwlne'i  RTunting  ; 
whereupon  the  Depoeilor  colli  them  swine,  gives  them  a.  light  besting  with  a 
sUcIi  over  the  shoalden,  and  &  reproof.  These  teeth,  he  says,  signify  ex- 
cesses ;  for  yoQDg  people's  nnderstandiugs  are  obscured  by  ezoeaa  In  CAtingond 
drinking.  Then  he  produce*  out  of  a  beg  a  sort  of  wooden  tongi,°  with 
which  he  takes  then  about  the  neck,  and  shakes  them  alwut  until  the  tasks 
fall  down  on  the  ground.  If  tiiey  are  docile  and  industrions,  he  gays,  they 
will  get  rid  of  their  tendencies  to  intempemnce  and  gluttony,  M  of  these 
swine  s  tusks.  Then  he  pulls  off  their  long  ears,  by  whloh  be  gives  them  to 
vndentand  that  they  munt  study  diligently,  ualess  they  wish  to  remain  like 
»mea.  Tlien  he  rembves  their  homa,  which  slgnily  bnitAl  rudeness,  and  draws 
out  of  his  bng  a  plane.  Each  Bmta  must  now  lie  down,  first  on  his  stomach, 
then  on  his  bock,  and  then  on  each  side,  while  the  Depodtor  planes  him  his 
whole  lenRth  In  each  position,  saying,  '  literature  and  liberal  arts  will  in  like 
man Der  polish  your  mind.'  After  some  other  laughable  ceremonies,  the  De- 
positor fills  a  gre&t  vessel  with  water,  which  he  pours  upon  the  head  of  the 
novice,  and  afterward  wipes  him  with  a  coarse  towel.  The  buffoonery  lieing 
ended  by  this  washing,  he  admonishes  the  planed,  scrubbed,  and  washed  aa- 
■emblage  that  they  must  commence  a  new  life,  strive  against  wicked  Impulses, 
and  hty  aside  evil  habits,  which  will  envelope  their  minds  Just  as  their  difler- 
ent  garments  envelope  their  bodies." 

This  account  was  illustrated  with  cuU,  and  it  and  they  appeared  in 
a  little  boolc  published  iu  1680.f  The  fronUspiece  represeuta  all  the 
iDstruments  of  deposition,^  and  the  remaining  cnts  the  use  of  them, 
and  nader  each  is  a  brief  eiplanatorj  rhyme.  In  the  first  the  feontu 
is  having  his  hair  cut  off,  in  the  second  his  ear  cleaned  with  an  enor- 
mous ear-pick,  and  nnderneath  two  lines,  importing — 

"  Let  your  ears  he  olosed  to  proleut  yon  iguiut  roola ; 
I  oUanae  yoa  for  leamiog,  not  fbr  vile  buflbenery." 

Further  on,  his  Bacchant's  teeth  are  shaken  out,  his  hand  filed,  a  beard 
painted  on  him ;  he  is  hewed  wilh  an  axe,  planed,  bored ;  the  horns  are 
taken  off  him,g  and  he  is  measured  with  a  measnre. 

Besides  the  explanations  already  given  of  the  meaning  of  these 
ceremonies,  there  are  many  others  substantially  umilar.  Thus,  one 
writer]  says : 

••  with  ]t|i  whlck  OnteS  «t  »d  dnw  ink  in  tlf-M(~— u  tDBnuuiit  twj  vividly 


I'KlulDipoiaioHlt.    ArfffloriM,  apud  Alb4nim  BMoi^,    lisa' 
}  TbcM  in  lumed  in  tbg  IbUawliig  buuHten : 

**  ,Simi,  dotabiv,  Mdtiu,  dau,  cfo^ri,  n* 
hvniM.  cum  Uma  moUiii 
in  rmtrU,  cam/tuva  »IJbrtip4jbrptaJ' 
I  a  Conniig  (£■  .JaUfuMotUM  ^wdanioil,  DlMTt  It.  )>.  1»)  Hri,  -  Tba  InltiUlaii  of  new 
sUdenB,  vblsli«*«]l»«i>«jiMlMai>q^M<AAnM.''  DoM  UiU  fin  iIm  ts  tlia  i>hna^  ■  He 
smit  get  rid  ot  bli  homi  tint  I'  Anather  dwlTtUoD  of  "  DtpotUtim'  la,  tma  th*  pBUIii|  of 
Uialr  Bruiu-ihlp  npoD  ■  pxit;  or  Uialr  niUc  nrnancn,  with  it  Bh  JTsmm  Uiiim.  Frag^  L 
%  MS.    Tha  phnH  ramlodi  u  of  LeTtUeni.  itL  M-li. 

1  -  SiMrt  AecmiLl  o/Oit  Aoiutmieat  DtpatUfo«,/ir  Km,  OmtUmen  Sh^dmU  <md  001% 
\ij  F,  B.  Ffeonlng.  linperiil  Noury  Pnblie  ud  Depotluu  la  tli*  OulTertfty  af  tim."  Dafer- 
tanUely  wltbont  diU. 
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"Ths  hat  and  honu  repregent  b  wanton,  wild,  and  iDiabordiiute  naturae 
like  that  of  an  obstinate  ox  ;  ths  Bacchant'i  teeth  repreaent  a  man  who  is  like 
a  wild  boai,  and  when  the  Depositor  takes  them  awaT  from  the  new  student. 
there  shonld  also  be  taken  awaj  all  snch  wild,  Bnapplui.  and  devouring  qnall- 
tjea.  Tlie  great  Me  and  plane  allude  to  coarse,  unpolished,  and  booriiih  man- 
nen.  And  as  aWi(u>  means  nothing  ebe  than  an  una^  hewn  and  shitped  out 
'  a  rough  block,  thus  ahonld  s  student  be  midiit  from  such  coarse,  unpolished 


The  above  account  of  (he  Deposition  at  Upsala  omits  a  concludiog 
■hcl  of  the  ceremony  which  was  practiced  both  there  and  in  Germany.* 
After  the  Benni  bad  gone  through  all  tbeir  symbolical  annoyanccB, 
they  were  brought  to  the  dean  of  the  philosophical  facnlty,  who  ex- 
amines them  about  their  school-lmow ledge,  and  admonisliea  them  hovr 
touseit  in  studying  and  in  life,  Tlien  he  consecrntes  them,  putting 
salt  in  their  moulha,  and  pouring  wine  on  iheir  heads.  The  salt  was  a 
symbol  of  wisdom,  and  reminded  them  of  the  words,  "  Let  your  con- 
versation  always  be  salted  with  salt ;"  the  wine  signified  purification 
from  the  dirt  of  the  Btania,  and  admonishes  the  student  thenceforward 
to  lay  aside  all  ancleanlinesa,  and  to  live  a  pure  life. 

Uost  writers  on  Deposition  state  that  in  ancient  times,  at  Athens, 
Constantinople,  and  Berytua,  the  novices  were  subjected  to  the  same 
annoyance.f 

That  the  ceremony  of  Deposition,  at  the  German  oniversities,  was 
not  merely  a  piece  of  buffoonery  invented  by  the  studenis,  but  waa 
reckoned  an  ofiGcially  authorized  ceremony,  appears,  for  example,  from 
the  following  statute  of  the  University  of  Erfurt:  "No  one  shall  be 
enrolled  as  a  student  who  shull  not  previously  have  undergone,  here  or 
ebewhere,  the  rite  Qi DepotiUon,  anciently  eatabliahed.J  In  like  man- 
ner, by  the  ancient  statotes  at  Prague,  no  one  could  be  admitted  to 
tbe  baccalaureate  examination  who  had  not  undergone  Deposition. 
Hie  ceremony  was  permitted  to  bo  performed,  however,  immediately 
before  the  examination  or  during  it,  in  the  presence  of  the  master.g 

The  Greifswalda  sUtntes  of  1645  say,]  "The  Deposition  is  to  be 

•  FrrkHll  if.  njHyi,  "Ta  km  rrooi  Fielubalmliu  tlut  ult  unit  vlntf  irere  eODUnonlr 
bi«tclitln)i«n(iit  npN|]|)Hitatliu'iuilTW*rUa>r  udhadtMU  •ddtsMof  FraLutadmatl 
DtpoalUoD  u  Upnlm  In  1MB. 

t  So  CcuriBB,  tIw  flTH  u  HtTKt  from  flng(ii7  Kul«»o,  in  wlilch  tb«  luttrr  iihbUdiii 
a*  ami  IBBOJUHS  ot  wnitm  tX  Albuu ;  vfalcb  airla  Eh«  snUoin  I>uk  Into  tlu  IhnTth  c*o- 
t«7.  In  tfaa  ililh,  ItH  Empenr  JsRInlBB  foitada  Iha  tonnentlnc  of  noTlen  emnlDg  to  Goiutu- 
ttBopIc  Hid  Brtuu.  TbatutDtHaTtheTTnlTaiii^arTtaiiuariSSiMT:  '  A1hi  latloMprv- 
■nB(UT*iaHli««-einaan,Tl»moaUadS«fil,w]lhanMlaiuBotdiia,«  lo  moliM  th«a 
wnk  otbu'  lijjnrtia  oi  HwtDmtlr.'* 

J  Motaebmnn.  t.  TtT ;  inil  ba  iBra  <IiI  oanUmuIlim,  p.  MB},  ■■  Tba  dilef  b«dla  <oil<tast>d  the 
Dppatltlak  In  ihB  Ikcaltj-rwnti," 

I  JfMnn,  Vnie.  Prag,  L  I,  Iffi.  I  K«b,  t  SCT. 
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kept  up.  Sutjh  Beam  a*  feel  themselveB  free  from  bcLoo!  diBciplioe, 
are  inclined  to  idleoess,  and  think  tbemselves  exceedingly  learaed,  an 
to  be  eoniewhat  sharply  admonlalied  doring  the  DepoeitioQ  how  tridbg 
their  learning  i«,  and  how  much  they  have  yet  to  learo." 

OpinionB  of  the  Depotition  were  Tery  different  Melaocthon  sud, 
"This  vexation  may  remind  you  that  yoa  mnst  meet  in  life  many 
troubles  and  difficulties,  which  are  to  be  borne  with  patience,  lest  im- 
patience bring  you  into  worse  condition." 

Lnlher'g  views  were  similar.  MattheeiuB  relates  that  at  one  Depoai- 
tion,  Luther  himself  "absolfed"  the  novices.  Among  many  other 
beautiful  remarks,  he  said,  "  This  was  only  a  child's  Deposition ;  when 
they  grew  up  and  served  the  people  in  church,  school,  or  state,  they 
would  then  really  'depose'  their  parishioners,  pupils,  and  citizens. 
And  this  annoyance  accustoms  the  children  from  their  youti  to  endu- 
rance ;  and  he  who  csnnot  endure  and  listen  to  any  thing,  will  not  do 
for  a  preacher  or  governor."* 

"  When  Martin,"  it  is  related  elsewhere  (Luther's  TabU  Talk,  "Walch, 
xxii.  2232  and  2233),  "  was  at  a  Deposition,  he  '  absolved'  three  boys, 
saying,  'These  ceremonies  will  also  be  of  this  service,  that  they  will 
make  you  humble,  not  pompous  and  presumptuous,  nor  accustomed  to 
wickedness.  For  such  vices  are  frightful  monstrous  beasts,  which  have 
horns,  and  are  not  good  for  students,  but  do  them  harm.  Therefore 
be  humble,  and  team  to  suffer  and  have  patience,  for  you  will  be  pass- 
ing through  a  Deposition  all  your  lives When  any  thing  be- 
falls yon,  do  not  be  mean-spirited,  cowardly,  and  impatient  .... 
but  be  bold,  and  endare  such  a  cross  with  patience,  without  murmur- 
ing :  remember  that  at  Wittenberg  you  were  consecrated  to  endurance ; 
and  you  can  say,  when  such  a  thing  happena,  Well,  I  began  to  be 
"deposed"  at  Wittenberg,  and  it  will  last  me  all  my  life.  Also,  this 
Deposition  of  ours  is  only  a  figure  and  picture  of  human  life,  in  all 
manner  of  ill-fortune,  trouble,  and  discipline.  Pour  wine  on  their 
heads,  and  absolve  them  from  being  Seani  and  BachanU.'" 

Later  writers,  again,  spoke  with  contempt  of  the  Deposition,  and 
called  it  a  stupid  buffooneryf  and  a  barbarous  custom.J 

These  opponents  lived  during  the  17lk  century,  in  the  time  of  the 
terrible  custom  of  Fennalism ;  and  in  the  shameful  abnse  of  the  Pen- 
nals  ihey  saw  only  an  extension  of  the  Deposition.  The  Deposition, 
says  Weisius,  is  finished  in  an  hour,  while  the  vexations  of  the  Pennals 

•  MnU»«lu'  laA  8ermo»  <m  iMOtr. 

t  Conr\nB— —rhe  fo'ly  of  pelolnt  ilnilMilB,'    ConriBg  dM  In  1*31. 

t  -  Pot  iirny  ihli  harhnrlun  [Tom  aermtny,"  uyi  Umnliu,  «ba  wu  tntprstoT  of  ttsdlM  St 
Aubuli.    1I(  <lwt  III  1««3. 
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last  &  year.*  Id  Jena,  Vftleotin  Hoffmann  came  oat  in  defeose  of  tba 
DepoaitioDff  saying  that "  the  barbaroos  and  barbaroualy  named  cuatom 
of  Pennaluation,  though  it  looked  macb  like  the  Deposition,  was 
nevertheless  as  wide  as  the  heavens  apart  from  it,  sioce  the  Depoeilion 
vaa  not  prtrale  but  public,  sod  conducted  by  some  one  appointed  by 
the  aathoritieB." 

Although  we  may  well  believe  the  respectable  and  officially  ap- 
pointed depositor  Hoffmann,  still  there  are  many  reasons  for  believing 
th&t  the  DepoeitJon  waa  what  gave  its  origin  to  Fennalism,  ae  it  cer- 
tainly was  what  the  latter  falsely  clwmed  to  resemble.  Luchten,  in 
his  "  Oration  offMiut  Pemtaiiam^'  says  that  "the  Sekoristt  do  not 
pass  over  those  who  have  been  '  absolved'  by  Deposition.  From  Be- 
anism,  they  tell  them,  you  are  free;  but  yon  are  now  PenaHU;  you 
must  remain  in  that  equally  shameful  condition,  and  cannot  escape 
from  it  in  leas  than  a  year.*^  The  same  appears  from  the  above  cited 
description  of  the  Depoeidon  in  Upsala.  After  the  ceremony  of  De- 
position, it  ia  said,  the  Depositor  declares  that  the  Beani  are  thence- 
Ibrth  free  students,  but  that  they  must  still  for  six  months  wear  the 
same  bl&uk  mantle  used  at  the  Deposition,  and  must  every  day  offer 
themsclvea  to  do  service  to  their  older  fellow-students  of  the  same  na- 
tion, both  in  their  rooms  and  at  taverns,  and  must  do  alt  things  which 
they  are  commanded,  and  endure  all  reproaches  and  abuse.  "And 
this,"  odds  the  French  relater,  "is  what  they  call  lei  PinaUs."% 

This  unfortunate  similarity  between  the  Deposition  and  Pennalism, 
would,  of  course,  at  a  time  when  all  means  were  resorted  to  to  put 
down  the  latter,  destroy  the  former  also.  Thus,  the  Deposition  was 
discontinued  at  Tubingen  in  lTl7,  although  new  students  continued  to 
be  examined  on  their  school  studies  by  the  dean  of  the  philosophical 
&cnlty.| 

He  fitatntes  of  the  University  of  Halle,  of  19B*,  also  put  an  end  to 
the  Deposition.  "At  the  same  time,'' they  say,  "  we  retain  the  pur- 
pose for  which  a  judicious  autiquity  established  that  ceremony ;  name- 
ly, that  the  students  may  be  examioed  by  the  dean  of  the  philosophical 
faculty,  may  be  admonished  of  the  piely,  modesty,  and  manners  which 

'-Q.  D.  B.  F.  rttm  depnMtmU  aeaitmiatt.'  Pimm  8«iift]iu,  napondtou  Waldu: 
un,  Wlunbds. 

f  PraUt  iif  tlu  DtpaMlm  qf  Btant ;  pnnoaiised  la  lAI  bf  TalantlM  HoVnu.  DapsilUc 
A  tUi  tfnlTanUr.    Sdcd.    Jann,  IKS. 

1  Locbtcnliu.    Is  Oiryainttr,  p.  U 

I  riykwIL,  p.  IT.  •Oi^tappttoUUi  PHalm.'  Tb*  nIcMr  *B«iiM  to  darln  It  fron  th« 
Fnnh  pinitl  ipamaUt\ 

IArw>Ut,l.M«;  ud)>*glTM,itp.lll,uutniitfraraKfiitaiii«i'i-£lMr4<iHimMU« 
Ctmmf  4^  DtpetUton!' 
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befit  an  ingennoua  yoath ;  that  adrice  far  the  proeperous  beginning  of 
their  Rtudies  may  be  eupplied  them  ;  &□<!  that,  eridence  of  this  being 
gireo,  the;  amy  be  admitted  to  the  atudj  of  letters,  if  their  age  per- 
mita,  by  the  use  of  wine  and  salt,  and  dismissed."* 

In  Jena,  the  Depoaition  waa  tesbicted  to  thia :  that  the  instrnmenta 
of  martyrdom  were  only  exhibited  to  the  new-«omers,  their  use  ex- 
plained, an  appropriate  admonilion  given,  and  then,  as  before,  they 
were  taken  to  the  dean  of  the  philosophical  faculty,  who  examioed 
them,  and  instructed  them  how  they  ought  to  live  and  to  study.f  Id 
Wittenberg,  the  practice  waa  discontinued  in  1733  ;  and  sixteen  groft- 
chen,  which  the  Depoaitor  had  received  from  a  Beanus,  were  handed 
over  to  the  philosophical  facnlty.J 

B. — FXHNAUait. 

The  Deposition,  in  spite  of  alt  the  tngi-comic  annoyances  to  which 
the  new-comers  had  to  sabject  theouelvee,  waa  still,  as  we  have  aoen, 
intended  in  earnest;  was  even  recognized,  and  indeed  commaDded,  in 
the  academical  statutes,  and  performed  in  the  preaence  and  with  the 
help  of  the  dean  of  the  philosophical  faculty. 

UnprtDcipIed  older  students  perverted  the  practice,  however,  in  a 
dishonest  manner,  into  the  devilish  caricature  of  FennalJam.  This  has 
been  described  to  as  by  many  cotemporariea,  even  in  many  official 
papers,  in  royal  rescripts,  and  in  a  decree  of  the  Diet  of  Ratjsbon  ;  all 
of  which  agree  so  perfectly  that  we  cannot,  nn fortunately,  doubt  at  all 
of  the  actual  eiistenee  of  this  imp  of  the  devil. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  university  statutes  and  annals  show 
that  at  all  times  dangerous  vices  and  disorders  were  arising  in  all  the 
tiniversilies. 

In  a  discourse  by  Pro£  Wolfgang  Heyder,  of  Jena,8  in  1607,  the 
whole  repulsive  life  of  a  mde,  disorderly  student  is  described  in  the 
BtroDgeet  language ;  but  Fennolism  is  not  alluded  to  in  it.  But  only 
afew  years  later,  about  1810  and  ICIl,  it  first  appeared,]  and  for  fifty 
years,  until  1661,  it  had  posaessioQ  of  the  universities.  The  fiourishing 
season  of  its  tyranny  fell  in  a  most  terrible  period  for  our  country,  in 
that  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  ;  in  those  years  when  it  seemed  aa  if  evil 
had  completely  gained  dominion  over  good. 

*Kacli.L«ia,  tPhnnlKRiUtbtHid. 

t  OrohiunD,  UL  4T.  |  Sh  Appundii  TIIL 

llntbeanllmiliMDrUKTJalnnirtTuf  JinihnlitlTigtolha«n(lndl>nHor  PaBiulltai,  dltld 
U  IMl.  IL  h  hM  tkU  flflj  jtin  uid  nwn  to  It  hid  codh  Uitttisr,  ud  thtl  •  prolilMtlcHi  oT  It 
li*d^)p«T«dU(iui)'uIS1tL  (S<;haagBn.  81,)  Lnchlenlni,  at  Hslmttidt,  dsllTmd  u  iddnH 
In  1SJ1,  At  tbfi  wnclDBlAD  of  lila  v1oB-r«tont«,  In  vhloL  haHji,  "A  eoiLtAglou  pk^Bbu«TU 
now  (pHdcm)  Mtckti  ma  nslTsnltr,  MtDlac  I  know  not  wUtuoe''— luicl/,  PbhuUub. 
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What  DOW  wu  the  disliiictioii  between  Fennslinn  ftnd  the  other 
previous  vices  of  student-life ;  and  how  did  it  come  to  pass  that  even 
governments  allied  themselves  together  and  songht  all  poesible  means 
of  exterminating  it  1 

The  reason  wa^  that  this  case  was  not  one  of  excess  by  a  single  pe^ 
•on,  as  had  previously  happened,  but  waa  a  real  conspiracy,  an  organi- 
latdoti  of  bad  men,  by  means  of  which  older  and  abandoned  students 
exercised  the  harsbest  tyranny  o?er  the  younger,  and  made  all  disci- 
pline imponible.  Nor  was  this  organization  confined  to  one  isolated 
Oerman  univemty.  The  ringleaders  in  all  of  them  had  entered  into  a 
league  for  the  raaiotenance  of  their  villainous  scheme,  for  the  prevention 
of  all  disuipline,  and  the  frustration  of  at!  the  regulations  of  academical 
authorities. 

If  it  is  asked  how  this  hellish  lengne  could  establish  itself  in  so  few 
years,  it  may  be  said  that  the  existing  ceremony  of  Deposition  was  ad 
assistance  to  it  And  when  one  generation  of  elder  students  Lad, 
under  the  cloak  of  inflicting  only  the  usual  annoyances,  established 
complete  authority  over  the  new-comers,  and  kept  them  for  a  year  in 
the  hamhest  manner,  under  the  indecent  and  abominable  Pennal  ser- 
vice, it  was  endured  in  the  hope,  afler  the  Pennal  year  was  ended,  of 
taking  a  place  among  those  who  should  in  turn  tyrannize  over  new- 
comers. Thus  the  government  of  these  tyrants  propagated  itself  from 
one  generation  to  the  next 

The  older,  or  tyrannizing  stndents,  were  called  SchoruU,  "  because 
they  cut  off  (abgeKhmtn)  the  hair  of  the  younger  students,  and  also 
gave  them  a  good  dressing  down,  or,  as  their  vulgar  dialect  had  it, 
sheared  (fftieliorm)  them."  They  were  also  called  Abtoluli,  as  being 
freed  from  the  Pennal  obligations,' 

Hie  name  (Pennals)  of  the  sabject-Btu dents  has  been  variously  da- 
rived.  It  might,  very  evidently,  have  been  derived  from  the  wearing 
of  such  a  bunch  of  feathers  as  is  even  now  used  in  schools  under  the 
name  of  Pennal  ;f  those  students  were  intended  to  be  ridiculed  by  it 
who  industriously  mode  notes  of  the  lectures.^ 

The  mode  in  which  the  Schorista  apprehended  the  new-comers  is 
given  by  Schroder.  "When  young  people,"  he  says,  "come  to  the 
oniveruty,  they  have  scarcely  set  one  foot  inside  a  door,  or  house,  or 
city,  before  one  of  these  national  brothers  waits  upon  them  to  inquire, 
'Will  you  come  to  the  magnificus,  and  promise  to  obey  him  in  all 
proper  things  I'  '  What  roagnificos  ]'  they  ask.  '  Yon  have  no  friend 
Dear  him,'  it  is  answered,  'and  his  opinion  of  you  will  be  small.     We 
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will  adviu  yon  how  to  amnga  mattera  ao  th^t  you  bIisII  thftok  u  k11 
your  livea.  Follow  our  advice  with  cbeerfulDMs,  or  you  will  have  to 
follow  it  in  sorrow  ;  joiu  yoanelf  to  the  natioa ;  a  year  soon  goea  by  i 
lest  they  treat  you  so  that  you  will  have  cause  to  cune  tbem  all  your  life.' 
"  To  accompUab  their  designs  they  used  both  deceit  and  Torce.  As  for 
the  former,  they  pretended  that  their  oi^nixation  and  meetings  estab- 
lished love  and  friendships — as  the  Epicureans  were  accustomed  to  doi 
probably ;  that  is,  by  great  glasses,  beakers,  and  cans.  There  they 
bound  themselves  to  each  other,  with  cm«ing  and  swearing,  to  live  and 
die  like  brothers  for  the  wel&re  of  each  other.  But  scarcely  would 
an  hour  or  half  an  hour  go  by,  when  from  one  woH,  or  one  cup  which 
one  bad  got  more  or  lees  than  another,  arose  a  great  quarrel ;  and  those 
who  a  little  before  had  been  willing  to  praise  each  other  to  the  heavens, 
both  by  word  and  writing  were  abusing  each  other  and  pulling  each 
other  by  the  hair."^ 

We  have  many  descriptions  of  the  vile  and  abandoned  Btudent-life  of 
the  period  of  Penoalism ;  the  following  very  lively  one  is  from  the 
pseudonymous  Philander  von  Sittewald :  f 

"  HesnwMIe  I  nw  a  great  cbambei ;  a  oommon  lodgiDg-room,  or  mnseom, 
or  study,  ot  beer-shop,  or  wine-Bhop.  or  ball-room,  or  hu'lot's  eatsbllBbment, 
Ac.,  &c.  Id  truth  I  cannot  realty  say  what  it  wns.  for  I  raw  in  It  ill  tfaess 
things.  It  WM  swarming  full  of  Btudenta.  The  most  eminent  of  them  sat  at 
a  table,  and  drank  to  each  other  until  their  eyes  turned  in  their  heads  Uka 
those  of  a  stuck  calf.  One  drank  to  another  from  a  dish— oat  of  a  shoe ;  one 
ate  glass,  another  dirt ;  a  third  drank  from  a  dish  In  which  were  all  sorts  of 
food,  enough  to  make  ona  sick  to  see  it.  One  gave  another  his  hand  :  thej 
asked  each  other's  names,  and  promised  to  be  friends  and  brothers  forever; 
with  the  addition  of  this  clanse,  '  I  will  do  what  Is  pleasant  to  you,  and  avdd 
what  is  unpleasant  to  you ;'  and  so  each  would  tie  a  siring  o£F  hts  leather 
breeches  to  the  many-colored  doublet  of  the  other.  But  those  with  whom 
another  refused  to  drink  acted  like  ■  madman  or  a  devil ;  sprang  np  as  high  sa 
they  could  (or  anger,  tore  ont  their  hair  in  their  eagerness  to  avenge  ench  an 
Insult,  threw  glasses  in  each  others'  faces,  ont  with  their  swords  and  at  each 
other's  beads,  until  here  and  there ime  fell  down  and  lay  there  ;  and  snchqaar- 
rels  I  saw  happen,  even  betweep  the  best  Mends  and  blood  rslatives,  wiUider- 
Ilisb  rage  and  anger.  There  were  also  others  who  wore  obliged  to  serve  as 
waters  and  pour  out  drink,  and  to  receive  knocks  on  the  head  and  pulls  of  the 
hair,  and  other  similar  attentions,  which  the  others  bestowed  on  them  as  if  on 
so  many  horses  or  asses ;  sometimes  drinking  to  them  a  dishful  of  wine,  and 
singing  the  Bacchni  song,  or  repeating  the  Bacchus  Hosa — '  0  nfrunolartonm/' 
Beep.  'MJd  gratiMmatml' — which  wait«n  were  termed  by  the  rest,  Bacchante, 
Pennals,  house-cocks,  motber-calves.  sucklings,  qoaslmodogeniti ;  and  thej 
Mng  a  long  song  about  them,  beginning — 

'PnndiT  in  UiBPanndi  UUur  are  mSwnd, 

Who  m  lUelj  newlj  rtatfamd, 

And  *bD  tt  home  hive  1«e  b«o  MluTed, 

Knning  thefr  >notfa«n,' 
And  which  ends — 

>  Thni  im  >1l  dT  tbt  Fenittl*  Ottiti, 

AUbongb  tbar  all  ir*  yttj  aoiHillei.' 

•  Sotirtdn^  iyumptli^Piact,W;  in  actiBHsin,  p.  40;  •adgamiiwa  Ktrbrfs  dwrlpttoo, 
Appnidii  X. 
tJ(iiA7iifa;Puti    OlTm  bf  Bctaeogen,  p.  35. 
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"  At  tli«  conclnsloii  of  thew  ceremonfes  and  lODgB  thej  cot  off  their  hafi,  u 
thej  do  that  of  h  profearing  nun.  From  this,  thme  itudeDts  are  called  ScAo- 
rnCai,  also  Agtrer,  PaialiBitr  ;  but  among  themaelveg  thej  call  each  other  gaj, 
fiee.  honest,  brave,  or  atont-hearted  itadenb. 

"  Others  I  BBw  wandering  about  with  tbeir  ej'eg  nearly  ihut,  as  if  they  Trere 
Id  Uie  dark,  Fsch  with  a  drawn  gword  in  hU  hand,  vrblch  they  would  strike  on 
the  aloriet  till  the  sparks  flew ;  then  would  cry  out  Into  the  air  so  that  tt 
would  give  one  a  pain  in  the  eant ;  would  Bsaault  the  windows  with  stones, 
dabs,  and  sticks,  and  cry  out,  Here,  Pcnnat  I  here,  Feii !  here,  Becb  1  here, 
caterpillvl  here,  Honnt-of-Olives-man  I  with  such  a  tearing  and  striking, 
driving  and  running  about,  cutting  and  thrusting,  as  made  my  hair  stand  on 
end.  Others  drank  to  each  other  off  seats  and  benches,  or  olf  the  table  or  the 
door,  under  their  arma,  under  their  legs,  on  tbeir  itnues,  with  the  cup  under 
Uten,  over  them,  behind  them,  or  before  them.  Othen  lay  on  the  floor  and 
let  it  be  poured  into  them  as  if  into  a  funnel. 

"Soon  the  drink  ing-capa  and  pitcbers  began  to  fly  at  the  doors  and  the 
ItoTe,  and  through  the  windows  so  outrageously,  that  it  provoked  me  ;  and 
Othen  lay  there,  spewing  and  vomiting  like  dogs." 

A  Becond  deacription  of  this  abominable  stadent-Iife  is  given  \fj 
SchoUgen,  from  a  work  published  at  Giessen,*  which  itates  that  "the 
Schoristr,  at  the  f  enual  feasts,  when  thej'  have  eaten  and  drank  to 
their  Batisfaction,  are  accustomed  to  carry  off  movables,  bocks,  mann- 
■cnpts,  clothes,  and  whatever  else  tbey  happen  to  find ;  and,  moreover, 
to  be  guilty  of  all  manner  of  insolences,  such  as  breaking  down  and 
dectroying  stoves,  doors,  windows,  tables,  and  chests, 

"And,  further,  the  youoger  students  have  been  made  to  copy  all  sorts 
fA  writings,  to  wut,  to  go  of  errands,  even  ten  and  twenty  miles  and 
more.  If  one  of  these  male/triala  and  Pennal-flayere  happens  to  choose 
to  have  something  copied,  tlie  junior  must  be  at  hand  to  serve  as  hia 
leribe;  has  he  gueata  and  friends  with  him,  the  young  man  must  be 
there  to  wait;  is  there  any  thing  else  to  be  done  or  to  be  obtained,  or 
to  be  brought  from  any  of  the  neighboring  villages,  the  young  fellow 
most  go  at  hifl  order,  and  be  hia  servant,  meeeenger,  and  porter.  Does 
he  choose  to  walk,  the  junior  must  attend  aa  hia  body-guard  ;  is  he 
■topidly  drunk,  the  novice  most  not  flinch  nor  budge  ftom  him,  but 
most  remain  close  at  hand  aa  if  he  were  his  master,  must  serve  him  and 
help  him  along  the  itreeL  Is  he  sick,  the  juniors  must  wait  on  him 
by  tum^  so  that  he  need  never  be  alone ;  does  he  wish  for  music,  if 
the  junior  is  skilled  in  it  he  must  be  his  musician,  all  night  long  if  he 
deares  it.  Is  any  thing  else  whatever  required,  the  new-comer  is  set 
about  it,  and  he  must  be  forthcoming,  even  if  he  were  Nck  in  bed 
from  his  discipline,  and  at  midnight.  Does  the  older  student  get  into 
a  quarrel  or  a  fight,  the  junior  must  carry  his  sword  to  him,  and  he 
ready  for  assidnous  service  in  the  matter,  Wonid  he  gratify  his  vilo 
desires  with  blows,  the  junior  must  suffer  the  blows  and  boxes  on  the 
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eu  whtcli  come  from  his  cursed  and  devilish  passion ;  must  pa^entl^ 
endure  the  moat  shameful  personal  abuse,  and  must  let  the  other  work 
his  entire  nill  upon  him  as  if  he  were  nothing  but  a  dog.  In  short, 
be  treats  him  like  a  slave,  after  hia  own  hateful  nill,  almost  more 
harshly  than  the  harshest  tynnts  or  most  shameless  men  could  do ; 
and  what  is  still  more,  although  these  tormoutora  inflict  the  most  un- 
endurable tortnrea  upon  these  young  people,  they  must  preserve  per- 
petual silence  about  it,  and  must  not  dare  to  open  their  lips  or  com- 
plain to  any  one,  even  to  the  academJctd  authorities ;  or  olherwiae 
they  will  never  be  '  absolved'  and  admitted  to  become  students ;  which 
threat  terrifies  them  so  much,  that  they  would  suffer  the  moat  severe 
and  vilest  shame  and  torment  ten  limes  over  rather  than  to  inform 
any  one  about  it." 

We  find  a  third  description  in  a  rescript  of  Duke  Albrecht  of 
Saiony  to  the  Univereityof  Jena,in  1624.*  Hesaya:  "Customs  be- 
fore unheard  of — inexcusable,  unreasonable,  and  wholly  barbarian — 
have  come  into  existence.  When  any  person,  either  of  high  or  low 
rank,  goes  to  any  of  our  universities  for  the  sake  of  pursuing  hts 
Studies,  he  is  called  by  the  insulting  names  of  Pennal,  fox,  tape-worm, 
and  the  like,  and  treated  as  such  ;  and  insnited,  abused,  derided,  and 
hooted  at,  until,  against  hia  will,  and  to  the  great  injury  and  damage 
of  himself  and  his  parents,  he  has  prepared,  given,  and  paid  for  a 
stately  and  expenuve  entertainment.  And  at  this  there  happen, 
without  any  fear  of  God  or  man,  innumerable  disorders  and  excesses, 
blasphemies,  breaking  up  of  stoves,  doors,  and  windows,  throwing 
about  of  books  and  drink! ng-vesaela,  looseness  of  words  and  actions, 
and  in  eating  and  driokiDg,  dangerous  wounds,  and  other  ill  deeds ; 
shames,  scandals,  and  all  manner  of  vicious  and  godless  actions,  even 
sometimes  extending  to  murder  or  &tal  injuries.  And  these  doings 
are  frequently  not  confined  to  one  each  feast,  but  are  continued  for 
days  together  at  meals,  at  lectures,  publicly  and  privately,  even  in  the 
public  streets,  by  all  manner  of  misdemeanors  in  sitting,  standing,  or 
going,  such  aa  outrageous  howls,  breaking  into  houses  and  windows, 
and  the  like ;  so  that  by  such  immoral,  wild,  and  vicious  courses  not 
only  do  our  universities  perceptibly  lose  in  good  reputation,  but  many 
parents  in  distant  places  either  determine  not  to  send  their  children  at 
all  to  this  university — founded  with  such  great  expense  by  onr  honored 
ancestors,  now  resting  iu  peace  with  God,  and  thus  far  maintaiaed  by 
onraelves — or  to  take  tfaem  away  again  ;  so  that  if  this  most  harmM 
state  of  affairs  is  not  ended  and  removed  out  of  the  way  at  the  begin- 

•  StUd  Das.  > ;  glT»  br  Uerhit,  p.  1». 
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ning,  it  maj  well  happen  that  verj  toon  no  stndenta  whatever  will  be 
left  in  the  place,  *ad  that  this  inBtJiatJOD,  which  even  in  these  careful 
Mid  petiloUB  timea  ii  >o  tuefiil  in  advandng  the  gloiy  of  God,  spread- 
ing abroad  hia  name,  which  alone  makea  bletsed,  the  promotion  of  all 
good  and  liberal  arta,  and  the  muntenanoe  of  q>irit(ul  and  temporal 
goTfroment,  which  depends  on  them,  may  go  entirely  to  rain."* 

Huch  inflnenca  was  exerted  by  a  voA  npon  Pennaliam,  enUtled, 
"  Chriatian  RecollecdonH  of  the  Orders  and  Honorable  Cnstoina  intro- 
duced in  many  of  the  Enngelical  Uuivereitiea  in  Germany,  and  of  the 
barbarous  ones  now  for  some  years  crept  in  during  these  miserable 
timea,  by  Johannes  Matthnos  Meyhrt,  Doctor  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tares  and  Frofesaor  in  the  Ancient  Univeruty  of  Erfurt:  Schleissin- 
gen,  1636."  The  author  will  be  remembered  by  many  readers  by  his 
hymn,  "Jernsalem,  thon  loAy  bnilded  city,"  aed  by  hia  two  works 
**  On  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem,"  and  "  On  the  Four  Last  Concerns  of 
Men."  It  may  be  imagined  what  the  feelings  of  one  who  found  aoch 
pleasure  in  the  great  themes  of  eterai^  would  be  in  respect  to  the 
immoral  and  riciooa  conrsea  of  the  students  of  his  university .f  In  se- 
vere  anger  against  it,  he  describes  it  in  the  coarsest  terms,  only  caring 
to  make  his  account  trae  and  comprehensive.  His  anger  sometimes 
curries  him  beyond  moderation,  and  even  to  injostice  to  the  Lutheran 
Cbsrch  ;  hut  the  substantial  trath  of  his  description  of  Pennalism  is 
shown  by  its  agreement  with  those  of  his  contemporaries, J 

Although  in  earlier  times  part  of  the  students  lived  immorally,  still 
new-comers  oonld  easily  avoid  them,  and  follow  their  own  course. 
But  daring  the  ascendency  of  Pennalism  this  wss  substantially  impoa- 
nble,  as  appears  by  a  letter  of  the  wall  known  Schnppius  to  his  son, 
who  was  about  entering  the  university.  He  says  to  him :  "  Yon  may 
imagine  that  at  the  universities  they  sop  clear  wisdom  up  by  spoon- 
fuls, and  that  no  fdly  is  to  be  seen  in  any  corner,  but  when  yon  come 
there,  you  moat  be  a  fool  for  the  first  year.  You  know  that  1  have 
apaied  no  pains  or  money  upon  yon,  and  that  yon  have  not  grown  np 
behind  yonr  father's  stove,  but  that  1  have  carried  you  about  from  one 
place  to  another,  and  that  already  a  great  lord  has  looked  upon  you 
with  pleasure  and  given  you  a  place  at  his  table.  But  you  must  fop- 
get  this.  For  it  is  a  part  of  wisdom  to  be  foolish  with  the  age,  and 
to  give  in  to  ibs  manners  so  far  as  conscience  will  allow.  Let  yourself 
be  plagued  and  abased  for  this  year,  not  only  in  good  German  but  in 
iUng.     When  an  old  Wetteraner  or  Yogelsberg  Milk  Cudgel  steps  np 

•  LacbtolB*  Hfi  of  Pa»]lvn,  (Tan  In  ini :  ••  It  (uiHit  b*  old  bow  tt  prodoHi  ■][  BUMT 
tf  eompi  «in  d*rt»7i  ill  dlwdplliH,  ud  arldcaUr  molt  dovD  m  lof •  at  Innlnt." 
tHrrfttt  wBborait  jHutnUMhuddlidmlEiftutinlMa  j  ApgwDdli  X. 
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ftnd  pulls  your  now,  let  it  not  appev  singiil&r  to  yon;  endure  i^  sad 
harden  joureelf  to  it,  'Olim  meminiiae  juvabit.'  I  wmh  you  faiUi- 
fully  flgainsC  becoming  yonnelf  one  of  the  gang  of  Scfaorisls  after  the 
Pennal  year  ib  over."*  Whether  the  aon  followed  this  advice  after 
enduring  the  frightfoi  Penoal  life  for  a  whole  year,  is  very  doubtful. 

"  The  end  of  tlie  Pennal  year,"  aays  Schfittgen,  "  wae  the  absolution  ; 
in  whicii  a  member  of  the  whole  LandimanoBchaft  '  absolved'  tbem, 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  year,  and  declared  them  real  Undents.  For 
thiB  puqjose  tlie  poor  Pennal  was  obliged  first  to  go  round  to  all  the 
members  of  the  landsman nachaft,  and  reqneit  them  to  permit  him  to 
be  released  Irom  hia  slavery.  If  he  found  grace  in  their  eyes,  he  bad 
now  to  foTDish  an  absolution  feast  After  this  he  was  a  Btndent,  and 
there  forthwith  entered  into  him  seven  evil  spirits,  who  made  him 
torment  the  Pennala  jost  as  he  had  himself  been  tormented." 

The  varioQs  governments  now  undertook  to  pnt  an  end  to  these 
evils,  but  after  a  time  they  found  that  succesaful  efforts  were  impossible 
UDgly.  For  if  an  ill-conducted  Schoriit  were  sent  away  from  Leipzig, 
he  would  go  to  Jena,  and  be  received  with  open  arms  by  his  com- 
panions there.  For  this  reason  aeveral  noiver«itJes,  as  Wittenbei^, 
Ednigsberg,  Marbui^  and  othera,  associated  together  and  made  atat- 
ntes  in  common  against  the  practice.f  Still  they  accomplished  no 
more  than  other  ungle  nniveiaitiea  with  their  innumerable  prohibitiona 
and  severe  punishments. 

Id  16S4,  the  Gennan  princes  took  occasion,  at  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon, 
to  procure  the  following  ordinance  :l  "  Whereas  we  have  taken  into 
careful  consideration  the  severe  and  bitter  afflictions,  especially  the 
bloody  and  wearisome  war,  with  which  Almighty  Ood,  in  his  justice, 
is  disciplining  our  beloved  fiitherland  and  the  German  nation,  together 
with  other  neighboring  kingdoms  and  countries,  and  have  still  more 
ripely  considered  the  causes  whereby  these  evils  have  come  upon  s 
conntry  and  people  so  remarkably  prosperous,  we  have  found  not  to  be 
the  least,  among  other  fearfnl  vices  which  have  come  into  TOgne  Dot- 
withstanding  both  the  first  and  second  tables  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments of  God,  that  most  hsrmful  and  disorderly  custom  which  has 
crept  into  the  univeniities  of  Germany,  called  Pennalism ;  by  which 
certain  yonng  persons,  reckleea,  wicked,  evil-trained,  and  neglecting  all 
Christian  discipline,  waylay  in  the  most  scandalous  manner  those  who 
oome  from  other  places  to  the  universities  from  trivial-schools,  pteda- 

•  SchoppLm"  "rHmd  in  Xnd,"  I.  Va. 

t  TbtH  aUtnUi  mn,  finn  In  Anoldt  (L  U8),  ud  ware  emflreHd  "by  K1mC«  a«r|n  'William. 
(Ibid.  Mi.)    BfliAtlgfD  {p.  Ud)  glTca  tha  nun  iDranuOaQ  torn  tbt  onUou  of  acfeD^ilu 
i  SehOIIgiui,  lU. 
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g^ams,  or  gTmnMionu,  to  acquire  Tarions  leaiDing  in  the  claMiciil 
looguet,  libenil  arte,  philosophy,  or  in  the  higher  fauulties,  as  well  u 
those  who  are  bom  and  brought  up  in  the  places  where  such  univer-  . 
nties  are, — who  t^eat  them  barbarously,  not  only  with  insultJug  scoffing 
gettnres  and  words,  bnt  with  dishonorable  and  abominsble  abuses  and 
Mows,  and  often  demand  of  them  such  service  and  waiting  on  as  a  reo- 
aooable  master  would  hentate  to  require  from  the  least  of  his  servants, 
—bat  alao  oblige  tbeaa  new  students,  at  oomiug  and  going,  and  when- 
«ver  else  they  choose,  to  fdmnh  Uieni  with  feasta  and  entertunmenti ; 
•o  that  the  money  which  their  parents,  often  with  the  ntmoet  difficulty, 
in  thew  times,  when  money  i«  so  scarce,  have  given  them  to  maintaJB 
tbem  through  the  year,  most  be  squandered  in  one  and  another  drinlc- 
ing-bottt  and  feast ;  so  that  many  good  minds  are  driven  desperate  by 
■och  '  exi^tations'  and '  concussions ;'  and  the  result  is,  that  many  well- 
began  coDisee  of  study  are  obstructed,  and  parents  disappointed  in  the 
hopes  they  have  conceived,  as  well  as  the  church,  the  government, 
■ehools  aod  the  commoawealth,  deprived  in  the-moet  unjustifiable  man- 
ner of  ttsefitl  inetranents."* 

But  this  (ndinanoe  in  like  manner  failed  of  its  efTect ;  and  successiiil 
•fapa  iu  the  buuneas  were  only  firet  taken  from  1G60  to  1882.  Saxony 
mM  first ;  Fennalism  being  driven  out  from  her  univereities  of  Witten- 
berg, Jena,  and  Leipxig,  by  the  regulation  that  a  student  expelled  from 
one  of  them  for  that  reason,  should  not  be  admitted  into  either  of  the 
Others.  Ihis  example  was  followed  by  the  universities  of  Helmstadt, 
OHseen,  Altor^  Bosto<^  Frankfurt,  aod  Efinigsberg.  In  1684,  Elector 
Fnedrich  Wilhelm  powerfully  confirmed  the  Eonigsberg  anathema 
•gainst  Fennalism,  by  an  edict,  in  which  he  expresMS  great  indigna- 
tion against  the  mode  in  which  students  newly  con>e  to  the  university 
nro  "held  in  servitude  for  a  year,"  and  demoralized  through  and 
through.  And  he  addi ;  "  This  vicious  aud  disorderly  lifb  so  well 
ploaice  the  Fennals,  that  they  fbrget  their  freedom,  and  take  so  much 
pleasure  in  their  aervitade,  hard  as  it  is,  that  they  not  only  do  not 
ahame  to  recognize  this  slavery  by  assuming  disrepatable  costumes  uid 
other  ootwaid  distiuotioDs  and  disgraces,  but  even  hold  them  a  credit; 
and  thus  come  to  respect  the  usurped  authority  of  their  disorderly 
•enion  more  thau  the  r^olar  power  of  the  established  academical 
magtstraoy."! 

It  was  only  after  tilt  extinction  of  Fennalism,  which  waa  finally  de- 
stroyed about  1660,  that  well-meaoiDg  students  could  employ  their 
time  well  at  the  universitiee.     This  appears  by  the  following  letter 

■nbaidlHKa  to  lol1n*ad  bjr  tba  prohlbltlott  of  Pmulkm  iHOfd  by  Daks  EberhBd  if 
WlrtMibcrt, Is IDSS.    (KUfM,lS*}  tlni«Mt,lMl 
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from  Dr.  Haberkorn,  at  6i«aMD,  to  Dr.  Wdler,  April  6, 1«61.*  Ha 
write*:  "The  condition  of  oar  aairenitj  lioca  ire  h«*s  ntterlj  de- 
Mrojed  tbe  PeDnml  sjatem, »  quiet  and  praeperon^  The  nnmber  of 
atudenta  does  not  decreaae,  but  iocreaMt.  The  ridicDling  and  other 
feataree  of  the  accnned  Pennaliun  have  entirely  oeaaed,  w>  that  I 
hardly  Kem  to  be  rector,  although  I  yet  hold  liiat  office.  Many  pa- 
rente  thank  God  with  uplifted  hand*,  and  wiah  out  nniveraity  much  of 
the  divine  bleaaiDg.  I  remember  to  have  eameatly  niged  your  high- 
worthineM,  at  Frankfurt,  to  pnah  yonr  efforta  to  baniih  thia  hell-hound 
ont  of  all  the  nniTervitiea  in  the  Boman  Empire ;  but  that  in  apite  of 
all  the  pains  that  conid  be  taken,  it  could  not  be  done.  Now,  bow- 
ever,  I  donbt  not  your  high-wor^ineaa  will  make  oae  of  your  great  in- 
fluence and  good  fortane,  to  baniah  thia  deviltry  at  leaat  ont  of  the 
Saion  UDJvereitiaa.  For  our  example  ahowa  clearly  that  the  object  la 
proved  practicable,  and  that  the  deril  will  fail  of  hia  purpoae,  however 
much  paiDB  he  takea  to  maintain  hia  kingdom  o(  Pennaliani." 

To  return  onoe  more  to  the  hiitory  of  that  vile  onatom.  It  has  been 
obaerred  that  the  old  practice  of  the  Depoaition  may  have  given  riae 
to  Fennalism,  and  that  it  waa  made  a  cloak  for  it;  and  alao,  that 
thoroughly  organiced  aocietiea  of  students  made  opposition  to  all  dia- 
dpline,  and  this  not  only  in  Nngle  universities,  but  that  there  eiisted 
a  league  embracing  several  of  them,  which  iwarented  the  operation 
even  of  the  severest  r^piUtiona. 

These  aodeties  we  have  referred  to  aa  "  nations ;"  but  they  had 
nothing  in  common  wiUi  the  "  nationa"  of  an  earlier  period.  The  lat- 
ter, as  we  have  seen,  were  openly  eatabliahed  and  recognized  corporis 
tions,  who  elected  procurators,  took  part  in  the  government  of  the 
university,  &o,;  whereaa  Uie  "nations''  of  the  17th  century  cone- 
aponded  to  the  "  Landimaitiuehi^tm."\  Thia  is  clearly  shown  by  « 
"  programme"  iasned  by  the  UniverMty  of  Leipdg  in  I6S4,  at  expeUing 
a  Schoriet.  "  From  this,"  says  SchDttgen  J  "  we  aee  that  the  Schorists 
had  their  'nations,'  and  in  them  teniorei,  Jiin,  and  a  fisoal  officer; 
that  they  bad  a  correapondenee  with  other  univflnities,  and  that  when 
one  nnivenity  would  endnre  one  of  their  number  no  longer,  tliey  pn^ 


UDMd.    Tba^  la  Uw  ITtb  iiuitiii7,  A  Tlbbi«an,  tin  itiiduti  ttoa  Uobanlolw  orpiit»d  Ik* 
Srw  Wartombof  JamlwiamMdMrt,-  Ikw  of  Ulm  Uh  SuiUs;  Dkm  gf  CM  WtttamWl 
th*  WurtMBlwili,  ud  (b(  BwlB  Um  HdvetUb    (KUipM,  MS.) 
t  BebSttieii,  Ida.    Tli*  "  uUdim"  thn*  tnkn  up  it  Lripdg,  bad  M  nlMlan  wbriant  to  Ok 

AiBT  old  -  uttOM"  vhU  oktod  frcm  tlw  IboadiUMi  <i(  lb*  uinnltj  sbUI  KM, 
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Tided  for  htm  elMwhere ;  that  they  held  those  dishonorable  vfao  re- 
vealed any  matter  to  the  autfaontiee,  and  penecut«d  them  evetywhere." 
From  ft  similar  docomeat  of  November  13, 1609,  we  see  in  stili  greater 
detail,  "that  each  'nation'  had  ita  Mniors,  directors,  fiscal  department, 
and  even  its  beadles,  who  held  their  o£Scea  by  toros,  some  for  a  longer 
•od  some  for  a  shorter  time.  New-oomera  had  to  submit  to  be  '  io> 
scribed'  in  one  of  these.  They  were  cited  before  the  Schorists,  and 
their  case*  adjudicated ;  and  ereiy  one  who  according  to  this  tribunal 
was  goilty  of  any  thing,  was  fined  in  money  <x'  in  an  entertainment. 
Any  one  who  told  tales  ont  of  school,  or  went  to  the  anthorities  to 
complain,  was  held  dishonorable." 

"What  a  derilish  sort  of  anthority  the  "seniors"  of  these  nations 
practiced,  appears  fixtm  an  example  given  by  Schfittgen,*  Id  16S9  a 
stadeat  named  Holdorff  compluned  to  the  pnwector  at  Rostock,  that 
"as  his  Pennal  year  was  out  some  days  since,  and  ha  wsa  required  to 
proceed  to  Copenhagen  to  enter  into  an  employment  there,  he  had 
gone  to  Hopner,  as  senior  of  hi*  nation,  and  had  ashed  to  be  absolved. 
He  answered,  however,  that  it  had  been  dedded  in  the  natjon  that  he 
most  stay  sis  weeks  over  his  year;  and  therefore  he  reqntred  him  to 
stay.  He  went  to  him  again  and  asked  amicably  that  he  might  be 
ahsidved ;  to  which  Hdpoer  answered  thtt  he  mnst  rem«n,  and  should ; 
and  that  if  he  did  not  complete  his  year,  and  six  weeks,  six  days,  six 
honrs,  and  six  minutes  beaidea,  he  would  be  tent  for.  He  asked  him  a 
third  time  to  absolve  him ;  but  Hdpner  answered  no  leas  poutively 
that  if  he  did  not  stay,  and  went,  he  would  snrely  be  sent  for."  Hsp- 
ner  afterward  cited  Holdorff  before  him,  and  because  for  fright  he  did 
not  appear,  that  senior  and  four  others  broke  into  his  lodgings  at  night 
with  drawn  swords. 

As  die  tyranny  ti  Fennalism  was  based  on  these  nations,  and  oper- 
ated by  means  of  them.  Elector  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  in  the  rescript 
already  quoted,  ordains  with  great  justice,  "diat  the  most  injurious 
system  of  Fennalism,  as  well  as  the  national  organizations,  shall  be 
wholly  broken  up  sod  destroyed."!  "^^  ti^'ih  of  tbe  fiirther  alloca- 
tion in  the  same  rescript,  vii.,  that  Pennals  have  become  so  corrupted 
by  their  disorderly  life  that  they  have  forgotten  their  freedom,  and 
take  pride  in  thdr  severe  servitude,  appears  from  the  following  fact. 
When  the  Elector  of  Saxony's  ordinance  against  Fennalism  in  Leiprig 
was  puUished  in  ISSl, "  more  than  two  hundred  Feunals  got  together, 

*P.tL    SAMIgai  took  lbs MunitfrvmSBiilnnftTpnihiaoL 

t  AnaU^  L  US,  Tb*  itUnpt  Bid*  bj  tba  OnlTinltr  of  EBslgiNrK,  1b  ISTO,  la  lifilLM  toot 
■■tlom— PciMnidia.  SlUiUB,  PranUn,  utd  WMiplttUu — nAd  to  axwoUa  uiUHslly  over  ttaam, 
aUti.    AniMdt,LISL 
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and  fixiliflhiy  swore  to  adbere  to  the  precticQ  of  PennaliHin,  and  Dot 
permit  it  to  perish.     Thej,  however,  soon  thought  better  of  it."* 

But  were  these  sssociatioDs  destroyed,  togetJier  with  Pitnnalisni,  in 
tbe  year  1862!  By  no  meana.  We  shall  we  that  the  £ur«fAen«cAa/l 
substantially  put  an  end  to  Fennalisni,  although  it  may  be  said  to  have 
continued  to  exist  in  the  Landimanniehajifn,  but  not  in  its  earlier 
coarse  and  abominable  phase. 

[TobecoitiiiMd.] 
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I.  Boll  of  Pros  11.  foa  xnuuaBiKa  tbi  Uumdatn  o»  InoovmmA 


Pina,  biahop,  serranl  of  tbe  HrrsntaorOodiin  perpetual  TemembmotK: — Among 
the  happinesw*  whiub  in  this  niuIablB  lift  ire  oSend  nsb;  the  gmorQod.Ic  Unot 
to  be  coanUd  unong  the  leut  that  by  nwiduous  utiidy  tbe  pearl  of  knoirledgo  maj 
bs  found;  whiah  polDtsoot  tbe  way  to  live  well  and  happilj,  and  mibea  the  learned 
far  different  from  the  nnleuned,  and  tike  God.  And  bealdea  that,  it  Sntrodaoos 
such  to  the  clear  DomprahenaiOD  of  the  eeoreta  of  the  anWeTae ;  it  auiala  the  an- 
leanied,  and  raiaes  on  high  thoee  bom  in  the  lowest  plaeea ;  and  tor  tliete  reaaona 
the  Apotitolio  Bee, — a  proTident  manager  In  thlnga  both  aplritaal  and  taniponl— a 
careful  diatrlfantor  of  its  hononbte  abnDdance — and  tbe  continual  and  faithful  helper 
of  every  oommendable  work,-^n  order  that  men  ma;  b«  (he  tnore  eaall;  oarried  to 
the  att^nment  of  ao  loft;  a  point  of  earthly  ooodition,  and  to  refund  ansia  with 
Increase  to  others  what  ^ey  have  gained,  aiuoe  dlntribatiou  dIminUhoa  tbe  qoan- 
tlty  of  otbertiiiDgs,  but  knowledge  inereasea  by  being  eommunloated  in  proportion 
aa  It  Ib  dHfaaed  among  mOTO  pemgna — eifacrti>  tfaem  to  prepare  places  for  it ;  asalata 
and  cberiabes  it ;  and  ia  itaelf  aoonstomed,  eapeidally  at  the  reqneat  of  Cathdio 
princes,  willingly  to  moke  grants  for  ita  convenianoe  and  naefyneea. 

A  petition  lately  B»blbltad  to  na  on  the  part  of  oor  beloved  son,  the  noble  Louis, 
Couct  Palatine  on  the  BMne,  Dnke  of  Bavaria,  imports  tliat  he,  having  long  and 
providently  con^erad  that  by  the  labor*  of  tbj>H  who  punae  learned  atudiea  the 
Divine  Majeaty  ia  wortUly  worshiped ;  the  trutb  of  the  orthodox  futh  illnstnted ; 
Tirtuef  and  good  morale  are  acquired,  and  every  apedea  of  human  prosperity  aug- 
mented,  fcrrently  deelrea,  for  the  good  of  the  oommon  weal,  that  in  bia  city  of  In- 
golrtadt,  in  the  DioMae  of  Eyatett — which  is  vety  flt  for  tbe  pnrpoee,  and  in  which 
tbs  ail  is  tempente,  and  an  abundance  of  the  neceaeariea  of  life  ia  fonnd,  and  which 
baa  no  other  university  within  a  drcait  of  almost  a  hundred  and  fifty  Italian  milea 
around  it,  or  thereabouts — there  may  be  fbunded  a  university  in  nil  the  lawful  f^ul- 
tim(>l«iiitimfftntraliiaqii«liitllieiia  fiumltatt),  wheretiia  ftith  may  be  promoted, 
the  simple  inalruetad,  equity  In  Jtidgment  preserved,  raaaon  callivated,  the  minds 
of  men  euligbtaned,  and  their  intelleota  illnatratad. 

We,  liaving  attenttvely  oonaldsred  the  premisea,  and  also  the  eminent  sineeri^ 
of  the  tUthflil  de*MioD  whteh  the  said  dnke  haa  been  proved  U>  ftel  to  us  and  to 
the  Soman  Chnrch,  aiperienoa  a  fbrvsnt  desira  that  the  said  city  may  be  embel- 
liehed  with  the  glfls  of  aoieooe,  eo  that  it  may  produoe  men  eminent  for  mature 
judgment,  crowned  with  ornaments  of  virtnes,  and  erndite  in  the  dootrinea  of  the 
vaiioud  faculIJea,  and  that  there  may  be  there  a  plentiful  fountain  of  learning,  from 
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'wba«e  kbnndaDce  all  m>;  drink  who  deair«  to  b«  imbaed  with  good  litBntnrs ; — 
Hid  (kYorabI;  tnclinin;  (o  tba  lupplintloiw  of  the  aforaMld  daka  oa  CbM  part,  for 
ttn  glory  of  tba  diviaa  name,  and  ihe  propagatioo  of  tba  fkith,  by  apoetolical 
anthoritf  do  datemiuB  *fid  ordain  that  in  the  aaid  aity  than  ahall  henoafbrwird  be 
a  Qniverait]',  aod  that  it  ahall  there  exiat  for  all  futars  tima,  in  theology,  oanoD  and 
dill  law,  medicina,  aria,  and  svery  other  lavf\il  Taoulty.  And  thatraadera  (Iiffrat4t) 
■od  stadsnta  In  it  may  fbr  the  futaie  snjay  and  ase  ail  privilogai,  libertine,  eiemp- 
tiona,  boQora,  and  immonitiea  whatsoever,  and  in  tha  aame  manner  aa  maatara, 
doctora,  and  aCadenta  in  ths  Dntversily  of  Vienna  do  or  ma  enjoy  or  una  them. 
And  that  Ihoaa  who  io  procaHoftime  ehull  have  merited  tha  reward  of  anperiorily 
In  (ha  fiuinlty  which  they  atady,  and  shall  have  aonght  a  iicenie  to  taaoh,  that  thay 
may  luatruct  othara,  or  the  honor  of  the  master's  degree,  or  the  doctorata,  may  be 
admitted  to  the  aame  by  the  doctor  or  doctora,  or  maaur  or  maatan  ofinch  ficnily, 
attar  atrict  examination,  with  tlie  nsnal  formaliljea.  And  thoae  who  have  been 
examined  and  approved  in  the  aaid  nniveraity  of  tbe  aaid  town,  and  have  obuibed 
a  lieanaa  to  (sach,  or  an  honor,  may  theraalter  bava  full  and  tne  liberty  of  reading 
and  leachiiig,  both  in  tha  aaid  city  and  in  other  nnivenitiea  where  tbey  may  da>ire 
to  Ttmd  or  (aaeh,  withont  olhar  eiatninalion  or  approbatioo,  nolwithatanding  tlie 
itatntca,  cuslonv,  and  privilegea  of  theUnivereity  of  Vienna,  or  of  other  nniveni- 
tiea, aunred  to  tiiem  by  oath,  apoatolioal  conftrmatioD,  or  any  otber  oonflrmBtioa 
whaterer,  predaely  aa  if  apeoial  and  expreaa  mention  hsd  been  made  of  them,  and 
of  the  aiitire  tenor  of  tliem,  in  tbeae  preaanla,  and  of  all  other  contrary  mitten 

Bat  we  ordain  that  aoholara  in  tliia  anivernty  abont  being  erected,  taking  an 
boner  of  any  grada,  ahall  be  held  oblttcaled,  and  obliged,  to  take  a  proper  oath  of 
Adelity,  before  tlie  Bector  tbr  the  time  being  oi  tha  aaid  unlvarsity,  aooording  to 
ths  form  given  in  theae  preeoota.  And  the  form  of  the  aaid  oath  ia  aa  follows :  "  1, 
a  acholar  of  the  Unlveraity  of  logolotadt,  ia  the  dioceao  of  Eyatetl,  will,  from  thia 
hour  forward,  be  faithful  and  obediaut  to  Saint  Peter  and  to  the  holy  Bonutn 
Chnrcb,  and  to  my  lord,  tha  lord  Piua  tba  Second,  papal  pontiff,  and  to  hia  aacoea- 
aora  eanonicaJly  incoeeding.  I  will  not  enter  into  any  plan,  agrceoieat,  nndertak- 
ilg,  or  aot,  to  causa  them  to  losa  life  or  limb.  Or  Into  any  maehinationa  or  eonaplra- 
dee  fbr  the  derogation  or  prejudice  of  the  penon  of  any  one  of  tham,  or  of  the 
authority,  honor,  or  privilegea  of  his  Cbnroh,  or  of  tba  ApoatoUo  Sao,  or  of  the 
Apoitolic  atalaua,  ordinanoea,  reaervalioua,  diapaeitioaa,  or  mandatei ;  neither,  aa 
oftcD  aa  I  shall  know  of  the  agitation  of  any  suoh  thing,  will  I  Ciil  to  impede  it  to 
the  beat  of  my  ability,  or  to  do  whatever  I  oanveniently  oan  to  signify  the  matter 
to  oar  said  lord,  or  to  some  other  penon,  through  whom  it  may  come  to  hia  nodoa. 
But  the  connseb  which  ahall  be  intruKted  to  me  by  tham,  their  maasangen,  or  let- 
ter*, 1  will  TV  veal  Co  no  one,  to  tiieir  damage.  Twill  be  their  assibtaiit  against  every 
man,  for  die  ralalnlng  and  defiindinK  the  Koman  primacy,  and  the  royaltie*  of  St. 
Peter.  I  will  be  diligent  to  increase  and  promote,  sa  much  as  in  me  lies,  their 
authority,  pri*Ucg«s,  and  rights,  andtoobeerve  withoare  their ataUitsi,  ordinancea, 
reaervatioiu,  and  dispoaitions.  1  will  aasiit  tUa  legatee  of  tba  Apostolic  See  hon- 
orably, and  in  th^  neoesnitjcs ;  and  will  follow  up,  and  fight  against,  to  tha  utmost 
ormyitrengih,heretiv  and  schisniaUcs,  and  such  as  shall  rebel  against  any  one  of 
tba  albreaaid  aneoeaaora  to  our  lord.  Bo  help  me  God,  and  tbeae  holy  EvBageliata 
of  God." 

Let  no  man  whalevar,  therefore,  inlk'inga  upon  thia  oar  atatula.and  ordinance,  or 
wltb  raah  daring  violate  it;  and  if  any  slioll  preeame  bi  attempt  it,  let  him  know 
that  ha  will  incar  the  wrath  of  the  omnipotent  God,  andofSt.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
the  Apoetleo.  Given  at  Siena,  in  the  year  of  Ilie  divine  incarnation  one  thousand 
four  hanrlred  and  flfty-nina,  on  Ibe  aaventb  lo  the  idea  of  April.  In  ths  year  of 
our  poatifloaU,  the  Brat. 
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Upon  Ilia  abora  Ikt*  of  iMtnrw  In  uti,  It  may  b*  oburnd : 

1.  Tbe  booka  whleh  patMd  for  Ariitotla'a  an  markad  with  a  iter  (*),  in  th« 
Fnvnaliat;  aa  iailHitha  Etinohl,  in  tha  Erfurt  lUt,  for  thi  ■unana»a.  Ths  lat- 
ter, togethar  with  tb«  Prior  atid  Poatarior  {etlika  )),  and  Toploa,  balong  M  llu  nav 
lagio.     The  "  old  logia"  (  Vitiu  art,  Lifiet  mMu)  it  not  that  of  ArUtMle. 

Zimr  natural ptilettfif.—''  Part  Sth  of  the  Ariatotallan  Fhjralolog;,  whiah  dia- 
pntea  apon  the  genatal  eharaotariatia*  of  living  beinga,  anoh  la  mamory  and  laaol- 
laotlaii,  aanaa  and  aanaatloii,  aleap  aod  dieaoia,  .  .  .  waklufr,  raapintion,  old  aga, 
Ufa,  daath ;  wfaicb  three  are  called  leaaar  uataral  phlloaopby  (parva  naUiraiia)," 
Bm  JTommm.  VtUt.  Prof.,  i.  1,  Ul,  SM,  SAT. 

S.  BMormrifumy  ar/w  (/"artM).— At  Pracoe,  thoaa  who  vara  onabla  to  pay  11 
Valden  ■  year,  mig'ht  attend  the  leotona  fyea.  The  piohaaar  wa*  not  lo  lake  more 
than  the  flzad  fee  for  laob  leotare,  nor,  however,  might  ba  take  laia  (by  waj  of 
attnotlng  aoboian).  If  the  loulliieH  of  bia  aadienaa  earn  palled  bim  to  diaoontinua 
hia  leetoraa,  b«  was  obliged  to  Tetnni  to  thoaa  tnaa  whom  ha  had  racaived  it,  tlie 
fca,  leaf  a  part  proportioned  to  the  leotorea  read.  Baoeiran  or  eolEaotoi*  ourre- 
■poDded  to  tha  preaaot  qiMaton,  and  their  offloa  wa*  "  to  collaot  the  dueii  of  the 
humitj;  and  aooordingly  njltla  ia  the  bonroarium."    (2iiij,  ISB,  147.) 
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6not)  a  Tidon*  ttndenc  prnjs  not  mt  all  to  God,  and  In  atx^rdanoa  with  vnah  reok^ 
iMSneiu,  whan  repToTsd  by  any  one,  evon  mildly.  Bays,  "The  hogf,  alChongh 
thej  neither  fmr  God  nor  sail  apon  blm,  yet  grow  tkt  on  Chair  fbod  in  the  Bty." 

He  poea  nnnltling'ly  paat  ■  churtih,  not  to  mcnUoD  bia  entering  It  He  ia  aa  rare 
u  hint  In  tha  ehnrch  u  a  blaok  swan  In  the  AfHoD  foreata.  Of  j>r«acheTS  he  bajs, 
"  They  are  paulonate,  moroae,  eocenlrio  ftllowa,  whose  great  enjoymoat  oonsiata  in 
attacking,  reproving,  and  abuilng  othera ;  dHanlDgtiietnia  tha  pulpit,  and  Banding 
them  to  hell.  Tbey  are  ilwayB  harpinjf  on  the  aama  atring ;  aitiging  the  Mine  eld 
eong  that  everybody  haa  heard  a  thooaand  tlmea  and  more." 

He  neither  has  at  hand  the  Holy  Soripturea,  in  whiah  the  Son  of  Ghtd  baa  com- 
manded  na  to  aeareh,  dot  does  he  tbiuk  it  neeesaary  to  read  in  them,  nnleae  wbeD 
he  has  been  in  Bome  quarrel,  and  been  bo  ponoded  that  be  ean  aaaroety  breathe, 
and  begins  to  despair  of  bie  ]ilt.  Then  he  borrowa  a  nUe  trmn  hie  neighbor,  KOd 
Uiea  a  few  Tsnea,  Jiut  aa  tliey  aaeur  \o  hii  atV{«(l  bead,  httt  with  diaeomfect,  for  he 
gapea  with  idleneBB,  and  scmtcbet  hie  head  with  the  difBoult;  of  reading.  But  bb 
soon  as  the  I>arber  talla  bifdianttobeorgood  hope,  tbs  uok  man  tliroWB  away  tbat 
old  book,  and  at  onoe  reaumes  bia  fbrmer  oaarae. 

Tba  base  desirea  which  find  tionriBhment  Id  anoh  a  life,  oompletely  daetroy  ell 
BOBceptibtlity  to  honor,  all  love  of  virtaa,  and  all  pleasure  in  Mudy;  and,  indeed, 
eitirpsle  their  veiy  aeedr.  He  thinks  not  of  wisdom,  nor  of  ability,  nor  of  honor- 
able Btadiee,  nor  of  the  welfare  of  obanth  or  state ;  bnt  he  is  absorbed  with  oon- 
temptibla  trickii,  aloth,  idloneu,  drinking,  hariotry,  fighting,  wound>,  raardar. 

If  you  happen  to  enter  bia  room,  I  BHk  you  wbst  will  yon  find  for  furniture ;  what 
viU  yon  find  !  In  the  first  place,  no  books— for  what  has  such  a  hot,  or  frantic 
■ddierly  fbllow  to  do  with  cold  and  epirilJeee  studying? — or  perhaps  a  few  csretesBly 
thrown  away  under  eeata  or  in  ooman,  defiled  with  dust,  eaten  by  moths,  almost 
deatr^ed  by  mioe. 

If  you  look  up  and  down,  you  will  see  hanging  on  the  wall  a  fbw  swords  and  dag- 
frers,  of  which  most  would  not  bring  three  lulUr  when  the  time  oomea  lo  pay  the 
Saotor'a  billa.  And  there  are  are  a  few  guns,  which  he  has  fhim  Ume  to  time  not 
been  a»hamed  to  steal  fVom  the  suburbs,  between  some  ahinglad  hooss  and  tlie 
bun  f\ill  of  grain.  Yoa  will  see  armor,  or  steel  gloTe*,  with  which  oar  giant 
appear*,  not  nuarmed,  at  the  fighting-groand ;  and  doublets,  wadded  and  well- 
filled  in  with  cotton,  tow,  hair,  or  whalebone,  so  that  if  a  quarrel  happens  they  will 
stand  ■  Bword-thrnat. 

Ton  will  see  a  few  bowla  and  many  glasws  awaiting  new  guests.  You  will  bM 
cards,  drsnght-board,  dioe,  and  othor  means  of  destroying  money  and  youth. 

He  attends  the  pnblie  ooune  either  not  at  all,  or  very  late  ;  and  hears  no  leetnrae, 
unless  lie  gets  caught  in  Iha  audianoe,  like  a  bound  in  a  bath. 

The  laiy  mtrmot  either  Bleep*  until  noon,  or  Bits  at  ■  vulgar  drinking  dabanob, 
preparing  himself  for  tha  akinnishiogof  the  night,  lotliat  man  may  see  bow  boldly 
■od  aetlvel;  he  will  sot. 

When  both  streela  and  ohambeie  ere  still,  and  both  men  have  gone  to  rest  and 
the  birds  have  left  off  tinging  in  the  boughs,  and  the  beaits  are  sleeping  in  their 
dene,  then  he  staria  up,  with  great  bangs  on  poets  and  doors,  and  breaks  tbtth 
fVoD)  where  he  had  been  abiding,  armed  and  surrounded  by  bis  followers.  Then 
you  have  to  bear  such  a  frantic  horror  and  tragedy ;  snoh  a  roaring,  groaning, 
hallooing,  shrieking,  raging,  knovking,and  throwing  of  atones,  and  many  moreaueb 
aotlons,  as,  If  one  of  the  one-eyed  giants  had  done  them,  would  have  brought  alt 
Eifflly  togethe',  and  have  banished  tha  rioter  to  eleraa]  misaty. 
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When  ona  livn  whom  bethinks  hts  enemy,  Ood  preMire  lu!  bow  man; deTil'i 
■ndfM'a  lotioiui  does  he  pSTbrm  befora  his  door  1  howdoes  he  kioktiie  doorwith 
VU  ftet  t  how  doca  he  throw  stone*  at  the  window  I 

Hi  [DDSt  needs  asusalt  the  meet  bisnisleu  people,  sgstnet  wbam  not  Momiu  hlm- 
Bilf  (DQld  sUege  any  tbiDg,  with  sach  lleo,  eUnden,  ibnaee,  ud  ahunernl  itorles, 
that,  although  tbef  are  all  Mae  and  pure  inTaudoTia,  wmething  will  alwaji  he 
balieved,  Mid  •napldoaa  mjods  will  be  kept  nnoaj, 

'When  he  tneMa  either  other  stndenCe  going  home,  or  pescef^t  dtlzeas,  ho  Alia 
npon  them  like  •  marderar  or  open  highw>7man,  with  bare  and  drawn  aword,  and 
while  the  awearer  otten  an  unlniagiaabls  nnmber  of  oatha,  he  onte  and  thruata  at 
them,  Btrihea  tham,  wonnda  Cham,  knoeka  them  down,  alampa  on  them,  utranglea 
them,  SDDrta,  rages,  and  behavea  aootly  like  ■  devil  sent  oUt  of  ha!1  In  hnman 
•hape;  and  BometiiDek  he  injurea  hia  adversary,  and  aometimea  carries  off  hia 
boo^  with  wrath  and  tmj.  Or,  if  the  time  and  piece  will  not  endnrs  this,  and 
nlhen  wilt  not  anfftr  bin  to  ahed  awitUy  men'a  blood,  and  wreak  hia  anger  npoa 
them,  the  ambitioaa  bally  reqnirea  hfan  with  whom  be  deairea  to  t^ht  to  appear  at  ~ 
■  htnre  day,  ajid  irqnirea  It  with  fyightfnl  eardoga  aod  maledlotlona.  The  honrU 
flisd,  and  the  oondltlona  atipulated,  eiaoUy  aa  If  he  were  about  to  take  the  field, 
and  lay  ont  an  encampment  for  an  army. 

And  if  the  eammened  party  !■  not  prompt  in  attendanoe,  he  mnet  paaa  for  the 
greatest  tasoal  of  all  the  nsoals  that  ever  lived  or  will  live ;  and  probahly  tbeee 
aonoDDcsmetita  are  made:  "If yon  are  an  bonontble Mlow,  meet  me  early  to-mor- 
rowmomingi  if  yon  are  of  bonorable  birth,  flght  me;  if  yon  are  better  than  a 
gallovB-thier,  set  to  with  ma." 

Vben  the  battle  is  ended,  the  nnivetaity  officer  eomea  np  and  summons  onrcen- 
tanitan  brawler  and  nuui-ealer  befure  the  Raotor.  When  he  appears  belbre  bim, 
onr  cut-and-thmater  llrady  b«^ni  slontiy  to  deny  every  thing  he  did,  ind  for 
wUoh  he  Is  BOCDBed  and  summoned,  with  a  hardy  tmpndence  trnly  wonderful. 
Bet  when  be  is  oonvined,  he  aeeks  other  devioee  to  eseape ;  and  swears  that  may 
the  devil  fttoh  him  If  he  had  not  drank  so  much  that  be  bad  qaita  lost  his  sensoa, 
and  oonld  neither  hear  nor  eea  ;  and  tiiat  he  has  forgotten  all  the  things  be  did  or 
aaid,  and  can  only  very  indistinctly  remember  any  thing  at  alt  aboot  them. 

Bat  all  the  while  that  he  wit!  not  know  any  thing  of  the  matter,  be  has  every  cir- 
enmstanee  of  it  in  his  mind,  and  oan  piead  whalevsr  may  best  serve  to  exciisB  hie 
■bare  in  the  transaction,  as  ■billfhlly  aa  if  Blmonldss  bad  given  bimamost  masterly 
tnining  In  the  art  of  nemory.  Vhen  the  decision  la  declared,  and  oar  yoang 
leader  must  either  pack  off  ont  of  the  place,  like  a  tormenting  devil  whose  very 
shadow  banns  good  peofte,  or  must  crawl  into  prison,  then  yon  will  see  what  an 
impasMOned  advocate  he  la  aboat  his  honor.  His  heroioala  snrpasa  all  the  Stoics 
and  the  philosophen,  the  Aristjdeses,  Bntillnsei,  and  Calos,  and  he  haranguea  abont 
bis  honor  with  the  moat  braxen  Impndenee. 

He  requests  that  hia  paniahment  may  be  lendtted ;  he  has  jnst  eoma  ont  for  the 
tnt  time,  after  being  siok ;  ble  flunily  will  be  branded  with  a  disgrace  whinh  can 
sever  be  wiped  oat.  In  bis  ooantry  those  who  have  been  Imprisoned  are  reckoned 
in&moin  ;  he  mast  have  aome  commnnieaAon  with  his  friends  before  undergoing 
his  peniity;  and,  moreover,  there  is  so  much  ooldaod  stench  In  the  prison  that  be 
(ennot  be  plaoed  thara  withoat  loaing  his  health,  which  no  money  will  bay  him  baok. 
Bat  when  he  abetrinlety  must  go  in,  who  ean  tall  how  horribly  he  rages  about  It, 
md  how  pmfnlly  oar  soaker  laments  1  He  aays  he  was  alwaya  a  piona  fellow,  but  a 
Utile  trifle  uneasy  after  drlnklDg.  The  Sector's  ofltolal  term  will  eoma  lo  an  end  soon, 
and  when  ha  geta  oat  he  ahall  hare  some  new  wlndowa,  and  an  everhwtln^  hatred. 
Thay  cantTBot  mighty  debts  for  board  and  lodging,  vhiob  they  are  never  able  to 
jaj.  Bnl  when  pay-day  eome*,  and  they  ar«  odled  on  ftir  the  debt,  and  ban  to 
write  home,  they  deoeive  their  parants  or  gnardlans  abont  it. 
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Their  wrlta,  flnl  of  ill,  for  Uiair  baard-taontj,  bat  with  larg*  additinu.  Alter  It 
Ui*r  pat  do>D,  bnl  with  gre»t  nlnotux*  ind  taoaoatj,  of  ooura*,  wbat  tixtj  hav« 
■qaiodersd  ou  ftMt-dkji,  birth-dftjs,  and  entertaliimeQla.  After  theee  come  the 
ftUeat  Ihlngii ;  "  Oor  landlord  married  ewih  at  KawTui'i,  and  wa  had  to  gire  bar, 
beyond  all  meaaore,  a  Hnngarian  dnaat  Ibr  a  gift  Tor  good  Gnrtnna ;  agTan  yrenaitjn 
to  aaoh  ebiid  (tbera  are  Ave),  and  ao  orU-lialtr  to  each  of  tbe  MTvant-giiia.  And 
Id  like  muiner  it  waa  Dflonaai?  lo  apend  monej  on  eaota  Ur-daj,  ol  wliioh  thers 
He  two  a  jaar  bare.  And  I  Mndled  mjaelf  into  a  Tofer  hj  altting  np  lata  niy hta, 
and  bad  to  tie  abed  with  It  lii  whole  weeka.  Tbia  ooat  ma  tigbt  UaUrw  to  tba 
^>othecary,  fanr  lo  the  doot«r,  three  to  the  barbar,  and  the  aixlii  of  one  to  ths  )nij 
who  brought  tbe  medieine  and  gave  it  to  me. 

"I  have  attended  mioni  eitnleotauea,  with  great  benefit,  and  paid  the  inatmotor 
vho  read  them,  and  who  vatoaa  hi*  knowledge  highly,  aii  guUft,  which  ha  rafaaad 
■t  lint,  and  wanted  one  mare.  I  have  bought  Iha  beat  and  liandaoiiMat  booka,  lOt 
I  ooaid  get  along  aa  well  witfaoat  them  a*  I  ooold  fly  without  winga.  And  I  ow« 
the  bookaellar  twelye  dnsala,  which  I  moit  pay  aa  aooa  aa  poaaible.  I  hare  atnna 
dothei,  to  be  lore,  but  mj  boy  haa  joat  mn  away,  and  itola  both  my  doaka,  my 
hat,  and  my  porM,  with  what  money  I  had  left,  lo  that  I  muat  hare  aoma  mitn 
elothea,  which  are  not  to  be  had  for  nothing."  Wittaiooh  impoaitioni  a*  theae  they 
Ibol  their  parents  and  guardiana,  and  alao  make  the  inanlling  oltatfa  of  avarioe 
•gUrut  men  to  whom  they  have  never  paid  lo  mooh  aa  ■  pear-atam. 

Wherever  oar  young  gentleman  goca,  he  givea  ont  tiiat  lie  ia  aniiona  to  man7. 
Be  rapnaanta  himaalf  aa  an  ooty  aoa,and  having  vei;  wealthy  panula.  Ifiiiaaait 
proapera,  ha  la  going  to  take  hia  bilde  to  tbe  Fortonale  lilanJe. 

Be  borroWB  money  of  hia  aoqaaintanoe,  and  geta  gooda  on  eredit  at  the  abopa, 
and  with  tlieaa  fae  befboli  and  entloea  (he  poor  giri,  who  moat  giadly  beliavei  what 
■be  wiahea,  and  lometimaa  granta  fhvon  whiah  (be  ODght  not.  Bnt  very  aoon  after 
that,  when  bb  deaire  la  aallaflad,  lie  pratenda  an  oooaaien  to  Im  ai^vy,  and  Innafar* 
Ua  love  to  aome  one  alae. 

ffia  olothaa,  though  not  of  ooatly  material,  are  of  a  tboUahand  ridiaalona  pattern. 
Ha  ia  Snt  lo  take  up  a  new  lUiion,  and  lltal  to  throw  it  away  ^ain,  when  it  ia  a 
little  oat  of  date. 

With  hair  like  a  orow'e  head,  and  Ilia  dog'a  fkoa  aoaned  up,  lie  la  br  woiaa  than 
Tirgil'a  vagabond,  Aohamenldea. 

There  ia  no  noble  aapintion  in  biin,  nor  any  good  habit.  Ha  wallowa  in  the  dith 
of  hia  wickednaaa.  Hia  oourae  of  villaniea  hanlena  him  Dntil  ha  loaea  all  aeoae  of 
aliama,  and  be  purenea  hia  evil  ways  with  no  reminder  flom  hia  oonaoianoe. 

Be  holda  ail  Lawa  and  raatrainta  of  antliorily  not  worth  a  enap,  and  ia  forawom 
and  reckleaa  to  Ood— eoaroely  believing  that  He  eziata  and  govema  the  world  b/ 
Hia  wiidom. 

After  thoa  paaalng  hia  nnlvardty  coane  In  negteot  of  atndy,  debaaoheiy,  and 
(oily,  he  ia  tammoned  home,  though  onwiiliDg;  onlaea,  aa  oammanly  happens,  be 
la  ftir  hia  heroio  virtoee  cot  off  like  a  peatilentlal  member,  and  r^eotad  ftom  the 
nnmber  of  atudenta.  He  laavaa,  almoat  alwaya,  yellow,  lean,  (Onken-eyed,  lane, 
toothleea,  marked  all  over  with  aean  and  bralaea.  Snoh  are  the  rewarda  of  hia 
honorable  and  angelio  lib. 

When  he  geta  to  hia  native  plaoa,  ha  la  in  no  great  hnrry  lo  aee  the  Ihoaa  of  hia 
parentaand  ftienda.  He  torn* from  a  Uon  lo  a  hate;  and  in  hia  angniah  hldaa  la 
dark  ooniera,  aeeka  interoeiaora  in  hit  mother,  aiatora,  brottaera4n-Uw,  and  nia- 
Uvea,  and  by  meana  of  their  prayan  and  entreatiea,  obtalna  leave,  with  great  diffi 
onlty,  to  orawl,  with  what  of  liimaelf  he  Itaa  not  gorged  and  goailed  away  at  Ibe 
nnivanity,  into  hia  father'*  hooaa,  and  to  anora  and  lie  bid  there.  It  ia  monlha 
before  he  haa  ooaraga  lo  appear  on  the  pnblio  atreata;  the  raaaon,  baoauae  he  will 
be  epit  upon  and  Jeered  at  by  every  *o<>i  he  meet*.  After  thia  be  will  find  himaalf 
obliged  lo  follow  a  dill^rant  oootM  of  lift. 
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IX.  SiKoimn  0*  BsAifm. 


BohAR^n  Ufa:  The  PeDii>li,  or  jaaag  etadentu,  bmTS  muf  otber  uimra, 
wbieh  I  matt  give  ia  order,  in  leTeral  dasMs.  Soma  thaj  receive  on  aooomit  of 
their  ;oDlb,  and  u  new  atadenU,  u  far  example : 

1.  Quatntodoff*a.Ui—w'bi<:b  eioelleal  eipreaaian,  nied  b;  tbe  Holy  Oboet  ilHlf, 
meo  b*ve  ahuuefall;  abiued. 

S.  JTMVUti— perhapa  from  ntephgtm,  a  tyro,  but  vitb  a  cootae  terminal  chooge. 

8.  OvmUBt—n  it,  tike  joaag  orova,  or  other  birda,  they  vere  yet  yellow  about 
tbebilL 


6.  iSwUw^*— aehaTiiig  only  jaat  left  hame,  where  they  bad  been  nnrsinslii&nti. 
T.  SattituiU—a  name,  a*  is  well  known,  applied  to  all  not  regalarly  deposed. 

8.  IiHUmtit — at  not  having  got  &r  out  into  the  world.  By  an  abnae  of  thM- 
lo^oal  lerma.  It  waa  aleo  aaid  that  tbey  were  in  itatu  Hnmoeatia. 

9.  Saff-pi^ini — ft  name  (^ven  them  at  Boatoolt,  meaning  half-etadenta.  All  alu- 
denta  were  an^ntly  termed  fV'm,  but  at  preeant  tbii  term  baa  b«oome  one  of 
■hnae,  wbioh  the  vulgar  are  acouatomed  to  apply  Co  atudenta. 

10.  Aoiii— applied  to  Cho*e  not  depoaad. 

11.  SAMtr*— beeaaae  they  pretend  lo  be  aCndenta  loo  aoon,  and  try  not  Co  aerre 
entail  their  Pennai  year. 

II.  TbjwiHi-mj — loi  it  waa  pretended  that  they  were  full  of  all  manner  of  unolean- 
neaa  Inalde,  and  ao  they  were  given,  or,  rather,  forced  U>  take  all  aorta  of  thinga. 

m.  bupttftel* — bscaciae  they  are  not  declared  tti»  ttata  their  obligationa ;  ■■ 
opposed  to  the  Ahmi^i. 

14.  Bautt-ftKuiit  ;  /uHot-goituu  ;  Janaig-fia—  (i<aiiHii/ni*)~theaa  names  are 
glTsn  to  snob  as  are  sfrsid  of  Peonaliam,  and  any  long  at  home  balbie  going  to 
the  nniver^ty. 

Z.  Hmun'B  ABiTii(ira.t 

Hsyftrt  {p.  ISS)  Klatea  bow  the  atndent  Aretlnoa,  after  leaving  the  gymnaeinin, 
went  to  the  nniveraicy. 

"He  haatsna  to  Athena,  arrives  there,  and  almost  before  he  baa  set  bla  fbot 
wiHiin  tbe  gate,  there  meeU  him  that  man-stealer,  that  gallom-bird,  and  daalinod 
to  be  broken  on  the  wheel  Knnx  Sawrilaaal,t  a  monstrona  aboMdao,  who  ought  to 
be  driven  from  tbe  earth  and  from  tiia  neiglibarhood  of  reasoning  creatares. 

"  Thia  bsMt,  I  aay,  raoognlnd  Aratinns,  aa  ha  had  (bnneily  attended  the  prepar- 
■tor;  aebools  with  him ;  and  qaiokly  be  overclouds  his  wolfish  visage  with  gloomy 
wrinkles,  prioka  ap  his  ass's  ears  like  Egyptian  gnv»4tnnee,  stretohea  bis  basvy 
ehops  aa  many  elia  wide  aa  an  elephant,  begina  to  atare  ont  of  hia  eyes  like  a  Hon 
and  to  make  tiger-clawa  of  hie  hands,  mutters  a  Ibw  words  between  hia  dog'a  teeth, 
BUTBCS  angrily.  He  does  not  in«nlt  nor  approach  the  young  msn,  however,  bat 
rans  after  Mme  of  his  like,  and  Bnda,  by  great  mlifortone,  ■  Bllhy  vagabond  and 
lewd  talker,  the  vileat  of  all  two  or  fonr  fboted  beaata,  the  moat  annwd  and  atink- 
Ing  boar  of  the  mud.  He  finds  him  In  a  publia  drinktug-boasB,  having  oramraed 
hia  fbn]  pannoh,  and  not  only  wet  himaelf  with  beer  but  bathed  himself  in  it;  and 

•  Ib  the  iMtar  qootad  at  p.  41  of  Dnk*  Albnoht  of  gsioBjr  ta  ths  Unlvwiiq' alJeni,  la  im, 
Abb  It  nsd  »  %  wTwmfm  tl  PeaaaL  la  J>iaa  our  pnseat  Fos  f  Compare  id  snlBls  eDll> 
Had  -Bow  eoBH  EMiulct  #Wats  tnU  the  BnlveiHtlatr  Is  tbi  Aeadunloal  UsuUily,  fix 
AefM  sad  Ba^mbet,  1U8,  aspvilally  p.  MT. 

tOa  PenBallsnuilDqMSIUeB,*es  "The  Aesdsmleil  LJfcof  tbaBavaiitHnlb  C«ntnr]r,'I>r 
Dr.  A.  Tholnik.  pp.  WO  u>l  m.  %  SaurUil,  L  a.,  Horsnuut. 
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■ttmdhlmaalf  up,  notto  fooliahnew,  bat  to  raging  and  ^TlDgnndDeM.  Tbii  ftl- 
loir  S«vriiss«l  infomu  thU  k  fonng  gvnttaniaa  but  anivad,  and  tbose  of  thv  place 
unit  eoDnider  vhat  ia  to  ba  don«.  SiwrOwcl  hu  soarcely  addreMed  himself  to 
thia  traitorans  abysi  (who  ougliL  to  b«  dacorated  with  a  rop«),  vhen  behold,  «11 
theoavMofhell  open,  and  Che  devlli  iniMmUfi  pour  forth  from  their  throals  noth- 
ing bat  fbirful  blaiphomln  againBt  Uod,  terriao  nviliiige  of  Hla  name,  ahameful 
•ansa  Dpoo  the  holj  uorameata,  bo  that  I  donbt  irhether  even  Eabsliaksh  the 
Aufrian  had  attained  to  mora  than  a  ehadoir  of  their  reokleunesa. 

"  The7  hold  a  conani cation,  and  the  reaoiacion  Ii  adopted  that  the  jonng  ^entle- 
tnao  (tboee  who  eDaaC  it  being  very  old  gentlemen,  not  having  the  yellow  off  theii 
bilia  jat,  or  their  aplUJe  wiped  off)  mnit  be  bntvely  atirred  np,  abused,  aod  anti- 
jeoted  to  tribnlaUon.  Wbat  fbrthar  happena  T  The  time  oomea  when  tbeee  bewCa 
lie  down  to  reit,  and  the  watohmui  baa  prodaimsd  Che  tenth  hoar  of  the  night. 
BdC  now  these  fisllowa  get  np— Sawriiseel,  VoUfVaaa,  Bchling-Kiihe,  Oaesen  Eule, 
Qeil-8pati  * — and  put  their  Bvorda  at  their  aidea,  in  order  to  be  able  to  ecforoe 
thsii  designa,  and  get  tbemielvea  to  Aretinas'  lodging.  There  thej  aaigh  like 
hones,  roar  lilie  lioua,  bleat  like  oalTee,  bellow  tike  cowa,  grunt  like  hogs,  baa  like 
abeep,  bop  about  like  nugpiea,  woodpeckers,  and  apee ;  a  wone  orew  than  the  dea- 
•rt  goblins  of  the  wastea  of  Babjionia,  of  which  the  prophet  apeaka;  monj  fVeakish 
than  the  Zihim  and  Ohim,  stranger  tlian  aelriohes,  more  paisonoui  than  drngans. 

"  Meanwhile  these  mud-blrda  asperse  the  name,  of  Arednus,  break  in  his  wiu- 
dowa,  and  apltout  thoasanda  of  abamefal  lies  aboat  hia  honored  parents. 

"After  thia  tboy  enter  Arotinni'  room,  nninvited  and  nnweicomed,  sit  down, 
anort  and  blaster  like  exacnUonera  who  eome  into  the  tortnre-ahamber  and  see  the 
priaonen,  ssk  fbr  nothing,  order  everf  thing,  and  make  Aretinna  have  beer  and 
wine  brought  in,  and  whatever  else  tliej  fancy, 

"  They  send  off  also  for  a  martyr- master  and  torturer,  who  comae  to  the  (bast,  and 
our  pious  Aretiima  lias  to  let  h^seif  he  scrnok,  inaullsd  (soolded  ia  too  mild  a 
term),  pounded,  punohed,  thrown  aboat,  and  sbuseil. 

■'  He  is  made  to  crawl  under  Che  seats,  make  a  fool  of  himself,  snnff  tbe  candle, 
carry  round  the  iifiuor,  pour  out,  rinae  tbe  glassan,  and  do  more  than  a  slave's  ser- 
vicea.  Neither  ia  he  safe  at  the  lectnre-rooin,  churcli,  choir,  or  even  at  tbe  altar, 
when  he  would  receive  the  beloved  pledge  of  Jesus.  For  this  devil's  brood,  to 
keep  bim  faithful  to  his  new  obligaljona,  stand  close  at  hia  aide,  wink,  beckon,  langb, 
and  point  with  Cheflugeratthe  good  Arednus,  undl  the  sacred  sctviees  are  over." 

r  Halls,  DAras 

We,  Leopold,  by  the  gTaoe  of  God  elected  Emperor  of  the  Konians,  alwaya  Au- 
guatua,  and  of  Qermanj',  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Dslmacia,  Croatia,  Sclavonia,  Ao., 
King,  Archduke  of  Austria,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Brabant,  Styria,  Carinthla,  Car* 
niolv,  &o.f  Margrave  of  Moravia,  Duke  of  Lniemhurg,  and  of  Dpper  and  Lower 
Sileeia,  Winembei^  and  Teuka,  Prinoe  of  Sweden,  Count  of  Hapsburg,  Tyrol,  L* 
Ferette,  Kyburg,  and  Oortz,  IjuidgTuva  of  ALsaea,  Manjuia  of  the  Holy  Boman  Em- 
pire, of  Bnrgaa,  and  of  Upper  and  Lower  Luealia,  Lord  of  tlie  Marahos  of  Sclsvonia, 
Ponus  Naonis,  SaJinCB,  Ac,  do  grant  snd  make  known  to  all  persona,  bj  the  tenor  of 
tiiaao  preaenta.  Since  we  ware  elevated,  by  the  tavorand  permiaaion  of  the  sll-pow- 
erfol  Ood,  to  the  high  ofilce  of  tlie  imperial  majoitty,  we  have  oonaiderad  that  the 
obligations  ofour  otSce  do  inan  especisl  manner  require  u«  carefully  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  oursncerlors,  the  Konum  ennperors  and  kings  (who,  among  the  other  eara* 
of  their  supreme  power,  have  thought  it  expecially  worthy  of  their  dignity  to  estab- 
lish, found,  and  alrsTigihen  the  various  academies,  gymnaaia,  and  univsriutie*  in  the 

*  ITcf^Qout,  gtqtted,  eov-eitar,  fir«etew1,  luC-sparrew,  t  Kodi,  i  Vm, 
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HoIvRi»n*nBtiipin);tbatthatlDdjorthgUb«nJ>TtBHid>d«iM«swIuoh*r«ippTO- 
priate  and  noeet—iy  ftw  tha  gwenaaaat  tud  pTtttn/uioa  of  th»  oommonirealth ,  may 
b«  eherisli*d  >od  iodud  bj  propar  honon  Mid  rawirds,  and  ma;  b;  onr  roeam 
ba  tuppilj  (MuiDDtad.  Wharau,  ilMnfbrs,  the  Moat  Berana  Fraderia,  Mairwva  at 
BnndcDhai^,  Daka  orHagdaburg,  Slattin,  Pomeiuiia,  and  of  tha  Cassubli,  Burg^ 
gnvt  of  Nsrambnig,  Piiooa  of  HalberaUdt,  Hlada,  and  Carndna,  Count  Id  Hoben- 
■oUam,  Arch-ChaDoallar  of  the  Holjr  Soman  Smpira,  Princa  Jtloclor,  and  our  own 
moat  bolovad  nlatiTe,  haa  hnmUy  mada  koown  to  na,  that  bavlof  long  considarad 
in  what  DWDDar  ba  oould  oooftr  Qpou  bbi  Siilbfal  aat^asta  aome  ain^lar  beneSt 
wboae  Ihuta  ihould  not  be  of  ous  aga  only,  nor  ihoald  Kdoond  to  tba  benaflt  of 
eoleinpomia  alona,  bat  might  endnre,  and  aoorae  to  poateiitf,  he  bad  Judged 
nMbing  ao  likalj  to  ooodnaa  to  tha  lolid  happlnee*  of  both  go>enioTi  and  gor- 
aniad,  aa  to  havs  oplniona  ao  dteaotad  that  youth,  aapedaliy  tbMia  ipproaohing 
■DBtaritf,  attar  havidg  pToaparoaaly  oomplated  thalr  pnparatoiy  atndiea  in  tba 
lower  aoboola,  aball  be  oairiod  through  a  hlgbar  ooaraa  of  aludy,  imbaed  »Uh  tba 
beat  lewning  of  every  kind,  and  formed,  aa  it  were  banaath  the  syoa  and  in  tba 
tight  of  their  pajvnU,  In  eooh  a  tninliig  m,  with  tha  blaa^ng  of  Ood,  may  in^a 
them  oaefttl  to  tha  republio.  And  whereaa,  among  tha  maana  of  atbunlng  tbia 
fclMtj,  the  drat  plaoa  ia  doe  to  those  bighai  anhooU,  whioh  era,  aa  it  ware,  indl»- 
paoHUe  tnatitticiona  for  tba  raoaiviug  of  youth  from  the  Introiluctory  od«9  to  mor« 
laaiiied  atndiaa,  »h«ring  them  by  a  anparior  ooaraa  of  diadplioe,  and  at  list  taking 
Omn,  aa  if  ftt>ni  a  full  traaaary,  tborongbly  fitted  for  audartaking  the  employmsnta 
of  the  npublio.  And  whareaa  the  afbreaald  UoaC  Serena  Piinoe  Elsotor  hath 
daaiiad  ofna,  afnoa  he,  al  moat  alona,  of  all  tbeprincea  of  Lower  Saxony,  la  not  poa- 
aaued  of  auoh  a  maat  naefti]  aemlnary,  wa  ahoold  in  onr  kindueaa  deigu  lo  grant 
bim,  aa  (kr  aa  in  na  liatb,  aathorl^  to  aatoblUh  anoh  ablghgymnaaiDmoraoBdemy, 
in  hia  eity  of  Halla,  Id  the  territory  of  the  dukedom  of  Magdeburg,  and  aubjeot  to 
(he  Holy  Baman  Eqi[dra,  wliioh  iu  point  of  privilegee  and  immuDitiea,  ahall  ba 
■pon  an  aqiuJ  fbotlng  with  the  other  privileged  ualvenltlea  of  Oermauy,  Ituly,  and 
Jtuce  (aaving  naTortlialaea  onr  authority,  and  aaTing  alao  tha  Bnpreme  Jariadlo* 
tioD  of  tha  aaid  Piinoe  ISeotor,  our  patiUoner,  and  of  hia  BUcoesaDra),  ia  wbioh 
aeademy  to  ba  erBatad,the^roftuon  of  each  asTeral  tumltj  may  baie  power,  aflar 
apreviooa  rigorana  aiamiDation,  to  grant  the  titlea  of  Doctor,  Uoenliate,  Unatar, 
and  Badhalor,  to  thoaa  worthy  of  and  entitled  t«  them;  who,  baTing  been  tbua 
ptomotad,  may  naa,  enjoy,  poaaeaa,  and  have  tha  pleaanre  of  ffomdtn),  each  and 
•vary  tbe  &von  and  privilagea  had  by  thoM  of  the  aame  degreea  in  other  nni- 
TMibieai  and  moTeOTer,  In  whioh  aoademy  tot>a  erasCad,tlia  doctoraand  aoholam, 
with  the  eonaent  of  the  aaid  Prinoe  Elaotor  and  bia  auMoaaora,  may  enact  their 
awn  atatntw,  make  ordlnanoea,  and  oreale  and  appoint  a  Pro-Bactor  and  Pro- 
Cltancellor  (tho  dignity  of  Hector  and  Chanaallor  nmalnlug  with  Die  Prinoe 
BhelAr  aa  fbnnder,  and  with  hia  ancoaaaora),  and  other  unlvenity  offloera ;  and 
■Mraovar,  Aat  tha  peraon  holding  tha  leotorata  of  the  aama  anivenity  aludi  poa- 
mm  tba  dignity  of  ooant  palotina,  and  that  the  oonfinTiDg  of  arma  and  InaigDl* 
■poa  tba  aavenl  benltiaa  t«  be  eatabllahed  In  the  nnivenilty  may  he  aa  a  ftvor  per- 
mitted to  bim,  the  Prinoe  Sector,  our  petitiDner.  Wa,  iVom  tha  ainguiar  and 
Imilgnmt  aflaction  which  wa  entertain  toward  the  Hoat  Serene  Prinw  Xleotur  of 
Braliiieuliiirg,  have  thought  proper  to  grant  (and  do  by  theae  preaenta  gracioualy 
(MM),  in  reply  to  hia  petition,  in  manner  following,  for  hU  plaaiuie,  and  do 
gnaioD^  oanoada  to  him,  aathority  to  erect  In  the  aforesaid  dty,  anbject  to  na  and 
to  the  Holy  Boman  Em]^,  a  bigher  g]'maalnm  or  aoadamy  and  nnivereity  of  all 
Meb  lawa,  arta,  and  aolencea,  aa  are  accuatomed  to  be  pul>1ie1y  aet  forth  and  taught 
ia  asy  gymnaainm,  unlveralty,  or  academy  throughauc  all  onr  dominiona  and  tboaa 
of  the  Holy  Boman  Empire,  in  auch  maDuar  aa  wa  give  and  grant  the  aforaaald 
power  and  prlrllege  In  theio  preaenta,  with  delibanitlon,  tniai  maturo  oanaalladon 
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IhMVOa  had,  and  ot  oar  Mrtait)  kamrladgw ;  that  b  to  h?,  m  tbat  Ilia  tdd  eytan*- 
kioDi,  or  aowledi/.  Hid  nninr^  maf  bt  fooDded  and  araotad  b;  tha  u]d  HMt 
6«nna  Frisoa  Elaotor  at  Halla  (wttfaoot  ao^  pr^Jvdle*,  bawaTar,  to  naighboriny 
DDiTanitifla) ;  and  whao  It  ahall  hav*  biMi  ■ractod,  with  all  tha  proftaMn,  dooun, 
and  atodanta  ooDtainad  in  it,  and  shall  oontafn  a  bod;  of  ;ontli  onltiTiting  Ihs 
atady  of  lottara  in  it,  and  anch  othar  panooi  aa  pertain  to  It,  it  ahall  poouH  eqnal 
lighta  and  dignitlaa,  and  all  imntnnitiaa,  prlTllcgaa,  Ubartiea,  hooon,  and  fhinablaaa 
Bi  are  lued,  enjojad,  poaaaaaed,  and  dalifhtad  Id  b;  tha  othar  nnlvaniltiaa  of  G«r- 
tDMOj  and  thuT  membara.  And  wa  desire,  and  hj  tha  aame  our  imparial  aqchnritj 
do  decree,  that  proAaaora  and  flt  persona  ma;  ba  appointed  bj  tha  aaid  Piinoa  or 
bf  bia  dalagataa,  to  proftaa  (frylltri)  in  tha  add  nnlvendtj,  and  to  hold  pnbtio 
lectoraa,  diepotationa,  and  reoitatlona  (rvfMtitiAMi),  lo  propoea  ar^manta  for  pablla 
diaanaaion,  to  Intetprat,  oommant,  and  explain,  and  to  do  all  aobolialie  aoli.  In  Qt» 
mode,  manner,  and  order  whiah  U  aMaataiDed  in  othar  oalTeraltlea.  And  If  tha 
DDorw  of  stud;  shall  have  been  anooaaafnllj  pnraned,  and  ahall  be  oarriad  on  tttr- 
ther,  and  if  a  propar  honor  or  pade  of  dlgnit;  shall  ba  deddad  upon  in  ackoowl- 
•dgmant  ot  talent  or  p>od  oondDat,  and  auoh  aa  ma;  merit  at  aaj  time  the  worth; 
reward  of  thair  labor,  ahall  seak  the  sama ;  we  anaot  and  ordain  that  a  tnbnnai  of  pro- 
feeaora  and  doctora  shall  be  Ibnned,  and  that  an;  who  ahatl  be  Jndpd  worth;  to 
reoai*e  the  jviaa  for  thair  oonteat  (tha  moat  St  and  axoellant  balug  peleoted),  ahall 
flrst  sabmit  to  the  obaarraaoea  to  be  oandnotad  b;  aaoh  dootora  and  profeaaon, 
aoeordinf  lo  the  anal  odBtom  of  other  nnivaraitiaa,  and  to  a  rlgoraaa  and  dillgtnt 
praparstur;  axamioalioD  (tha  bonea^  of  which  wa  charge  open  (be  oonadeneaa  of 
tha  prohaaon),  and  that  tboae  aabmitting  thsmaelTaa  Ibr  examinatlODi  and  eanalDg 
thaaiaalTsa  to  Iw  prsaenUd  to  the  nnivarait;  aathoritiaa  b;  raspeotable  and  hon- 
orable penoDB,  aooordinjc  to  oostom  and  to  tha  atatatas,  ma;  than  be  admitted  to 
the  examination  Itaelf,  and,  the  bleiaing  of  the  Uol;  Spirit  hsTitig  baen  invokad, 
ma;  ba  examined;  and  if  fonnd  and  jadged  lit  and  anffiment,  ma;  be  ereaUd 
baohetora,  or  maaters,  or  lioantiatea,  or  doetora,  aooording  to  Um  acianoa  and  leartt- 
ingof  aaobj  and  nu^  raoelra  tha  dignit;  theraof,  and  ba  inveeUd  with  the  lamS 
b;  tha  impoaition  of  the  hat,  tb«  pving  of  tha  ring  and  tha  kisa,  and  ma;  reoein 
and  have  conrerred  npou  tham  the  Mnal  omamenta  and  inalgnia  of  the  aaid  dignt< 
tiea;  and  that  bsohalon,  maaters,  Uoentiataa,  or  doetots  ereaiad  and  to  ba  oraatad 
In  the  aaid  nnivenit;  ought  U  and  ma;,  in  all  tdaeea  and  tarrltoriea  of  the  Hi^ 
Bonun  Em^re,  and  in  all  other  oounOrica  and  plaoos  &■>);  do  all  aola  of  pl«llw- 
sois,  reading,  teaohing,  hiterptiating,  and  oommaDting,  which  othar  profMaoiB, 
baohelora,  maatois,  lioantiatea,  and  dootora  eraaud  In  other  privileged  nniverutMB 
Du;  and  onght  to  do  b;  right  or  matom. 

Iforeovar,  wereoaiTe  theaamenniTai^l;,  tobeareotadaaabora  t^theafbreaaid 
Moat  Scraca  Prinoa  Eleotor  in  hia  dnob;  of  Magdabuig,  Into  tha  peouilar  proteo- 
tlOD,  aafegnard,  and  patronage  of  onmaliea  and  oar  aaeesaaon,  Bomaa  emperois 
and  kinga ;  and  we  ordain  and  daorea  b;  thaae  praaenta,  that  soholarB  who  ahall  i»- 
eeive  an;  digni^  or  dagraa  in  the  aaid  uniTar^qr  ma;  rajoioa  In  and  poaaasa,  and 
oan  and  ooght  to  naa,  enjo;,  r^oioe  in,  and  poaieia,  all  and  ringnlar  the  graotS) 
hODota,  dignitlaa,  pre-emloenoae,  immanitiea,  privilages,  banghiaaa,  oonceaaionB) 
t^Tora,  Indolganaea,  sod  all  othar  Uiinga  whatever,  whloh  the  muveisiclM  of 
Heidelberg,  TQbingen,  Ckdogna,  Ingolatadt,  Friburg,  Boatock,  Jnlia  fialmatadt, 
SBaabnrg,  and  othar  priTilagad  DniversilJea,  and  doetois,  lioantiatea,  mastan, 
baoheloT*,  and  aoholara  In  an;  one  of  the  afbresaid  booltiaa  who  are  created  to  or 
honorad  with  an;  dignit;  or  degrsa,  r^oloe  in,  naa,  aigo;,  and  poaaaes,  in  an;  mao- 
ner  whaUTer,  b;  oostom  or  fa;  law.  An;  privilagaa,  indnigenoea,  prerogatiiaa, 
granta,  itstates,  ordlnanoea,  examptiona,  or  other  thinga  whateTer  to  tha  aoaOtlf 
notwilhataoding ;  all  and  aingnlar  of  whloh,  of  oar  cartaln  knowledge,  deliberate 
pntpoea,  and  proper  motion  we  repeal,  sod  ordain  to  be  repealed  b;  this  oar  obai- 
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tor;  providad,  tiaT«rtlwlM»|th»tn«hli«r  prolhwon  nor  itadmli  ihill  Unrdn  twwh  or 
write,  or  pannit  to  ba  tadght,  wrttun,  mklDtainad  in  pnbllo  IwCaiM  or  dlipatetlou,  or 
iMiiiillf  III  mwiiilj  iijiiiml  mbnxl,  tichar  b;  wrtttng  or  booki,  uijttalnf  nouidiloiwoT 
emtrN7togood  tndnk,  or  kdvana  to  tba  ConMitnttoni  of  th«Hol;BoTDUiEii]ptr«. 

And  wa  moraOTtr  do  fmuonalr  oonoada  and  beatow  apoD  Iha  dofum  and 
BoboUn,  tar  tha  tima  bting,  of  tha  nnlToraitf  to  ba  araotad,  aftar  the  ■ninnar  of 
otfaar  Bnitenitiaa,  bot  wltii  tba  pravioiu  ooiuaDt  had  of  (he  aSamald  Fraderio, 
Prinoa  Elaotar  of  Brandanbarg,  and  bia  naooaasara,  thaftaally  Mid  power  of  enaot- 
ing  itatutea,  makdng  ordinance*,  and  of  araallng  and  appcdnCing  a  Pro-Baotor  and 
Fro-Chanociior  (we  having  choaan  tliat  It  ahosLd  reat  in  tha  tne  will  and  good 
pleainre  of  the  Priura  Heater  u  (bandar,  and  of  hi*  loooaaMn,  to  naarra  to 
thamidvea  the  digni^  of  Baotor  and  Cbaneallor,  or  if,  and  aa  ottaa  w  the;  aliali 
ehooaa,  to  gtaot  to  tha  aniTaraltf  tha  free  right,  oanal  Id  other  DDiTariMaa,  of 
abuling  a  Sector  and  Chanoalior),  and  aaoh  other  offljara  aa  thrtr  plaaanre  or 
naeaaaitf  ma;  require.  And  tliat  the  afbreaald  Hoat  Serene  Prinoe  Eieetor  of  Braa- 
denlKiiY  and  hia  anoaaaaon  ma^  nirther  aiperianoe  onr  graeiooa  ■antimenta  to- 
ward ihia  erection  and  (oandition,  we  have,  of  the  motion,  knowladga,aDd  anthoiity 
aforaaaid,  eontkrrad,  given,  and  baetowad,  and  do  by  the  tanar  of  theae  pteaania 
gradooal;  vmlhi,  gire  and  Iwatow,  upon  tha  Pro-KeMor  to  l>a  appointed  or  aleotad 
hi  the  manner  already  praacribed,  or  who  aluil,  in  ■ooaeedoo,  at  whalerar  time  ba 
■Uiog  tha  ofloa  of  Baotor  in  tha  wme  ni^nnltr,  tha  dlgni^  of  Count  of  the 
ftaered  LmUhii  Palace,  and  of  oar  Cnaarean  Conrt  and  of  the  ImparUl  Conaiatoly, 
and  do  gradonal^  aggregate  btm  to  and  inacrilia  him  with  tha  nnmber  and  eotn- 
pan;  of  the  other  oonnla  palatine. 

Deoreaing  and  ordering  b^  thia  Imperial  edlot,  that  fhim  thia  time  fbrward  ano- 
•■■i*aif,  aa  long  a*  and  wfaila  )ia  shall  HU  the  ofBoaof  aaid  Pro-Baotor,  ha  majaod 
ahall  see,  enjoj,  and  nfjcrioe  In  tha  privllegea,  granta,  righta,  Immnnitiea,  honora,  ex- 
•mptiona,  omrtoma,  and  liberties  ImIow  written,  in  manner  aa  the  other  Connta  of  tha 
Holy  Lataran  Palaoa  haTO  hitherto  naed  and  poaaeaaad  the  lame,  or  do  In  any  way 
vaa  and  poaaeaa  tham,  by  cnatom  or  l>y  ilgfat.  And  flrat,  that  he  may,  thranghont 
tha  whole  Roman  Empire,  and  In  all  conntrifle  and  pUoea,  create  and  make  nolaiiea 
pabKo,  or  aeribea  and  ordinary  J  nil  jea,  and  togira  and  gniUanoh  office  of  notary, 
or  Miibe  and  ordinaiy  Jnd^  to  all  panona  worthy,  akilinil,  and  lit  for  the  plaoa, 
and  to  inveat  any  of  tham,  by  pen  and  peuoaaa,  aa  the  cnatom  la ;  provided,  how- 
aver,  tliat  from  anoh  nolariaa  pnblio  or  aeribea  and  ordinary  jadgea  created  by  lilm 
and  &om  each  of  them.  In  the  place  and  in  tha  name  of  onraelvee  and  of  the  Holy 
Empire,  and  as  a  pladgeof  fidelity  to  tha  Soman  Kni^re,  ha  ahall  take  their  corporal 
and  proper  oath,  in  tfate  manner  i  That  thaj  wUk  be  fluthfat  to  na  and  to  the  Holy 
Soman  Empire,  and  to  all  onr  aueeeeiora,  Soman  empenin  and  klnga,  lagitl- 
matalj  anaoaedlng,  and  will  not  enter  into  any  design  oontamplatlng  dan^r  to  na, 
bnt  will  fkithfUiy  defbnd  and  promote  onr  good  and  onr  aaCity,  and  to  the  extant 
of  their  power  prevent  and  BTert  onr  damage.  That,  moreover,  they  will  birly, 
enraetlf,  &ithftUly,  and  wtthont  any  pretenaa,  oontrivanoe,  lUaehoed,  or  ftaad, 
write,  read,  draft,  and  dictate  all  Initramenta,  pnblio  and  private,  laat  willa,  codl- 
tO*,  teatamenta,  all  acta  of  judges,  and  all  and  singnUr  aneb  other  thinga  aa  11 
may  be  required  ITom  them,  and  any  one  of  them,  by  obligation  of  tba  aaid  offloas, 
to  draft  or  write,  not  regarding  hatred,  money,  lewarda,  or  other  fteiicga  or  ftvora. 
Aitd  that  they  will  tUthfUly,  according  to  tba  oostom  of  th^  locally,  teed,  draft, 
and  wrfta  all  writings  which  thaj  mqr  ba  leqnired  to  draw  (br  pnbllo  porpoaea, 
■pon  dean  parohroant,  not  npon  araaed  doeamenta  or  paper.  That  they  will  pro- 
mote, to  the  beet  of  their  atulity,  the  CBaaei  of  (heir  gneats  (ieipUaliiim},  and  of 
tfaoein  dlatrees;  and  bridges  and  pnUioroada:  thatthey  will  lluthfblly  retdn  in 
M0ie(7  tha  teatimony  and  worda  of  wttDaaaea  anUl  they  abali  have  l>aen  regnlaily 
;  and  ahall  wall,  Urty,  and  hoaeatly  do  all  and  siagnlar  anoh  tfalnga  aa 
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■}ulliiiui7ir>7wh*t«TCTp«ttdDtol^Hldafflcn,«tt}iarbj0iii>tom  ortair.  And 
UiBt  anah  noUrim  public  or  *Grlb«a  wid  ordinary  Jndgwa  to  ba  arutad  by  bim  may, 
thloogboat  tha  vhola  Bonuu  Eniptra,  and  ia  ill  othsr  plaon  wbalever,  driv, 
write,  ftnd  publisb  eontnoM,  acta  of  jadges,  InatTameiiU  and  last  iriUs ;  Bnptdjr 
•ttestatioDB  (dicnta),  and  BBthoiintifoa  in  all  oontraots  reqnlHng  any  ancli  thing, 
and  da,  pablieh,  and  eKeroiM  all  othar  thloga  vbicb  pertain  and  ora  kno«n  to 
belong  to  tb«  oSoa  of  %iDblia  notary  or  aonbe  and  ordlnaiy  Judge.  Decreeing 
tbat  all  inBtrumtmla  and  irritinga  midfl  by  ■uch  aoiibea,  notaries  public,  or  ordi' 
nary  judge*  alialt  have  nil!  Uth  in  conn  and  eluevbere;  all  oonMllations,  etatntea, 
and  other  tbinga  making  to  the  oontnry,  notwithatandicg.  In  like  niaoner,  hy 
onr  aaid  imperial  authority,  we  grant  to  the  afbrea^d  Pro-Bector,  or  pereon  who 
eball  be  filling  tho  offloe  of  Seetor,  tbat  he  may  have  power  and  aathority  to  make, 
oreote)  and  invest  aa  poela  laureate,  panona  flc  (hanfar  and  eioelllng  In  tbe  poeLl- 
oal  fiualty,  by  tba  impodtion  of  the  lagrel  and  the  giving  of  a  ring ;  wbiah  poeta 
buireate  m>  orsated  and  inieated  bj  the  aama,  may  have  power  and  authority  !n  all 
-<dtlee,  oommanitiaa,  nntvereitiea,  ooHegea,  and  achoolii,  of  all  plaoee  and  oonntrlea 
of  (he  Holy  Soman  Empire,  and  evaiyvbeM,  freely  and  without  any  Impedimont 
or  oonlradiotioa,  to  read,  inatnet  (fwp<(afw),  write,  dlapata,  interpret,  and  comment 
in  the  adenoe  of  the  aaid  poetieal  art,  and  to  do  and  eierdaa  alt  other  poetical  acC* 
wbieh  other  poeta  and  persona  adorned  with  the  poatloal  lannl  have  boea  aocue- 
tomad  to  do  and  aieraiae,  and  In  nae,  enjoy,  poaaaes,  and  n^oice  in  all  and  aingn- 
iar  tbe  omanieDta,  inaignia,  privileges,  premgativee,  aEeniptiDiu,  liberties,  eonces- 
alona,  bonora,  pre-aminenoea,  Ikvora,  and  Indnlgenoae,  which  other  poete  lanreate, 
■ppolnlsd  in  whatever  pbicea  and  academiCB,  rejoise  In,  enjoy,  and  niie,  either  by 
«natom  or  law.  And,  moreovBr,  wa  grout  and  beatow  upon  tha  albreaaid  Pro^Keo-  ' 
tor  (bll  power  to  leplimala  natnra]  children,  baatard*,  children  of  proatifntca  and 
OonanbJuea,  and  inceetuooa  ebildran  in  inarria^  or  withont  It ;  and  all  othera,  a1> 
though  infiutH,  and  wbetber  preaent  or  abaent,  begotten  or  to  be  b^cotten  fhm 
illicit  or  damn^da  intereonraa,  whether  maecniine  or  feminine,  by  whatever  name 
called,  whether  other  legitimate  ohUdren  eiiBt  or  not,  and  withont  their  oonaant 
having  bean  aonght  for  (iw  ttiam  aliltr  wm  rtgitUUu),  and  whether  Ibeir  parcnta 
be  living  gr  dead  (tbe  children  of  illoatrioaB  prineea,  ooanta,  and  barons  being 
nevertheleaa  eiceplad),  to  rsatore  to  them  and  any  one  of  them,  all  and  aingnlar, 
laiptimatB  rights,  entirely  to  take  away  all  itain  ihmi  their  birth,  by  restoring  and 
habilitMing  them  in  all  and  aingnlar  their  rights  of  suoceaslon  and  inheritance  of 
paternal  and  maternal  posseaaions,  even  from  intaatate  relativee  by  both  fhther  and 
mother,  and  in  all  legitimate  honors,  dignities,  and  private  agreementa,  either  by 
contract  or  by  lut  will,  or  In  any  other  manner  whalerer,  whether  in  court  or 
vltbont,  preciaely  aa  if  they  had  been  begotten  in  legitimate  matrimony,  all  ol^eo- 
tiona  fVom  illegitlniata  birth  being  oomplelely  qnieted.  And  that  snoh  legitima- 
tion of  them  ao  made  by  him  aa  above,  abali  be  bad  and  held  to  be  done  with 
entire  right  and  lawftdneas,  not  o^erwiae  than  If  it  had  taken  place  with  all  tba 
legal  forma,  tbe  deAot  of  whioh  we  wiiland  intend  to  be  specially  aappiisd  by  im- 
perial antbority  (so  navsrtliBlaBa,  tbat  andi  legitimations  abali  not  prejudice  Icgilt- 
mste  and  natDnti  heira  and  children) ;  so  that  those  so  Ic^dmated,  after  having 
been  legitimated,  shall  lie,  and  shall  be  held  to  be,  and  may  be  named,  and  can  and 
ought  to  Iw  named,  in  all  plaoee,  aa  if  legitimate  and  Eegitimateiy  bom  of  the  honia, 
ftmll}-,  and  deaoant  of  their  parents,  and  have  power  and  authority  to  beat  and 
carry  the  arma  and  inaignia  of  aoob  parents;  and,  moreovar,  that  they  be  mad* 
Dobla,  if  th^  parenta  were  noble,  eertain  lawa  not  with  Mending,  vbicb  provid* 
that  natural  children,  baatorda,  ohlldrga  of  proetitatei  and  ronenbines,  and  incee- 
taona  children,  whether  in  marriage  or  withont  it,  and  all  others  begotten  or  to  be 
begotten  of  illegal  or  damnable  intarooniM,  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  legitimated 
while  natural  legitimate  children  an  living,  or  without  the  wish  and  consent  M 
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th*  iMtun]  and  l^Unuta  obildnn,  ot  paUrn*!  ralRtivn,  orof  Cbalordi  oftlieflBf; 
•Od  rapeaidlj  thi  Horels,  "SaaiutinU  tUldrtn  mag  b4  en/ramAitd,"  pauim  ^ 
uid  Uibtr  FtudorvHt^  "  ^f  tiun  it  a  oontrowrtf  btimien  iJtt  lord  and  jtatoinai  nfd(- 
tJOMoimla  jlf^;"t  uidCoiIe,titl«/iii«nw,  S,  "  0fti4tmatiapaiim(/dUUm,"X 
»dA  olber  Hmilv  prailatiini,  whlob  Um,  wiil  nab  of  ChflDi,  wa  ordain  to  ba  »%■ 
pnaalf  and  ialentlD&anf  repealed ;  and  notwi^atanding  the  provtsimu  of  con- 
traota  atbreiaid,  and  of  the  UaC  «iUe  of  daoaaaed  peraona,  aod  otber  lawa,  and  their 
MtMtiDBDta  and  ooHtoma,  altbough  the;  are  aaeh  aa  leqnlre  to  be  redt»d  or  of 
irtiieb  apecial  menlioD  onsht  here  to  be  made ;  whlob,  in  abrogation  or,  and  iotend- 
lOf  to  mbro^te  them,  in  thia  preaent  we  U  leaat,  we  do  of  our  oertaJD  knowledge 
•Bd  th«  plenitade  of  onr  imperial  power,  toMllf  repeal  and  will  U)  be  ropoaied. 

And,  moreorer,  «•  givg  and  grant  to  tka  afbreaaid  Fro-Baotor,  or  penon  fllUng 
the  ofBiM  of  the  Beotorate,  power  and  anthDiit;  to  app(uut  gnardiana  and  anntora, 
and  to  remove  the  name,  tor  legitimate  eubaieting  caosaa ;  to  reatora  inGunooa  per- 
•ona,  whether  b;  law  or  Act,  to  good  fiuue,  and  to  parify  them  tW>m  every  aign  of 
tnttear,  whether  inBioud  or  te  be  inSiolvd,  eo  that  tfaereaftsr  the;  ahall  be  held 
It  and  proper  persona  for  all  and  ever;  tranuotion,  and  ma;  be  promoted  to  digni- 
tjee ;  also  U  adopt  children,  TOnDg  or  adult,  and  to  make,  Danalltnte,  and  ordain 
them  each ;  alao  to  emancipate  children,  l^Umate  and  to  be  legitimated,  and 
tdoptiva ;  and  to  ocauent  to  tha  adoption  and  emaiieipallon  of  all  and  eingnlar, 
bodi  of  intknla  and  adnlta ;  and  to  dadaie  thoae  enpplioatiag  it  to  be  of  full  age, 
and  to  give  their  anthoiiiation  and  decree  to  that  eETeot;  alao  to  mannmit  eer- 
Tanta,  and  in  like  manner  to  give  their  aatJiorintion  sad  decree  fbr  an;  mannmla- 
■loa,  either  with  orwithoatthenaeoftheoSelal  rodj  andtoalienatlanabyminon, 
■nd  tranaaotiona  b;  thoae  not  eaftdlohiaed  (otinintoniin) ;  andtoreatore  to  their 
light*  minora,  ohnjobea,  and  oommnnidea  injured,  the  other  part;  having flrat  been 
eominoned  for  that  parpoae,  and  to  grant  to  them  or  either  of  them  full  reatita- 
Uon,  the  legal  order  of  prooeedlng  being  alwa;B  preaerved. 

I^atlj,  wa  grant  and  beitow  npon  the  aforemantioned  Moat  Berene  Prince  Eleo- 
torof  Brandeabarg  fl«e  authorit;and  power  of  oonferring  pecaliar  arme  and  inaig- 
nia  upon  each  of  the  bcoltiea  to  be  establiahed  In  aaid  nnlverait;,  whioh  the;  ahall 
have  power  and  aathoriC;  to  nae  whesiever  neceeaaiy,  or  at  chair  pleaanre,  in  pnb- 
lie  writings,  edicta,  ordinemoea,  and  otfaer  aela,  in  |daoe  of  a  aeal ;  eaving,  neverthe- 
leaa,  la  to  all  the  foregoing,  out  ^\rnaman  aattaoril;,  the  aspreme  Jnriadiotion  and 
an  tbe  antholitf  of  the  tijonder  himeelf  and  hia  ancoeeaora,  and  the  rigbla  of  all 
other  peraona  whatever. 

Ijgt  no  man,  therefoi«,  of  whatever  Btate,  rank,  order,  dignit;,  or  pT«-smiDeDoe, 
Infringe  npon  the  grante  and  powers  of  our  oonoeaaioti,  eteotion,  conflrmatlon,  in- 
dolgeoce,  proteclion,  ooontahip  palatine,  and  otber  onr  privilsgea  above  inserted, 
or  with  raab  daring  make  oppoaition  to  tbem,  or  violate  them  in  an;  manoer.  And 
If  an;  one  ahall  preenme  to  attempt  to  do  eo,  be  it  known  to  Mm  thst  he  will  inoar, 
wittMnt  power  or  remiseion,  both  tiie  heaviest  indignation  of  oorsdvea  and  of  the 
Ee(;  Empire,  and  a  flne  of  fift;  marks  of  pare  gold  fbr  esob  offense ;  of  whioh  we 
decree  that  one-half  shall  go  to  tha  imperial  flso — that  ia,  to  onr  troaanry— and  the 
nnuiaitr  to  the  aforeeaid  Host  Berene  Flinos  Elector  of  Brsndenbarg  and  to  hia 
neeeaaoia.  In  testimon;  whateof  tbase  lettera  are  anbsoribed  with  odt  hand  and 
atleated  b;  tbaattaohment  of  onr  Cesarean  aeaL  Oiven  at  onr  Cil;  of  VieDna,  on 
the  niaetMntb  do;  of  October,  in  tiie  ;ear  one  tbooaand  aii  hnndnd  and  nlnety- 
thne,andof  onr  reign  over  the  Boman£in|Hre  the  thirtf-^th,  over  Hangar;  the 
tUr^-ninth,  over  Bohemia  the  thirty-eighth.  Liopold. 

•H«ak,Si,pa*tfi*,- tee  Cbrpat  J»H4  CMUttti  br  Ei<«d  aod  etlun,  3  (oli.  njal 
Ik.  Lel^rie,  1«S^  *^  UL  p.  NT,  <(  MI. 
t  LItL  7«Dd^  ll,S«,|ll(ib,voLlU.F.8«lli  t  Ced,  lUl. «,  B ;  lb,  voL  II.  p.  UA. 
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Samcirl  Phillips,  Jr.,*  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Phillips,  of  North 
Andover,  a  merohnitt  in  that  village,  where  be  lived  and  died. 
Hia  mother,  Elizabeth,  was  daughter  of  Theodore  Bsmard,  kimI 
granddaughter  of  Rev.  Thomas  Barnard,  the  welKknowQ  miDia- 
ler  of  Salem. 

The  family  cirautrutaooea  of  Judge  Phillips,  and  the  period  of 
his  boyliood  and  youth,  were  Much  as  in  some  measure  to  acoouot 
fbr  his  character  and  his  life ;  although  they  were  only  accessa- 
ries It)  the  rare  and  high  endowments  of  his  nature.  His  parenta 
buried  all  the  others  of  seven  children,  of  whom  Samuel  was  tha 
youngest  but  ooe,  and  of  whom  no  other  reached  adult  age.  His 
parents  were  not  without  a  prevailing  sadness  of  demeanor,  natu- 
rnl  in  those  who  had  lost  so  many  dear  to  them,  and  were  remark> 
ahle  for  strict  habits.  His  home  was  the  scene  of  a  method  and 
fiugality,  aystemiitin  and  thorough  almost  to  severity,  even  in  tliat 
day.  In  his  childhood  occurred  the  bloody  and  exciting  incidenU 
of  the  old  French  War;  as  he  pursued  his  preparation  for  col- 
lege, the  stamp  act  excitement  passed  before  him  ;  and  just  as 
he  graduated,  the  greater  scenes  of  the  Revolution  opened;  and, 
while  scarcely  more  than  a  boy,  he  stepped,  as  it  were,  from  )be 
halls  of  Harvard  into  an  active  participation  in  the  slru^Ie. 

He  was,  therefore,  naturally,  a  grave,  aober,  industrious  aixl 
manly  boy ;  and  Fiis  character  as  a  man,  was  the  just  develop- 
ment of  the  same  and  many  other  virtues.  He  entered  Dummer 
Academy,-^  at  Byfield,  in  the  spring  of  1763,  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
and  there,  under  Master  Samuel  Moody,  pursued  his  studies  pre. 
paratory  for  college ;  while  here,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Abbott,  the 
historian  of  Andover,  "  his  proficiency,  his  manliness  and  sobriety, 
and  regular  conduct,  secured  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  in- 

*  For  the  ancestry  of  Judge  FhUlipi,  «s  tba  Bnbjgot  of  thla  utiela  wsj  ooot- 
monljr  cidled  to  diiclngulib  bim  thnn  his  father,  and  bti  uncle,  Dr.  Jofan  PhO- 
lip*,  of  Eiater,  N.  H.,  uid  WiUlun  Phillips,  of  BoMon,  tha  reader  li  referred  to 
•n  article  in  another  place,  upon  tha  lift  of  Dr.  John  PhElllin. 

tFonnddd  by  Lieut.  Oov.  WlUlun  Damnun',  who  beqaeathed  hii  estate  for  that 
pnrpoK,  and  opened  in  ITSS;  althongh  not  incorponited  ontil  Oct.  8, 1TB3,  Ulw 
than  PhJHipa  Andorer  Audtnqr  oc  Fhillip*  Exeter  Aoademy. 
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stntetor  and  fellaw.studeDts."  His  earliest  preserved  letter  is 
written  to  his  mother  from  this  place,  dated  June  25,  1TB5  ;  and 
its  somewhat  precise  but  very  clear  diction,  as  w^  as  the  careful 
erasures  aod  inter) ioeations  in  it,  already  indioating  characteristics 
which  remained  peculiarly  prominent  in  his  compoeitioa  through 
life. 

He  entered  Harvard  Dniversity,  the  hereditary  plsce  nf  the 
collie  education  of  his  family,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  in  176T,  hsv. 
ing  among  his  class-mates  James  Bowdoin,  David  Parsons,  David 
Tappan,  Zedektah  Sanger,  David  O^ood,  Jonathan  French,  Win- 
tbrop  Sargent  and  John  Warren,  all  afterwards  eminent  in  various 
pnrauits.  This  class  was  remarkable  for  talent  and  for  numbers ; 
as  noDe  so  lai^  had  ever  graduated,  nor  did  any  subsequently, 
onlil  that  of  1810. 

A  quaint  occurrence  soon  after  his  entrance,  afibrds  so  curious 
a  picture  of  the  aristocratic  habits  then  prevalent,  that  we  give  the 
following  aacount  of  it,  from  Rev.  John  L.  Taylor's  memoir  of 
him.  After  remarking  that  the  classes  were  in  those  days  ar- 
ranged at  exercises  and  on  the  <»talogue,  not  alphabetically,  but 
uwording  to  family  rank,  and  observing  upon  the  standing  of  hia 
father,  as  shown  by  hia  aoa's  name  having  been  placed  eighth  in 
a  class  of  rixty •three,  Mr.  Taylor  adds,  **  Evidence,  too,  of  the 
weight  which  was  then  attached  to  the  question  of  rank,  as  also 
of  their  &tfaer*s  tenacity  in  maintaining  hia  rights,  is  given  in  the 
circumstance  that  the  Faculty  .  .  .  were  constrained  by  his 
eoei^etio  protest  and  appeal,  to  modify  their  decision  by  a  formal 
vote,  and  place  him  one  name  higher  I" 

We  add,  IVom  Mr.  Taylor's  appendix,  the  note  containing  the 
youDg  man's  own  journal  entry  on  the  occasion,  and  the  vote 
itself  as  upon  the  Records  of  Uie  Faculty. 

■■  Dnder  dale  of  August  19,  ITB9,  he  writes  in  his  Journal.  '  I 
came  to  Cambridge  Wednesday,  and  found  I  was  put  with  Osgood, 
in  chamber  No.  26,  in  Ifellis'  Hall;  very  good  chamber.  This 
aftenxMXi  I  received  a  copy  of  a  vote,  wherein  I  was  ordered  to 
A  between  Vassal  and  Murray ;  it  occasions  considerable  talk. 
Some  say  I  bought  it,  others,  I  have  tried  for  it ;  but  promotion 
always  breeds  enemiea,  and  envious  ones  are  the  most  spiteful ; 
let  me  be  interested  ia  the  Lord,  and  no  matter  who  is  against 
mB!'" 

The  vote  is— 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Tutors  of  Harvard  College,  August  18, 
1769,  present,  Mr.  Eliot,  Mr.  Scales,  Mr.  Hillyard,  Mr.  Willard; 
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Suniie]  Phillipt,  of  Andover,  Esquire,  haring  aoma  time  Kgo  eil> 
tered  &  comptaiBt  U  Iba  Prendent  mkI  Tnton,  that  his  aoo,  Sun. 
uel  Phillips  ■  ftudoDl  tt  th»  Colle^  hu  not  his  pn^r  place  in 
the  class  ;  panicQlsrly,  that  he  did  not  rank  with  the  sons  of  those 
gentlHnun  who  ware  Juatioea  of  the  Quorum,  when  he  hinnself 
had  been  in  the  CommiaMon  of  the  Peace  and  Quorum  unus,  a 
longer  tinM  than  any  of  them,-— and  having  had  Trom  iha  late 
President  Holyoke,  &nd  othera  io  the  government  of  the  college, 
a  pionuae  that  the  recorda  at  the  Seoretarj'a  otGoe  ahould  be  con. 
suited,  and  if  it  did  appear  that  there  was  a  mialalie,  it  should  be 
rectified. — The  Sseretary'a  book  baring  been,  acoordingty,  con> 
■ulted,  il  appears  that  Hr.  Phillips  waa  put  into  the  Commission  of 
the  Peace  in  the  year  1TS3,  end  that  be  waa  made  Justice  of  the 
QuoruRi,  November  19, 1761 ;  that  John  Murray,  Baqnire,  (whose 
son  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  sons  of  the  Juatioes,)  was  put  into 
the  Comraiasion  of  the  Peace,  January,  1754,  and  was  made  Jus- 
tice of  the  Quorum  in  1762. 

Theiefbre,  voted.  That  Phillips,  boo  to  the  above  mentioned 
Samuel  Phillips,  Baquire,  do  for  the  future  take  his  place  between 
Vassal  and  Murray ;  and  ordered,  that  Mr.  Eliot,  tutor  to  the 
olasi  in  which  Phillips  is  thus  placed,  do  deliver  a  copy  of  ilie 
above  vote  to  bim." 

This  ourioua  a&ir,  probably,  had  oooeiderahle  influenoe  in 
oauaing  the  disuse  of  the  cuaiom  of  ranking  students,  which  was 
given  up  shortly  after  his  graduation. 

Young  Phillips  waa  slow  ia  learning,  but  indefatigable  in  indus. 
try,  and  most  eoonomioa]  in  time,  and  was  also  endowed  with  an 
exceedingly  retentive  memory ;  qualities,  which  in  his  case,  as 
in  many  othon^  fully  mode  np  for  any  defect  in  rapidity  of  study. 
He  soon  assumed  and  maintained  a  high  rank  in  eohoIarBhip,  and 
the  demeanor  of  a  ChriatiaQ  gentlemen.  He  ezertused  much  in. 
jluence  in  his  olass,  and  was  muoh  esteemed  both  by  them  and  by 
the  faculty.  He  graduated  in  1771,  delivering  the  Salutatory  in 
Latin ;  a  copy  of  nearly  all  of  which  Is  yet  extant. 

Mr.  Phillips  had,  while  at  college,  formed  an  aoquaiotance 
whioh  became  a  strong  mutual  affectioii,  with  Phcebe,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  Hoa.  Fran^  Foxcroft,  a  lady  of  great  cultivation, 
elegance  and  acoomplisbmeols,  and  of  a  temperament  so  sanguine, 
gay  and  happy,  that  although  nine  yeara  older  than  himself,  she 
never  seemed  or  was  otherwise  his  senior,  than  in  years.  In  duti- 
ful obedienoe  to  his  father's  first  positive  commands  to  give  up  the 
match,  it  was  delayed  for  two  years ;  and  the  severe  old  man  only 
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withdraw  hu  prohibition  when  his  son's  phymciui,  while  the  young 
man  was  ill  and  expected  to  die,  tdA  him  bow  much  suffering  be 
had  undergone  by  reason  of  it.  They  were  married  in  1773,  and 
their  unioa  was  not  only  one  of  perfect  satisfaction  to  themselvea, 
but,  after  a  little  time,  oonvinced  his  parents  how  judicious  and 
fortunate  was  their  son's  selection. 

While  at  college,  Mr.  Phillips  had,  like  his  father,  and  likft  the 
wb<de  body  of  students  and  inatrnctors  at  Cambridge,  been  aif 
ardent  Whig.  He  voCed  for  the  students'  resolutions,  in  October, 
1766.  to  use  no  more  tea ;  watched  all  the  occurrences  of  the  time 
with  constant  care,  and  entered  them  in  his  diary ;  and  was  so 
early  and  well  known  as  a  zealous  palriot,  that  less  than  two  years 
after  graduating,  when  but  twenty-one  years  old,  be  was  obosen 
town  clerk  and  treasurpr  of  bis  patriotic  and  spirited  native  town 
of  Andover,  suooeeding  bis  father  after  fourtseu  years'  service 
by  the  latter. 

During  the  Revolution,  Mr.  Phillips'  time  and  money,  as  well  as 
those  of  his  father,  were  freely  used  in  the  service  of  hia  country. 
Having  served  in  the  manifold  committee  and  other  business  of 
Andover,  with  efficient  zeal,  he  was  elected  to  the  Provincial  Coo* 
gross  in  1775,  sged  twenty-five ;  a  fact  which  sufficiently  shows 
what  a  reputation  he  had  already  gained  for  maturity  of  oharac< 
ter,  prudence,  and  reliability.  Of  this  Congress  be  was  for  four 
years  one  of  the  roost  active  and  efficient  members,  and  though  ix> 
orator,  one  of  the  roost  forcible  and  impressive  speaken. 

He  was  a  respected  and  inSuential  member  of  the  oonstituticoal 
convention  which  met  at  Andover  in  1779,  aixl  was,  beginning 
with  the  first  eleotioii  under  the  oooatitutioa,  and  onwards  until  his 
death,  with  the  exception  of  one  year,  a  seuator ;  and,  after  178S, 
president  of  the  senate.  His  repntatioa  still  rising,  he  was  cbosea 
Lieutenant  Governor  in  1801*  but  which  office  he  was  holding  at 
his  death  in  180:t. 

The  next  year  after  he  beoamo  a  senator,  he  was  appointed  a 
judge  of  the  common  pleas  for  Essex  County,  although  not  quite 
thirty  years  of  age.  He  retained  this  office  until  1798,  having 
never  been  absent  from  court  but  twice  during  the  whole  sixteen 
years,  and  then  by  reason  of  other  public  duties.  Akhougb  not 
having  a  professional  l^al  experience,  hia  performance  of  the 
duties  of  the  office  was  altogether  excellent.  In  the  year  1787, 
Judge  Phillips  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  receive  the  sub- 
mission  of  the  insurgents  under  Shays. 
Besides  all  these  official  duties,  Judge  Phillipa  managed  exten- 
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give  uid  multifarious  bunness  enterprises,  with  thoronghaes^ 
Judgment,  and  sucoess.  In  1776,  be  erected  a  powder-mill  to 
supply  the  continental  army,  and  managed  it  profilably  uatil  1796. 
Soon  after  leaving  college,  he  purchased  on  his  own  accouDt 
seyeral  parcels  of  properly,  and  became  an  extensive  farmer. 
Although  operating  entirely  by  agents  and  hired  labor,  so  remark- 
able was  his  skill  ia  selecting  employes,  and  in  the  management 
of  men  as  well  as  in  the  processes  of  farming,  that  his  lands  coq. 
stanlly  improved,  and  always  returned  him  a  good  income.  He 
also  operated  et  various  periods  a  saw-mill,  a  grist-mill,  and  a 
psper-mill,  from  all  of  which  he  made  money.  He  owned  and 
superintended  two  stores,  at  Andover  and  Methuen,  and  from 
these  also  he  derived  a  large  income.  Hia  large  property  in 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire  lands,  and  the  building  and  repairing 
of  the  various  bouses  on  his  estates,  also  required  much  attention, 
it  follows  from  these  statements,  as  was  actually  the  fa^ct,  that,  as 
a  busiaess  man,  Judge  Phillips  was  in  a  very  remarkable  degree 
judicious,  energetic,  prompt,  ftr>seeing,  and  thorough. 

We  have  thus  rapidly  traced  the  public  career  of  Judge  Phil- 
lips; we  shall  now  proceed  to  discuss  hia  interest  in  the  cause 
of  education,  and  his  efforts  in  its  promotion. 

He  was  a  steady  and  interested  friend,  and  frequent  visitor,  to 
the  common  schools  of  Andover,  and  spent  much  psins  in  their 
improvement;  and  was  for  twenty  years  one  of  the  overseers 
of  Harvard  University.  The  principal  abject  of  his  zeal  and  hia 
efibrts  for  education  was,  however,  Phillips  Aoademy  at  Andover, 
an  institution  which  he  himself  conceived,  founded,  and  organ- 
ized ;  and  whose  entire  endowment  his  influence  seoured. 

The  first  conception  of  the  academy  arose  in  Judge  Phillips' 
mind  in  or  before  the  year  1777 ;  and  may  not  improbably  have 
been  caused  by  his  recollections  of  his  own  preparatory  eduoation, 
for  which  he  had  to  resort  to  Byfield.  Among  the  excitements 
of  the  war,  and  his  own  numerous  and  increasing  avoCBtions,  he 
found  time  to  draft,  consider,  and  amend,  plans  of  organization, 
and  to  secure  the  necessary  lands.  He  very  early  consulted  his 
father,  and  hia  uncle.  Dr.  John  Phillips,  of  Exeter,  N.  H.,  up(» 
the  plan  of  his  school.  Indeed,  a  main  point  in  the  tiodertaking 
was  the  enlistment  of  their  interest  and  contributions.  His  own 
share  of  the  endowment  of  the  academy  was  not  lai^;  but  it  waa 
his  influence  which  seoured  it  86,000  each,  from  his  father  and 
his  uncle  William.  831.000  from  hia  uncle  John,  and  82d,000 
from  hiB  cous:n  Wdliank 
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The  ooademy,  u  at  first  outlined  in  the  mind  of  the  founder, 
waa  to  have  been  h  private  ingtitution,  under  his  own  peraonat 
supervision ;  but  this  scheme  underwent  suaoessiTe  modifications 
from  himself,  and  hia  consultations  with  his  father  end  uncle,  until 
it  assumed  its  final  form  of  an  investiture  in  m  board  of  trustees, 
and  of  a  public  school. 

The  first  parcel  of  land  for  the  uses  of  the  academy,  was  pur- 
chased in  1777,  and  in  the  next  year  the  school  was  actually 
opened,  (April  30,  1778,)  under  the  preceptorahip  of  Mr.  Eliphalet 
Pearson,  a  trustee,  and  who  had  been  much  consulted  respecting 
ibj  organization.  The  building  first  occupied,  was  an  old  joiner's 
shop,  a  one  story  framed  edifice,  removed  and.  refitted  fur  the 
purpose. 

The  nun  ber  of  thirty  pupila,  fixed  upon  as  &  limit,  was  filled 
within  a  mouth  from  the  opening  of  the  school ;  and  the  number 
of  applicants  for  admission  was  so  great,  that  at  the  close  of  the 
lirst  term,  a  small  fee  was  charged  to  each  scholar,  to  meet  cur- 
rent expenses. 

The  Fchool  was  incorporated  October  4th,  1780,  by  the  name 
of  Phillips  Academy;  being  the  first  incorporated  academy  in 
Hasaachuselta.  Its  course  has  been  uniformly  most  prosperous 
and  useful.  Not  to  mention  other  institutions,  which  owe  more  or 
lees  to  this,  an  early  and  most  excellent  model  of  its  kind,  the  ex- 
istence of  Exeter  Phillips  Academy  may  justly  be  said  to  be  due 
to  that  at  Andover;  and  Andover  Theoli^ical  Seminary  not  only 
was  in  its  beginniag  a  legitimate  development  of  the  th  ological 
class  which  was  even  prepared  for  within  the  academy,  but  owes 
to  the  spirit  and  what  it  was  well-known  would  be  the  wish  of  the 
founder  of  th  :  academy,  no  small  share  of  its  whole  endowment. 
Nearly  feur  thousand  pupila  have  been  members  of  the  classical 
department  of  the  academy,  and  twenty-seven  hundred  of  the 
English  department. 

In  additioQ  to  this  noble  monument  of  beneficence  and  wisdom, 
Judge  Phillips  bequeathed  to  trustees  in  and  for  his  native  town 
of  Andover,  a  fund  of  five  thousand  dollars,  the  income  to  be  used 
for  the  three  purposes  of  aiding  the  profeeuonal  acquirements  of 
female  teachers  in  the  town,  of  extending  the  annual  terms  of  com- 
mon schools  in  it,  and  for  the  purchase  and  gratuitous  distribution 
of  certain  specified  books  to  "poor  and  pious  Christians,"  when- 
ever the  trustees  shall  see  fit. 

The  health  of  Judge  Phillips  was  feeble  from  childhood,  his 
physical  strength  never  great,  and  hu  frame  slender.     Notwiih- 
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standing  these  obstscles,  he  lived  a  life  crowded  with  action,  and 
■noM  widely  though  unobtrusively  inerut.  He  possessed  extraor- 
dinary self-command,  and  attained  to  as  remarkable  evenness  of 
temper  and  demeanor,  ixing  always  serious,  but  never,  it  is  be- 
lieved, having  been  mirthful, 

Tlie  traits  of  his  character,  and  his  wise  uae  of  his  powers,  will 
account  for  his  having  been  able  to  do  so  much  in  a  life  not  long. 
He  was  most  remarkably  asHiduoua,  carefully  patient  and  method, 
ical ;  and  his  manuscripts  now  remaining,  private  family  letters 
as  well  as  important  public  documents,  testify  most  strikingly  to 
this  fact,  in  tha  endless  multitude  of  the  alterations  which  he 
added  to  them.  He  was  also  moat  sensitively  alive  to  the  value 
of  time,  and  very  frequently  recurred  to  this  topic  both  in  word 
and  writing.  And  be  was  incessantly  and  wonderfully  active  ;  not 
hastily,  however,  but  with  a  singular  eflective  quietness  of  manner. 

These  points  in  his  character  as  a  man  of  active  employment, 
were  admirably  sustained  by  his  enthusiastio  admiration  for  vir- 
tue, his  wise  morality  of  speech  and  action,  his  steady  and  serene, 
though  sedate,  happiness  of  temperament,  and  unaffected  personal 
modesty.  As  may  be  judged  from  the  favorite  undertakings  of 
his  life,  he  was  always,  and  moet  attractively,  Ibnd  of  the  young, 
and  was  in  like  manner  beloved  again  by  them.  And  lastly,  this 
estimate  of  his  excellencies  would  be  entirely  imperfect,  should  it 
not  be  added  that  all  of  them  could  be  visibly  seen  to  be  based 
upon,  and  supported  and  symmetrized  by  a  deep  and  most  hum. 
ble  and  heart-felt  belief^  and  sincere  and  conaiatent  practice,  of  the 
faith  and  doctrine  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Justice  to  their  memory  requires  us  to  add  the  amounts  given  to 
Phillips  Academy  by  its  four  benefactors.     These  are  ; 
Hon.  Sumiipl  Phillips,  of  North  Andover,        -  .         f«,000 

Hon.  John  Phillips,  LL.  D.,  of  Exeter,  -  31,000 

Hon  William  Phillips,  of  Boston,  .  ■  6,000 

His  Honor,  William  Phillipa,  of  Boston,  to  the  Academy,    28,000 
M         "  «  t»  u  "     Seminary,    14,000 

•65,000 
We  subjoin  to  thia  sketch,  the  constitution  of  Phillips'  Academy 
at  Andover,  at  lengl^  as  drafted  by  Judge  Phillips.  The  singular 
merits  of  the  provisions  of  this  document,  and  its  excellence  as  a 
composition,  and  especially  its  importance  aa  the  first  instrument 
of  its  kind  drafted  in  the  country,  and  as  therelbre  a  nmdel  for  the 
organization  of  many  and  influential  aucoessota,  render  it  well 
worthy  of  careful  study. 
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Vheikii,  Ihs  edocstioB  of  joalli  bu  tjtt  biwii  conaidcrad  hjr  ibe  wJe  uhI  good, 

n  ut  Dbjeci  oT  th*  hlgbeu  eoiuequeneE  u>  iha  asretr  uid  faappineu  of  *  people  ;  u  kt 
ilwt  pcrwd  tbe  mind  euilj  rtcsivn  ud  rolun*  inpfCMiooi,  ii  famwd  •riin  pecaliu 
■dnouge  to  piety  and  liitas,  ind  direcled  to  Ihe  pDiwiil  of  Ibe  oioit  UHrul  knowl- 
edge: mod,  wbereaa  tba  Hononble  Samuel  Pbillipi  of  AndoTer,  in  tbe  Count);  ot  Ei> 
MI,  Eeq.,  and  tbn  Honorabte  John  Pbillip*  of  Eietar.  in  Ibe  Counlj  of  RookiagbaoL 
ud  SlaU  or  New  Hampahire,  Eaq.,  on  lbs  Gnt  day  of  April,  in  ihe  fear  of  oor  Laid 
one  ibooaaod  aeren  buodnd  and  aeTenly-eiihl.  byale^  InMrumeot  of  ibat  dale.gara, 
gnaled,  and  aaai^ned  id  the  Honorable  William  Phillipa.  Eaquire,  and  othera.  Ihaiua 
luned,  and  to  theic  heiia,  diren  toU  and  panel*  of  land,  in  uid  Inmrumeal  deiotibad, 
a*  well  a*  certain  otber  eatata,  lo  Ibe  iiae  and  upon  Ibe  tnul  following,  nimelv,  that  lb« 
tnU,  prafiia,  and  inuireal  thereof,  be  foierer  laid  out  and  eipended  by  tbe  'AuaMet  JB 
■ '  ■  imed,  liif  ihe  aupportof  «  Public  Free  School  ot  Acudamjp,  in  iha 
_j  _■. .L .1 r  .L ,^  importaJil  deaigo 


B  frantoia  aroreoaid  will  be  aOoDded  wilh  very  cnat  eiDbarraaai 
>f  iooDiTiomioo.  Iha  Tiuiteea,  maMiooed  in  the  aaid  Iniinin 
win,  ahau  be  ulbotiiad  to  ooaimance  and  pioMeate  actiona  at 
di  otW  matlen  in  tbaii  eoiponte  capacity,  aa  the  ioteraai  of  the  u 


L  Be  it  Iherebre  eraeted  by  tbe  Coonoil  and  Houae  of  RepreaenlatiTei  in  OenanI 
Cooit  (nembled,  and  by  Ihe  authoritj  of  Uie  nme ;  ttut  tbere  be  and  hereby  ia  eitab- 
Ibhed  is  tha  Town  of  Andorer.  anci  Counly  of  Eaaai,  an  Academy,  by  the  nune  oT 
Phmp*  Aadimif,  for  lite  pufpoae  of  promoting  line  piety  and  Tinue,  and  for  tbe  edu- 
cation of  youth,  in  tbe  Engliab,  L>tm,  and  Greek  luiguacea,  logeiher  with  Writing, 
AiittimMie,  Maaic,  and  tbe  An  of  Speaking ;  alao  praetioal  Oeoioetry,  Logic,  and  Geog- 
laphy,  and  auch  otlwr  of  tha  liberaT  Arte  and  Sciencea,  or  Language!,  as  opportunity 
Buy  heieafiei  pen&il,  and  ae  the  Tniateee,  baieinaAar  prorided  ahall  direct. 

IL  Be  it  fnnhar  enacted  by  ibe  aulboriiy  aforeaaid.  that  the  Hon.  Saniuel  Phillips 
of  Armorer  alotvntd,  Eaq.,  the  Hon.  John  PhilUpe  of  Eieter  aforeeaid,  E>q.,  Ihe  Hon. 
Williaa  Phillipa  and  OliTer  Wendell,  Eaqa.,  Mid  John  Lowell,  Eiq..  of  Boeion,  in  ihe 
Omaly  of  SuBblk,  and  Slate  of  MiaaachuHtte  Bay,  the  Her.  Joiieh  Stearaa  of  Ep- 
ping,  la  tbe  Cooniy  of  Rocklnghain  aforeaaid,  ibe  Keierend  Williaoi  Sjmaiea  of  Mid 
Aadorec,  the  Rcnrend  Eliu  Smith  of  Middletown,  in  the  laid  County  of  Euex,  Ihe 
RnerBad  Jonathan  Fnnefa,  Samuel  Phillipa,  Joo'r,  Eeq.,  Mr.  EliphHlei  Peuian,  gen- 
tlemen, ud  Mr.  Nchemiah  Abboll,  yeoman,  all  of  Andorer  eforesiiid.  l-e.  and  Ibey 
beieby  are  nomioated  and  uipoicled  Truiieea  of  aeid  Academy  ;  and  they  are  hereby 
beotwated  into  >  body  politic,  by  the  name  of  the  TVvtfKi  of  PhUipi  Acadtmg ;  and 
tax  they,  and  their  aDeeaaaota,  aliall  be  and  continue  a  body  politic  and  corporate  hy 

L«iA  CoirflmKl  u  lh>  Tnataei. 
nL  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforeaaid,  that  all  Ihe  landi  and  mon- 
ie*^  which,  by  a  legal  Inatnimeat.  bearing  date  tbe  6m  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  out 
L(Hd,  one  Ifaooaand  ureo  hundred  and  aannly-eighl,  were  liTsn,  gnnled,  and  ta- 
aigned,  by  the  aforeoMnlioned  Samuel  Phillipa  and  John  Phillin.  nnlo  tb*  aaid  Wit 
Earn  n<llipa,  Oli'er  Wendell.  John  Lowell,  Joeiah  Sieanw.  Williun  Symmea,  Elia* 
Smith,  Jooalhan  French,  Samuel  Phillip*.  Jun'i,  Eliphslel  Pearaon,  and  Neheniah 
Abbetl,  and  lo  their  heira,  be,  and  they  hereby  are  confimwd  lo  tbe  mid  Williwn  Phil- 
lipt  and  othera,  liat  named,  and  to  their  aucceaaora,  aa  Truiteea  of  Phillipa  Academy 
vr.  for  the  uaea  and  purpoaei,  and  upon  the  Ttuat,  which  in  aaid  InctrunMM  ara 
id  Ihe  Truiteea  aforeaaid,  iheir  aucceaaon.  and  tha  offieeia  of  Iha  nid 
a  thereof,  and  in  all  matter* 


■d  (ranton. 


regulate  themaeliea  confunnalily  to  the  true  dealaa  » 
t»  eipteaaed  in  their  Inairument  above  mentioned. 


17.     And  be  it  further  enacted  by  Ihe  authority  aforeaaid.  thai  Ihe  aaid  Truateea  u 


caoae  or  buiineaa  that  rela 

Ibey  ahall  have  power  and 

time  to  lioke,  aa  they  ahall  .  , 

leal,  peraonal,  and  miaed,  and  pmeecute  and  defei  _      .  . 

•teeuiion,  by  tbe  nane  of  tha  TVuftcu  o/  PAi%a  Acodimy. 


in  i^eal,  which  they  mar  make  uae  of  in  auv 
I  office  of  Truteea  of  the  (aid  Academy ;  and 

break,  nbange,  and  renew  Ihe  laid  Sod,  from 
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Eapawnd  to  Bm  tkdr  OOnn.  uJ  OiUb  XbIv,  (ts. 
T.     And  ba  it  farthn  aiucted  \rj  the  auihorllir  afonntd,  tbit  Iba  nid  SuniwI  Phil- 
lip* uui  olhan,  the  Tnuleei  ■foniid,  ind  their  ■oeoaeean,  the  loagcM  liren  and  nir- 
TiTon  of  tbem,  ba  the  tnie  and  Kile  Tiiiion,  Tnuleei,  ud  Goiei 


niiliipi  Acmdamjr,  in  peTpetael  toecMeicni  fortver:  to  be  oonUDued  in  iha  wmy  and 

muiner  heniftar '       -  ■■'■  '-" '  -..i— ^ 1— .  — l  .ic r  .l_ 

■*id  Academjr,  u 


jr,  in  peTpetDil  toecMeicni  fortver:  to  be  oonUDued  in  iha  way  and 
9r  henaftar  apeciGad,  with  Tnll  V9^"  ■"■l  aittborilji  to  elaet  luch  ofGcen  of  iha 


I,  (hall  fmrn  time  to  linw,  accordinc  to  Iha  Taiioui  occaiiona  and 

,_. em  moat  fit  and  raquiiita;  all  which  ahall  be  ohaarrad  by  the  offic 

•cholan,aiHlaerTanta  of  the  aiid  Acadamj,  upon  the  peiullie*  therein  oanMiDad  : 
tided.  nUwithalanding,  tlui  Iha  laid  nilaa,  lawi,  and  oideia  be  nowaya  eontiary  lo 
law*  of  thU  Slate. 

Nnmbw  of  TnMUM  Dot  lo  aiaaad  dilRaaa. 
TI.     And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  aulhoriiy  aroreaaid,  that  the  number  of 


nor  laaa  than  Ktm;  acTonof  vhoin  )h>ll  maetitula  a  quomm  for  Iranaactini  buiinese, 
and  the  imjor  pan  of  Ihe  membera  preaenl  at  BDy  lc|ai  meeling.  ahal!  decide  ail  quea- 
tiora  that  ihall  come  before  ibem,  except  in  the  initancea  heiainafler  eicrpled. 
The  prid«h>al  laatnctor  to  be  ana. 
That  Iha  principal  Inalractor  for  the  time  beinfi  ahall  arer  he  ana  of  therai  that  a 
major  pari  ahall  he  layiDen  and  reapectabta  fraeholden  ;  also,  thai  a  major  part  ahall 
cooaiat  of  men  who  an  nol  iohabitania  of  the  towa  when  the  Seolnaiy  la  lilotte. 
.  And  10  paipetuala  Iha  looeeaaiou  of  aaid  Truaieea. 

of  the  Trualeea  of  aaid  Philiipi  Academy  ahall  die  of  leaign,  or  in  the  jiidimenl  of  a 
major  part  of  the  other  Truateea  he  rendored,  by  age  or  oiherwiae,  innpalile  of  die- 
charging  the  dutiea  of  hia  office,  Ihao,  and  ao  often,  the  Tnuteei  then  turTiTini  and 
remaining,  or  the  major  pan  of  ihemi  ahall  elect  one  or  more  peiaooi  to  aupply  the  rm- 

Tta  TnMaB  to  be  JaaaaJ  capable  ii  tbi  law  u  ttit  and  raealva  by  gift,  grant,  ale. 

VIII,  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforeaaid,  that  the  Tniiteea  afore- 
aaid,  and  their  auoeeaiora,  be  and  they  heiehy  are  rendered  capable  in  law  to  take  and 
receiTB  by  gifk,  grant,  deTJaa,  beguaat.  or  olharwiae,  any  landa,  tenemenu,  or  other  e»- 
late.  real  and  personal ;  prorided  thai  the  annual  income  of  the  aaid  nnl  eatate  ahall 
not  exceed  the  aum  of  fire  hundred  pounda,  and  the  annual  income  of  the  aaid  peraonal 
eatate  ahiU  not  exceed  Ihe  aum  of  two  Ihouund  pounda,  bolh  auma  to  ba  Talued  in  ail- 
Tar,  at  the  rate  of  lii  iliillingi  and  eight  pence  by  Ihe  ounce ;  lo  hare  and  to  hold  the 
name  to  Ihem,  Ihe  aaid  Truateea  and  their  aucceaion,  on  auch  term*  and  under  aneh 
proriaion*  and  limitaltana,  aa  may  be  expreaaed  in  any  deed  or  inatrumeat  oF  conTey- 

on,  aball  ever  hereafiei  receive  any  grant  or  donalion,  the  condition  whereof  ahall  !•• 

iuire  them  or  any  olhen  concerned,  lo  act  in  any  reaped  counler  to  the  deiign  of  Iha 
nt  granton.  or  of  any  prior  donation.  And  ail  deeda  and  inalniinenU,  which  the  aaid 
Tniateea  may  lawfully  make,  ahall,  when  made  in  the  name  of  the  aaid  Truateea,  and 
■igned  and  delitered  by  their  Treaaurtr.  and  aealed  with  Ihe  oomnMD  teal,  bind  tbe 
■aid  Truateea  and  iheir  aucceaaora,  and  ba  ralid  in  law. 

Two-thirdi  af  laid  TmOeaa  anpown^  to  nmve  the  Baniauy. 

IX.  And  be  it  further  enaeled  by  the  authority  aforeaaid,  that  if  it  ahall  herealtet  be 
judged,  upon  mature  and  impartial  eonaideratlon  of  all  circumataneea.  by  two-lhirda  of 

the  true  deiign  of  ihi*  Inalilntion  will  be  heller  promoted  by  removing  the  Seminary 
from  the  place  where  il  ia  fbuodad,  in  that  caae  jt  ahall  be  in  the  powar  of  the  aaid 
Tnuleea.  to  remoire  il  accordingly,  and  to  eatabliah  it  in  auch  place  wiihin  Ihia  Stale, 
aa  they  ahall  judge  lo  be  beat  calculated  for  cairyiag  into  eBactual  execution  tbe  intOD- 
tion  of  the  foundcia.* 
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III.  JOHN  PHILLIPS, 


Ds.  John  Phillips,  LL.  D.,  of  Exeter,  N.  H.,  founder  and 
largest  benefactor  of  Exeter  Phillips'  Academy,  was  great  grand- 
■n  of  Rev.  George  Phillips,*  and  second  of  three  sons  of  Rev. 
Samuel  Phillips,  of  Andover.  This  eminent  clergyman  was  for 
nearly  siity  years  pastor  of  that  town ;  was  an  able  preacher,  an 
exact  and  careful  manager,  a  man  of  great  force  and  individuality 
of  character,  and  whose  careful  and  strict  yet  liberal  training,  leA 
upon  his  sons  an  impress  which  went  far  to  shape  the  high  char* 
actera  and  uniform  auccesa  which  distinguished  them  through  life. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  Dec.  12th,  1719.  Very 
little  has  been  recorded  of  his  early  life.  He  graduated  with  dis- 
tinction at  Harvard,  in  1735,  taught  school  for  a  little  while,  study- 
ing theology  at  the  same  time,  and  entered  upon  the  ministry  with 
acceptance.  But  a  singular  diffidence  in  his  own  qu all ficat ions, 
induced  him  lo  give  up  his  profession,  and  to  enter  into  business 
in  Exeter.  That  his  friends  and  neighbors  did  not  share  his  own 
low  estimate  of  himaeli^  appears  from  the  fact  that  while  be  was 
for  a  season  teaching  s  private  classical  school  at  Exeter,  being 
also  a  ruling  elder  in  the  church  there,  he  was  unanimously  in- 
vited to  assume  the  office  of  pastor  in  it,  then  vacant,  fiut  his 
distrust  of  tiia  illness  for  the  place  had  become  even  increased  by 
listening  to  the  presohing  of  Whitefield,  and  he  declined,  and  de- 
voted himself  deGuitely  to  mercantile  afiairs,  in  which  he  was  very 
■uocesefut.  A  graphic  sketch  of  him  in  a  late  number  of  the 
North  American  Review,  says:  "Dr.  Phillips  was  a  vigorous  old 
Puritan,  a  little  sombre  in  his  exterior,  but  genial  and  warm- 
hearted with  hia  friends.  He  was  punctilious  in  his  exactions  of 
outward  respect     While  expending  his  fortune  for  the  welfare  of 

*  The  first  Americui  KDceator  of  that  Phillips'  fimilj  who  Ii>ts  long  be«D  M 
(ntfawiit  ukI  inflaentlal  in  HugachoMtU  for  private  virtnea,  public  qmMqam, 
■od  «iH  and  efficient  libendlty,  iraa  tte  Kav.  Qeorge  PhUllpg,  (writing  hla  own 
BMDe,  however,  with  only  om  B,)  the  «od  of  Chri*t«phei  Phillips,  of  Buinham,  St- 
Uutin,  Korfolk  Count;,  England,  a  man  of  modente  ataCion.  He  graduated 
buhekn-ofartfln  IMS,  and  master  In  IBIT,  at  Oonvllle  and  Cain's  College,  Cun- 
bridge;  came  to  America  fai  the  Arbelia,  in  leSO;  wai  an  Influeutlal  friend  and 
eompcR  of  Winthnip,  Saltooitall,  Bradstnel,  and  tlie  other  fnther*  of  the  colony; 
and  died,  aged  flitj-one,  la  lAU,  having  been  a  leamed,  wise  and  leoloiu  paster  in 
Waleitawa  ftr  fourteen  year*. 
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die  young,  he  would  not  gire  a  bay  a  cherry  from  hU  trees  unless 
the  favor  were  asked  with  e  low  bow  and  in  the  moet  reverent 
tone.  The  failure  of  a  little  girt  to  make  her  acoustomed  courtesy 
00  meeting  him  In  the  street,  would  oTerahadow  his  face  with  a 
frown,  which  hours  of  sunlight  oould  not  disMpate."  At  the  same 
time,  these  stringent  demands  of  respect  were  only  suoh  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  propriety  in  his  opiaiai  required,  and  not  at  all  the  out- 
growth of  vanity.  He  wu  quite  plain  in  all  his  habits,  and  mod- 
erate in  his  personal  ezpeosee,  so  that  his  busiDeas  talents  and  pro- 
fi)und  foresight  caused  his  property  to  augment  rapidly. 

His  family  traditions  and  personal  antecedents  and  tendencies 
brought  him  into  close  sympathy  with  the  clergy,  and  disposed 
him  to  peculiar  liberality  towards  iustitutious  intended  for  their 
education.  Few  men  have  for  such  purposes  given  so  liberally 
and  at  the  same  time  with  such  extended  and  detailed  foresight. 
He  was  a  trustee  of  Dartniouth  College  for  twenty  years,  and  en- 
dowed  a  professorship  in  that  institution.  He  gave  liberally,  also, 
to  Princeton  College ;  and  was  a  ready  and  aure  friend  and  bene- 
factor to  all  undertaking  which  he  oonsidered  as  cslculated  to  tbo 
improvement  of  the  young.  His  gifts  to  Phillip's  Aoademy,  at 
Andover,  were  larger  than  those  of  any  other  person,  sod  his  wise 
counsel  in  planning  and  establishing  the  institution  were  not  less 
conducive  to  its  good  organization  and  succees.  He  was  a  trusteo 
of  this  academy,  and  one  of  the  most  efBcient  from  its  incorpora- 
tion in  1780  to  his  death  in  1795,  and  president  of  the  board  dur- 
ing the  last  live  years  of  that  time;  and  the  total  ofhisgifts  toit  is 
not  less  than  831,000. 

Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.,  the  still  more  distinguished  nephew  of  Dr. 
John  Phillips,  was  doubtless  the  originator  of  the  idea  of  the  Andcb 
ver  Academy,  and  probably  was  thus  by  suggestion  the  indirect 
cause  of  that  at  Kxeter.  The  nephew  is  certainly  entitled  to  the 
praise  of  having  interested  his  fkther  and  his  uncle  John  iu  the 
institution.  Yet  Dr.  John  Phillips,  who  was  one  of  the  two  orig- 
inal signers  of  the  constitution  of  Andover  Academy,  was  in  close 
and  constant  consultation  with  his  nephew  relative  to  the  plan, 
details  and  constitution  of  it,  and  his  greater  experience  very  ma- 
terially aided  in  the  undertaking. 

But  the  benefioent  enterprise  with  which  Dr.  Phillips  was  most 
closely  identifi^,  and  in  which,  as  his  own  work,  \h  was  roost 
interested,  was  Exeter  Phillips'  Academy,  in  his  chosen  place  of 
residence,  which  he  alone  founded,  and  which,  except  81,000 
given  by  Nicholas  Gilman  for  a  musical  instruction  fund,  and 
8100  by  Hon.  Leverett  Saltonatall  for  the  library,  he  alone  en- 
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dowed,  giving  it  large  Bums  during  his  life,  aod  tvro-thirda  of  his 
esUte  at  Ilia  death,  the  other  third  tiieiag  given  to  Aodover 
Academy. 

When  Dr.  Phillips  fint  cmoeived  the  idea  of  this  institution  it 
ia  impossible  to  determine.  His  nephew,  Judge  Pbiltipa,  had 
been  revolving  his  sobeme  of  an  academy  in  Andover  some  lima 
before  1777,  and  until  its  oomptetioo,  as  has  been  said,  was  in 
continual  communicatioo  with  his  uncle  on  the  subject.  The 
thought  of  himself  founding  another  and  separate  institutbn  there- 
fore arose  very  uaturally  from  his  occupations  connected  with  its 
predecessor  and  model.  The  earliest  record  of  hu  plan  is  a  mere 
hint  given  in  a  tetter  from  the  nephew,  alluding  to  it  as  having 
been  suggested  in  a  previous  one  from  the  uncle.  After  further 
consultation  and  preparation,  the  uncle  aniwuooed  to  his  nephew 
the  incorporation  of  Phillips'  Exeter  Academy,  which  took  place 
oae  day  less  than  aiz  months  after  that  of  Aodover  Academy,  in 
the  following  letter : 

EiRsa,  April  ST,  1781. 

DbjsSis: —  .  .  .  Tear  concnning  MDtinieiits  and  warm  eipreaBioDi 
mpectuiK  anotber  academj,  are  rer;  refreBhiog  and  highly  animating;  and 
win  greatly  endear  yoa  to  mj  friends  here,  wbe  nero  encouraged  to  expect 
the  help  of  jQiir  advice,  SQd  auoh  assistance  as  might,  In  a  course  of  time, 
when  ;ou  shall  hate  more  leiBure  espectallj,  greatly  increase  the  benefit  of 
such  an  institution.  The  motion  vas  eicecdingly  agraeable  to  the  General 
Court,  vbo  haro  iiworporated  the  academy,  by  the  Dome  of  the  Phillips'  Ei- 
Mer  Academy,  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  yours  ;  and  the  trustees  nomi- 
nated and  appointed  are  Daniel  SJlMo  and  Thomas  Odiome,  Esquires,  of  this 
town;  John  Fickering,  Esq.,  of  Portsmouth;  David  HcClure,  of  Northamp- 
ton; clerk,  the  Hon.  S.  PhlUipa,  Jr.,  Esq.,  AndoTor;  and  the  preceptor,  Mr. 
Benjamin  Thurston; — the  estate  alloircd  the  same  with  your»— «nd  might 
have  been  tiriLre  so  much  (I  doubt  not)  had  it  b«en  asked;  and  the  Act  con- 
dudes  thus:  "And  whereas  the  said  instituticn  may  be  of  very  great  and 


Rneral  advantage  to  this  state,  and  deserves  every  encDurRgement ;  be  It 
uerefore  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  tbat  all  the  lands,  tenements, 
and  perHOual  estate,  that  shall  be  given  to  the  said  tnistees  for  the  use  of 
■aid  academy,  shall  be  and  hereby  are  forever  exempted  iroTa  oU  taxes  what- 
soever; "  which  very  encouraging  clause  concludes  me, 

Uost  aSectioiutely  yours, 
Ha>.  S.  Fsuxirs,  Ja.-  Ssq.  J.  PHILLIPSL 

The  sum  with  which  Dr.  Phillips  at  first  endowed  his  academy 
vsa  Gfly  thousand  dollars.  In  obtaining  a  location  for  the  in.iti- 
tntion,  some  difliontties  were  encountered  In  selecting  and  in  pur- 
chasing, and  in  obtaining  a  suitable  instructor,  as  Mr.  Thurston's 
health  was  quite  feeble.  It  would  seem  that  on  the  20th  Febru- 
ary, 1763,  St  which  time  Rev,  David  McClure  delivered  a  dis- 
course on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  school,  Mr.  Thurston 
gave  the  first  instruction  administered  within  it.  But  it  was  not 
&iriy  under  way  until  Hay  1st  of  the  same  year,  when  Rev. 
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William  Woodbridge,  who  was  appointed  by  the  tbunder,  oom- 
menoed  hia  aervicea  as  ^reoeptar. 

Dr.  Phillipo,  who  had  himself  drafted  the  coMtitution  of  the 
academy  at  Exeter,  was  a  regular  attendant  at  the  meetirga  of  its 
board,  and  a  careful  aud  judicioua  watchman  over  ita  inlereats, 
until  age  rendered  him  unable  to  continue  in  the  premdency.  He 
appointed  aa  hia  suooeaaor  Hon.  John  Taylor  Gilman,  but  oon- 
tinued  to  attend  with  care  to  hia  favorite  institution  until  hia 
death,  April  21,  1790,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years  and  fbar 
montha.  Rev.  Benjamin  Thuraton  delivered  a  eulogy  upon  him 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  truateeai  Oct.  14,  1795,  which  aeema 
not  to  have  been  printed  nor  preserved ;  and  hia  portrait  by  Gil- 
bert Stuart  bangs  in  the  library  of  the  academy. 

The  present  endowment  of  the  inatitutioo  may  bo  estimated  u 
follows ; 

Land  and  buildings  in  Exeter,  -  -  83S|000 

Notes  and  stocks,  bearing  intereat,  ■  (100,000 

All  of  which,  except  the  two  donations  already  excepted,  were 
from  Dr.  Phillips. 

The  broad  viewa  and  deep  ethical  and  religious  basis  of  opinion 
which  marked  Dr.  Phillips*  character,  are  well  exemplified  by 
clauaea  in  the  conatitution  which  be  drew  up  for  the  academy,  la 
this  instrument  he  statea  its  object  to  be,  "the  instruction  of  youth, 
not  only  in  the  English  and  Latin  grammar,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  tiiose  aoiences  wherein  they  are  commonly  taught,  but  more 
especially  to  teach  them  the  great  end  and  real  imtineti  of  living." 

These  latter  words,  identical  with  a  clause  in  the  constitution 
of  Andover  academy,  weredoubtless  inserted  there  also  by  him.  In 
defining  the  dutiea  of  the  instructors,  he  says:  "Above  all,  it  is 
expected  that  the  attention  of  inatructora  to  the  diapoaition  of  the 
minds  and  morala  of  the  youth  under  their  charge  will  exceed 
every  other  oare ;  well  considering  that,  though  goodness  without 
knowledge  is  weak  and  feeble,  yet  knowledge  without  goodneaa  ia 
dangerous,  and  that  both  united  form  the  nobleat  character  and  lay 
the  aureat  foundation  of  usefulneaa  to  mankind."  In  another  place 
he  says  again :  "And  in  order  to  prevent  a  pervereion  of  the  true 
intent  of  this  foundation,  it  is  again  declared,  that  the  first  and 
principal  design  of  this  institution  is  the  promoting  of  virtue  and 
true  piety, — useful  knowledge  being  sabordinate  thereto." 

In  accordance  with  the  distinct  tendency  of  these  prescriptions, 
a  professor^ip  of  divinity  was  instituted  in  the  academy  in  1791, 
and  filled  from  1817  to  1838  by  Rev.  Isaao  Hurd,  who  lectured 
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regularly  oa  theology,  beaidea  giving  other  instruction  in  religicm 
Bud  tnorala.  But  the  office  was  discontinued  in  the  lut  mea- 
tJoDed  year.  It  should  here  be  otated  that  although  the  charaoter 
of  the  academy  was  from  the  beginning  meant  to  be  distinctly 
religM)Us,aadBlthoughUie  founder  wasa  strict Calviniat, yet  that  his 
selection  both  of  trustees  and  teachers,  of  religious  views  differing 
from  his  own,  if  other  evidence  were  wanting,  would  sutRoiently 
show  what  was  the  truth,  that  the  institution  was  not  intended  to 
be  of  a  complezion  in  any  sense  sectarian. 

The  first  preceptor.  Rev.  William  Woodbridge,  father  of  Wil- 
liam  Channing  Woodbridge,  the  well-boown  geographer,  and  ed> 
ilor  of  the  American  Annals  of  Education,  was  obliged  by  ill* 
health  to  reugn  his  office  in  October,  1788,  and  Rev.  Benjamio 
Abbot  was  appointed  in  his  place.  Dr.  Abbot,  after  completing  a 
full  half  century  of  faithful  and  succeiiaful  aervioe,  resigned  his 
place  in  1838,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gideon  L.  Soule,  LL.  D. 

The  present  constitution  and  condition  of  Kseter  Phillips'  acad- 
emy present  many  points  of  interest  and  excellence.  We  do  not 
give  the  former  at  length,  but  it  was  modeled  upon  that  of  Ando- 
ver  Phillips'  academy,  which  is  given  in  another  article  in  this 
Journal,  and  whi(^  is  worth  examination  as  a  chief  pattern  of  ths 
organizations  of  all  the  institutions  of  this  class  in  the  country. 

The  eilent  of  the  funds  of  the  academy  render  its  trustees  en- 
tirety independent  of  any  necessity  of  seeking  or  propitiating 
"patrons,"  or  yielding  to  the  ignorant  whims  of  either  pupils  or 
the  public ;  a  silUBtion  whose  advantages  none  can  perhaps  fully 
comprehend  who  has  not  suffered  in  its  opposite. 

The  course  of  study  extends  through  four  classes,  junior,  mid- 
dle, senior,  and  advanced,  the  latter  studying  the  books  used  in 
the  freshman  year  at  college,  and  more  than  half  of  them  gradu- 
ating in  readiness  to  enter  sophomore. 

The  charitable  element  in  the  academy,  and  its  extensive  ap- 
plication, is  one  of  its  most  striking  characteristics.  No  tuition 
lee  is  charged  to  such  as  cannot  eiford  it.  Fitly  students  can  be 
accommodated  rent  free,  in  Abbot  Hall,  a  building  erected  at  an 
expense  of  817,000  for  the  purpose,  and  twenty  of  the  best  scholars 
at  the  end  of  their  first  academic  term,  are  annually  elected  by 
the  trustees  to  scholarships*  worth  about  $63.00  a  year  during 
three  years.  More  than  half  the  whole  number  of  students  pay 
DO  fee  for  instruction. 

*  Tm  acbolinhip  ftiDd  ammiDti  to  abont  (31,000.  TheooatorboinllD  Abbot 
Han  b  Bbont  tlM  pv  weak. 
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go  FHILUFS  AOADBHT  AT  EXETEE. 

The  followiag  notice  or  the  "Abbot  Jobilee"  ii  taken  from  the 
North  American  Renew  for  July,  1858. 

Us  reluctant  aooeptuitw  of  Dr.  Abbot's  TeaJgnatioD,  Aogint  33rd,  1638,  iraa 
Hie  ugaBl  ror  luob  a  gBlhering  at  Exeter  u  h  Kldom  Been.  During  the  faalF- 
centnry,  tfaere  bad  gone  forth  from  the  inatitution  more  than  t«o  thouaaud  wtto 
bad  ml  at  bis  feet,  and  now  (hej  oame  tbrongJDg  back  to  da  thair  old  Enstmotor 

renrenoc.     Tlieyoune  rrom  IhS  aenale-chamber,  the  "taaiiaet,  the  oonrt-ro 

iaofliU 


"  From  Ifae  bighwan  and  bjrwiji  or  manhood  we'ia  coma, 
Aod  gather  lik*  children  abonl  an  old  home : 
We  lelum  from  Ijfe'a  weorjntit,  mmult,  and  paini 
Rejoiced  in  our  bearta  lo  be  achool-boya  again, 


Enough  thai  we  feel  ounetrea  icbaol-baya 

"  Enough  that  once  more  our  old  maater  « 
The  ome  aa  of  Tore  oben  *e  aal  u  hia  fi 
I<et  D*  place  on  hia  brow  eTerr  iHDral  we'i 
And  ehow  that  each  pupil  ia  alao  a  Hon. 


with  the  glow  of  thii  meeting  ahal 
|ht  ihall  cheer  lill  earth'a  achool-tii 


P.  ^«,  and  mao^  otbOTa,  wboae  namea  will  illuminate  the  page  of  history. 
Smw  of  the  moat  diatingiiiihcd  alamnl  wet«  prevented  from  being  preaent,  anioag 
whom  waa  Lewia  Cnia  a  pnpil  Ibf  aeraa  or  eight  jears,  and  the  commaDdiT 
id  the  Gnt  military  oomptui;  formed  in  the  acadrany,  in  1799 — from  whom  Dr. 
Abbot,  to  the  close  of  hia  Ufe,  contioued  to  reoeire  delicate  and  gratifyiog  evi- 
denoea  of  affiiotjonala  regud.    Alter  the  dinner  waa  over,  Mr.  Webaler,  m  be- 


t  pTofbniMl 
k,  had  been 


reapeol  and  abiding  reiaNDoe.  Hia  portr^t,  taken  I7  Cheater  Ha^ilk,  had  been 
aeoiiTeJ  for  the  ooMrion,  and  it  now  hanga  side  by  aide  with  that  ti  hia  earlj 
patron,  and  oonalant  friend,  the  fbunder.  Besides  thla,  aome  two  tboosand  dollan 
ware  aabscribed  for  the  calaUishnwit  of  the  "  Abbot  Sebotarafaip  "  at  Cambridge, 

the  Banaal  inoome  of  which  is  now  appropriated  lo  the  ocdlege  edncation  t^  some 
liKritorioQa  atadent  from  the  aoadem;  at  Exeter. 

Dr.  Abbot  lirad  more  than  ten  yeai*  after  the  ■eml-nolenDial  celebrotkin,  ia 
the  full  poaseaaion  of  hia  faoultiea,  lionorcd  and  revered,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
trae  fame,  and  surrounded  by  troops  of  IViesda.    Urn  pn|xb  did  not  forget  him ; 
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BlUg  Llbrutu. 


The  congress  of  the  confederation  of  the  American  Colonies  was 
led  b;  men  who  worked  in  the  present  for  all  the  future.  We  owe 
them  psalms  of  thanltH^ving  and  praise  we  cao  not  too  oflen  sing 
with  vigorous  earnestness ;  but  in  no  one  are  we,  of  the  Mississippi 
ralley,  required  to  infnse  so  much  gratitude,  as  in  the  one  which  pro- 
claims, tbat  to  them  the  great  Nortb-Weat  is  indebted  for  the  basis 
of  the  common  eohool  sjstem  which  is  established  in  its  states. 

When,  not  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  but  by  virtue  of  valor  and 
patriotism,  through  seven  years  of  destructive  war,  the  congress  of 
revolution  had  been  changed  into  the  congress  of  the  United  States, 
by  a  liberal  treaty  (1783,)  the  whole  territory  north  oF  the  Ohio 
river,  with  certain  limited  reservations,  became  the  property  of  tlie 
general  government.  On  the  20th  of  March,  1785,  a  survey  was 
provided  for,  and  it  was  then  decreed  that  every  16th  section  of 
ux  hundred  and  forty  acres,  or  one  thirty-sixth  part  of  every  town- 
ship, should  be  reserved  "for  tke  maintenawx  of  public  tchooll  viitkia 
taid  itmnthip."  Two  years  later  (1787,)  the  justly  fame'd  ordinance, 
which  consecrated  the  North-West  to  freedom,  and  opened  the  way 
for  its  settlement,  proclaimed  that  "religum,  morality,  and  hiowledge, 
iting  tssenlial  to  good  government,  lehooh,  and  tlie  nuatu  of  education, 
ihould  forevffr  bt  encouraged."  The  land  then  possessed,  and  that 
which,  byTompromise  with  the  United  States  Government,  and  with 
Vi^nia  and  OonnectJcut,  holding  reservations  in  Ohio,  this  state  af- 
terward obtained,  including  three  whole  townships  for  state  univers- 
ities, constituted  a  domun  broad  enough  to  have  afibrdcd  to  the 
common  schools  a  liberal  and  independent  support,  with  a  state  uni- 
versity, bearing  to  the  best  high  school  of  Ohio's  foremost  city  such 
a  relation  as  that  holds  to  the  best  gnimmar  school. 

He  men  who,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ohio  company,  encour- 
aged by  Uie  wisdom  of  congress,  began  the  first  settlement  in  the> 
North-West,  and  who  founded  the  State  of  Ohio,  were  men  who  ap- 
preciated education,  and  were  determined  tbat  their  posterity  should 
sojoy  its  advantages.  In  their  Srst  colony,  a  common  school  was  cre- 
(ted.  The  territorial  legislature  of  1800-1,  under  a  recommenda- 
Ko.  J6.— LVoi-  VL,  N«.  1.]— 6. 
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tioa  of  Governor  Arthur  St.  Clair,  inflaeocMl  hj  the  pioneer  colooy 
at  Marietta,  tboughtfbllj  considered  and  diactissed  Kbool  interesto. 
No  executive  steps  vere  taken,  but  the  territorial  reprasentative  in 
oong^ress,  William  Henry  Harrison,  irra  instructed  to  secure  equal 
i^hts  in  school  lancls  for  all  the  children  of  the  territorf . 

The  State  of  Ohio  was  formed  in  1B02.  Ita  constitutiontd  caDv«n- 
tion  inlaid  the  forethought  of  the  general  government,  by  proclnim- 
ing  that,  without  respect  of  persons,  "schools  and  the  means  of  in- 
struction should  be  forever  encouraged  by  legislative  provision,  not  in~ 
consistent  with  the  rights  of  conscience."  This  ooustitutional  require- 
ment was  pracUcally  unheeded,  until  1821. 

In  1619,  Ephraira  Cutler,  who  had  been  chiefly  irtstrnmentid  in 
making  the  common  school  clause  a  part  of  the  constitution — then  a 
representative  from  Washington  county — introduced  a  bill  tat  the 
establishment  of  a  system,  which  passed  the  house  but  was  lost  in 
the  senate. 

Schools  worthy  of  remembrance,  between  1802  and  1820,  were 
known  only  in  the  most  enterprising  towns.  The  mass  of  the  people 
had  privileges  in  such  "common"  iostitutions  of  learning  as  might 
be  expected  among  commuDities  in  which  school -teachen  were  toler- 
ated, but  wer«  neither  examined  for  qualification  nor  encouraged  for 
merit 

But  Ohio  was  not  destitute,  previous  to  1B21,  of  men  in  high  pla- 
ces, who  were  anxious  to  see  an  efficient  system  of  common  schools 
adopted,  and  they  were  encouraged  by  a  few  farsighted  privnte  citi- 
zens, who  did  not  foil  to  openly  condemn  abueee  by  which  school  lands 
were  alienated.  The  chief  magistrates,  without  exception,  strength- 
ened tlieir  messages  with  emphatic  indorsements  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  cooeljtutional  requirement  Governor  Worthingtou  recognised,  in 
bis  message  to  the  fif^eanlh  general  assembly  (ISlf ,)  the  value  mid 
purpose  of  nornial  schoob.  He  said  :  "  If  we  expect  in  our  youth  '  re- 
ligion, morality,  and  knowledge,'  suitable  teachers  must  be  employed. 
•  *  •  With  a  view  to  aid  in  effecting  this  desirable  object,  I  recom- 
mend to  the  consideration  of  the  general  assembly  the  proprie^  of 
establishing,  at  the  seat  of  governraent,  a  free  school ;  at  which  shall 
bo  taught  the  different  branches  of  an  English  education,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  state,  tq  such  number  of  boys,  the  children  of  parents 
unable  to  educate  them  (and  no  others,)  as  the  legislature  may  deem 
proper.  That  whenever  young  men,  thus  educated,  shall  become 
qualified  for  that  ptirpose,  they  shall,  when  proper  salaries  are  fiir* 
nished  them,  have  the  preference  of  employment  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  state,  and  shall  be  obliged  to  serve  as  teachera  of  schools  until 
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Uuy  are  tweDty-one  yeais  of  age;  aod  afterward,  m  long  aa  the; 
conduct  tboDMelvM  well,  have  the  preference  of  emplajtuent." 

About  the  time  that  the  executive  offered  thla  liberal  Buggeation,  a 
circle  of  active  educational  frifinda  in  GiDcinDatJ,  led  bf  Nathan  6nil- 
fbrd,  held  extensTe  corretpondetice.  "  Solomon  ThriAj' "  should  be 
revered  in  Ohio,  aa  "Poor  Richard  "  ia  in  New  England.  His  alma- 
iiac,edited  by  Mr.  Qnilfbrd,  and  published  for  seven  years  at  Cincinnati, 
oootribnted  in  a  laff^  <Jogree,  by  foots,  argaineots,  and  appeals,  to  the 
awakening  and  support  of  a  public  sentiment,  to  which  the  legisla- 
ture of  1821  reaponded,  when  it  passed  an  act  for  the  support  and 
better  regulation  of  public  schools ;  by  means  of  school  directors, 
oommitt«ea,  and  clarks,  with  power  to  o^aniie  diatriats,  bnild  scfaool- 
honsea,  employ  teachers,  and  aasess  local  taxes.  In  1806,  a  portion 
of  the  stato  had  been  districted,  and,  subsequently,  funds  ariuog  from 
section  sixteen,  and  from  military  lands,  were  ordered  to  be  secured ; 
but  the  action  c^  the  nineteenth  general  assembly,  was  the  first  for 
the  whole  state.  It  was  immediately  sucoeeded  by  more  Uberal  legis- 
lation. Eu4y  Id  the  wioler  of  16SI-2,  a  oommittee  on  schools  and 
school  lands,  with  Caleb  Atwater  as  chairman,  was  appointed  in  the 
honse.  That  committee  made  an  elaborate  report  upon  the  necessity 
of  liberal  popular  educatiui,  recommending  the  appointment  of  seven 
commisBionerB,  to  devise  and  report  upon  a  common  school  system. 
Hus  was  accepted  by  the  l^islature,  in  January,  1622 ;  and  G-ovemor 
Allen  Trimble  appointed  Caleb  Atwater,  Rev.  John  Collins,  Rev. 
Jamea  Hoge,  NiUhan  Guilford,  Ephraim  Cutler,  Josiah  Barber,  and 
James  H.  Bell. 

Atwater,  Collins,  and  H<^  were  the  active  commiaNoners,  They 
iasaed  three  pamphlets  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  public  interest, 
and  decided  to  report  a  system  of  schools  based  upon  the  New  York 
system;  making  no  provirion  for  a  general  fond,  other  than  that 
which  might  arise  from  the  sale  and  lease  of  lands.  Nathan  Guil- 
ford refused  to  co-operate  with  the  committee,  because  he  believed 
thur  plans  to  be  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  state.  He  published 
an  able  letter  on  free  education,  in  whit^  he  t^pealed  for  a  general 
ooanty  tax,  ad  valorem.  This  was  the  first  call  in  Ohio,  for  a  1«^b1«- 
tire  enactment,  requiring  taxation  for  school  pnrpoees,  Hr.  Guilford 
enpported  it  with  skill  and  force.  His  letter  was  generally  discussed, 
and  met  Mtter  oppoMtion,  but  found  also  earnest  and  influential  advo- 
cates. It  was  printed,  with  the  report  of  the  commianoners,  by  the 
Iqpslatore  of  1823-4 ;  bnt,  though  schools,  internal  improvements,  and 
equitable  taxation  were  attentively  prc«sed  by  a  few  progressive  spir- 
iti,  in  that  body,  the  majority  conld  not  be  oonvinoed  that  liberal 
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■tateamanihip  wm  reqaired  of  them.  An  appeal  waa  made  froni  the 
general  aaaembljr,  to  the  people,  and  free  Khoola  were  disconed,  with 
canala  and  tax  latra,  m  the  canraas  of  1824.  The  uppeai  waa  tri- 
nmphaotlf  soitMned.  The  legislatare  which  aaaembled  In  December, 
1B24,  WM  one  of  the  wisest  and  truett  Ohio  has  ever  had.  Cinciii- 
nati  did  itself  the  honor  of  employing  Nathan  Guilford  as  its  sea&-  ^' 
tor.  He  was  true  to  his  misMon.  His  firmest  friend  whs  Ephraim 
Cnder.  They  secured  a  joint  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Quilford  waa 
appointed  chairman.  He  drew  up  a  report,  which,  while  it  was  an 
argument  for  l^jTslators,  was  an  appeal  to  the  people ;  and  with  it  ha 
presented  a  bill,  "laying  the  foundation  of  a  general  sptem  of  com- 
mon schools,  to  be  built  upon  and  improved."  It  required  a  tax, 
levied  by  comity  oommissioDers,  of  one-half  miU ;  made  township 
clerks  and  oounty  auditors  school  officers;  and  provided  for  school 
esaminera. 

These  were  forward  steps.  They  were  to  be  taken  in  a  new  state, 
a  large  part  of  which  was  yet  a  wildemeas.  Reprcsentatiree  are  pro- 
rerbially  a&ud  of  original  l^slatioo.  These  difficulties  both  the 
friends  of  education  and  of  internal  improvement  realized.  They 
stood  t^^ther.  With  private  tact,  rather  than  public  dinplay,  Mr. 
Guilford  labored;  and,  without  amendment,  the  senate  passed  his 
bill,  by  a  vote  of  twenty-eight  to  eight. 

A  preatig*  be  couki  not  have  anticipated,  waa  thus  given  him,  for 
influence  upon  the  house.  He  used  it  skillfDllj.  His  friends  cher- 
ished implicit  confidence  in  him.  He  waa  in  the  hall  of  repreaenta- 
tives  when  the  bill  was  introduced,  and  he  watched  it  every  hour,  un- 
til the  final  vote  was  called.  Then  was  preeented  a  picture  worthy 
of  Ohio's  chief  artist  There  was  intense  interest  among  the  repre- 
sentativea.  The  result  was  not  sura.  Mr.  Guilford  stood  with 
Ephraim  OutJer  on  the  fioor  of  the  house  while  the  ayee  and  nays 
were  called.  The  speaker  announced  fbrty-ux  ayes,  twenty-four 
Days — twenty-two  majority  for  the  bill  as  it  had  been  originalljr  re- 
ported by  the  committee. 

That  was  a  glorious  triumph.  Imagine  the  scene.  A  man,  rener- 
able  with  the  l«ib  and  honors  of  an  eventfql  life,  who  had  secured 
the  adopta<»i  of  the  constitutional  requirement  on  behalf  of  pe^ular 
edneation — and  who,  during  twenty  yeata,  had  prayed  and  plead  for 
its  executive  recognition,  witnessing  ila  liberal  ^tfillment — the  re- 
ward of  self-sacrificing  devotion,  and  legislative  abili^  on  the  part  of 
a  colleague,  who,  enjoying  a  vigorons  manhood,  was  competent  to 
secure  for  bis  act  a  &vorable  reception  among  the  people.  Well 
might  bit  grey  head  bow  with  impreasive  s<demnity,  while  from  hit  | 
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thin  Hpa  fell  words  of  Bignificaitt  beaatj.  TarniDg  to  Mr.  Guilford, 
with  a  thoughtful  bow,  Mr.  Cutler  said,  in  tfao  langnage  of  tiio  proph- 
et Simeon :  "  JVbw,  oh,  Lord  !  Ulittl  thy  urvant  dtpart  in  peace,  ae- 
tvrding  to  thy  word,  for  mine  eyes  have  teen  thf  Mlvation" 

The  Khool  law  of  1826  was  not  well  received  in  even  a  majority  of 
llie  principal  towns  of  the  state,  and  eleven  years  elapsed  before  ade- 
quate steps  were  taken  to  render  the  system  it  provided  for  efficient. 

Meantime  (between  1825  and  1833,]  the  county  tax  hod  been  raised 
to  ODfl  and  a  half  mills.  In  1829,  it  was  three-fourths  of  a  mill ;  m 
1834,  one  mill ;  and,  in  I8SS,  one  and  a  half  mills. 

In  1831,  bowerer,  county  commissionera  were  given  power  to  add 
one-qnarler,  and,  in  1836,  one-half  mill ;  but  legislatioa  had  alw  been 
exercised,  which,  while  it  secured  immediate  rAenaefrom  schools  lands, 
was  such  an  exhibit  of  financial  wisdom  as  a  banker  would  display 
who  should  sacrifice  the  principal  of  well-secared  notes  for  the  s^e 
of  premature  payment  of  interest. 

In  1831,  a  Coll^  of  Teachers  was  organized  at  Cincinnati,  with 
Albert  Pickett,  Alexander  Kinmont,  Milo  G.  Williams,  W.  H.  McGuf- 
fey,  Samuel  Lewis,  Dr.  Jos.  Ray,  and  other  men  of  spirit,  at  its  bead. 
Its  annual  meeUngs  called  together  the  leading  educational  men  of  the 
Mis^tppt  valley  ;  and  their  deliberations,  which  were  fiilly  reported 
and  published,  pontributed  largely  to  the  advancement  of  an  educa- 
tiooal  sentiment,  which,  as  early  as  1833, demanded  teachers' associa- 
tions;  began  to  urge  the  need  of  a  state  school  department ;  and,  in  1 835, 
obltuned  a  resolution  from  the  general  assembly,  appropriating  (500, 
to  be  paid,  by  order  of  the  governor,  to  Calvin  E.  Stowe  (then  a  profess- 
or in  Lane  Seminary,  at  Cincinnati,)  who  was  about  to  visit  Europe, 
for  tbe  purpose  of  securiug  careful  eiamioatioo  into,  and  a  judicioiM 
report  upon,  the  elementary  school  systems  of  Fmssia,  and  other 
European  govern  menta. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  College  of  Teachers,  held  in  Cincin- 
nati, October  5,  183G,  it  was  resolved  that  it  would  greatly  advance 
tilt  cause  of  education  to  hold  conventions  at  the  seats  of  govern 
ment  in  the  Western  States,  doriog  the  sittings  of  general  assem- 
blies, for  the  purpose  of  calling  direct  attention  to  tiie  prominent  edn- 
cati<Hial  needa. 

In  pnrauaoce  of  that  resolution,  a  state  convention  was  called  at 
Columbus,  January  13, 1884;  tbe  first  for  educational  purposes  held  in 
Ohio.  Oor.  Robert  Lucas  was  appointed  president,  Keverend  Jamee 
Hoge,  Tice-president,  and  Uilo  G.  Williams,  secretary.  The  exercises 
of  theoonvention  were  varied  and  interesting.  An  address  was  detiv- 
erod   by    Bamnet  Lewis,  upon  the  value  of  common  schools,  and 
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Cftlvia  £.  Stowe  read  a  portion  of  th«  report  which  he  bad  pre- 
pared for  the  legislature  on  Bjatem  of  elementar}'  educa^on  tn 
Pruasia. 

Besolntiou  were  adopted,  requiring  the  organization  of  a  state 
educational  sodety ;  appoinUng  committeea  to  addreas  and  petition  the 
legislature,  demanding  a  higher  grade  of  instmction  in  the  common 
achools ;  recommending  die  passage  of  a  bill  authoridng  acbool  li- 
braries ;  and  declarii^  the  need  of  a  state  school  department 

'  Earl;  in  the  sesnon  of  the  l^slature  for  1836-7  (thirty-fifth  geD- 
eral  asHembly,)  Al&ed  EeJJey,  representative  from  Franklin  county, 
offered  a  reaolution,  inttrucUng  the  standing  committee  on  schools  and 
school  lands  to  report  upon  the  expediency  of  appointing  a  state 
superintendent  Mr.  K^ley's  resolution  was  adopted,  by  a  small  ma- 
jority ;  and  W.  B.  Van  Hook,  of  Butler  county,  churman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  schools,  presented  a  bill,  anthorizing  the  appointment.  It  was 
stubbornly  and  persistently  opposed,  and  passed  the  house  by  only 
one  majority — 3S  to  S4.  The  sennle,  bowever,  accepted  it;  and  Sena- 
tor Price,  of  Hamilton  county,  oflered  a  resolution,  appointing  Samuel 
Lewis,of  Cincinnati,  to  the  new  office.  In  March,  1837,  this  reaolutitxi 
was  adopted  by  both  honses. 

The  law  autboridng  taxation  for  school  purpoaes,  and  providing  for 
the  local  management  c^  schools,  had  been  in  operation  eleven  years. 
From  1832,  a  school  fund  had  been  accumulating  from  the  sale  of 
section  sixteen ;  it  was  increased  in  1 835  by  the  income  of  salt  lands ; 
and,  in  1887,  was  further  increased  by  the  interest  on  the  surplus 
revenue  of  the  United  States;  and  yet  there  were  no  publio  schools 
in  Ohio,  in  18S7.  The  legislature  of  1836-6,  in  order  to  gain  direct 
knowledge  of  the  comroon  schools,  required  county  auditors  to  report 
to  the  state  auditor  the  number  of  school  children  in  each  connty, 
with  such  other  information,  in  reference  to  schools,  as  might  be  use- 
ful Only  thirty-three  auditon  responded  to  that  law ;  and  tbor 
returns  were  so  meager  and  unreliable,  as  to  be  all<^[etber  uusatia- 
factory. 

In  view  of  these  &cts,  Mr.  Lewis  hesitated  to  accept  the  <^Bce  of 
superintendent,  but  be  was  preasingly  urged,  and  his  reluctance  was 
overcome.  He  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  with  an 
esrneet  and  determined  purpose  to  succeed ;  and  spent  the  spring, 
summer,  and  part  of  the  fall,  of  1837,  sending  circulsTs  to  county 
auditors,  traveling  on  hwseback  from  county  to  ooimty,  delivering 
addresses,  talking  with  school  officers,  visiting  schools,  and  enconrsg- 
ing  teachers.  He  traveled  over  twelve  hundred  miles,  and  visited 
three  hundred  schools.     His  fint  report  was  made  to  the  I^islatnra 
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in  December,  1837.  After  settiog  forth  the  result  of  his  observation 
OS  the  condition  of  the  schools,  he  recommeDded  school  libraries;  a 
state  school  fund  of  (200,000 ;  township  high  schools ;  town  boards 
of  edncaUon  ;  evening  schools  In  towns  and  cities ;  county  auperin- 
tendenta ;  »  school  journal,  to  be  distributed  to  school  officers  gratu- 
itously; encour^enieDt  for  the  formation  of  teachers'  associatiooa ; 
anthority  to  districts  to  borrow  money  to  erect  school-bouses ;  the 
omployment  of  women  as  teachen ;  and  full  reports  from  teachers 
and  school  officers,  annually. 

His  report  was  favorably  received  by  the  people,  and  its  suggeeUona 
were  commended  by  leading  newspapers.  W.  B.  Van  Hook  was 
chairman  of  the  school  committee  of  the  house  of  representatives. 
Accepting  Mr.  Lewis'  views  as  those  of  a  wine  and  well-informed 
man,  he  reported  to  the  committee  a  bill  embodying  nearly  all  of  bis 
recommendatioos.  That  bill  was  introduced  to  the  house  on  the  5ih 
of  February,  1638.  It  was  discussed  with  earnestness,  and  bitterly 
opposed ;  but,  on  the  17th  of  February,  passed  by  a  vote  of  forty-six 
yeas  to  twenty  nays.  After  slight  amendment,  it  passed  the  senate, 
on  the  3d  of  March,  by  a  vote  of  twenty-one  yeas  to  thirteen  nays. 
The  hoase  concurred  in  tbe  senate  amendments,  and  on  tbe  7th  of 
April,  1838,  the  law  was  in  force. 

The  salary  of  the  superintendent  had  been  increased  to  (1,200,  and 
his  term  extended  to  five  years,  for  which  Mr.  Lewis  was  elected. 

In  1838  he  published,  by  legislative  an^ority,  six  numbers  of  an 
official  journal,  called  "The  Ohio  School  Director ; "  visited  a 
majority  of  the  counties  of  the  state;  delivered  public  addresses  in 
nearly  every  county  town,  and  in  most  of  the  cities ;  and  to  tbe  general 
assembly  (1838-9,)  reported  not  only  upon  t^e  condition  of  the  schools 
of  the  state,  and  their  needs,  but  made  an  elaborate  report  in  answer 
to  resolutions  of  the  previous  legislature,  asking  information  upon  the 
propriety,  costs,  etc,  of  establishing  s  state  seminary  for  teachers,  at 
Colnmbus.  These  resolutions  were  ofiered  by  Mr.  Van  Hook,  of 
Bnder.     They  passed,  on  tbe  IQtb  of  March,  1838. 

Arrangements  had  been  made  by  the  directory  of  the  College  of 
Teaeheia,  for  a  state  edncational  convention  at  Columbus,  in  1837 ;  but 
tbe  firet  convention,  at  which  the  different  sections  of  the  stale  were 
represented,  was  held,  under  the  auspices  of  the  college,  in  December, 
1838.  Mr.  Lewis,  in  his  addresses,  had  u^ed  upon  teachers  and  school 
officers  the  necessity  of  attending  tbe  convention,  and  had  published 
earnest  appeals  for  il  in  the  "School  DiTtelor."  Between  eighty  and 
ninety  delegates  were  present.  Wilson  Shannon,  then  governor,  waa 
elected  president,  and  Milo  G.  T^IIIiams  first  vice-j)rcsideiit    Addreiisea 
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were  delivered  by  D.  Pearce,  then  president  of  Weateni  EaMrve  CoWego 
(who,  in  1836,  had  memorializ«d  the  legialatnre  on  behalf  of  dis- 
trict schools.)  W.  H.  MnOuSey  (who  had  accompanied  Mr.  Lewis, 
during  the  autumn  of  1838,  and  delivered  lectures  in  several  northern 
counties,)  and  Calvin  B.  Stove.  Discussions  were  had  upon  import- 
vit  resolutions,  in  which  leading  educational  men,  from  different  parts 
of  the  statu  engaged.  These  resoUitions  vigorously  indorsed  Mr. 
Lewis  as  state  superintendent,  recommended  normal  schools,  uiged  tbo 
cultivation  of  music  in  the  common  schools,  and  appealed  to  the 
people  for  earnest  support  of  the  school  law. 

Hie  convention,  conducted  as  it  was  by  the  men  of  most  promi- 
neooe  at  that  time,  in  colleges,  and  in  private  as  well  as  in  public 
schools,  had  decided  influence ;  but  the  election  for  the  general  as- 
sembly had  already  taken  place,  and  several  men,  of  known  hostility 
to  the  school  law,  had  been  chosen.  Early  in  the  session  of  1838—9, 
efforts  were  made  to  destroy,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the  efficiency 
of  the  school  Bystem. 

A  semi-monthly  paper,  entitled  the  "PaUtlaezian,"  by  K  L.  Sawtell 
and  H.  K.  Smith,  started  in  April,  1838,  at  Akron,  Summit  county, 
bad  ably  supported  Mr.  Lewis  and  the  school  system.  ConveDtiortB 
had  been  held  in  a  number  of  counties,  which  resolved  against  any 
dedded  change,  and,  under  those  influeQces,  men  bad  been  elected, 
who  did  not  fear  to  declare  a  determination  to  resist  any  measure 
which  would  retard  school  progress.  Mr.  Lewis  foresaw  a  warm  con- 
test. He  devoted  himself  night  and  day  to  the  task  of  awabing  and 
informing  the  friends  of  the  law.  The  tax  clause,  which  required  a 
county  levy  of  two  mills,  was  so  altered  that  county  commissioners 
were  authorized  to  reduce  that  levy  one-half;  but  evening  schools 
were  provided  for,  equal  privileges  reserved  to  all  white  youth,  and 
taxation  for  the  building  of  school-houses  was  ordered.  The  law  of 
1838,  thus  amended  in  1839,  contained  all  the  important  recom- 
mendations urged  by  Mr.  Lewia,  excepting  township  libraries  and 
county  superintendents. 

The  superintendent's  health  had  been  impured  by  severe  exposure 
and  arduous  labor,  and  he  was  obliged  to  announce  that  he  could 
not  canvass  the  state  in  IBSS,  as  he  had  in  1838.  He  immediately 
addressed  circulars  to  county  auditors,  announcing  the  change  in  the 
school  law,  and  appealed  to  county  commissioners  not  to  reduce  the 
tax.  During  1839,  he  delivered  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  public 
addresses;  but  he  discn.^ed  important  questions,  bearing  upon  the 
practical  advantages  of  education,  and  the  means  by  which  they  were 
tu  be  secured,  in  a  series  of  model  circulu^  which  were  widely  pub- 
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lished  in  the  dty  aod  countj  newspapen.  His  arguments  in  defense 
oi  the  achool  law  were  clear  and  cogent;  and  hia  appeals  to  t&e 
people,  baeed  upon  interests  which  thej  could  see  and  appreciate, 
bad  permauent  influeace. 

A  monthly  paper,  called  the  "CWmon  School  Advocate,"  was  pub- 
lished at  Cincinnftti.  More  educational  conven^ons  were  held  in  the 
di&reut  couotiee  than  had  been  before  known,  and  the  number  of 
educational  assodaUons  was  tartly  increased. 

A  alAte  convenlion,  called  by  the  College  of  Teachers,  in  December, 
1839,  was  more  numerously  attended  than  any  previous  one,  and 
WIS  more  interesting  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  Mr.  Lewis  de- 
livered an  address  upon  "The  History  of  Cbmmon  Sehoolt,  and  thar 
Effects  ipon  Peatniary  laterest ;  "  William  H.  McGuffey  lectured  upon 
"Tht  Infiuenoe  of  Private  Opinion  on  Common  Schools;"  Warren 
Jenkins  upon  "7^  School  Laws  of  Ohio  ;  "  and  Milo  G.  Williams  upon 
"  Cabinets  of  Natural  Sciemx  in  Common  Sehoolt." 

Mr.  Lewis  made  his  third  report  (to  the  legislature  which  met  in 
December,  1839,)  and  resigned  his  office.*  There  was  actiTe  opposi- 
tion in  the  general  assembly  to  all  the  important  features  of  the  school 
law;  but  tlie  friends  of  wisdom  were  strong  enough  to  reject  every 
Hrious  modification,  excepting  one  which  abolished  the  office  of  state 
inperiDteDdent,  by  imposing  the  duties  of  such  an  office  upon  the  sec- 
retary of  state. 

When  the  secretary  of  state  was  declared  superintendent  of  schools, 
<Hi  the  23rd  of  Mareh,  1840,  William  Treritt  held  that  office.  Be- 
tween 1840  and  1845  he  made  one,  and  John  Sloane,  bis  successor, 
made  three  reports.  They  complained  of  the  burden  the  legislature 
bad  imposed  upon  their  department  Hr.  Trevitt  advocated  normal 
ichools ;  Mr.  Sloane  asked  for  (20,000,  with  which  to  establish  school 
libraries  ;  and  both  deplored  declining  school  interest  Immediate  1^- 
islatures  were  somewhat  responsible  for  the  retrograde  complained  o^ 
but  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  want  of  active  superintendency.  On 
'  an  averse,  only  forty-five  counties  reported  to  the  department,  be- ' 
tween  1840  and  184S.  In  1842,  annual  instead  of  biennial  enumer-l 
ation  of  school  youth  was  required,  and  a  publication  of  the  school 
laws  then  in  force  was  ordered  ;  but  $60,000  were  taken  away  from 
the  school  fund,  for  the  benefit  of  canals. 

In  1844,  Samuel  Galloway  was  secretSTy  of  state.  He  entered 
with  zeal  into  liberal  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  the  common 
sdiools;  he  held  correspondence  with  educational  men ;  sent  ci  real  are 
to  county  officers ;    visited  educational  conventions ;    and  delivered 

•  For  ■  B»K  particDlu'  KCouDl  al  Uic  libgn  o(  SuBOal  Lewli,  u  HpcrtUntdBnt,  •«  thli 
Joatnml,  VoL  v.,  p.  72!. 
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sddreasee.  lo  184S,  he  preaentod  the  fallest  and  ablest  report  irhicli 
hitd  appeared  for  five  years.  Mr.  Galloway  made  smen  reports,  aod 
he  Bwiated  greatly  in  producing  an  edacs^oal  renval,  which,  be- 
g:it]niDg  in  1846,  has  been  widening  aod  deepening  ever  since — m  re- 
vival which  was  etorted  by  the  men  who  organized  the  Ohio  State 
Teachers'  Association,  and  who,  wnce  1847,  have  been  leaders  ia  all 
the  principal  educational  movements  of  the  state.  Mr.  Galloway  was 
severe  upon  the  delinquent^  of  school  officers;  advocated  teachers' 
inttitutea  and  normal  schools ;  appealed  to  parents  for  active  interest 
in  the  edncadon  of  their  children;  discussed  ably  tlie  general  advant- 
ages of  education;  and,  to  the  general  assembliea,  between  1844 
and  1S50,  made  many  praoUcal  suggestions,  which  contributed  to  the 
formation  and  passage  of  liberal  acts. 

The  first  teachers'  institute  ever  held  in  Ohio  was  conducted,  at 
Sandusky,  in  September,  1845,  by  Salem  Town,  of  New  York;  M.F. 
Gowdery,  and  A.  D.  Lord.  It  was  rather  the  result  of  local*  than 
geDeral  interest;  but  that  a  general  interest'in  sncb  opportunities  for 
teachers  was  then  imperatively  demanded,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
het  that,  in  many  districts,  directors  forbade  the  teaching  of  any 
branches  but  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  that  certificates 
were  given  to  teachers  who  were  pedagogues,  only  because  school 
keeping  was  easier  for  their  musonlar  systems  than  chopping  wood. 

Then  there  was  no  educational  journal  in  the  state,  and  there  had 
not  been  a  state  convention  for  several  years.f  In  the  summer  of 
1846,  Dr.  A.  D.  Lord  started  a  "School  Journal,"'  at  Kirtland.  He 
advocated  teachers'  institates,  and  suggested  a  state  common  school 
society. 

An  institnte  was  held  at  Chardon,  Geanga  county,  in  the  antumn 
of  1846,  making  two  for  that  year — the  year  of  their  origin.  In 
1846,  nine  were  held,  in  the  northern'  part  of  the  state. 

Henry  Barnard,  well  known  as  editor,  for  twenty  years,  of  an  edu- 
oational  periodical — first,  of  the  "ContieelicHt  Common  School  Jour- 
nai,"  then  of  the  "Jovnuil  of  the  Rhodt  Island  Itutitute  of  Itutruc- 
tioR,"  and,  last,  of  the  "Ameriean  Jowtutl  of  Education '' — and  as 
state  superintendent  for  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  viuled  Ohio, 
'in  1842-49,  and  again  in  1840.  He  made  addressee  before  the 
Western  College  of  Teachers,  in  Colatnbus,  in  January,  1848,  and 
in  several  towns  and  cities  in  the  northern  and  southern  portions,  and 
assisted  the  tealons  friends  of  progress  materially,  by  his  practical 

Jiult«  Un*,  who  utid  la  Ihli  dir*eli< 
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•Dggestions,  and  b^  showiDg  the  people,  whom  he  met,  what  had 
heen  done  in  other  states,  and  what  there  was  need  of^  and  opportu- 
nity for,  in  Ohio.  The  removal  of  Dr.  Lord  to  Colnmbtu,  the  o^d- 
izatioD  of  the  fint  union  sdiooU,  and  the  holding  of  the  first  teachers' 
institute  at  Sandashy,  were  among  the  results  to  which  hie  visits 
and  labors  contribnled. 

The  first  institute  held  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  was  at 
Cindnnati,  in  Febrnary,  1847 ;  the  first  in  the  central,  at  Newark, 
Ucldng  county,  in  March,  ]8i8.  Since  that  time,  their  purposes  and 
advautages  becoming  more  and  more  widely  known,  institutes  iiave 
been  regarded  is  indiepeDsable  by  the  teachets,  in  a  ni^rity  of  the 
counties. 

A  paper,  called  tbe  '^Free  School  Clarion,"  was  started  by  W. 
Bowen,  at  Uasaillon,  in  November,  1846.  "The  School  Friend" 
wBB  issued  by  W.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  in  December  of  the  same  year,  at 
Gncinnati,  and  other  inflnences  conspired  to  awaken  and  cultivate 
public  sentiment;  but,  in  a  passion  of  retrenchment,  the  lejptlature 
reduced  the  school  tax  to  two-fiflhs  of  a  mill. 

The  impolicy  of  the  reduction  was  clearly  exposed  in  educational 
jonmals,  and  at  conventions,  during  1847.  By  the  general  awembly 
of  1847-48,  conoty  commissioners  were  authorized  to  levy  a  tni  of 
one  mill.  In  eleren  counties,  which  had  petitioned  for  that  purpose, 
means  were  furnished  to  sustain  teachers'  institntes  and  school  libra- 
ries; and,  in  twenty-four  counties,  local  superintendents  were  pro- 
vided for.  A  law  was  also  passed,  allowing  the  town  of  Akron  a 
board  of  education,  for  the  control  of  six  schools. 

Tliese  were  steps  of  decided  advancement,  and  leading  men  were 
not  slow  lo  take  advantage  of  the  improved  legislation.  "The  Weti- 
tm  School  Joantai "  had  been  added  to  the  edncationiil  journals  of 
the  state,  by  W.  H.  Moore  &  Co.,  at  Cincinnati,  in  January,  1847, 
and  Dr.  Lord's  jonmal  had  been  removed  to  Columbus.  A  general 
demand  for  a  state  normal  school  was  pressed  by  forward  education- 
iits,  in  1847,  aud  at  institutes,  held  in  Ashland,  Chardon,  and  Akron, 
in  the  fall  of  that  year,  M.  F.  Cowdery,  Lorin  Andrews,  William  | 
Bowen,  J.  Hurty,  A.  D.  Lord,  and  M.  D.  Le^ett,  were  appointed  a  | 
committee  to  make  arrangements  for  the  oiganization  of  a  state  edn-  I 
ealional  society. 

Hiey  called  a  convention  at  Akron,  on  the  91st  <J  December,  1647, 
and  a  state  teachers'  aasooiaUon  was  there  formed,  with  Samuel  Gal- 
loway as  president;  T.  W,  Harvey,  of  Qeauga  county,  recording 
secretary;  H.  D.  Leggett,  of  Snmmit,  as  corresponding  secretary; 
and  William  Bowen,  of  Stark,  as  treasurer. 
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An  executive  committee,  coiuistiDg  of  M.  F.  Cofrdery,  of  Lake; 
Lorin  Andrews,  of  AsblaDd;  M.  D.  Le^ett,  of  Bumitiit;  J.  Nichd^ 
of  Lake ;  J.  Hnrty,  of  RicLlsnd ;  F.  W.  Tappan,  of  Portage ;  and  H. 
K.  Smitli,  of  Summit,  was  inatnictod  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  awak- 
ening of  educational  interest,  and  the  elsTBtion  of  the  profeasioD  of 
teaching. 

Eleven  counties  had  been  represented  in  the  convention,  and  the 
ezecntive  committee  waa  enoonraged  to  take  energetic  meaaurea.  Ad 
addreu  to  teachere  and  the  friends  of  education  was  agreed  upon, 
inviting  co-operation,  and  urging  intcreet  in  a  meeting  of  the  associ- 
ation, to  be  holden  in  June,  1843.  The  committee  announced  tta 
intention  to  hold  institutes  in  forty  coanties  of  the  state;  and  issued 
a  circular,  Appealing  for  aid,  and  explaimng  the  object  to  be  attained. 

These  movements  of  the  executive  committee,  and  the  objects 
generally  of  the  state  teachers'  associatioD,  were  approved  by  dw 
newspapers  of  the  state ;  and,  in  all  the  educational  journals,  earnest 
appeals  were  made  in  their  behalf. 

The  year  1848  is  distinguished  in  the  school  history  of  Ohio.  Hie 
secretary  of  state  reported  encouragingly  to  the  general  assembly,  and 
the  leg^lation  of  the  winter  of  1848-49  was  liberal. 

It  waa  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  ttata 
teachera'  associatJon  to  report  to  the  state  school  department.  From 
the  report  of  M.  F.  Cowdery,  made  in  December,  1848,  we  quote;— 

In  tmniing  the  mpoDiibilitj  at  conductin);  tlie  btuineM  HfEiin  of  the  aaod- 
BtioD,  tn«lve  moiiths  naoe,  the  oommiUi-e  n-lpctoii  the  following  objc^cti,  at  most 
worthy  ot  their  immeilLate  slteDtiuD.  Firit,  the  elc^vntion  of  the  ttaithen  of  the 
Mate,  through  the  agjenoy  of  tenohprt'  initilDtei,  emnm  ot  lectares  to  teachers, 
edacitiaiiBl  conventioni  mai  aMDOiatiom,  and  a  more  mnacientioru  Bijherence  to 
the  law  relalinjt  to  the  qnnlificatiDns  of  leachera  on  tha  part  of  county  Pxaminm. 
Ha  aecond  object  of  tha  oommittee  wai  (o  enccorige  a  TMrganiiation  of  tha 
•choola  in  [he  aiti«  and  inoorpnrated  towns  of  the  itale.  Thb  wna  propoaed  to  be 
aeoomplished  byaddre«aing  cilJiena  publicly,  and  atatin);  the  Importance,  praclwa- 
bility,  and  teoneiny  of  saeh  a  ohan({e  in  the  common  school  orgnnimtion  na  WDaid 
give  to  ever;  child  of  a  lovn  or  city  on  edocation  flttioi;  him  for  his  dutlea  aa  a 
dtlien  ;  and,  laEtly,  It  wna  the  wl«h  of  the  commltlee,  aa  far  aod  na  faat  u  practi- 
cable, to  prepare  thd  pabllo  mind  lc>r  a  tchool  n'ltem  fbr  our  stale ;  nnpanlleted 
lor  the  libei^ity  of  >la  provwooa,  the  vriadom  of  ila  meaaarea,  aod  the  haimoaf 
and  efficiency  d  1(4  opemtion*. 

Durlne  the  past  year  theae  objects  hnve  been  kept  steadily  in  view.  Early  in 
January  laat,  the  commlltae  made  conditional  arraatteinents  for  holding  tcei-bers' 
inatitutea,  in  one-half  the  connllee  of  the  itale,  in  the  apring  fbllawlDg.  and  nut- 
tnred  pbns  fbr  holding  others  in  the  remaining  ooantiea  of  the  atate,  duHng  the 
soooeeding  sntamn. 

Teaohera  of  ability  and  eiperience  were  secured  to  visit  these  oanntica,  «id 
give  a  course  of  instraution,  for  one  week,  to  the  teachera  of  the  ooonty,  prorided 
the  county  euminera,  Inchets  tbemaelTea,  and  friends  of  education,  should  ao- 
operate  in  the  nieaeures  propoaed.  Several  hundred  lettera  were  written  by  the 
committee,  to  public  men  and  private  cltiieDS,  in  the  countiea  deai^aled.  aaking 
their  inauence  and  effort  in  behalf  of  the  plans  of  tha  committee.  Ha  following 
connliea  acfepted  the  propoallions  of  the  commillee,  and  institntea  were  held  dur- 
ing the  monthaof  March  and  April  last:  Ashland,  Riohland,  Huron,  Licking, 
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SwMR,  Stack,  CalBmbiaom,  Wsyne,  nul  WMbington.  Ilie  Diunbcr  of  teaeben 
■tWDdiDg  the  inathtila  in  the  abova  counties,  wu  between  tlx  and  aeTen 
bnndred. 

DoriDg  tha  aammn',  |iro|)c«ib  were  ianied  b;  the  oominlttee  for  holdinff  an 
inalilale,  daring  the  mcoeeding  antnniD,  in  any  county  of  the  slate  where  teacben 
•nd  liiend*  nanld  co-operate  m^ih  Ihewmniinee.    Hie  fbllairinn  conn  tie*  acoepl«d 


d  Waabingtm. 

Tba  munberof  teadMnintrBOlrdat  the  iintitalw  during  the  hll,  in  the  above 
eoontieg,  was  above  eight  hundred  ;  making  in  alJ  abont  lifteen  handred  who  huTa 
■ttendcd  imliliitca,  during  the  pait  fear,  in  oonoMtiiH)  with  the  state  anociation. 

In  Jaannry  laat,  the  oommittee  lasoeil  pmpoaals  for  a  ooarse  oT  lectarea  to  teach- 
en,  on  sabjeots  im mediately  DLinneoteJ  wiih  their  qanJilicatiotH  and  dntiea,  and 
the  ImproToment  of  schools,  to  continue  Dine  weeka,  and  be  jfiven  In  any  connty 
of  Ihe  atate  where  the  friends  of  edacalion  would  t^er  the  moat  liberal  induoe- 
menlB  to  the  oommlUee  for  the  coarse.  Prom  all  the  propoaitlons  received,  the 
rffer  fkmn  Ilnron  oooiity,  pledgrng  to  ihe  csMnmittce  nearly  five  hundred  dollars, 
with  a  saitable  building,  was  deemed  besi,  and  the  oonse  was  acoordin^y  given 
in  that  anuly.     About  one  handred  and  twenty  persons  attended  the  course. 

During  the  sammer,  pmpoaala  were  iseaod  by  Ihc  committoe  for  annther  conrae, 
■oiibr  to  the  one  in  Huron  ooaoty,  to  be  given  where  the  best  offer  shonld  be 
made.  The  offer  from  Summit  coanty,  was  deumed  best,  and  the  coarse  wna 
given  in  th^t  coanty  dnriog  the  months  i^  September  and  Oolohtir.  The  elaa 
BUnbered  about  siitj . 

The  lectures  were  by  Profiosor  St.  John,  on  Geology  ;  by  H.  Ben- 
toit,  on  tha  JSngliih  Langvagt ;  by  Lorin  Andrews,  on  Arithmetie; 
by  M.  F.  Cowdery,  on  &tography  and  Vegelahle  Physiology ;  by  J. 
B.  Howard,  on  Linear  Drawing  ;  by  J,  Hurty,  on  Civil  Government; 
by  T.  W.  Harvey,  on  Amtriean  Hietory  ;  by  Profeasor  Manderillo, 
on  £loeutioi>;  by  Q.  W.  Winchester,  on  Booh-keepiTig ;  by  T.  J. 
Allen,  on  Natnral  Philotr^hy;  by  M.  D,  Leg^t,  on  Human  Phyt- 
iology  ;  and  on  Miuie,  by  Mr.  Andrews  and  Mr.  Howard. 

Active  interest  for  normal  Bchoola  was  manirnted  in  1848.  The 
edncational  journals  preaaed  their  value,  and  Mr.  Galloway  at^ed  the 
legislature  to  encour^a  the  eatablUbment  of  one  or  more.  Another 
feature  of  the  movement  of  that  year,  under  the  auspices  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Asaociation,  was  union  schools. 

A  committee  of  the  association,  coniisting  of  A.  D.  Lord,  S.  S. 
Kckey,  and  H.  H.  Barney,  made  the  encouragement  of  union  schools 
a  speciality,  and  reported,  to  the  state  school  department,  lively  en- 
couragement. 

There  were  tben  not  more  than  twenty  anion  schools  in  Ohio. 
Cinnnnati  had  led  the  movement  by  good  example,  and  her  tchoola 
were  of  wider  range  and  higher  sphere  than  any  others  in  the  stat«; 
bnt  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Dayton,  Zanesville,  Sandusky,  Portamouth, 
UansSeld,  Massillon,  and  a  few  other  towns,  were  then,  as  tbey  are 
DOW,  forward  competitors  for  common  school  distinction. 

The  SUte  Teachers'  Association,  at  tha  period  which  we  are  now 
coDwlering,  as  it  did  fw  at  least  five  yean  after  1846,  and  as  it  does 
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in  some  degree  yet,  dUcharg«d  important  duties  which  properly  be- 
long to  a  Btat«  depsrtnieDt  of  public  Bchoola.  There  had  been,  front 
1840,  growing  demaod  for  a  state  school  department  Despairing 
of  succoea  in  petjtjooing  the  legislature,  without  an  active  increase 
of  public  interest,  a  few  leading  t«achen  had  determined  to  show  in 
how  lar  the  interests  of  schools  might  be  advanced  hy  co-operation, 
independent  of  state  patronage.  They  succeeded  better  than  they 
had  reason  to  auticipBte,  but  did  not  at  any  time  luse  sight  of  what 
they  believed  to  be  the  obligations  of  goremment  They  resolved, 
at  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  associa^on  in  Dayton,  June  1848, 
that  a  state  superintendent  of  schoob  ought  to  be  appointed,  and,  as 
we  have  seen,  reported  to  the  secretary  of  state,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  of  their  endeavors. 

The  first  annual  mee^Dgof  the  State  Teachers'  AssooJaUon  was  held 
in  Columbus,  D«cember  27,  1848.  Samuel  Galloway  delivered  an 
address,  and  was  re-elected  president  Asa  D.  Lord  was  chosen  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee.  The  convention  discussed  the  ne- 
oefl«ty  of  a  state  normal  school,  and  of  state  and  county  superintend- 
ents, and  the  beet  plans  for  schools  in  incorporated  towrts  and  cities. 

In  1849,  the  cholera  visited  Ohio.  On  account  of  it,  the  semi-RD- 
nual  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Association,  which  was  to  have  been  held 
at  Springfield  inJune,  was  postponed.  There  was  very  general  deprea- 
sion  throughout  the  state  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  and  educational 
enterprise  was  consequently  retarded ;  but  very  decided  measures  were 
taken,  in  a  large  number  of  towns,  to  secure  union  schools,  and  in  the 
second  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  AsBociatiod,  at  Columbos, 
December,  1849,  a  majority  of  the  counties  of  the  state  had  repte- 
sentatives.  Samuel  Galloway  was  again  elected  president,  and  Asa 
D.  Lord  was  continued  as  chairman  of  the  execntive  committee. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  president  on  the  Importanee  tf 
Univertal  Bdueation,  and  by  S.  Hanbury  Smith,  on  the  Animal 
Kingdom,  Reports  were  presented  upon  a  variety  of  topics,  affecting 
practically  the  prosperity  and  efficiency  of  the  public  schools.  Reso- 
lutions, presented  by  Lorin  Andrews,  demanding  a  board  of  school 
oommissionetB,  and  an  educational  paper,  under  state  authority,  were 
discussed  and  adopted. 

Mr.  Galloway  included  these  resolutions  in  his  report  for  1849,  to 
the  general  assembly — his  last  report  as  secretary  of  slate.  The 
plan  for  the  eUte  superintendence  of  schools  they  provided,  was  dili- 
gently urged  upon  the  legislature. 

A  committee  to  memoralize  the  general  assembly,  consisting  of  A. 
D.  htxi,  H.  H.  Barney,  and  MiJo  G.  Williams,  had  been  appoint^ 
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by  the  State  Teacben'  AwociKtioi),  and  that  committee  did  not  bil  to 
diicharge  ita  clutjr.  Educational  joanialB  >upport«d  the  rwoiutiou, 
ud,  frofn  aeveral  coantiee,  influentiai  petitions  were  Bent  in,  praying 
for  the  commieuon. 

W.  B.  Fairchild,  repreaentstive  from  Green  county,  presented  a 
bill,  embodying  the  plan  recommended  by  the  Teacheta'  Association, 
in  its  mun  features,  and  that  bill  became  a  law ;  but  so  late  in  the 
sesNon  that  no  appointments  were  made  under  it,  and  consequently 
it  failed  lo  go  into  operation. 

Two  features  of  the  l^pslature  of  1848-9  are  entitled  to  special 
remembrance.  It  was  then  that  English  grammar  and  geography 
were  first  required  to  be  teught  in  the  common  schools  of  Ohio,  and 
then  was  the  first  practical  legistatire  rendition  of  a  need  on  the 
part  of  colored  children  for  common  school  instruction.  Let  it  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  legislature  for  1848 — that  year  during  which 
Europe  trembled  with  agitetion  for  democratic  equality — grammar 
and  get^^phy  were  first  ordered  for  Ohio  white  children,  and  the 
prifilege  of  learning  lo  "rend,  write,  and  dpher,"  was  first  bestewed 
npon  Ohio  colored  children.  The  first  school  law  made  "no  distinc- 
tions  on  account  of  color."  In  162ff,  "white  youth"  were  specified  as 
the  proper  recipients  of  school  privileges ;  but  the  property  of  coined 
dtizens  was  taxed.  They  remoUHtrated  under  the  banner  of  "  do  tax- 
ation without  representetioD  " — (if  not  in  the  genera!  assembly,  in  the 
schools.)  Their  property  was  relieved,  but  they  were  without  the 
practical  advantages  of  the  common  school  system,  un^l  1849. 

The  meridian  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  be  remembered  in 
Ohio,  as  the  period  when  the  chief  topics  of  public  discusuon  were 
the  necessity  (or  a  new  constitution,  and  the  adrantagen  of  a  conven- 
tion for  the  formation  of  such  an  instrument. 

A  convention  had  been  authorized  by  the  legislature  cJ  1849-50, 
and  the  election  for  members  having  been  held  in  the  spring  of  1660, 
educational  men,  eipecting  from  it  a  revision  of  the  school  system  of 
the  state,  circulated  petJUons  and  made  zealous  efiorta  to  keep  up  the 
bterest  in  public  schools  which  had  been  productive  of  so  much 
good  in  1848  and  164B. 

A.  D.  Lord's  "Journal  of  Education "  had  been  united,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  18S0,  with  Smith's  "  TrMfrm  Sdux^  IViend," 
at  Cincinnati.  M.  Hazen  White,  who  had  edited  the  "JiViend  "  for  sev- 
eral years,  retired,  and  A.  D.  Lord,  H.  H.  Barney,  C.  Enowlton,  and 
Joseph  Ray,  were  employed  to  condoct  it.  It  was  an  interesting  and 
efficient  organ  of  school  reform. 
Samnel  Galloway  bad  been  succeeded,  in  the  secretary  of  slate's 
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<Soi,  by  HfiDTy  W,  King,  an  sctire  friend  of  tii€  oomnion  school 
otiue. 

Duricg  18.^0,  educational  udetiei  and  teachers'  imtitutes  were 
tnaintaiiied  in  a  larger  Dumber  of  oountiea  than  had  received  tbe  beo- 
efita  of  them  during  any  praviona  year;  aod  to  the  legislature  for 
18S0-1  Mr.  King,  as  icbool  superiot^ndeut,  reported  fiiTorably.  He 
gave  a  clear  revisiou  c^  tbe  school  laws  of  the  state,  and  recommeoded 
■uch  legialatioD  as  would  embrace,  in  ooe  act,  the  good  featuies  of 
those  in  force. 

la  1B49,  the  auditor  of  state,  John  Woods,  in  obedience  to  fro- 
quent  inquiries,  whether  tlie  state  school  fund  might  not  be  increased, 
suggested  that  the  state  could,  without  inconveDience,  make  tbe  fund 
$300,000.  Mr.  King  pressed  this  suggestion  upon  the  legislature, 
and  the  fund  was  increased  to  tbe  sum  named. 

The  State  Teachers'  Association  held  both  its  semi-annual  and  its 
annual  meetings  in  1B50.  Tbe  summer  meeting  was  at  Springfield, 
and  that  in  winter  at  Columbus, 

At  Springfield,  the  number  of  members  of  the  association  was  one 
hundred  and  sixty.  Addresses  wore  deliferad  by  Rev,  D.  Shepsrd- 
SOQ,  aod  J.  C.  Zachoa,  of  Cincinnati.  Reports  upon  important  sub< 
jects  were  presented  by  experienced  teuchere,  and  the  association 
resolved  that  the  constitution  of  the  state  ought  to  provide  for  a  nor- 
mal school,  and  for  a  state  superintendent. 

Tbe  annual  meeting  of  the  teachers  was  the  most  important  one 
held,  up  to  that  period,  by  the  association.  Samuel  Galloway  again 
delivered  the  opening  address,  Ira  Mayhew,  saperintendent  of 
schools  in  Michigan,  gave  a  public  lecture  upon  Popular  Education, 
and  very  important  discussions  were  had  upon  a  variety  of  resolu- 
tions. The  most  important  of  tbe  resolations  adopted  were,  that  the 
school  laws  should  be  revised ;  that  the  law  authorizing  a  board  of 
school  commissioners  should  be  put  in  force  ;  and  that  tbe  new  cousti- 
tutton  should  recognize  public  education  for  all  the  youth  of  tbe 
state. 

The  resolution  on  the  board  of  commissioDera  was  discnssed  at 
greater  length  than  any  other  resolution  had  ever  been  in  the  associa- 
tion, and  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  sixty-one  to  tbir^-one.  On  mo- 
tion of  U.  U.  Barney,  it  was  then  recommended  that  none  but  en- 
lightened educators  ought  to  be  appointed  to  office  in  the  board. 

Isaac  Sams,  of  Highland  county,  was  elected  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  Lorin  Andrews  was  chosen  chainnan  of  tbe  executive 
committee. 

Mr.  Andrews  was  then  principal  of  the  Masullon  High  School,    He 
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nsigned  im  pott,  wd  voluntarily  became  a  common  school  roiiuoa- 
Hf,  without  assuruice  of  any  reward  but  that  which  springs  from 
the  consciousoees  of  well  doing.  He  issued  rarcnlan,  appealing  for 
the  iuterest  and  suppcwt  of  teachers'  imtitutee,  and  immedi&telj  be- 
gaa  a  thorough  canvne  of  the  state. 

The  constitutional  convention  assembled  in  Columbus,  May  16th, 
1850,  and  closed  its  deUbentions,  afler  an  adjournment  to  CindiH 
nsli,  on  the  10th  of  March,  16S1. 

Earl;  in  its  semion,  the  subject  of  education  was  intrusted  to  a  stand- 
ing committee,  composed  of  the  following  del^atee :  Harmon  Stid- 
ger,  of  Stark ;  Otway  Cnrry,  of  Union ;  Samuel  Quigley,  of  Colum- 
bians ;  J&mee  W,  Taylor,  of  Erie ;  Jacob  i,  Greene,  of  Defiance ;  A. 
0.  Brown,  of  Athens  ;  and  John  A.  Smith,  of  Highland. 

On  the  Sth  day  of  July  {the  fiftieth  of  the  Columbus  session,)  the 
m^ority  of  the  committee  made  a  report,  which  provided  for  a  state 
■nperinlendeat ;  for  the  promotion  of  moral,  intellectusi,  stMontific,  and 
agricultural  improvement;  for  an  irreducible  fund;  and  for  a  law  to 
secure  an  efficient  ^stem  of  schools,  free  to  all  the  children  of  the  state. 

Otway  Curry  presented  a  minority  report,  differing  from  ^at  of 
the  majoritjr,  chiefly,  in  three  points.  It  authoriied  not  only  a  super- 
intendent, bat  assistant  superintendents  of  schools ;  excluded  black 
and  mulatto  children  from  the  schools,  unless  by  common  consent ; 
and  reqaired  a  law  for  the  support  of  normal  iustitutAs, 

As  reported  by  James  W.  Taylor,  these  reports  were  fully  discussed 
at  the  Cincinnati  session. 

Upon  the  various  amendments  offered,  the  Mowing  points  were 
elicited,  indicative  of  the  t«mper  of  the  body : — 

1.  That  it  was  inexpedient  to  limit  the  educational  bounty  cf  the 
state  to  white  children,  by  any  terms  of  direct  exclusion ;  but,  how 
far  colored  children  thoold  he  entitled  to  public  instruction,  was  made 
a  subject  of  unrestricted  legislative  cognizance. 

2.  f  ropoaidoas  to  augment  the  state  school  Aind  to  a  sum  wludi 
would  prodnce  a  revenue  of  about  a  million  of  dollars,  and  to  enjoin  a 
minimum  of  six  months'  instruction,  were  not  adopted — some  appre- 
hending thai  the  people  would  not  sustain  such  forward  movements, 
wlule  others  believed  that  the  Ohio  school  system  would  be  even  more 
prt^reaeive  than  its  most  sanguine  advocates  in  the  convention  antici- 
psted.  The  experience  of  a  lew  yeare  has  fnlly  vindicated  the  latter 
view. 

3.  An  amendment,  directing  the  organisatioii  of  normal  institutes, 
vss  lost,  by  twenty  to  fifty-seven. 

4.  Even  the  clause  establishing,  in  express  terms,  the  office  ti 
Ko.  16.— [Vol.  VI,,  Ho.  I.—]  7. 
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tuperintendent  of  common  adaools,  wai  not  retained  in  tbe  final  ac- 
tion of  the  convention — the  preciM  method*  of  auperintendence  being 
<    left  to  legislative  discretion. 

A  bill  was  preoenCed  to  the  last  genend  assembly,  under  the  first 
constitution  (IBSU-I,)  which  proposed  to  print  and  distribul«  books 
for  the  common  Etchools  at  public  expense — to  be  fbraishsd  at  the  low- 
est possible  price  to  those  who  could  purchase  them,  and  gra- 
tuitous to  those  who  could  not  The  bill  was  referred  to  a  select 
committee,  which,  in  an  elaborate  report,  recommended  that  the 
pupils  in  tbe  deaf  and  dumb  aajlum  be  taught  the  art  of  printing — 
that  tbe  state  provide  types  and  presses,  and  that  an  uniform  system 
of  school-books  be  published,  under  the  supervision  of  the  governor  and 
the  trustees  of  the  asylum,  for  those  children,  in  the  public  schools, 
wboee  parents  were  unable  to  purchase  them.  These  recommenda- 
tions were  candidly  discussed,  but  the  general  assembly  refused  to 
embody  them  in  a  law. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  association  at  Cleveland,  in  1S51, 
was  inlerestiug  and  important  The  labors  of  the  general  agent 
(Lorifl  Andrews,]  were  most  cordially  approved,  and  a  resolution  to 
sustain  him  pecuniarily,  unanimously  adopted.  At  the  same  meeting, 
resolutions  were  adopted,  declaring  that  boys  and  girls  ought  to  sit  in 
the  same  room ;  that  phonotypy  was  to  be  encouraged,  as  a  means 
of  teaching  children  to  read ;  and  that  the  legislature  ought  to  estab- 
lish one  or  more  bousea  of  reformation  for  juvenile  offenders. 

Supported  by  the  action  of  the  Teachers'  Association,  and  encour- 
sgeA  by  the  favorable  manner  in  which  the  people  had  received  bis 
labors,  Mr.  Andrews  devoted  himself,  with  renewed  vigor,  during 
the  foil  of  1851,  The  annual  meeting  of  the  association  at  Colum- 
bus, in  December  of  that  year,  exhibited  the  value  of  his  efforts, 
in  the  number  of  its  members,  and  the  character  of  their  action.  It 
was  determined  to  continue  Mr.  Andrews  as  state  agent ;  to  es- 
tablish a  monthly  educational  journal ;  and  to  petition  the  legislature 
for  district  school  libraries,  and  for  a  state  superintendent 

Rev.  W.  C.  Anderson,  president  of  Miami  College,  was  elected 
president  of  the  association.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Joseph 
Ray,  of  Cincianati,  principal  of  Woodward  School,  oa  "  QualiJUa- 
titmt  of  Ttaeken  ;"  George  Willey,  of  Cleveland,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Edncation,  on  "Edueatitm,  its  Selatioiu  to  the  Individual 
and  to  SocUtt/;^  and  W.  D.  Snow,  of  Boston,  on  "reocAerV  Pro/ut- 
ion."     The  convention  adjourned,  to  meet  at  Sandusky,  in  July,  1862. 

In  his  report  to  the  legislature  for  1861,  the  secretary  of  state  ae- 
'  Inowledged,  in  handsome  terms,  the  good  influence  of  the  Stat«  Teach- 
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«ts'  AisocUtioD,  hy  its  aerai-annoal  meeliDgs,  Uirougli  tbe  litbora  of  | 
its  Hgent,  and  b^  tnesns  of  connty  institutes  and  Eusociatioiu. 

LoriD  A.ndrewa  made  an  elaborate  report,  which  the  secretary  of 
state  published,  giving;  an  aoconnt  of  his  labors,  and  discussing  tbs 
educational  needs  with  which  he  had  been  impressed.  More  than  two 
hundred  addressea  had  been  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  execu- 
tire  committee  of  the  association,  and  three  thousand  teachers  had 
been  assembled  in  inatitutea-     Mr.  Andrews  said  : — 


'bh«a>Uaodgd 

tlw  atablUiment  of  union  Mboi^in  Ohio  ii  very  eocoorsging  bi  the  hundiofads- 
oilioD,yctitiliaaldberen)eiiil>ere<l  that  there  are  slleutoae  hundred  andfitlvre- 
nuiniDg  luwDi  in  the  atate,  nhoae  edncatioDa]  iotereat  Imperallvely  demand  the 
imroadiale  orgaaiiation  of  free  gmded  Khoob. 

Dnrio^  the  put  year,  thirty  towDa  hare  been  liiriled,  and  tbeir  cltizena  have 
been  pntflidy  addreased  npon  tiie  adrantages  and  eoonomy  of  the  nnioo  achool 

Some  of  thae  towni  have  already  ar^niied  noion  Khoola  ;  and  leveral  othera, 
H  i*  beliered,  will  eooa  follow  their  goM  euiniple. 

There  ia  a  wide-epread,  hopefnl  antioipatioD,  eMenaiialy  preralant  in  onr  atate 
St  this  time,  of  efficient  actioD  in  bvoT  oredacolioD  by  the  next  general  aaembly — 
lbe6nt  to  ODHTene  under  the  nenconatitntioD.  Shootd  the  l^iilalnro  fall  to  aadrfy 
thewi  joat  expectatioD*,  a  atrong  pablio  aentiment  will  be  grieTonaly  ontraged. 

Id  a  large  oninber  of  inatitutea,  reeolnlioQa  vtr*  nnuiiinonBly  puaed  Id  bvor  of 
a  more  thorough  auperviMoaof  edncational  Intereata,  by  tbe  appoinUnent  of  a  atate 
aoperiittendent,  and  Ibar  or  mora  diatrict  aaperintendenta.  It  ia  tbe  nndoDbted 
opiniou  of  the  great  man  of  leaobera  and  fKeods  of  sdaoation  in  our  atate,  that 
one  auperinlendent  OUn  not  do  the  great  work  which  onght  to  be  done. 

An  aiiiluttlynninarypreTtqaititc  to  the  percnaneat  and  proper  improvement 
of  the  country  aoboola,  ia  an  mlargiment  of  tlu  tclmol  dulriett. 

The  edacationa!  questions  before  the  people  of  Ohio,  at  the  b^^in-  ' 
ning  of  the  you  1862,  were,  tbe  importance  of  union  schools ;  the 
necessity  of  normal  schools ;  the  need  of  n  state  superintendent ;  Uie 
advantage  of  school  libraries ;  and  the  full  recognition,  by  statute,  of  ' 
the  doctrine  that  the  ptvperty  of  the  state  should  educate  the  chil-  J 
dren  of  the  state. 

In  hia  report  for  1861,  the  aecretary  of  state  had  argued  with  spirit 
the  justice  of  the  claims  made  by  the  friends  of  universal  education 
for  these  measures. 

In  his  views  the  secretary  was  supported  by  the  governor,  and 
both  these  officers  were  auatained  by  the  agent  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers' AssociatioD,  and  by  the  leading  newspapen  throughout  the  state. 

The  need  of  a  state  educational  journal,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
association,  as  well  aa  the  necessity  of  a  normal  school,  bad  been  regu- 
lar topics  of  private  and  public  discourse,  before  the  association  was 
two  yeara  old.  The  association  did  not  feel  strong  enough,  however, 
to  uudertalce  even  the  desired  journal,  until  1862. 
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A  monihlj  journal,  called  the  "Ohio  Teachtr,"  was  itarted  hj 
ThoiOBt  Raioejr,  in  ISfil,  which  ifoa  eDooomged  hj  tDaay  leading 
educaton;  bnt  itdid  not  repreMntgeDerallj  the  aentiraent  of  the  State 
Teachera'  Asaodation,  and  iras  iDeffident  and  short-lived. 

At  a  teadiera'  inatitnte  in  Greene  count}',  it  had  been  resohed 
that  the  Teachera'  Aaaociatioit  ought  to  eataUiah  a  periodical.  At  the 
annnal  meeting  for  1651,  thia  recommendation  was  urged  with  force, 
and  a  monthly  organ  wai  determined  npon. 

Asa  D.  Lord  waa  elected  resident  editor,  with  H.  H.  Barney,  of 
Cincinnati ;  M.  F.  Cowdery,  of  Sandusky ;  I.  W.  Andrews,  of  Marietta ; 
3.  C.  Zachoa,  of  Dayton;  and  Andrew  Freeee,  of  Cleveland,  aaaociate 
editora.  Member*  of  the  association  pledged  a  list  of  twelve  hundred 
anbecriben,  and  the  "Journal,"  in  January,  1862,  waa  commenced  with 
spirit.  It  supported  with  vigor  the  action  of  the  association,  and  had 
veighty  infloence  in  the  educational  moTements  of  1852  and  18S3. 

Those  movements  secured  a  new  school  law.  The  first  general  as- 
aembly,  elected  under  the  new  conititutiou,  met  at  Columbus,  on  the 
first  Monday  of  January,  1852. 

The  standing  committee  of  ihe  upper  legislative  iHsnch,  to  which  the 
subject  of  "  common  schools  and  school  lands"  was  committed,  consisted 
of  Harvey  Rice,  of  Cuyahoga  ;  Oeorge  Rex,  of  Wayne ;  and  Alonao 
Cuahing,  of  Gallia.  On  the  2&tb  of  March,  1652,  they  reported  the 
senate  bill,  No.  94,  "  to  provide  for  the  reorganization,  aupervistoo,  and 
maintenanee  of  oommon  schools."  It  reached  its  second  reading 
April  let,  after  which  it  was  committed  to  the  committee  of  the 
whole,  and  made  the  order  for  the  same  day ;  but  it  was  not  taken  up 
Id  committee  until  the  13th  of  April.  lis  discussion  ooDtinued  until 
the  15th,  when  the  committee  rose,  and  the  bill,- withxarious  amend- 
ments, was  tjtbled. 

It  was  not  again  called  np  dnring  the  session.  The  legislature  ad- 
journed, to  meet  in  November,  1852  ;  and,  on  the  18th  day  of  that 
month,  the  school  bill  was  called  up.  It  was  discussed  with  interest 
and  ability,  and,  on  the  24th  day  of  January,  1B53,  passed  the  senate 
by  a  vote  of  twenty-two  yeas  to  two  nays. 

The  house  committee  on  common  schools  and  school  lauds,  to 
whom  the  senate  bill  was  committed,  after  a  brief  consideration  in 
committee  of  the  whole,  consisted  of  S.  Plumb,  of  Ashtabula ;  C.  it. 
Ward,  of  Crawford ;  B.  3.  Alexander,  of  Preble ;  John  McClahanan, 
of  Brown ;  and  A.  C.  Ramage,  of  Belmont.  They  reported  on  the 
28th  of  February,  and  on  the  7th  of  March  the  ^scussion  of  the 
various  amendments  proposed  commenced  with  great  eaiuestness. 

The  prominent  features  of  the  taw  introduced  by  the  house  amend- 
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ments  were,  the  provision  for  the  «Btablufaiiient  of  ceDtral  or  high 
■cbools,  u  it  DOW  standa  in  sectiona  20  and  21 ;  Mveral  provisions  for 
joint  and  aped^  districts;  that  portion  of  section  fi4  which  author- 
ites  the  commissioner  to  re-diatribute  Uwa ;  together  with  modificatioDS 
for  the  collection  and  disbunement  of  funds,  and  many  verbal  aroend- 

Amongthe  rejected  propositions  for  amendment  weie  the  fbllowingi  j 
imposing  a  fine  on  parents  or  guardians  for  not  sending  children  to  f 
school,  at  least  three  months  in  tbe  jear;  to  strike  out  the  pravision* 
Gir  school  oommiaaioner,  for  school  libraries,  and  for  high  schools  ;  and 
to  submit  the  bill  to  a  popular  vote. 

A  third  reading  of  the  bill  was  in  order  on  the  Gth  of  March,  and 
it  passed  bj  a  vote  of  fifty-six  yeas  to  twenty  nays. 

The  bouse  amendineDla,  with  a  few  modifications,  were  accepted  by 
the  senate ;  but  the  housa  bad  stricken  out  a  pronsion,  authorizing 
Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  for  the  schools,  and,  on  motoon  of 
Mr.  Bice,  tbe  senate  insisted  upon  its  restoration.  A  committee  of  con- 
ference waa  appointed,  and  the  senate  receded.  The  concurrence  of 
both  branches  of  the  general  assembly  was  thus  secured,  and  tbe  hill 
became  a  law  on  the  14th  of  March,  1853. 

As  remarked  by  James  W.  Taylor,  in  a  book  for  the  school  IJbm- 
riea,  entitled  "TA^  Ohio  School  Sgtlem." 

Its  CDDvidtratJOD  had  beco  ntarknl  by  nil  the  reqniaitcs  of  full  deliberation.  The 
hiteml  between  the  re([n1ar  and  adjourned  ae«Bioru  oT  the  gvner&l  aHembly  had 
been  impnned  by  Mr.  Itioe,  the  Hthor  of  the  bill,  for  a  tbdnngli  nnvwe  or  psb- 
n«  opiaioD  ;  tbe  most  expeneiic«d  ti'sehers  and  oarefnl  legiidaton  of  the  state  bad 
been  fbrnished  with  copiee,  and  [heir  Hi)(ge«tioDa  invited ;  and  prnbably  no  aim!- 
hriDeaHre  eTer  cagruii  more  »t«ioq»  SitenUoB  Ihea  did  the  wgll-knewn  af- 
ate  bin,  No.  94,  froniilhe  beginning  to  tbe  oloaeof  the  aecaion  of  1853-3,  There* 
pealini;  olauv  diiplsoed  a  bnik  of  enaotmenta  ten  timea  greater  than  the  proTJa- 
Isaa  of  the  biU,  aitbongh  the  laMr  reaebed  aixor-iuH  natiot^ 

The  new  law  was,  in  the  main,  a  ooasc^idalion  of  statute*  in  fbrce ; 
and,  in  ite  new  featurea,  no  great  educational  needs  were  reo^iBed 
which  had  not  been  discussed  and  plead  for  by  Ohio  educators,  dnr- 
ii^  twenty  yeaca. 

As  deeeribed  by  H.  H.  Barney,  the  prominent  provisions  which 
were  new — improveioenls  in  the  estimatioB  of  those  who  advocated 
aftd  enacted  tbe  law — may  be  stated  as  follows : — 

1.  A  state  school  tax  was  suhatitoced  for  the  county  tax. 

2.  A  township  board  of  educatien,  o(»sialJng  of  a  representative 
trma  each  dialriot  (or  aab-diBtrict  in  Uie  language  of  tbe  act,)  succeed 
to  the  power  previously  vested  in  tbe  township  trustees. 

8.  "  Free  edncation  to  all  the  yoath  in  tbe  state,"  and  the  abolition 
of  rate  bills. 

4.  A  food  of  one-tenth  of  a  mill  yearly, "  for  Uie  pnrpose  of  fumisb- 
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ing  school  librariei  wid  apparatus  to  all  the  common  adioolB  in  tlie 
state." 

B.  The  BUperviaion  of  the  system  bj  a  state  commissioner  of  com- 
mon schools. 

William  Trevitt,  elected  secretsty  of  state  under  the  new  ooastitn- 
tion,  succeeded  Henry  W,  King  in  1SS2,  In  his  report  on  the  con- 
dition of  common  schools  for  that  year,  to  an  adjonrned  sesMOn  of  the 
legislature,  Mr.  Trevitt  confined  himself  mainly  to  a  presentation  of 
statistics,  but  repeated  with  zeal  the  argument  of  his  predecessor,  in 
favor  of  a  revision  of  the  school  system. 

At  the  serai- annnal  meeting  of  theTeacher's  AseociatiooinSandnsty, 
the  school  bill  reported  by  the  senate  committee  the  winter  previous 
vaa  indorsed  by  three  hundred  teachers,  representing  the  interests  of 
education  in  forty  three  counties  of  the  state. 

At  the  time  of  this  semi-annual  meeting  in  Sandnshy,  an  associa- 
tion was  formed  to  promote  the  education  of  girls.  There  had 
been,  from  time  to  time  for  ten  years,  active  interest  in  different  local- 
ities for  that  purpose,  but  the  movement  of  July,  1853  was  the  first 
one  general  in  its  scope.  P.  B,  Wither,  of  Cincinnati,  was  elected 
president,  and  A.  D.  Lord,  secretary ;  J.  C.  Zachos,  of  Dayton,  was 
chosen  chairman  of  the  executive  committee.  Questions  of  import- 
ance were  discussed,  and  gentlemen  of  experience  were  appointed  to 
report  upon  them,  at  Columbus,  in  December  following. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Association  in  1S52,  was  large 
and  spirited.  The  friends  of  popular  education  were  much  encouraged. 
Joseph  Ray  was  elected  president,  and  Lorin  Andrews  was  gaarnnteed 
-  a  salary  of  tI,SOO,  as  state  agent  for  another  year.  He  had  reported 
that,  during  1852,  thirty-one  institntes  were  held ;  and  that  the  ^'Jour- 
nal of  Edwalion^  with  an  edition  of  three  thousand  copies,  had 
proved  self-sustaining.  Union  schools  had  been  liberally  encouraged. 
There  were  then  Mghty  in  the  state. 

The  association  expressed  sympathy  with  the  movement  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  yonng  wcmien,  inaugurated  at  Sandusky.  Mr.  Wilber  was 
re-elected  president,  and  Dr.  A.  D.  Lord,  secretary,  of  that  society. 

M.  F.  Cowdery  delivered  the  annual  address  to  the  assodalJon ;  and, 
speaking  of  what  he  knew  &om  obaervation,  said : — 

T^iae  who  are  aoqnaiated  wftk  the  rroent  hiatorjp  of  oor  itite  are  swore  limX, 
five  yean  (iiice,  the  oitiesaDd  larger  towiu  of  Ohio,  with  two  or  tbree  ncaptiom, 
perhaps,  were  entirely  destilDle  M  a  syitem  of  ciawried  publio  Khoots ;  generally 
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perD,  through  the  neglect  or  indifferenoe  of  ilieir  proper  guardiiiu,  liaia  re- 
tmrei  some  altentioa,  lome  thonglit,  *ame  lympatliy.  In  three-roartba  of  (he 
tana  (^  Ohio,  with  ■  popnlBliou  of  one  IhoiwiDd  inbabLtsatB  tad  upward,  ub- 
MBDtial  ■chool  boiidinga  haTe  been  ereoUd  by  the  free  contnbntjoiu  of  the  peo- 
[4e ;  the  schools  iheniKtvea  haia  been  iDOTe  or  loa  aoonrstely  cluailitd,  [hiu  pre- 
pariag  the  way  in  the  best  piwble  maimer  Hir  bU  other  ptaelicable  improvemMili ; 
and,  btlf,  the  cooMeooe  oF  the  public  in  the  rapacity  of  the  oommon  school  ■ystem 
lo  Bfibrd  a  mitabJe  ednoatioD  to  all,  has  been  almost  immawDrBbly  increaaed. 

lliaBe  were  words  of  eKmest  encouragement,  and  the  teachers  were 
all  impressed  that  the  year  18S3  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  birth-time 
of  events  as  important  as  anj  in  the  history  of  common  school  pr<^- 
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ScTH  J.  NoBTH,  of  Nev  Britain,  Cottn^  to  wboM  actJT«  iDflneDce, 
and  liberal  subKription  is  due  tbe  locatioD  and  wtablisbment  of  the 
BUt«  Normal  School  of  CoDDecticDt,  nben  and  where  it  was  eatablished, 
M  deeerving  of  a  record  in  our  pages,  as  one  of  tbe  primnpal  bene- 
&otots  of  educadon. 

Mr.  North  was  the  seuond  sod  of  Jainee  North.  He  was  bom,  id 
that  part  of  the  towD  of  Berlin  which  is  within  tiie  present  limits  of 
the  village  of  New  Britain,  August  13,  1779.  His  father  was  a 
highly  intelligent  and  reepectable  mechanic,  and  was  repeatedly  called 
by  his  townsmen  to  represent  them  ia  the  atala  legislature.  He  waa 
by  trade  a  blacksmith,  and  the  subject  of  our  sketch  was  trained  to 
the  same  occupation.  At  an  early  age  he  manifested  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  of  skill  and  tact  in  mechanical  pursuits,  which  betokened 
his  future  success.  His  mind  was  active  and  enterprising,  and  his 
judgment  clear  and  sound.  With  only  the  ordinary  advantages  of 
education  of  boys  in  country  villages,  of  that  day,  he  managed  to 
become  a  well-informed  man,  on  most  subjects  of  general  interest. 
Boon  after  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  he  opened  a  blacksmith  shop 
on  his  own  account,  about  half  a  mile  from  his  father's,  and  soon 
commenced  building  a  house,  for  which  he  provided  an  additional 
occupant  in  the  person  of  Miss  Stanley,  a  daughter  of  CoL  Glad  Stan* 
ley,  of  revolutionary  memory,  whom  he  married,  when  the  house  waa 
finished.  Such  was  bis  activity  and  energy,  in  his  business,  that  he 
UM  a  friend  afterward,  that  "he  made  enough  money  in  his  shop, 
while  his  house  was  building,  to  pay  for  it."  He  had,  while  in  bia 
father's  shop,  given  some  attention  to  working  in  brass,  and,  ailer  his 
marriage,  he  made  up  a  quantity  of  brass  harness-buckles,  packed 
them  in  saddle-bage,  and  rode  to  Albany,  and  sold  them.  Encour- 
aged by  bia  success,  he  soon  after  commenced  manufacturing  brass 
andirons,  shovel  and  tongs,  ^eigh-bells,  and  other  articles  of  brass. 
Possessing  much  business  shrewdness  and  tact,  whatever  he  put  his 
hands  to,  prospered.  While  prosecuting  this  business  successfully,  he 
aUo  took  an  interest  in  the  business  of  making  von  buckles,  hooks  and 
eyes,  in  the  manufiwture  of  jewelry,  in  a  larg«  knitting  factory,  and 
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indeed  id  all  tftoae  muDerons  mann&ctnTee  which  hare  iiaoe  made 
Nev  Britain  bo  {macna,  for  the  variety  and  beaut/  of  its  vares. 

When  Mr.  North  oommenced  btnineM,  New  Britain  vas'a  imall 
mral  hamlet,  viUi  no  manufactories,  and  reiy  little  enterprite.  Ai 
his  own  bnaineai  increaaed,  h«  aaw  cleari/,  what  many  men  of 
enterpiue  do  not,  that,  in  promoting  the  intereata  of  hia  neigh- 
bora,  he  waa  promoting  his  own,  alao ;  and  hence,  whenever  it  waa 
in  hia  power,  he  mode  hia  own  undertakings  subeerve  to  the  growA 
and  proaperity  of  the  place,  and  was  ever  ready  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  any  enterpriae,  by  whonuoever  planned,  which  would  pro- 
mote the  public  good.  If  this  motive  of  action  be  called  setflah,  it  ia 
a  kind  of  aelfiahoeea  which  might  well  be  more  abundant  Uian  it  ia ; 
bat  it  ia  not  adfishneas,  it  u  rather  an  emotion  aUn  to  patriotiam,  a 
dedra  for  the  pnMnolioa  and  improvement  of  tiie  community 
with  which  tlie  man  ia  connected,  and  a  diepoaition  to  make 
the  well-being  of  that  commoaity  comiuenaumte  with  hia  own. 
The  development  of  this  sentiment  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  North  was 
pn^reasive ;  he  began  by  tbe  conatraetion  of  a  road  at  his  own  ex- 
pense across  a  marsh,  which,  while  it  &cilitated  the  conveyance  of  hia 
Own  goods,  was  abo  a  beneGt  to  the  whole  village;  then  the  ereotiou 
of  new  achool-honaea,  new  chnrchea,  of  all  denominations,  the  oou- 
itniction  of  other  roada,  of  railroada,  the  founding  of  libranes,  the 
establishment  of  schools  of  a  higher  grade ;  and,  among  his  last  acts 
of  public  beneficence,  the  aubacriplion  of  $6000  to  the  State  Nonnal 
School,  being  about  one-half  the  anm  neceaaary  to  aecnre  its  location, 
■nd  the  earnest  leal  with  which  he  advocated  ila  eetabhshment, 
crowned  a  career  of  extraordinary  nsefnlneaa.  It  was  a  matter  of 
honest  pride  with  him  that  he  could,  in  his  last  years,  look  over  die 
beantiful  village  of  4000  or  fiOOO  inhabitants,  with  its  immense  maun- 
&ctorie8,  ita  broad  and  pleaaant  straeta,  where  ao  many  cheeHhl  and 
comfortable  honiea  were  clostered,  its  noble  bhnrdies,  its  high  school 
and  normal  school,  and  could  mark  what  that  village  was,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  bunneaa  career,  and  feel  that  its  growth  was,  in  no  in- 
considerable d^ree,  the  result  of  his  enterprise,  his  foresight,  ene^, 
and  skill ;  and,  more  than  all  else,  of  hia  helping  hand,  whenever  and 
wherever  help  was  needed. 

The  community  have  confidence  in  such  a  man.  For  years, 
when  any  new  measure  or  enterprise  was  proposed,  the  first 
<)aestion  asked  was,  "what  does  Major  North  think  of  it?"  It 
he  approved,  it  was  well ;  fer  all  knew  that  his  approval  was  no  idle 
matter,  it  meant  his  oo-operation  also.  The  sentiments  of  hie  foUow- 
dtiiens  toward  him  were  well  expressed  by  Profosaor  Andrews,  in  hia 
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dbquent  addraw  *t  the  Barritt  Fertif^l,  whvn  h«  allades  tobim  u  **  «m 
wbo,  first  in  meaas — gained  bj  hu  own  aolightened  eatarprise — ^is 
eTer  fint  in  generou*  iinpulMe  and  in  liberal  beneficence  to  his  fellow- 
citiiena.  The  magaetio  iie«dle,"  Profeuor  Andrews  continued,  "sel- 
dom indicates  the  true  meridian,  and  even  the  polar  star  wheels  in 
its  duly  course,  and  circlee  around  the  earth's  trae  pole ;  but,  though 
tbe  needle  has  its  variations,  and  the  mariner  on  the  ocean,  and  the 
traveler  on  the  traokleas  deeert,  may  often  hesitate  in  regard  to  their 
proper  course,  we  are  never  at  a  loss  when  seeking  to  find  the 
trae  iTorfA."  "Those  of  us,"  says  an  eminent  business  man  of 
the  village,  who  is  walking  in  Major  North's  footsteps,  "  who  were  in 
active  business,  had  the  most  implicit  faith  in  his  jadgment,  and 
were  readf  at  all  times  to  follow  where  be  led.  He  made  the  village ; 
he  was  the  first  manuhcturer ;  he  assisted,  directly  and  indirectly, 
nearly  all  others,  for  twenty-five  years ;  he  was  the  laigest  benefactor 
of  schools,  churches,  libraries,  railroads,  &o.  He  has  left  his  impress 
on  all  things  here  ;  his  monument  is  before  us  in  all  we  see. 

He  look  a  great  interest  in  the  establishment  of  railroad  communi- 
eation  between  the  village  and  the  citiea  of  the  state  ;  did  not  foiget 
tiie  "  Water  Works,"  but  projected  the  purchase  and  darning  up  of 
Shuttle  Meadow  as  a  butitutt  tnterprue,  which  was  afUrward  mode 
available  in  bringing  a  constant  supply  of  pure  wster  to  every  faonee- 
hold ;  and  every  where  exhibited  those  wide,  comprehensive,  and  hberal 
views,  which  make  hit  memory  blessed. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  such  a  man  was  a  religious  man.  F<Hr 
such  a  broad,  generous,  comprehenuve  nature  as  his,  religion  was  a 
necessity.  He  was  not  a  bigot,  not  perhaps  as  outwardly  xealons  a 
professor  as  some;  but  his  religious  principles  pervaded  his  whole  life 
and  condnot,  and  elevated,  refined,  and  liberalized  his  entire  charac- 
ter ;  and  when  he  came,  after  a  well-spent  bfe,  to  He  down  upon  the 
bed  of  death,  it  was  vrith  calmness  and  peaceful  trust, 

^  Llk«  dse  who  wnpi  ths  dnpflrj  or  hli  coDch 
About  htm,  iDd  Ilea  dowo  to  pltuut  dronu. " 

Major  North  died  on  the  10th  of  March,  1851,  aged  seventy-one 
years.  An  excellent  portrait,  by  Mr.  James  L.  Sawyer,  who  was 
engaged  for  this  purpose  by  a  vote  of  the  Directors  of  the  New 
Britain  Educational  Fund  Company,  hangs  in  the  principal  room  of 
the  Normal  School,  called  after  its  most  liberal  bene&ctor,  North 
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Thomas  Hburt  Bubboweb  wu  bors  on  the  16tb  of  Norember, 
1605,  in  the  villagQ  (now  the  borough,)  of  Struburg,  Laocuter 
county,  Peniujlvaui&. 

HU  &ther,  Thomas  Bredia  Burrowea,  i^as  b  Dative  of  the  County 
of  Caran,  IrelaQd,  aod  wai  of  a  respectable  fainilf,  toog  resident 
there.  He  hud  been  intended  and  prepared  for  the  mioUtr^,  in  the 
Eptsoopal  church ;  but  being  of  an  active  turn  of  mind,  and  not 
feeling  an  espedal  caU  to  the  pulpit,  he  emigrated  to  the  State  of 
Delaware,  in  1764,  \mag  then  twenty  yean  of  age.  Soon  afterward 
he  removed  to  Peunsylvaiiia,  and  settled  at  Straiburg.  Though  liber- 
ally educated,  he  devoted  himself  to  mechanical  pursuits,  chiefly  as  a 
clock  and  watohmaker ;  but  he  always  delighted  in  the  application  of 
hb  scientific  knowledge  to  the  practical  and  useful  arts,  and  was 
widely  known  for  his  skill  and  readiness  in  overcmning  those  difficul- 
ties in  the  various  tnaDual  occnpatione,  by  which  nnleanied  men  are 
so  often  enibarraned.  He  never  accumulated  wealth  by  his  various 
pursuits,  but  was  much  respected  as  an  hooett,  learned,  and  nsefhl 
man  and  citizen. 

Bis  mother,  Ann  Henrietta  Smith,  wsa  bom  in  the  county  of 
Honaghan,  Ireland,  in  1771,  and,  in  1774,  was  brought,  by  her  pa- 
FsnU,  to  New  Castle,  Delaware.  On  her  marriage  in  1787,  being 
then  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  she  accompanied  her  husband  to 
Pennsylvania,  ^e  was  the  mother  of  thirteen  children,  of  whom 
seven  reached  maturity;  and  was  as  remarkable  for  decision  of 
character  as  for  kindness  of  heart. 

On  the  death  of  the  elder  brother  of  his  father,  the  fiunily  went  to 
Irdand,  in  1810,  to  take  poaseesion  of  the  bunily  property ;  but  tbey 
■oon  found  that  the  customs  and  sooety  of  the  old  world  were  not 
congenial  to  their  American  feelings  and  habile.  After  seven  years' 
lendence  there,  they,  in  1817,  removed  to  Quebec,  in  Lower  Canada, 
where  they  remained  till  1822.  They  then  returned  to  Ireland,  sod 
having  disposed  of  their  property,  in  1825,  finally  returned  to  Lan- 
caster county,  Pennsylvania,  where  they  have  since  chiefly  reroiuned. 

Through  oil  these  changes,  the  education  of  the  subject  of  this 
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memoir  was  by  no  meaoa  n^lected,  though  it  could  not  well  Uke 
that  regular  form  which  more  Mttled  remdeiice  promotes. 

From  hia  ninth  till  hit  twelfth  year,  he  wai  chiefly,  as  a  priTate  pu- 
pil, under  the  instmclion  of  the  Rev.  William  Craven,  a  kinsman  of 
hia  mother,  and  »  dergyman  of  the  diurch  of  England.  During  the 
five  years  spent  in  Quebec,  he  attended  the  claasical  and  English 
school  of  Mr.  Cktllier,  and  subsequently  that  of  Ur.  Cornelius  Doyle, 
both  good  scholars  and  teachers  of  the  old  class.  One  of  the  next 
three  yean,  in  Ireland,  was  deroled  to  study  under  the  Rev.  James 
TliompeoD,  a  preabyterian  divine,  who,  at  Fort  Henry,  in  the  Connty 
of  Cavan,  took  a  limited  number  of  pupils,  aa  boarders;  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  other  two  were  spent,  aa  an  irregular  student,  in 
IVinity  College,  Dublin.  Owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  hit  &mily, 
who  always  designed  returning  to  the  United  States,  he  did  not  enter 
(he  oolite  as  a  regular  student;  but,  by  means  of  the  ability,  kind- 
ness, and  constant  attention  of  his  tutor,  John  MoESer,  A.  M.,  who 
waa  also  a  Scholar  on  the  foundation  of  that  well  known  ins^tation, 
he  profited  aa  much,  probaUy,  as  if  he  had  been  matriculated. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  branches  of  a  liberal  English  education, 
and  those  sciences  uaoally  considered  part  of  it,  be  thus  acquired  a 
sound  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  French  languages,  considerable  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Greek,  and  the  rudiments  of  German.  But  the 
wandering  life  be  had  been  made  to  lead,  though  it  prevented  that 
finished  regularity  of  training,  so  essential  to  the  acquiaiiion  of  de- 
grees U)d  ot  high  collegiate  standing,  conferred  qualities  of  perhaps 
eqnal  value : — an  enlarged  view  of  the  world,  and  those  habits  of  Mlf- 
reliance,  which  are  greatly  promoted  by  independence  from  local 
feelings  and  attachments,  became,  in  fact,  a  portion  of  bis  educatjon. 
In  moat  cases,  the  opportunity  to  cultivate  these  traits  doea  not  occur 
till  after  the  turn  of  thought,  and  the  halata  which  comtitute  char- 
acter, have  become  fixed ;  and  thus,  it  may  be,  that  it  fails  to  make 
ita  due  impression.  This  may  be  a  fortunate  circumstaiiee  for  those 
who  are  of  an  excitable  and  eanly  impressible  disposition.  In  hie 
ease,  however,  the  conree  of  culture  directed  by  providence  seems  not 
to  have  been  in  discord  with  the  cbara^r  of  ita  subject.  For,  thon^ 
undoubtedly  much  more  might  have  been  acquired,  even  in  the  ir- 
r^lar  course  deaoribed,  yet  little  that  b  now  pevoeived  to  be  injuri- 
ous was  thtu  impressed.  Be  this  aa  it  may,  the  graduate  of  this- 
broken  and  varying  course  of  culture  has  often  been  beard  to  say,  that, 
whatever  of  self-reliance,  of  directnesa  of  purpose,  and  of  power  to 
foresee  distant  results  cleued  from  the  mists  of  the  present,  he  may 
possess,  bas  been  mainly  conferred  by  the  acddeota  and  peculiarities 
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of  hi!  whole  edooatiCHi,  modifiod,  rattnined,  and  improTed,  as  it  wss, 
hf  a  ooDstonl  moral  and  religions  home  training. 

Tbiu  piwpared  for  lh«  baUl«  of  life,  lew  hy  oontact  nith  books  and 
■ohools  thaQ  with  life  and  Bcholars,  it  became  neceeeary,  on  retunting 
to  PeDosylvania,  in  1826,  to  aelect  the  branch  of  service  in  wfaidi 
to  engage.  The  profcMioa  of  law  was  chosen ;  and  here,  the  same 
chequeredi,  but  broadly  educatory,  course  that  marked  his  preparatory 
studies,  again  awaited  him.  Hi*  legal  preceptor  was  Amoe  Ellma- 
ker,  Esq.,  of  Lancaster,  whose  office  he  entered  in  Jannaiy,  1626. 
This  gentleman,  himself  a  liberal  scholar  and  of  the  higbeet  standing 
at  the  bar,  soon  took  a  liking  to  his  new  student,  and  paid  even 
greater  attention  to  his  general  reading  than  to  his  legal  studies. 
Earing  weak  eyes,  his  students  were  neoeasarily  much  employed  in 
reading  to  him,  and  most  of  this  profitable  dnty  soon  devolved  on  the 
■object  of  this  notice.  This  led  to  an  eulargod  acquaintance,  not  only 
with  the  more  advanced  works  on  law,  but  on  history,  sdenoe,  and 
general  literature,  and  particularly  on  the  political  history  of  the 
country.  In  return  for  the  labor  of  reading  to  him,  Mr.  EUmaker  was 
in  the  habit  of  explaining  every  word,  allusion,  or  passage,  which  was 
not  supposed  to  be  dear  to  the  reader.  The  rich  stories  of  his  own 
vell-discvplined  mind  enabled  him  to  do  this,  in  a  way  at  once  pleas- 
ing and  BsUsfactory. 

Alter  profiting  for  tfro  years  and  a  half  by  this  liberal  coune  of 
stndy,  Mr.  Burrowet  entered  Yale  College  Law  School,  at  New  Ha- 
ven, in  the  eummer  of  1826.  Judge  David  Daj^ett,  of  the  saperior 
court  of  Connecticut,  and  Samuel  J.  Hitchcock,  B«q.,  of  the  New  Haven 
bar,  were  then  the  law  professora, — the  former  delivering  lectures,  and 
the  latter  hearing  the  recitations.  Here,  in  company  with  about  forty 
other  etudents,  he  diligently  puraued  his  professioBal  studies  till  the 
spring  of  1829.  He  also  attended  the  course  of  lectnrea  of  Profeea- 
or  Silliman,  on  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology ;  and  that  of  Pro- 
fessor Ohnsted,  on  natural  philosophy,  in  Yale  Coll^;  and  of  Dr. 
Enighl,  in  the  medical  school,  on  anatomy  and  pbysiol<^. 

In  the  autumn  of  1829,  he  was  examined  and  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  I«ncaster  county,  at  Lancaster,  where  he  soon  afUr  commenced 
the  practice  of  law. 

Not  being  then  dependent  on  his  own  esertioas  for  support,  he  did 
not  adopt  the  measures  usually  resorted  to,  to  secure  employment  He 
at  once,  however,  took  an  active  part  in  the  prevailing  political  qnes- 
tions  of  the  day;  more,  however,  as  a  writer  and  ahaper  of  party 
movements,  than  as  an  eleotioneerer  or  speaker  at  publio  meetings. 

Thus,  before  he  had  acquired  either  much  practice  or  standing  at 
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(Ke  bar,  he  became  somewhat  prominent  in  polidcs,  and  wa^  elected, 
in  October,  1S31,  one  of  the  six  memben  from  Lancaater  county,  in 
the  house  of  representatjvea  of  the  state,  and  wai  re-elected  in  18S2. 
Wliiie  in  the  legislature,  he  was  mainly  remarkable  for  regular  at- 
tendance and  attention  to  the  bosiDeae  of  the  house,  and  for  od- 
swerving  adherence  to  the  principles  and  measures  he  approved. 
Though  be  did  not  often  take  part  in  debate,  or  speak  at  great  length, 
he  had  as  much  influence  as  probably  belonged  to  his  yearn  and 
qualiScationa ;  but,  being  of  a  party  far  in  the  minority,  and  very- 
unpalatable  to  the  ruling  powers,  be  did  not  figure  on  any  important 
committee,  or  obtain  any  other  chance  of  disUnclion.  When  the 
party  to  which  he  belonged  became  successful,  however,  by  the 
election  of  Joseph  Sitner  to  the  office  of  governor,  in  18SG,  Mr.  Bur- 
TDwes  was  honored  with  the  appointment  of  secretary  of  the  com- 
monwealth, the  chief  office  in  the  gift  of  the  executive.  He  was  then 
in  his  thirtieth  year,  and  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
the  station  in  December,  1836.  At  this  point  began  his  fiist  connec- 
tion with  the  educational  interests  of  the  state,  and,  as  he  has  often 
been  heard  frankly  to  say,  his  first  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

At  that  time,  the  governor,  under  the  existing  constitution,  ap- 
pointed all  the  executive  ofGcera  of  the  state,  except  county  sheriffs, 
coroners,  commissioners,  and  auditors,  and  township  constables,  super- 
visors, and  assessors.  All  the  rest, — ttotn  a  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  to  a  josdce  of  the  peace  and  notary  public,  from  the  secretary 
of  the  commonwealth  to  a  clerk  of  the  lowest  county  court, — were  at 
his  disposal.  He  also  had  the  control  of  the  immense  system  of  pub- 
lic works  in  which  the  state  was  then  engaged,  and  the  responsibility, 
to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  equally  immense  debt  growing  up  to  pay 
for  iL  All  this  rendered  the  office  very  different  from  what  it  now  is, — 
when  every  public  officer,  except  that  of  secretary  of  state,  attorney- 
general,  a  few  notaries  public  and  inspecters  of  articles  of  produce, 
are  elected  by  the  people,  and  when  the  care  and  control  of  the  pub- 
lic works  is  otherwise  dispoeed  of. 

As  con&dential  friend  and  offidal  adviser  of  the  governor,  a  ftxt- 
tion  of  the  burthen  of  this  large  power  and  patronage  devolved,  of 
conrae,  upon  the  secretary ;  while,  as  executive  agent  of  the  chief 
magistrate,  all  the  details,  and  a  great  part  of  the  labor  also,  fell  upon 
him.  Mr.  Burrowes  has  been  heard  to  say,  that,  in  the  confidence  of 
youth  and  the  ardor  of  an  active  politician,  he  felt  little  hesitation  ai 
to  his  own  ability  to  acquit  himself  creditably  of  this  duty ;  but  that 
when,  for  the  first  time,  he  realized  the  vast  importance  of  the  edu- 
cational portion  of  his  reaponsibility,  he  was  almost  deterred  from 
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UKoaing  JL  Sustained,  hovever,  as  he  wu,  bj  the  noble  detenmna- 
tioa  of  Governor  Bitoer,  to  uphold  the  newly-created  Rfstem  of  oom- 
BtOQ  schools,  at  every  riak,  and  by  a  knowledge  of  the  bet,  that  there 
was,  wilfain  the  reach  of  selection,  no  one  who  possessed  the  requisite 
ioformation  and  experience,  he  determined  to  remain  at  the  post  as 
one  of  duty,  and  to  prepare  himselll  to  the  utmost  of  his  powers,  for 
its  proper  sdminislratioa. 

The  field  of  this  new  and  unexpect«d  labor  requires  a  brief  description. 

The  constitution  of  Peoniylvaoia  enjoined,  that  "the  legislature 
shall,  »  MOD  aa  conveniently  may  be,  provide  by  law  for  the  estab- 
lishment  of  schools  throughout  the  state,  in  such  manner  that  the 
poor  may  be  taught  gratit.'" 

The  law  in  force,  previous  to  1834,  for  carrying  this  provision  into 
effect,  was  that  of  1809,  which,  in  two  short  sections,  provided  for 
■n  enumeration,  by  tbe  assessors,  of  all  children  in  their  respective 
townships,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twelve  years,  "whose  parents 
■re  onabid  to  pay  for  their  Hctiooling ; "  and  for  the  payment,  by  the 
county,  to  the  teachers  of  such  private  schools  as  received  them,  of 
the  expense  of  teaching  such  poor  children.  The  number  of  poor 
dildren  thus  taught  in  forty-nine  of  the  fifly-two  counties,  in  1 632,  was 
17,467;  and  the  cost  of  thur  instruction  was  t48,4SS.25. 

This  was  the  only  genersl  law  in  force  and  operation ;  there  was,  it 
is  true,  an  act,  passed  in  1824,  providing  for  a  more  general  and  tib- 
enl  system  of  education ;  hut,  as  its  acceptance  was  left  to  the  dis' 
cretion  of  each  district,  and  as  no  organized  efforts  were  made,  or  in- 
ducements ofiisred,  by  tiie  state,  in  tbe  way  of  appropriation,  it  wen! 
into  rery  limited  operation. 

Frequent  attempts  to  establish  a  general  common  school  system 
bad  been  made,  itom  1790  to  1884,  but  they  all  Med.  It  was 
found  that  one  ohief  cause  was  the  difficulty  of  inducing  tbe  friends 
of  tbe  project  to  agree  on  tbe  form  and  details  of  the  contemplated 
system.  In  the  session  of  1833-4,  the  unusual  but  effectual  policy 
was  adopted,  of  resolting  to  pans  whatever  bit!  might  be  reported  by 
the  committee  of  education,  leaung  tbe  perfection  of  its  details  to 
amendment,  by  succeeding  legislatures.  Unfortunately  the  chairman 
of  the  senate  committee  (Mr.  Samuel  Breck,  of  Philadelphia,)  had 
little  experience  in  educational  matters,  and  leas  in  tbe  drsngbting  of 
laws;  and  thus  tbe  act  of  1834,  though  it  founded  tbe  common 
■diool  system,  can  not  be  said  to  have  put  it  into  operation. 

This  first  common  school  law  was  approved,  on  tbe  let  of  April, 
1834,  by  Gov.  George  WaJ^  to  whose  broad-minded  sagacity,  stead- 
fast perseverance,  and  great  infiuenoe  with  the  dominant  political  par 
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ty,  it  may  be  Raid  to  owe  its  esistence.  It  wu  so  ddlactire,  howenv, 
aa  to  leqiura  smeDdmeiit  by  tbe  legitlatnre,  at  tlia  very  next  hmod  ; 
and  even  tbaD  it  was  found  to  be  almoat  iaop«rativ«. 

With  nil  its  defects,  it  Bovertbelees  coolaiited  and  permaDetitly  es- 
tablished, the  three  great  elements  of  strength  of  the  Penuylrania 
system.  These  are,  1.  The  entire  support  of  the  schools  by  public 
means  (taxstion  and  state  appropriation,)  without  any  charge  to  pa- 
rents for  tuition,  in  proportion  to  the  children  aeot;  2.  Uirge  dis- 
tricti,^-each  township  in  the  county,  or  ward  of  a  city  or  town,  con- 
stituting one,  and  each  containing  an  aversge  of  about  tovea  schot^ ; 
3.  The  exercise  of  all  the  powers  of  local  administration  by  one 
board  of  six  directors  in  each  district,  elected  by  the  pet^le  and  r^ 
sponsible  to  them. 

The  defects  of  the  firat  laws  were  chiefly  in  administrative  details-; 
and,  being  long  since  remedied,  they  need  not  now  be  specifiedL  It 
may  be  remarked,  In  this  conneetion,  that  though  the  amendment  d 
the  system  has  been  slow,  yet  that  no  step  in  adfance  has  ever  yai 
been  retrograded ;  and  thus  the  same  caution,  which  prevented  hasty 
action,  has  also  avoided  eBsentiol  errors. 

Jomea  Findtay,  of  Westmoreland  county,  a  ion  of  Ex-Govemor 
Findlay,  was  secretary  of  the  oommoowealtb,  and  es-offioio  superin- 
tendent of  common  schoc^  fr(»n  the  enactment  of  the  first  law  till 
the  accession  of  Governor  Ritner,  a  period  of  about  eighteen  months. 
He  was  a  gentleman  of  fine  talents,  high  Bt«nding  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession, and  well  qualified  lor  the  general  duties  of  the  ofBca  of  seertt- 
tary.  But  he  was  neither  of  that  ardent  temperament  nor  those 
laborious  habits,  which  were  indispensable  to  the  snooessful  organiia- 
lion  of  a  new,  compUcated,  and,  withal,  unpopular  system.  Hence, 
what  with  the  impaction  of  the  law  itself^  a  lack  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  its  chief  executive  ofllcer,  and  the  oppoution  of  the  peo|d«, 
the  common  school  enterprise  had  Uttie  of  progress  to  report,  previous 
to  1836. 

Hr.  FindUy's  first  annual  report  to  the  l^slotnre,  dated  Uarch 
2d,  1835,  was  a  mere  announcement,  in  two  pages  of  print,  that  ce>- 
tais  formal  acta  under  the  law  had  been  peribrmed,  and  oertwn  m- 
tarns  ttota  the  counties  received. 

His  second  annual  report  (which  was  really  in  anticipation  of  the 
regular  period,  and  should  not  have  been  made  up  till  the  following 
spring,)  was  dated  on  the  5th  of  December,  in  the  same  year,  and  is 
littifl  more  full  or  satisfactory  than  the  first  It  comprised,  in  three 
and  a  half  pages,  butone  suggeslaon  of  important  change  in  the  law, — 
that  of  providing  for  a  more  effectual  official  visitation  of  the  schooU. 
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Kb  itatistics  show  diat  ninety-three  of  the  nioe  buDdred  and  seven 
dutiicts  (towDsliipB,  wards,  or  boroughs,)  ia  the  stale  then  had  the 
common  school  in  operation,  with  451  schools,  471  teachers,  and  19,- 
864  scholars;  that  these  schools  had  been  kept  open  three  and  a 
half  months  in  the  j'ear ;  and  that  the  aggr^ate  sum  paid  to  teach- 
«s  was  126,007. 

Bach  was  the  law,  and  snch  the  narrow  foundation,  of  the  present 
QOmmon  school  sfBt«in  of  Penmylvania. 

Mr.  Barrowes  at  once  set  himself  at  work  to  comprehend  the  sys- 
tem, so  far  as  developed,  in  its  weakness  as  well  as  its  strength.  This 
kbor,  blether  with  that  of  the  correspondence  and  other  writing 
connected  with  the  system,  was  mostly  performed  at  his  own  residence, 
and  chiefly  late  at  night, — the  hours  of  daylight  being  all  occupied 
by  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  secretary's  office. 

The  result  of  this  investigation  was  given  to  the  legislature  in  a  re- 
port, supplementary  to  the  last  report  of  his  predecessor,  and  dated 
February  Iflth,  1836. 

Assuming  that  the  existing  school  laws  would  be  "revised  and 
tendered  more  intelligible  during  the  present  session,"  he  very  explio' 
itly  recommended  several  aniendmenta, — after  giving  the  statistical 
results  since  the  date  of  the  last  report. 

The  first  was ;  That  the  people  of  each  district  be  afforded  the  op- 
portunity of  discontinuing  the  common  school  system,  if  they  desire  to 
do  so,  after  a  fiur  trial  of  its  merits ;  which  was  thus  advocated : — 

In  devisiDg  "  plana  for  the  improrement  of  the  oommon  Khool  i^stem,"  the 
■■periDleodoot  ■■  guided  by  s  very  simple  rule,  vb.,  to  adapt  the  ijiUem,  aa  nrarty 
U  poaaible,  to  the  auhti  si  well  oa  the  uanU  or  the  people.  !No  project,  bow- 
ercT  beaeficial  may  be  id  anticipated  operation,  abould  be  fbroed  npoD  the  com- 
mudtif  by  other  indooementa  than  thoae  arising  from  its  own  merits  ;  nor,  vben 
mee  accepted  by  them,  Bhoald  it  be  out  of  their  power  to  tne  tliemselvca  from  it, 
If  CMmd  Dnprodootive  of  the  dented  advantagea.  Wliile  tha  tmtb  of  tbe«e  re- 
pahlicia  priuciplea  i*  admitted,  it  la  alao  oettain  that,  loamuoh  aa  any  ayafem 
Perfectly  titled  lo  the  wants  of  Bottiely  oan  not  long  remain  onpoptilar,  Ihera  oaa 
be  DO  danger  in  giving  to  the  people  inlareKed  so  opportunity,  at  itsted  periods, 
of  rejecting  or  retwning  it.  The  contrary  praatice  «an  only  produoe  evil,  aa  it 
may  be  the  meant  at  preventing  the  geninal  spraad  sad  adoption  of  •  system, 
intrinsically  beneficial.  The  bnman  mind  if,  bap|nly  Ibr  free  goremnient,  so  oon- 
atitated,  as  to  view  with  jeakinay  even  a  good  pr<^ect,  when  wcotided  by  fbrca  of 

No  meana  of  correotiog  this  evil  have  occurred  to  the  anpeiiiitendent  so  effi- 
cient, lo  JDSt,  or  simple,  aa  that  of  making  it  the  duty  of  the  proper  offioera  lo 
■obmit  the  qacition,  onoe  in  three  years,  to  the  oiliieBs  of  eaoh  district,  whether 
the  system  shall  be  oontinned  in  operation  or  not  No  mlem  really  gixid  Deed 
tear  this  Int.  In  view  of  the  posaibitity  of  its  periodical  defeat,  the  fncnda  of  the 
system  would  be  more  active  in  its  behalf;  and  even  its  enemies,  and  thne  nen- 
tral  oD  the  question,  would  not  (^ect  lo  a  mere  axptrivtmt  of  its  otility.  Proin 
S(udi  a  teat  no  system  really  bad  should  be  shielded. 

In  accordance  with  thestf  suggestions,  this  feature  was  incorporated 
into  the  revised  school  act  of  1836,  and  was  continaed  till  1819.     In 
No.  16.— IVoi.  VL,  No.  1.}— a 
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the  interval,  ita  sootbiDg  Mid  practical  op«rat)OD  bad  been  ao  succew- 
ful,  tbat,  in  the  last  named  year,  the  common  scbool  Gystem  was,  by 
the  legislature,  eTiact«d  into  abnolate  operation  in  erery  district  in  the 
state,  with  scarcely  a  murmur  of  complaint  from  any  quarter. 

The  second  amendment  recommended  was:  The  restriction  of  the 
l>enefi(8  of  the  schools  to  tbe  children  of  tbe  state,  and  of  its  instioo- 
tioDB  to  the  rudimentAl  and  indispensable  branches ;  in  support  of 
which  the  following  views  were  i»«seDted :—  • 

The  syatem  Bhould  nol  only  be  adapted  to  the  well-infonned  wiihea,  bat  to  the 
ml  wants,  of  the  people.  That  is,  rl  Bhould  be  confined  to  ila  legitimate  object. 
All  admit  that  the  true  end  to  be  acoamplitlied  by  a  oommoD  school  sjttcm  of 
educatioD,  is  tbe  inetruction,  in  the  enms  Xihooli  and  in  the  elementa  oT  aaonnd 
bnainefH  I'dumtion  (which  ore  rcsding,  writini;,  and  arithmetic,)  of  oU  the  ciil- 
drtn  of  the  outnmon wealth,  of  erery  clan,  Tbia  is  a  great,  a  noble  objeoi;  but 
to  accornpliah  it,  the  lyatem  ihoald  be  riguranaly  restrained  to  that  otiject.  He 
laws  now  in  force  Bi-e  defioient  in  this  respect  No  ratrietioD  is  to  be  liMnid  in 
them  OS  to  the  branches  to  be  taught;  nur,  according  to  the  oonsUlKtion  of  the 
fbrmer  BuperiDteadcnl,  is  there  any  limit  to  the  age  of  the  children  admiMable 
into  the  schools.  Agreenbly  to  tbat  conBtrnction  (which,  whether  it  be  correct  ot 
not,  the  prfsent  so  perl  n  leaden  I  has  not  thought  proper  to  disturbjj  all  penoDi 
under  Iwcuty-one  yean  of  age  most  he  rcoeivcd. 

Both  these  defects  of  the  present  laws,  vii.,  as  to  the  age  of  the  pii|jl  and  the 
branches  to  be  taagbt,  have  produced  mneh  evil  to  the  sjiteni,  and  muit  continue 
to  iDJnrc  It.  An  instance,  which  ocenrred  under  tbe  Buperiiitfndent'sownobserv- 
•tion,  will  belter  illurtrsle  the  evil  allnded  to  than  a  Itmg  argnment.  A  young 
man,  nearly  but  not  guiti  luKnty-Dne  year*  of  age,  in  good  circumsfancea,  al- 
tetided  B  eoinmon  aohool  for  tbe  purpose  of  learning  the  sciesoe  of  mmyitiif, 
■nd  actuitly  uccapied  much  of  the  time  of  tbe  teacher  in  puTBoing  that  alady,  at 
a  time  thit  there  was  ■oarcely  liaBding-TOtnn  in  the  achool,  owing  to  the  great 
number  of  childrtn  wbo  applied  for  instmction,  but  who,  of  coarse,  to  aeoommo- 
date  Aim,  were  to  a  eertain  extent  neglected.  Case*  of  a  amUar  eliarsclw  Me 
known  not  to  be  of  rare  oceurrtinoe. 

To  meet  this  defect,  it  ia  luggested  that  the  legislature  provide,  that  no  child 
ahull  be  lulmiasable  into  a  pnblio  school  ontil  the  nge,  lay  of  five  yean,  nor  ahaO 
eontinue  louKer  than  the  age,  say  of  Elteen.  Casea  may  arise  in  which  this  re- 
atriction  might  produce  hardship  ;  to  obviate  ibis,  power  ahould  be  given  lo  the 
directors  to  EDBprnd  this  restriction,  when  they  deem  it  necessary.  Inordinary 
Maes,  however,  the  restriction  could  produce  no  evil.  Here  is  suSicient  time 
between  the  age  of  Eve  and  Eileen  fur  the  aoquisitian  of  the  mdimcnts  of  a  corn- 
moo  bnsiaesa  edtKstioD.  At  tbe  lattor  fU{«  young  persons,  intended  for  the  par- 
sait  of  latwrioDB  oocupationB,  are  generally  taken  bow  sohoo],  while  those  dea- 
tined  for  profbsaiona  or  oonimeroe  should  then  t>e  iraiksferred  lo  achooli  of  a  more 
advanced  grade. 

To  complete  the  remedy,  it  is  reoommended  lliat  the  legislature  deaignate,  or 
CBuae  to  be  designated,  the  brsnehea  whivh  shall  be  taught  in  the  primary  oooi- 
mon  ichaolg,  and  that  no  icbaala  of  ■  higlicr  grade  be  eatablisbed,  at  the  pnUio 
expense,  by  the  directors  of  any  district,  nnleas  aurpliu  fbnda  sfaall  remain  tn  their 
hands,  alter  providing  lor  the  establishment  of  a  auffloient  number  of  primarj 
achods  for  the  eduoation  of  sH  children  In  their  distnci. 

In  these  days  of  graded  schools  and  of  the  admitted  suflideDcy  of 
the  common  school  to  aSbrd  instruction  in  tbe  faigber  branches,  thcM 
opinions  may  appear  strange.  But,  reviewed  in  tbe  light  of  tboM 
early  times,  and  under  tba  cloud  of  oppoution  then  lowering,  the 
wisdom  of  neither  overtasking  tbe  enei^es  of  tbe  new  system,  nor 
tbe  patience  of  the  people,  is  still  apparent.     These  provisionB  were 
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not  incorporated  into  tii«  act  of  1833,  except  to  the  extent  of  exclud- 
ing chitdren  under  four  years  of  age  from  the  schools.  Bnt,  after  a 
long  interval,  the  duty  of  first  providing  for  instruction  in  the  rudi- 
mental  branches,  was  recognized  by  the  act  of  18S4,  which  enjoins 
the  cfitabliBhment  of  achoola  for  the  teaching  of  "orthography,  read' 
ing,  writing,  Engligh  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic,"  in  every 
district,  as  indispensable ;  and  then  that  of  such  other  branches  aa 
the  "directors  or  controllers  may  require."  And  perhaps  to  this  day 
more  departure  from  the  true  object  of  the  common  system  is  made, 
and  more  injury  inflicted  ou  the  rising  generation,  by  neglect  of 
thorough  training  in  the  primary  branches,  and  by  forcing  unpre- 
pared pupils  into  the  higher  studies,  than  by  any  other  error  in  the 
schools. 

The  profeasiona]  improvement  of  the  teachers  of  the  state  was  the 
last  important  subject  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  in 
this  report.  The  full  importance  of  the  point  seems  to  have  been 
felt,  tliongh  the  means  indicated  are  not  such  as  more  matured  judg- 
ment has  finally  adopted.  The  idea,  however,  discoverable  in  all  his 
official  writings, — that  the  existing  generation  of  teachers  were  to  be 
improved,  and  were  to  form  the  chief  reliance  of  the  system, — is  plainly 
oipreeKsed.     This  branch  of  the  report  is  as  follows : — 

Mbdj  penona,  it  is  known,  believe  it  impiMBible  to  to  or^niie  the  oommoB 
tdbool  syitem,  thai  the  ohildren  of  all  clwsea  ihal]  receive  the  mdimente  of  their 
edncBtion  la  ita  schoob.  But,  if  fairly  eiamiaed,  this  belief  will  be  foond 
to  be  baaed  in  eiror.  The  low  repalation  of  common  tchoole,  which  i>  the  only 
renoD  whf  ^ey  ore  not  reeorted  to  by  thnee  who  can  afibrd  better,  ii  not  owing 
to  the  lyiltm,  bnt  to  the  ttatkert,  employed  to  carry  it  into  e&ect  These  are 
generally,  to  a  oertain  extent,  ill-qaaliSed,  wona  pud,  and  not  at  nil  held  in  that 
..^ ..^  wbioh  thoae  to  whom  is  intnuted  the  (brmation  of  the  mind*  of  youth 


n  emiaently  deaerre.  While  anoh  a  state  of  tbin^  eiiala,  the  oomaKm  ichool 
■yitsn,  witbont  prodncing  any  real  good  to  the  community,  will  prove  a  battle- 
ptxmd  lor  oonAiotIng  Gselings  and  iotereata,  aod  will  sink  into  a  mere  panper 


ptxmd  tor  oonuioting  tedings  and  iotereata,  aod  will  sink  into  a  mere  panper 
ayatem.  It  will  be  Degleoted  by  thoae  wheae  duty  it  ifaould  be  to  give  it  efficiency, 
deapiaed  by  thoae  at  whose  expense  it  is  chiefly  niBtained,  and  bated  by  tboao 
wb«e  hopes  it  baa  dlaappoiated. 

Teachers  then, — weH-qnaliSed,  well-paid,  respected,  prof*rmnial  teachera, — 
are  the  chief  want  of  the  system, — that  want  its  mun  ddei^ 


At  fitat  view,  it  tnisht  aeem  aa  if  the  aupplying  of  thi*  defect  miiat  be  the 
"      '    ■  ■  IgHnie.     Bn'  '  '"  '    '  "  '      ' 

fa  proper  ai 
BBbool  tfianhtng  mi^t  be  regenerated  in  Penosylvan 


work  of  tiros, — loog  Hme.    But,  in  reality,  aaeh  is  not  the  case.    In  three  yeara 
*   m  the  paaaaga  of  a  proper  act  ou  the  nibject,  the  whole  baaineai     ' 


The  great  error  on  this  ^dnt  baa,  heretotbre,  been  this:  no  cma  was  auppoaed 
to  be  a  proper  teaahef  of  the  rndinients  of  learning,  unleis  he  ponaased  a  great 
store  of  it  himaelf.  llie  fiMRltly  of  his  knowledge  wsa  looked  to,  withont  any 
mferenae  to  ita  qiuUti/,  or  to  the  maeh  more  essential  qoeation  of  hia  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  ttn^nrf lag'  it.  Hence,  it  haa  happened,  that  uoder-gradnatce,  poraaing 
their  collegiate  edncation, — gTadiiataB,Bnd  othera,  itadyinglbr  profeaaions, — and,  in 
bot,  moat  penona  endeavoring  to  rise  in  the  world  by  their  mental  eiertiooa,  have 
made  the  connnon  acbool  their  menns  of  support,  till  aomething  better  preaentrd. 
By  these  reniarks,  it  is  not  iotcnded  to  onaC  any  reproach  upon  persona  who  have 
thaa  look  ep  the  busineaa  of  teachini;.  It  ii  admitted,  that  the  common  Bcliool  is 
the  Mephj  whioh  many  a  diatingniilicd  man  lua  ralaud  himaelf  to  bmc^  but 
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it  k  aha  tmmtei,  that  aaoh  men  an  not  geBeraD;  remembered  •■  tlte  mot 
nwlal  lohoolniuten. 

Tc9oh)D£  ihonld  be  a  proTeaioD, — the  boMnen  at  a  tile, — and  ihoutd  be  pm- 
pared  fur,  mod  paid  fbr,  aoeordiDgljp.  Hie  preparatioii  for  it  it  not  a  matter  oT  mnch 
difflonU;.  The  ainaant  at  iDfarmation  neoeHrf  ia  not  greet-  A  large  propor- 
tien  of  tboM  mea,  now  drodging  ia  the  loweet  wilka  of  the  profcMoa,  hate,  or 
■ooD  might  have,  snffioient  UaniiDg.  Thoueandt  of  othen,  around  us,  powoaiiw 
a  oominoa  edncKtim,  aod  who  would  be  willing  lo  embark  in  the  bnuueai  of 
teaohiDg,  if  pn^erl;  renroiierated,  ud  It  their  eervjoea  were  dnljr  appreoiated, 
•re,  ia  thii  point  of  new,  qmilified.  All  that  theas  peraona  reqaire,  to  beoofoe 
moM  able  and  oaeM  lortrnMon,  ia,  thtautlvai  lo  be  tangkt  tin  art  of  Itadang. 

Th>>  ait  oonaiati  Id  the  aelection  of  proper  Kboal-boc4a,  the  methndicsl  olaaai- 
Soalkm  of  acdiolaia,  the  adoption  of  plain  and  efficient  achod-roooi  rule*  of  di>- 


rline,  and  the  knowledfle  and  adoption  of  the  numerona  help*  b 
ich  the  laat  few  jeara  uve  brout;ht  to  the  leaoher'a  aaaistance. 
The  aaqniaition  of  the  art  of  teaching,  il  was  aaid,  ii  not  a  matter  cX  maek 
diffieplt]^.     One  year,  or  mx  manthi,  or  eyea   three  montha,  ^>enE  by  a  peraon 
of  common  aoquirementa,  In  an  inttitation  for  tki  prtparatieii  a/cvmmMi  «etaa( 
Icaehtri,  under  well-qualified  profeasore,  would  work  woadera. 

Tea  thooaand  dollars  a  vear,  appropriated  to  the  cMabltahment  of  two  aueh 
inatitntiona,  one  in  each  end  of  the  atate,  under  the  care  of  two  of  the  collrftea 
How  in  operation,  would  aoon  prodnee  a  oomplete  revolution  in  the  art  of  teach- 
ing. A  new,  moat  uaefiil,  most  respectable  and  permanent  proTenon,  woald  be 
ornited,  and  the  ooamon  achool  ef  stem  ba  put  on  a  Ibotiag  which  DOthing  coold 
ihAe.    Snoh  an  qipropriatjoa  is  moat  rnpeotftally  and  eameatly  recommended. 

Nothing  Tras  done  by  the  legislature  at  that  aeasion,  nor  till  the 
year  1857,  for  the  professions]  training  of  the  teachers  of  the  sys- 
tem ;  and  Mr.  Burrowee  has  of  late  years  said,  that  the  delay  may  have 
been  less  injarious  than  tba  probable  errors  in  the  founda^on  and 
management  of  stale  normal  schools, — had  such  institutions  been 
resorted  to, — would  have  been. 

The  su^eatioo,  as  to  the  necessity  of  revising  the  school  latv,  was 
promptly  complied  with,  by  the  l^iislatuio.  Dr.  George  Smith,  of 
Delaware  county,  was  then  chairman  of  the  committee  on  educadon, 
in  the  senate.  This  intelligent  and  true  friend  of  pt^ular  education, 
draughted  the  act  of  June  13th,  183S,  and  canied  it  through  both 
housee.  In  the  details  of  that  act,  which,  with  alight  modification 
on  several  occasions,  continued  to  be  the  school  law  of  the  state  till 
184B,  Mr.  Bnrroves  was,  of  course,  consulted.  Several  of  ita  main 
features  he  sn^^ted,  and  most  of  them  he  approved. 

This  law  was,  at  least,  intelligible  iit  its  phraseology,  and  simpW 
and  systwnatic  in  ita  details.  Though  deficient  in  several  of  the 
essentials  for  the  effective  working  of  a  perfect  system,  yet  it  was  a 
large  and  important  step  in  advance ; — perhaps  fhlly  as  great  as  could 
be  expected,  at  the  time  and  under  exuting  circumstAncea.  Anned 
with  ita  powers,  and  aided  by  its  provisions,  the  chief  officer  of  the 
system  at  ooce  began  to  render  it  efficient. 

He  published  the  law,  in  a  pamphlet  of  thtrty-two  pages,  with 
explanations  and  instructions  for  its  operation,  and  forms  for  all  the 
official  acta  and  documents  of  directors.     These  were  forwarded  to 
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every  director  in  the  state ;  and  they  h&ve,  ever  since,  continued  to  be 
the  tnsis  of  a  similar  pnblication,  periodically  issned,  by  the  school 
departmi'nt 

The  correspondence  of  the  department  with  district  directors, 
teachere,  and  others  interested  in  the  schools,  naa  etilar^  and  eedu- 
lonsly  attended  to,  and  eyerr  means  taken  to  invite  that  Idnd  of  iater- 
conrse.  Membersof  the  legislature,  and  other  inteihgent  persons,  were 
oonsulted  with,  as  to  the  state  of  education  and  of  popular  feeling  in 
regard  to  it,  in  the  different  counliea;  and  as  many  schools  were 
vidted  Bs  the  pressure  of  other  affiiirs  troold  permit. 

The  result  was,  that  his  second  report,  which  was  iJie  third  io  the 
annual  series,  showed  a  marked  advance  in  the  system.  Of  the  987 
^sUicts  in  the  state,  742  had  accepted  the  system,  and  573  reported 
to  the  school  department;  showing  3,384  schools  in  operation,  with 
3,394  teachers,  during  a  term  of  four  months  and  nine  days  in  the 
year;  of  the  320,000  children  in  tlie  state,  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  fifteen  years,  160,638  had  been  in  the  schools;  and  t30S,906 
had  been  received  by  the  districts,  Irom  all  sources,  applicable  to  the 
support  of  the  system. 

This  may  be  called  the  first  regular  report  on  education,  presented 
to  the  legislature.  It  was  comprised  In  twenty-Mx  printed  pages,  with 
numerous  tables;  and  was  systematic  in  its  form,  and  as  exact  in  stat- 
istical detail,  as  Uie  means  then  at  command  allowed,  and  very  clear 
and  decided  in  its  flu^;e8rions.  Large  extracts  would  be  desirable, 
but  room  can  only  be  made  fur  a  few,  on  the  more  important  points. 

The  following  review  not  only  shows  the  minute  atteoiion  which 
had  been  given  to  the  local  feelings  and  condition  of  every  part  of  the 
state,  but  exhibits  difficuluea  to  be  met  and  overcome  that  do  not  exist 
in  states  with  a  more  bomt^Deous  population. 

ITpoa  a  okne  eumiiullon  of  the  fTogrvm  of  oomtnon  wibiJoU  in  PenoiylTiiDia, 
with  a  virv  to  the  imprDvement  of  the  ajatfoi,  the  inqairer  ■  met,  and  in  a  (ijeat 
■nearare  dMConraged,  in  the  outaet,  by  result*  directly  oppoaed  to  thoae  whiah  tha 
ume  beta,  ander  ordinary  oiminBtaiiite*,  wnuld  prodnce.  Coantiea  smoDf;  the 
nort  'iDtelli^DI,  enlerprinng,  and  devoted  to  the  general  intereata  or  ^doCBtion, 
am  toBud  tu  bv  anions  the  moat  bnatite  to  the  iystem.  Olhen  whioh,  rroin  Ihrir 
wealth,  tteniily  of  popnlotion,  and  mnml  ehaxactcr,  might  be  rappoeed  peouliarly 
adapted  to  ita  benefieial  action,  are  nosroely  le»  sveree  than  the  cUua  joet  Darned. 
On  the  other  hand,  aa  be  ttdranoea  rrom  the  older  oonntiea,  with  a  popabition  aomo- 
what  of  >  hoisogeneona  character,  hp  finda  the  aynt^m  mcreaae  in  fnvar  among 
the  new  and  mixed  people  of  the  w«t  aiid  aonth-wat ;  irhlle  it  ia  nnanimooaly 
aooepted  by  the  reoeut  and  (bioly  inhabited  SFitlemeata  nf  the  whole  north. 

ITDtil  the  vanaea  oT  theaa  ainenlnr  anomaliea  are  fully  asoertaincd,  and  their 
tgtoej  ^Iher  oorreeted  or  mnde  to  promote  the  uommon  objeot,  all  further 
attempt  to  amend  the  aystem  will  be  vain.  In  view  of  them,  one  ([enerat  remark, 
orialher  pHn^ple,  pmcot*  itaelf,  which  shonld  nev<T  be  lust  siRht  of  It  ia,  that, 
la  sdaptioK  a  ayatem  Io  the  wanii  and  ivelinga  cf  a  oonnnnnity  poawaainn  aoch 
variooB  ooofliotiug  intovata  and  pnjndioea  *•  onn,  little  if  any  aid  can  be  derived 
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however  wiael;  planned  or  ■yUeinstioa}!)'  adapted,  ou  be  proDouooed  enffioient  till 
■ppruved  by  the  tot  of  eiperieuoe.  Ilenoe  it  becomea  the  po1i'>;, — or/  it  it  tha 
duly  of  the  legiiUlnre,  Deitfaor,  oa  the  one  hand,  nDduly  U>  pnaa  any  part  of  the 
desiga,  no  matter  bow  Iheoretioally  beauljful  it  may  appi^ar,  if  it  have  been  oon- 
demned  in  [nwitice ;  uor,  on  the  other,  ever  to  reljuquiih  ■  point  once  gained  in 
bvor  of  the  lystam,  haw«Ter  br  it  may  fsll  short  of  previous  caiauklioa.  It  w 
only  by  resting  on  and  staning  from  iixih  mnlually  adiaitl«d  point*,  that  mcoew 
can  at  all  be  achieve]  in  any  great  enterpriae. 

Comtneaoing  at  Philadelphia,  the  place  fnnn  which  the  tettlement  of  the  itate 
was  begun,  a  unatl  belt  of  oounlin,  oonsistins  of  Delaware,  Cbeeter,  M(iDUp>fn- 
ery,  and  Books,  is  met,  originally  peopled  by  me  folloven  of  tbe  great  funndrr  of 
our  comiDoawesIlh.  Though  the  population  erf'  these  coantiea  has  become  tniied 
with  otber  olssae*  and  wots,  still  their  feeliags,  habits,  and  iastJlutions  are  emea- 
lially  Iboaeof  the  sodely  of  Friends.  From  them  tbey  derive  mainty  a  degree  of 
intelligenoe,  love  of  order,aDd  opposition  to  innoTation,  which  ebar)ict«^K«  that 
people.  IVom  the  same  source  abu  is,  in  a  great  meesnte,  inherited  an  uDwilllng- 
nesB  to  reoeive  the  oommon  school  syjtem,  which  at  first  view  is  so  unexpected 
and  disheartening.  This  Bingalar  rcinlt,  however,  flow*  from  operating  caosea 
as  highly  creditable  to  the  people  in  question,  as  they  have  been  injurious  tu  tha 
■yslcm.  It  i*  known  that  the  eetabllabment  of  schools  <br  the  education  of  all  (heir 
members,  bolh  wealthy  and  indigent,  is  only  a  part  of  that  benevolent  regulation 
which  compel*  Friends  to  provide  for  and  support  their  own  poor.  Il^nce,  in 
every  one  of  these  oounties  the  oomnion  school  system  bos  not  proved  acoeplahtc, 
for  the  plffin  reason  that  a  ■yatem  of  aseuty  schools  b  already  in  ac^vo  operation. 
For  this  reason  also,  and  in  the  abslract  it  is  dlJEcnit  to  gainsay  it,  their  dtiiens 
aay  that  no  new  systtm  is  required  by  B  cranmuuity,  who  are  already  in  poaacision 
of  one  suffioieot  fur  all  their  wana.  llii*  dispoelljon  is  participBted  in  by  their 
immediate  fellow-citlzena,  not  members  of  tbe  society,  became  Ibey,  to  a  certain 
eitput,  also  receive  the  benelita  of  the  society  schools. 

This  stale  of  thingi  has  been,  within  the  sphere  of  i(a  inflqence,  the  chief  ob- 
stacle to  the  spread  aud  improvement  of  the  lyatem.  We  are  now  at  Ibe  end  of 
the  third  year  of  the  experiment,  and  yet,  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
districts  in  the  (bur  oonntics  under  considentJun,  of  whioh  one-third  adopCed  Ihe 
■ystcm  in  1S34,  little  more  than  one-half  are  nowaooep^ng  districU; — a  suiallei 
proportion  of  the  whole  number,  aud  a  smaller  increase,  than  in  any  of  the  other 
grcut  diviwon*  of  the  Mate.  It  can  not  be  that  thia  will  continue.  It  can  not  be 
that  counties,  so  proverbial  fm  lova  of  learning,  will  remain  cold  (owird  •  plan, 
which,  though  it  may  not  be  actually  needed  by  them,  is  vitally  neveaary  to  the 
ehumcter  and  prosperity  of  tb*  state,  but  can  only  be  made  geuerally  luefal  by  it* 
oniform  adoption. 

Hdppily,  much  of  the  diBicuUy  arieing  fhim  the  causes  just  meotioDcd  may  be 
removed,  by  Ihe  operation  of  the  aectiun  of  tbe  act  of  last  Jane,  whiuh  relatea  to 
"  endowed  school*."  Inatltutions  of  this  description,  which  it  i*  believed  embraoe 
nearly  all  Ihe  society  schods  alluded  ro,  ore  entitled  lo  reoeive  their  due  propor- 
tion d"  the  oommon  •vhooi  funds,  and  tn  remain  "  under  Ihe  direction  of  the 
legubu'ly  appwnled  InMteea,"  who  of  courae  retain  tbe  right  of  selecting  tha 
teacher.  It  is  hoped  ^t  this  wise  provision  will  hereafter  be  felly  carried  into 
practice,  and  wilt  obviate  all  remaining  difficulty. 

In  ihi*  light,  the  example  of  ifaeMoravian  society,  at  Bethlehem,  i«  worthy  d 
all  praise  and  imitation.  The  common  sohool  syilem  has  not  been  aaorifioed  to, 
bnt  ingrafted  upon,  the  admirable  schools  of  thnt  plaoe.  Directors  under  the 
achool  law  have  been  elected  to  mansge  the  funds  of  the  system,  and  the  sodely 
school*  have  been  opened  to  ali  the  youth  of  the  districL  Thai,  while  they  are 
literally  oouverted  Into  oommon  schools,  the  eflieieut  control  and  iDstruolioo  of  the 
society  are  retained. 

There  is  a  general,  but  very  ermnengs,  idea  entertained  that  the  oommon  achool 
i*  at  war  with,  and  must  in  it*  ealatriiahmcnt  prostrate,  every  other  q'stem.  Moth- 
ing  oould  be  further  from  the  truth.  The  great  object  of  tha  oystem  ii,  to  impnrl 
Iho  rudiment*  of  learning  to  ull  Um  children  of  Ihe  Mate,  in  the  same  schools,  on 
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eqad  temu,  and  at  ths  least  potaible  expenw.  In  tbe  pnMeaot!on  of  this  glortoai 
pn^eot,  it  doa  Dot  fotlovr  that  the  dvLaila  of  the  B^aleni  are  nnbeiitiiDg,  or  that 
e*erj  other  aystsm,  howerer  good,  must  disappear  before  it.  This  would  be  op- 
premon,  and  nol  betieraotioii.  On  the  cmlrai^,  great  disoretionary  power  is  giTen 
to  directorfl,  to  adapt  the  system  lo  the  uirQuinalanccs  of  tlje  diHtriot,  always  kee]> 
ing  the  comnuii  prinoipie  in  view.  In  its  eSecls  the  system  shonld  be  made,  1. 
To  supply  eanmoii  sohools,  where  ni)  syitetn  wag  befure  in  (^ratiou  ;  2.  To  im- 
pTDTc  BDd  make  commaR  the  dtfeetiva  primary  sohoola  that  preceded  it ;  and,  3. 
To  aid  with  its  funds  and  riind.T  eommon  the  (r™d  schools  which  it  enoouDlen. 
Id  a  word,  its  duty  i*  b>  build  eemmon  schools  where  (here  are  Done,  and  lo  open 
the  doors  of  the  schools  a! ready  bailt. 

Next  in  order,  Ixith  of  selUement  and  locality,  though  not  more  adraneed  in 
aMKptanoe  of  the  sysb^m,  is  the  Gcrinan  range  of  ooatilii.>a,  ooosistini;  of  North- 
ampton, Berks,  Schuylkill,  LthiRh,  Lebanon,  Lanooster,  Dauphia,  Northnmbar- 
land,  Union,  Cumberland,  York,  Bedford.  Somenet,  and  the  new  county  of  Mon- 
roe, vhioh  is  included  in  the  countirs  of  Pike  and  Ncrthamptoii.  Here  every 
thing  ia  adapted  to  iti  easy  and  useful  operation.  Tbe  population  is  dense  and 
egnally  spread.  The  nmaa  of  eiliii:'nB  are  in  comfoclablo  uirouinslanci-s.  Nopre- 
Tiomly  established  system  materially  Interferes.  Here  other  difGoulties  are  met. 
Thi'y  are,  howcrer,  neither  inauperablu,  nor  numerous,  or  of  great  magnitude, 
and  are  rapidly  disappearing.  The  chief  of  Ihi^m  is  to  be  found  in  the  enntioas 
habits  of  the  people,  who  never  eng;ige  in  any  underUiking  until  fully  oonvlnccd 
of  its  propriety.  Their  oonsequcnl  slowness  to  oooept  the  system,  though  a  hin- 
dranoe  during  the  first  and  st-eond  year,  is  now  wearing  away,  and,  in  ita  plooe, 
that  steadfastness  of  purpose,  which  is  ever  the  companion  of  cautiou,  is  coming 
(oto  action,  and  will  hereafter  he  the  main  stny  of  tbe  schools.  Another  difficulty 
ariacfl  fnun  the  dlfii^reiioe  of  language.  Tl>e  use  of  the  German  langoagu  pro- 
dncea  a  proportinnale  want  of  knowledge  of  the  English,  and  adisrtgard  for  cdu- 
oaliou  by  its  meana.  It  also  begela Jealousy  of  a  system  wrongly  supposed  lo  be 
aolcly  intended  to  promote  the  diiTusion  of  the  latter  tongue.  Cote  hna  been 
taken,  during  the  |Mst  year,  to  ocrreet  the  impresnon  that  a  German  school  eau 
Dot  be  a  oommon  school.  The  result  has  been  the  removal  of  mui-ti  injuriooi 
prejudice  against  the  system.  . 

Thongh  CBoUons,at  tfieoommencement,  in  receiving  the  common  sehoij  method 
of  instruction,  the  German  counties  give  premise  of  sood  becoming  unanimoua  in 
fta  tsv'or.  Of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-live  districts,  whieli  make  up  thb  great 
division  of  the  state,  seventy-six  sucepttd  the  law  in  1834,  lifty  in  1S3j,  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  in  1836,  showing  a  proportion  of  only  about  three-tentha, 
Ihe  first  two  years,  bnt  exhibiting  a  gratifying  increase  to  about  fi^ur-BcTcnths,  the 
lartyear. 

lie  third  division  of  counties,  in  the  order  of  ftvor  toward  the  syalem,  Is  com- 
poaed  of  Adorns,  Alleghany,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Butler,  Cambria,  Center,  Clear- 
6dd,  Columbia,  Crawford,  Erie,  Fayette,  Franklin,  Green,  Huntingdon,  Indiana, 
Jminta,  Lycoming,  Meroer,  MifHin,  Perry,  Venango,  Washington,  and  West- 
morelaDd,  stretching  generally  from  the  middle  northern  lo  the  weatem  and 
sonlh-wcslem  portions  of  the  state.  They  are  oooupicd  by  a  miied  population, 
made  up  of  English,  Germans,  Irish,  New  Englsnders,  and  Friends.  Their  pro- 
portion of  accepting  diatricts,  instead  of  being  decreased  by  the  action  of  these 
apparenlly  conflicting  feelings,  la  much  greater  than  in  either  of  tha  classes  of 
gountics  juil  described.  It  forms  about  s  medium  between  thoae  which  are  moat 
hostile  and  those  which  are  moat  favorable  lo  the  system,  and  seems  lo  be  a  kind 
of  tacit  compromise  among  all  the  combined  feelings  that  exert  a  Beparats  agency 
elsewhere.  In  this  range  of  oonnties,  ihe  whole  namber  of  dislricta  is  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one,  of  whivh  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  accepted  in  1834.  two 
bnndred  and  fbrty-«ix  in  1835,  and  three  hundred  and  sevenly-seveo  in  1S36 ; 
showing  a  smaller  annual  increase  ihsa  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  state,  but  the 
large  proportion  of  about  seven-eighths  as  accepting  districts  at  the  preaent  time. 
The  last  cla»  of  counties,  OS  respecia  the  acccptablity  of  the  system,  extends  along 
nearly  the  whole  northern  bonndary  of  Ihe  stale.  lliere,  wbere,  from  the  spaiae- 
■  Bern  of  population,  recent  setllcment  of  the  land,  and  other  obstnclcs,  it  might  be 
rxpoeti-d  that  the  system  would  be  moat  unfilled  to  the  wnDle  of  the  people,  we 
bid  the  geuial  soil   of  cooimon  schools.     Ko  ftiroe  uf  present  disidvnnta^gn, 
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which  their  bthfra  reoeivcd  tloca  tlie  oommoa  nboob  of  New  EDglaDd,  or 
oompel  Ihfm  lo  fiK^go  like  blewng  ix  their  children.  Of  the  one  fanndtvd  and 
•vTenty-bar  distrida  which  compoae  the  coontin  of  Pike,  Wayne,  SoBtjoeliantia, 
Bradlurd,  Toga,  Lmerne,  Potter,  McKean,  Warren,  aod  Jefleraon,  one  bnndred 
•nd  forty-foor  reoMved  tba  law  in  1B34,  ninetj-finir  in  1835,  and  ona  hundrvd 
Bod  Elly-iii  in  1S3S.  It  appean  that  there  ia  not  a  r«jeoting  dittriot  in  theaa 
•onntie* ;  and,  of  the  eighteen  thnt  were  not  rqinicnCed  io  joint  merting,  it  i>  be- 
liered  that  not  oae  woald  hare  refused  to  HeepI  bad  lh«y  all  been  present  to  Tota. 
Tliia  ii  the  beat  argnTnenl  for  the  adoption  of  common  •choota,  which  can  ba 
addrosed  to  Mher  part*  t/  the  Mate.  That  ayatem  moat  be  benefictHl  whiofa  ia 
aooepled  with  fdll  knoifledge  of  ibs  nature  and  efiecls,  and  under  luch  diaadnn- 
tagea  aa  clouded  the  finl  two  yeara  of  ila  eiiatence  among  aa- 

The  result*  of  the  aystem  ten  thus  briefly  set  forth ; — 
Acuefnl  ciaTniDBtion  of  the  prcaenl  conditioa  of  the  achnola,  or  rstherof  tha 
oonditioD  <^  education  ia  (be  itale,  Sa  connected  with  the  mdimenta  of  learning, 
proiea  that  many  important  p<iinta  hare  been  thoa  fat  obtained  by  ibe  operatioii 
uf  the  common  aobool  law.  Theap,  though  in  themaelvea,  and  apart  A^)m  the  om- 
■eqncncm  to  be  derived  from  them,  of  apparent  liltie  preacnt  bentrlit,  when  00x0- 
pared  with  the  labor  and  eipeme  of  their  Hllainmeat,  become,  when  TJewed  in 
connection  with  tbe  futnre  welfare  of  the  ey*l«m.  of  the  nUnoat  conaeqneDoe.  lika 
the  toil  of  clearing  away  mbbiih  from  the  rorh -foundation  of  the  futnre  edifice, 
the  labor  of  the  (Viendi  of  comriHin  acbnoli  in  Pennaj'liaDiH,  hoa  hrretofore  pra- 
doocd  for  it  little  eke  than  a  firm  biuia.  Bucb  a  bainhaa,  however,  been  gained; 
and,  when  the  tiipcrstnictnre  once  lifta  ita  head  ature  nirroanding  and  oppoaing 
obalacU'o,  ila  permanent  aeODritj  and  increasing  uaefDlneia  will  amply  repay  their 

Wi  Arise  now  a  n/item, — an  admitted  permanent  ond  well-nnderatood  atartiDg 
point.  To  hare  attained  this,  is  a  great  ndvnnce  to  auccen.  A  system  may  be 
defeCtiTe,  it  may  ercn  be  one  whoae  oonlinuanoe  in  its  present  state  will  be  im- 
practicnble  ;  yet  if  by  gentml  nntnt  ita  nect«aily  be  adrnitled,  and  ila  oontiniunoe 
demandi.'d.  it  cnn  aooa  he  amended  and  adapted  to  the  clrcnmstanoca  of  the  coae, 
ao  aa  to  arcnre  ita  pemunenoe  and  ntilily. 

Wt  hatt  nnv  a  elan  of  men  ttl  apart  lo  leatch  oner  the  eaute  rf  educalien 
in  every  Titighhotheod.  They  may  not  yd  be  qualified  for  the  trust,  but  they 
iritl  be.  The  eye  i^  pablio  attention  is  open  upon  them  ;  their  reputation  ia  at 
atako  ;  the  dL-amt  inleresls  of  themselies,  their  families,  and  of  society,  are  in- 
volved. No  temptation  cxiats  lo  had  them  asde  from  the  path  of  doty.  It  ia  the 
eqnal  interest  of  all  to  instain,  inform,  and  improve  them  for  their  noble  task.  A 
Tery  few  years  inffice  lo  qualify  men  for  their  ordinary  avocntions  of  life  ;  it  wilt 
require  nn  lonftL-r  time  lo  raiaa  up  a  body  of  common  school  directora,  who  will  be 
Ibe  alrength  of  the  aystem. 

Public  $cTatiny  it  fixed  upon  llie  fuali/Fcafisn*  ef  ieaektri.  Heretofore  it 
frequently  iinppened ,  that  tbe  moatrr  who  oflered  the  lar^^I  rent  lo  the  owner  of 
Ibe  villnze  school-houae,  became  the  molderof  tbe  character  of  its  next  genera- 
tion, without  rererence  to  his  qualifications.  Now,  though  nnqnnlified  leachera  ara 
bjr  no  mcnns  eiclnded,  a  general  di-ti'rmin.itl<>n  to  obtain  better  is  aroused. 

Former  eartteimtt  with  regard  to  the  brancitt  of  learning  taught,  iht 
baoki  uitd.  and  the  method  of  attruction  ent/^yed,  in  frinary  oehoelt,  it  mach 
ditripated'.  Inquiry  is  eioited  on  these  questions,  and  the  result  must  be  moat 
SBlntary,  Eduoatiim  being  the  prcporntion  of  a  hnman  being  to  perform  hii  dntf 
to  himself,  his  bmlly.his  conntry.snd  his  Creator, — the  kind,  the  manner,  and  the 
degree  of  it  necesanry  for  caob  individual,  should  be  delennined  with  the  ntmoat 
care  by  those  to  whom  the  trust  is  dilegaled.  The  parent  or  director  who  aban- 
dons the  decision  of  thcae  momentous  questions  to'  chance  or  caprice,  is  deeply 
reprehenaibte. 

The  inconvenunl  {oratien  and  uAtmrieoI  cBniimctiov  tf  tehaol-hentti,  lava 
ieeit  in  o  great  meaivre  remedied,  and  teill  hereafttr  be  precenled.  This  arises 
from  the  principles  of  common  conveDi<-noc,  justice,  and  equality,  that  lie  at  (be 
bollom  of  the  common  schonl  system,  lis  object  is  not  merdy  the  education  of 
all,  but  their  education  with  die  greateat  pcaaihle  benefit  and  oonvenicnee. 
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Hieae  ve  ichimi  of  the  firat  fToito  of  oommon  lohoDli.  He  prodnctioD  of  tha 
wplril  which  BooompUthed  them,  i*  well  worth  the  hilf  miUioo  of  dolUin  thm  filr 
ttpeaiei  \a  the  attempt.  Could  the  lyitem  now  be  i&rxikPD  out  of  exirtenoe,  widi 
til  rU  other  beDefita  ood  bright  ptomuee,  if  only  thoM  molts  be  left,  mxtStj  I* 
immeDKly  the  gainer. 

The  porUoD  of  the  report  devoted  to  "  FI&ds  for  tha  Improvement 
of  (he  Syrtem,"  cootMDS  a  reiteration  of  the  sn^estiona  made  the 
preoeding  y%at.  Nooe  of  them  were  efiectual,  except  t^at  wbidt 
asked  an  addition  to  the  atate  appropriation  of  money  to  the  support 
of  the  system — the  amount  being  increased  over  one-third  (from 
t200,000  to  over  1300,000,)  per  annum,  with  a  school-house  appro- 
priatJoD  of  $500,000.  The  favorite  idea  of  institatjons  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  present  teachers  of  the  schools  is  again  presented, 
and  that  of  a  r^ular  graduation  of  the  schools  is  evidently  Sking 
a  more  definite  form  in  the  writer's  mind.  But  the  document  had 
better  speak  for  itself: — 

The  Kiperinteiideiit  woqld  remark,  that  ■  chief  oiiue  of  the  Blow  spread  of 
Awiyitem  faeretafbre, hu  becDtheaDnuaJ  alteratioa <if  its f«lnr«a.  Many penoiN 
hsTB  become  diaheartennl  with  the  ooaliuoal  ohaogee  that  have  taken  place.  Aa 
■OOD  M  ODe  law  waa  published  and  nadentoiid,  another  superaeded  it,  and  rcD- 
derrd  melefla  mooh  of  the  Uhor  beetowed  an  ita  predeoeanr.  The  eril  effeola  of 
tliii  coane  have  (alien  heavily  on  the  syalem.  Od  thia  Bouoaot,  the  rule  whiob 
will  be  ofaierfed  in  recommending  improvemeDti  will  be,  to  avoid  all  material 
eJungea  of  the  syatem,  aod  to  remore  or  alter  none  of  ita  pnrta,  except  soch  aa 
on  Se  tweeted  witboat  derangrnnoat  of  the  real  If  thi*  be  judioioualy  done,  and 
if  it  be  invigorated  by  a  liberA  iaerease  of  meana,  including  fanda  and  teaahen, 
lli  (Hends  have  nothing  more  to  wish  for. 

The  chief  defect  of  the  aymem  is  aodoubtedly  the  want  of  good  teaehen.  TUi, 
thoDgh  out  esVL-rely  felt  daring  the  firM  yean  of  the  ayatem,  ia  now  daily  becam- 
mg  more  abrioiu.  It  mnat  be  pnirided  for,  If  the  eomnton  achool  method  of 
inctraction  la  tu  be  ooiUiiiued.     Two  meaos  preeent  themaelvea : — 

The  Ant  ia  aach  an  inoraiiae  of  (he  insbuction  fnnd,  a>  will  enable  directors  to 
induce  properly  qualified  peraona  to  lake  oharge  of  the  achoali.  It  la  now  a  la- 
mentable fuot  that  the  acantjaen  of  the  mean*  at  their  diaponl,  fV^nL'ntly  oom- 
peh  directors  to  give  a  preference  to  leauhera  not  welt-qnallfiud,  over  thoes  whoaa 
filneM  ia  acknowledged  ^or,  which  haa  the  lame  ill-efiMt,  prevent!  the  latter  from 
applying  for  appaintmanla,  Thia  ariaaa  from  the  iitnation  in  which  director*  are 
ptaeed.  Their  firat  duty  is  to  provide  luhoot-hODsea.  This  for  the  lirst  year,  or 
keger  perhspa,  exhamla  the  fanda  at  their  command.  In  the  niEan  lime  the  dIA 
ayMem  for  (he  pdnoation  of  the  poor  gra^  ia  nnpended.  The  people  become 
iinpatieDl.  Dne  allowanoe  i*  not  mode  Ibr  the  difficulties  of  the  board.  Aa  soon, 
thenrfbra,  aa  the  replenished  (reaaury  of  tbe  diatricl  will  aothnriie  it,  the  saboo(s 
are  opened.  The  Cint  tefeohen  who  present  themseivea  are  employed  ;  or,  if  more 
Ihsn  the  nanibcr  needed  offer,  the  wish  to  eonliaae  the  schools  as  long  aa  poaalbla 
in  operation,  inifnces  Uia  employment  of  auch  aa  are  willinif  to  take  the  lowest 
eoDtpenaalion.  Henoe  it  will  be  perceived,  that  want  of  auSicient  (bnda  not  ooty 
prevents  wcll-qoaliGed  penons  from  seeking  tbe  offioe  of  common  school  teachers, 
bat  really  often  gives  the  preference  to  perauns  not  at  all  oompetent. 

The  other  and  the  chief  remedy,  ii  the  establishment  of  ioatitntion*  for  the 
prepsratioD  of  oommon  mhonl  t«achera.  By  this  ia  nut  meant  colUgti,  fbr  the 
in^DCtioD  of  persone,  intended  Ibr  that  profession,  in  all  the  arta  and  K^enoea 
which  ought  lo  be  possessed  by  a  teacher,  but  simply  fbr  iDntmction  in  the  one 
art  of  leaching.  Thousands  of  citizens  are  to  be  Iband  engaged  in  the  banneas  in 
this  abitc,  proTvanng  all  the  knowledge  necessary  to  the  profession,  except  the 
knowledgeof  the  best  manner  of  imparling  it.  Six  months'  allendnnoe  ofsnch  per- 
•Do*  at  an  institution  of  the  kind  ^nded  to,  wonld  go  Eu  to  prepare  them  tor  the 
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■rfid  goramDHit  of  primirj  oi 
....  ,  ,  ilMiifirntinn  of  pDpik,  of  tbe  t 
matbod  aC  Macbing;  ^  qatMioa  and  uuwer,  lud  of  the  other  oida  to  iprtraotHU 
which  modiini  tiron  haT«<linoTei«il,  oonld  readitf  ba  aoqtursd  ia  Ib&t  time,  sod 
wootd  bo  inTalnible  bolli  to  tbe  IMoher  and  lo  Koiely. 

The  baiiaen  ofoomnMa  Khool  leeohiog  mnal become!  pemuuieDl  proTeMiiHi, — 
one  aa  rapectabte  and  u  wall  compensated  in  ita  Bphere  as  that  of  tho  der^jman, 
tba  Uvyer.or  the  dootor, — before  Tiill  juitjoe  li  dons  lotheHaiaggraierHlicin,or(a 
their  bait  frienda,  the  teachers.  It  muit  be  raiaed  to  its  proper  (Undard  by  rais- 
ing it*  present  prc^tvaoia.  They  form  the  only  bi^ie  of  the  ayatem.  It  will  Dot 
do  fc^  it  lo  depend  on  the  oocaaional  ooadeaoennoiu  of  aapiianta  to  what  are  called 
lbs  higher  proreaaiona,  thongh  their  aervjces  are  admitted  to  be  aa  Talnable  M 
those  ^  any  other  elan  of  (emporaiy  aaaiataata.  The  ayatem  trnat  poasvas  and 
rely  on  ita  own  claa  of  teaohen  jbt  life ,-  aod,  fortnnately,  thej  can  eanly  b« 
ohtsined. 

All  that  ia  neoeasaiy  to  the  improiremeDt  of  the  preeeot  oomnioii  aehoot  tCMh- 
•ri,  so  a*  folly  la  fit  tbeni  for  their  dntiea,  ia  the  eatablishment  of  two  InatltuticaM 
fbr  t^pir  inatrDclioa  in  the  art  of  teachiofc, — one  In  each  end  of  the  state.  After 
the  nE;<HBary  bnlldingi  are  oompleliid,  whloh  vrould  not  coat,  it  ia  prcenmed,  more 
than  130,000,  ten  thoaaauddullaraayeM-wunld  support  them.  Thejahould  not  be 
attaohad  to  auy  of  the  oollegea  of  the  state,  aa  was  recoinmendrd  to  the  laat 
legialnlure,  bat  be  plaoed  under  competent  and  dinnlerested  auperviaicm,  and  kept 
apart  from  every  other  object  and  proTeaaion.  In  three  yean  they  wonid  pro- 
daoe  a  complete  rerolnCion  in  the  bagintas  of  leaching  ;  and  thia  result  could  ba 
accompliihed,  without  withdrawing  any  of  the  persona  now  in  the  businesa  fTon) 
their  present  engagemouts.  Teaohera  might  attend  lh«o  inalilutiouB  during  the 
■nmmer,  when  moat  oonutry  schools  are  o]o*cd,snd  return,  eren  in  the  abort  apaoe 
of  three  months,  so  moeh  improred,  that  the  completion  of  their  full  oonrae  wonld 
be  a  mailer  of  public  Intereat  to  the  diatrict.  After  the  inalitntions  had  thus  im- 
proved the  present  geuorstiou  of  teachers,  and  aa  tho  means  of  the  state  inoreaaed 
and  the  utility  of  thu  projeet  became  more  apparent,  they  oonld  be  enlar|;ed  and 
adapted  to  a  more  thorough  and  liberal  coune  of  instruction.  They  might  even 
be  mads  the  means  of  rewarding  and  atimaUting  merit,  by  permitting  sach  dia- 
triot  of  tbe  stale  periodloally  to  haTe  its  most  promiaing  avholar  educated  at  the 

Ilia  aubjeot  is  moat  earnesllj  reoonnnended  to  the  aerions  attention  of  the  leg!» 
latnra.  If  it  be  found  inaoavenient  lo  make  the  aecenary  appropriation  at  the 
preaent  sesaion,  aathorlly  might  be  given  to  csnae  information  to  be  oollected,  and 
a  plan  and  estimate  snbinitted  to  the  next  legislature. 

A  most  serious  defect  ol  the  present  law,  is  the  admisnbility  of  all  ages,  wilh> 
Ont  eioeptiou.  Into  (he  sohools.  During  the  firat  years  of  the  system,  when  tb« 
schools  were  few  and  not  well  rogolated,  this  evil  was  aoavoely  peroeived  ;  but  it  i* 
DOW  and  will  annually  be  more  fWt,  till  the  proper  remedy  he  applied. 

It  ia  therefore  suggested  that  absolute  adminbllity  be  limited  to  peivons  between 
five  and  siileeu  years  of  age,  with  diacreljonary  power  in  directors  to  admit  p«- 
•ona  OTUT  tbM  age,  when  cironmatances  demand  it.  The  object  of  the  ayatem  is 
not  the  edncstion  of  ignorant  adults,  but  of  the  rising  genrration.  As  a  general 
mie,  ten  dollars  expended  in  leaching  ohildren  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
fourteen  yean,  will  aooompliab  mora  improvement  than  fif^  dolUrs  spent  npon 
panons  over  eighteen.  The  case  of  the  grown  person  who  is  ignorant  of  the 
radimenta  of  laarning  ia,  in  four  oasea  out  of  five,  hc^etess.  In  the  eioeptiona 
aooa^aoally  met.  the  aame  spirit  which  leads  to  desire  an  educaUon  will  achieve  it, 
nnder  erery  diffioulty.  To  tii  sncb,  it  will  be  sufGoieDt  to  conlbr  on  direclora  the 
disotetiiRtaiTpi>WMj(iBt  recommended  ;  but,  in  justice  to  (Ann,  and  thscAiUrenof 
the  state,  admianoo  should  be  refused  to  all  whose  preeenoe  can  only  embarraa 
tbe  sebools,  without  bsne6t  to  themselves.  If  some  rMtraint  of  tbta  kind  bs  not 
adopted,  inoreased  aid  from  Ihe  state,  instead  of  lengthening  ths  duration  of  teacb- 
hig  in  each  year,  wilt  only  crowd  tbe  achoola  with  an  ilUaaorted  mnlUtadc  al 
Boholars.  The  result  will  be  Ihe  inetructjon,  during  three  monlha  of  the  year,  of 
those  whose  edncatiou,  ader  nine  months'  absence  from  school,  mnst  be  reoctn- 
msnced  whore  it  was  bi^tun  in  Ihe  first  instanoe. 

Sunilar  to  the  want  of  limitation  ot  age,  in  ita  effect  npon  the  schoda,  ii  the 
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ihiwinrn  of  nMrtati(»  [n  the  bnuMliH  of  ttaij.  The  Ugher  branobei,  ereu  tba 
dead  tu^uga,  are  itilj  tn^t  in  aoine  Nbooli.  If  tbii  praotioe  be  not  forbid- 
den, it  vill  prove  highly  isjnrioira.  The  direclon  who  pemiil  it,  white  there  I* 
one  (A!ld  in  their  district  Dosapplied  with  the  meam  oT  iiMtroolion  in  the  oommon 
branchca,  thcKwh  they  riolate  Do  bw,  betniy  the  Iwat  inlereeb  of  the  lyitein. 
Hib  object  of  the  iTOteai  ii  to  bestow  the  dementa  of  m  oommon  biHinflM  eduol- 
tiaa  cm  alL  A  geseral  eompUint  prenil*,  that  ite  rncana,  ejen  for  Ihit  pnrpoee,  are 
Inraffiaant  It  woold  therefore  aeeia  tbU  the  appliMliiDn  of  thoae  mmm  to  toy 
4l&ei  objeot,  ia  an  eril  whioh  reqairee  legialstiTe  prohibition. 

It  ia  not  iatended  to  My  that  the  higher  bruichea  of  learning  are  oaelMa,  or  Uiat 
tbey  dull  neTor  be  taught  in  commoa  whnola.  Far  irom  iL  Their  nine  n  fully 
«pfre«iBted,  and  the  time  ia  aarelj  eipeotcd  to  arrive,  when  they  iball  be  gener- 
ally embraoed  in  the  ooorse  of  oommon  ichool  eduoalJoa,  But  it  b  ooiitendi^  that, 
for  the  proent,  aod  onlil  nut  a  aingle  ohild  remalna  unanpplied  with  the  meana 
of  iuMmction  in  the  easenttal  mdimenta  oT  learning,  the  iinn  (naf  nMnl  bronehn 
■boold  not  burthen  (he  ayatem. 

The  time  leiil  loon  oome  when  the  higher  branohea  shall  be  taoght  in  every 
diMhct  in  the  stale,  but  not  In  the  primary  oommon  aohoola.  When  that  period 
arriva,  it  will  be  foaad  impraotioable  to  impart  the  mdimenta  and  the  more  ad- 
vanced brsnoha  of  leoraing  in  the  Hme  sohoole.  It  will  then  be  necensry  to 
ntaUiah  a  ttamdary  grade  of  aohool*  for  the  latter.  One  or  two  mob  aohoola, 
with  proper  leachen,  id   each  diotriot,  will  have  B  mnal  aalntary  effect  upon  tb« 

C'lury  aohooU.  AJmiHoa  into  tbem,  from  each  of  the  latter,  annually,  of  a  lim- 
1  DUDiber  of  pupiU,  whoae  guner^  good  oondnet  and  pn^rea  in  Imniing  eioel 
tbar  •ehoolmates,  will  aot  aa  a  iijt»t  admirable  atimulont  upon  all.  Suob  an  ar- 
rangeoMut  would  be  the  oarryiDg  out  to  Ito  (blleet  extenCof  the  cummon  principle, 
by  plaoog  the  higher  attainment*  of  learning  within  the  reaoh  of  all,  without  di>- 
ttnetion,  eioept  of  merit. 

With  theK  viewi,  it  i*  reoommended  tiiat  instrootion  in  primary  aobod*  be 
limited  to  reading,  writing,  grammar,  compovtion,  geography,  history,  arithmetic, 
ud  book-keeping.  And  that,  if  the  means  of  any  d'latriot,  aKer  (applying  a  snf- 
ficiral  number  of  primary  sohixila,  enable  the  directors  to  provide  inatructHia  Id 
the  mare  advancoj  bninohe*,  anah  branches  ahull  be  taught  in  one  or  more  tteend- 
*)  teliteU,  into  which  no  pupils  ahall  be  admitted,  who  have  not  aoqnired  all  the 
branebcs  (aught  in  the  primary  sohooli. 

The  report  concludea  with  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  acsd- 
taofa  and  t»lleges  that  had  received  wd  from  the  state ;  with  respect 
to  which  the  following  remarks  were  made : — 

A  rcferenoe  to  the  table  will  ibow  that  the  oounty  aeademies  of  Pennsylvania, 
liBve  recdved,  in  money  aud  real  estate,  ^m  the  oommoawealtb,  to  the  amount 
rf  t^l.WO.  It  will  be  for  a  future  legislature  to  inquire  whether  this  large  out- 
lay may  not  be  mado  more  beneficial  to  the  stale,  by  increasing  their  means,  and 
radbodiiing,  ooncentrating,  and  encouraging  their  efibrti.  To  the  present,  whoae 
dnire  is  luppoaed  to  be  the  perfeoliou  of  common  schools,  it  will  be  only  aeoemcrf 
to  report  snch  (itcto  and  rehitiona  as  connect  Ihem  with  the  system. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  conoty  arademiei  are  oapable  of  being  made  more 
productive  of  oommon  school  teachers,  than  the  present  class  of  colleges.  The 
Wer  from  their  nature  are  more  ant  to  raise  the  plana  and  eipectutions  of  the 
•ladent  above  the  retired  bat  nsefnl  labor  of  the  schoolmaster.  Few  also,  if  any 
of  them,  poMeaa  a  department  eialusively  set  apart  lor  the  profeeaional  teacher. 
Hsoae.arareely  any  penons  who  pass  throagh,or  even  attach  themselves  tbr  a  ibort 
thus  to,  a  odlcga  ever  settle  down  as  pennsnetit  teaahers.  This  is  moat  probably  not 
the  eae  with  rqnrd  to  aoademica.  All  the  elements  of  knowledge  necessary  to 
a  eomnoo  acbool  teacher  may  be  gained  at  a  well-regulated  academy,  eicept  the 
bdifpewaUe  profeaional  art  of  teaching,  whidi  can  only  be  required  at  an  inall- 
talioB  exprMy  established  for  the  pnrpoee. 

Of  tile  aoademica  that  have  reported,  only  live  contain  students  preparing  them- 
nlns  for  the  proTenon  of  instrnolion,  the  wbtde  number  of  whom  Is  forty-thre*. 
Iliat  they  are  nnt  more  namcrons,  is  presumed  to  be  caused  by  inability  (o  iuear 
the  eipense  of  boarding  la  the  towna,  wliere  these  institutions  are  generally  Blt«< 
Med.    This  it  is  fearad  will  aver  n~-' ' ^''  -■-—'- 
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A  moit  iDtsrea^Dg  part  oT  the  taUe  it  the  oahmiD  ihDwiDg  the  nmnbGr  wlio  are 
prqiuiag  them*«lT«a  in  the  eMtgta,  for  the  profetnoti  oT  oammon  nchinl  ttaab- 
en.  'nie  whole  reportad  by  three  of  -Iha  oilega  is  (brty-eight.  Three  >tsta 
(hat  (be  number  it  not  aaoertaiiied,  nod  tvo  that  they  poaaen  no  aaoh  sludeaitB. 
It  i>  a  lair  eatimate  to  luppoae  that,  in  the  eight  ooHegeo,  there  are  not  more  than 
aereoty  perwDi  of  tbia  deaoriptioD — a  amall  nnniber  tnilj,  when  the  wants  of  tha 
qpit«tn  B»  remembered,  and  a  hot  whtoh  olearly  abowa  that  aid  muit  be  aotiglit  , 
fhKD  aome  other  quattvr .  A  liberal  sdniMtion  li  aappoaed  to  be  tbe  road  to  the 
moat  honorable  and  profitable  employment  of  the  conntry.  While  tbe  cJergy 
reoeiie  on  an  average  aix  hnndred  dollan,  phyBciau  in  practice  one  thousand 
dollara,  lawyera  one  thoUHiid  five  hnndred  dollBra,>iideiiffiDeenas  much  auDiuillf, 
f<jr  tiieir  aurvieea,  it  is  in  rain  to  expect  that  stodenta,  who  bshdd  the  hif;lic«t  re- 
ward* and  honora  of  these  profeaaiona  within  their  rcaeh,  will  atop  in  mid-oooTBe 
and  aetUe  down  in  tbe  oonntry  w  aahoolmaalera,  at  fifteen  or  twenty  dottara  psr 
month.  Many  perhspa  do  go  to  college  for  thia  pnrpoae,  bnt  few  return  lo  mo- 
oompliih  it;  and,  of  the  mull  number  who  do,  nearly  all  turn  their  baoka  qd  tha 
ill-paid  and  thankleH  drudgery,  the  fint  momeat  that  an  opportonity  ofieta. 
Hope  ttom  tbia  aoarce  is  loin.  The  oommon  aehool  ayatetn  moat  poaseea  imtitn- 
tkma  hr  tbe  preparatjon  of  ita  own  profemonal  leachen,  independent  of,  and 
•pert  from,  all  other  objeota  and  profeaiona,  or  it  will  nerer  obtain  them. 

The  oolamn  of  debts,  and  of  tbe  sama  iiiiiiniiiij  to  oomplete  college  improTO- 
menta,  fiurly  brinsa  np  tbe  qaeetion  of  aid  by  the  state. 

Tim  aoperinteadent  ia  clear  in  the  opinion,  dut  oeoaaioDal  and  irr<f|nlar  d(ma> 
laona  will  never  produce  an  adequate  amount  of  sappim  to  theae  institnlkina,  <w 
benefit  to  tbe  public.  Tbe  table  shows  that  thdargc  sum  of  t343,66S  has,  up  to 
the  present  time,  been  beitowed  by  Peann>lranta  upon  her  collegiate  in»titntioa» 
No  (me  will  oontend  (hat  the  good  eSeoted  baa  been  at  all  in  proportii>n  to  tha 
expenditure  ;  nor  will  it  be  asaerted  that  the  same  aid,  given  in  the  tame  maBner, 
to  tbe  same  Icind  of  inatitntiona,  will  not  pradnoe  similar  results  naie  ae  heretofore. 
And  vet  the  claims  of  Ibe  oullega  are  very  stmng.  it  ia  the  desire  oT  every 
friend  of  his  oonntry,  and  lover  of  letters,  to  aee  them  aosliUDed  and  nutde  to 
Sonrieh.  IHs  eon  only  be  aceom]HiBbed  by  aaeertoiniDg  the  real  oanae  <^  tbdr 
want  of  suoccaa  heretofore,  and  then  applying  none  but  the  proper  remedy. 

The  chief  defeat  of  our  oollegiata  syMem  ii  not  the  want  of  fimda,  it  ia  not  tha 
want  of  talent  or  learning  on  tbe  part  of  the  faculty,  it  ia  not  the  absence  of  a 
desire  for  liberal  education  in  oqr  people ;  it  is  the  too  great  number  of  the  inatitn- 
tiona. Id  other  states,  noted  for  their  oollcges,  we  find  only  one  or  two  in  each. 
PennsylvaDla  has  fijurteen,  and  yet  many  of  her  youth  resort  to  the  dm  oollege 
of  a  distant  state.  Why  ia  this  T  It  Is  beoiinae  our  proportion  of  means,  both  pe- 
cuniary and  intellectual,  Ibr  the  support  of  colleges,  is  fV'itlered  sway  amwig  firar- 
teen  institutions,  msny  of  them  ^moat  within  sight  of  aeob  other.  Tlins  tbe 
talents  which  should  command  success,  are  Kiroed  to  sloop  to  ask  patronai^ ;  and 
the  means,  that  eould  witii  ease  sustain  three  or  lour  flonriahing  institutiona,  are 
rendered  anprodnctire  by  anb-divaioa. 

It  is  difficult  to  aay  what  would  be  the  proper  cure  for  tha  evil.  Ibe  moot 
efleotnJ,  in  nil  probability,  will  be  the  creation  of  ■  slate  litwary  fund,  separate 
from  the  common  school  (kind,  to  be  applied  to  the  promotion  of  edaeation  in  tbe 
higher  classes  of  instilnlions,  in  a  regular  and  disinleresled  manner,  fay  penoDS 
competent  to  the  task.  If  such  a  fund  were  catahlished,  and  iu  proceoda  annually 
diatributed  amongst  the  colleges  and  aondemies  of  the  slate.  roI  acoardjng  to  their 
■DaaA:n«i,  bat  in  exact  pn^rtion  to  tb«r  amnU,  created  by  their  inoreaaing  rae~ 
esaa,  they  wonid  soon  be  reduced  to  the  neoeeaory  number,  and  thoae  whieh  re- 
mained become  sucoeofnl  and  permanent. 

There  will,  however,  be  lime  enough  to  dlsoover  and  mature  the  best  plan  far 
their  relief  {  aaitia  preaumcd  tiaX,  lor  tbe  preaent,  littleof  the  means  of  the  atete, 
applicable  to  the  purpcecs  of  education,  will  he  diverted  from  the  support  of  ooni- 
RKiu  schools.  After  all,  it  is  thtre  that  Ibe  regeneration  and  complete  aaccraaof 
academies  and  colleges  most  commence.  The  attempt  to  ftwco  the  spirit  of  learn- 
ing to  descend  and  diflbse  itself  among  the  people,  by  fbatering  it  in  colleges  and 
the  higher  institutiMis,  la  a*  vain  as  to  eip«>t  best  to  deacend.  When  the  lower 
Btratmn  of  air  is  warm,  ^e  upper  can  nut  be  cold.  So  of  education.  When  ila 
Bpirit  is  ones  thorooghiy  infnsed  into  the  mass  of  the  people,  oollegea  will  reqaif* 
no  aid  hot  the  power  of  that  qiirir 
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By  Prof.  BBKBr  FoiruB,  BockeaUr  UaiTersity,  N.  T. 


Mas.  WiLLABD  was  bora  Feb.  23d,  1787,  io  the  Worthington 
parish  of  Berlin,  Conneotiout.  She  is  of  pure  English  blood,  of 
the  good  oliJ  Puritan  stock.  Her  father,  Samuel  Hart,  was  de- 
aoendad  fron  Thomas  Hooker,  one  of  the  founders  of  Connecticut. 
H^r  mMher  was  Lydia  Hinsdale,  of  a  bmily  of  marked  ability 
and  excellence. 

Simvi;!  Hart,  Mrs.  Willard'a  father,  being  an  only  son,  waa 
designed  for  a  liberal  profession,  and  was  nearly  fitted  for  college 
when  bis  father  died,  and  left  the  care  of  his  mother,  sielers,  and 
the  fkrni  upon  his  young  shoulders.  He  bravely  undertook  the 
burden  and  b>re  it  manfully  ;  indeed,  with  such  success  that  its 
weight  seem  ^d  to  his  strong  nature  lo  bear  too  lightly,  and  to  need 
Btth^agq  of  nineteen  the  addition  of  a  wife, 

Al  th^  n-r-i  of  thirty-three,  he  was  left  a  widower  with  six  chil- 
dren, and  h »  hid  lost  one  in  its  infancy.  Ho  had  already  become 
a  light  in  ih?  church  and  a  pillar  in  the  State.  In  a  liMle  more 
than  a  year  ho  was  married  to  the  Brother  of  Mrs.  Willard,  ten 
years  younger  than  hiniself,  who  bore  him  ten  ohildreo.  Of  the 
■erenteoD,  thirteen  reached  mature  life. 

The  father  and  mother  resembled  each  other  in  their  puritan 
|nely,  honeaiy  and  sincerity,  which  knew  no  guile, — and  in  their 
Christiun  benevolence,  which  seemed  to  discern  no  difference 
among  the  needy  creatures  of  the  one  Father ;  and  thus  they 
passed  ilieir  many  days  in  an  unbroken  harmony,  which  the  stern 
pressure  of  incessant  labors  could  not  chafe,  nor  increasing  cares, 
nor  sickness,  nor  Ijcnding  years,  do  aught  but  strengthen.  Yet 
they  were  in  leading  characteristics  strikingly  different,  anJ  tlicirs 
was  the  happy  union  of  opposites,  which  round  out  the  complete 
0:(E.  She  was  practical,  quietly  executive,  severely  but  unwaver- 
ingly industrious  ;  and  although  well  educated  for  her  day.  and 
tenderly  reared,  and  excelling  in  all  the  delicate  fabrics  of  the 
needle,  she  had  in  full  perfection  the  New.England  trait  of  making 
much  out  of  little,  and  a  little  out  of  nothing.  She  had  iho  true 
economy,  not  of  selfish  hoarding,  but  of  industriously  producing, 
carefully  preserving  and  wisely  distributing.  As  an  instance,  on 
sorting  the  wool,  aa  was  the  women's  part,  after  the  shearing  in 
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the  spring — when  the  best  portion  had  been  laid  aside  as  material 
for  tiie  fHther'a  clothes,  the  second  best  selected  for  other  "  men's 
wear,"  tiie  third  best  for  the  "  women's  wear,"  then  family  flannel 
and  blanketing  were  to  be  provided  for,  and  afterwards  ooarso 
remnants  laid  aside  for  mops.  There  yet  remained  scattered  tags 
and  burred  clippings; — to  be  burnt  T  No,  not  so.  They  were 
gathered  by  ihemaelvea,  end  her  little  girls,  "Nnncy  and  Emma," 
were  quietly  told  by  their  mother  that  they  might  take  iheir  bas- 
kets, when  their  work  was  done,  and  carry  it  to  the  pasture  field 
(where  they  loved  to  go),  and  scatter  it  upon  the  bushes  which  grew 
around  the  pood,  so  that  the  birds  might  find  it  to  build  their  nests 
with.  Thoughtful  loving  woman  I — sublime  in  that  charity  which 
embraces  all  the  creatures  of  God.  "Gather  up  the  fragments 
that  nothing  be  tost,"  she  had  read  as  the  words  of  her  loved  Mas- 
ter, and  in  imitation  of  Him,  she  "considered  the  fowls  of  the  air* 
which  your  Heavenly  Father  feedeth. "  And  it  is  this  same 
wise  bestowal  of  the  fragments,  in  imitation  of  the  mother  by  the 
daughter,  which  has  made  the  Troy  Seminary  a  source  of  daily 
support  and  comfort,  through  many  years,  to  outside  poor,  number- 
ing at  limes  many  families.* 

And  it  was  this  true  economy  which  enabled  the  mother,  in  spite 
of  the  smBltness  of  an  income  whose  limits  were  inversely  pro- 
portioned to  the  size  of  her  family,  always  to  exercise  with  cordial 
welcome  and  in  unrestricted  measure,  the  sacred  rites  of  a  New- 
England  hospitality ;  and  besides,  always  to  have  one  or  more  old 
persons  in  the  home  to  be  cared  for,  nursed  and  cheered,  and  some- 
times to  be  supported  ;  at  one  time  her  husband's  mother,  then  her 
own  parents,  afterwards  a  brother,  poor  and  diseased,  and  once  a 
disabled  soldier.  Hospitolity  is  a  pleasant  luxury  when  one's 
belt-call  is  answered  by  trained  servants,  when  the  house  purse 
b  never  lean,  and  the  keys  always  turn  upon  a  bounteous  larder; 
but  when  the  mistress  of  the  home  (as»sted  perhaps  indeed  by  her 
daughters),  is  not  only  the  entertainer,  but  also  her  own  cook, 
baker,  dairy-maid,  and  laundress ;  nay  more,  the  carder  of  the 
wool  for  her  husband's  clothes,  the  haloheler  of  the  flax  lor  the 
table  linen,  the  motive  power  of  the  wheel  which  spins,  and  of 
the  loom  which  weaves — then  hospitality  risee  out  of  a  pleasaot 
luxury  into  a  Christian  virtue,  almost  sublime. 

The  futher's  tastes  were  always  literary  and  scientific.  The 
brief  life  in  boyhood  had  quickened  in  him  an  -earnest  love  of 
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knowledge,  and  his  inquiring  apirit  was  ever  seeking  its  Bpprapri. 
ate  life  in  the  midst  of  books  and  writing.  In  the  winter's  even, 
ing  he  was  in  the  habit  of  gathering  with  wife  and  daughters 
around  the  ample  fire-place,  and  reading  to  them — history,  travels, 
metaphysics — even  Locke  and  Berkley  ;  poetry — Milion,  Thomp- 
son, Young ;  some  fiction  of  the  best — their  pleasure  only  sur- 
passed by  his  ;  reading,  interspersed  with  curious  questions,  anec. 
dotes,  lively  discussions,  and  happy  repartee ;  for  independent  opin- 
ions, and  their  brave  maintenance,  was  the  order  of  the  household. 

It  was  well  for  tlie  father  that  he  and  his  family  were  happy  at 
home,  for  he  had  cut  himself  and  them  from  sources  of  wealth 
and  honor,  which  his  talents  might  have  obtained.  Soon  after  his 
second  marriage,  Captain  Hart  had  been  compelled  to  sacrifice 
influence  and  worldly  prospects  to  his  honest  defence,  aguinst 
what  he  esteemed  bigotry  and  persecution.  Two  of  his  neighi>ors, 
Gideon  Williams  and  Nathaniel  Cole,  could  not  conscientiously 
pay  for  the  preaching  of  the  place,  and  became  "separatists."  At 
(hot  time  the  tax  for  the  support  of  the  minister  was  assessed  and 
collected  like  the  tax  for  the  support  of  the  officers  of  the  state, 
and  the. refusal  of  those  men  lo  pay  resulted  in  their  imprisonment 
in  the  Flarifbrd  jail.  Captain  Hart  whs  troubled  at  this  severe  ex- 
ercise of  power,  especially  as  he  was  the  church  treasurer,  and 
the  warrants  for  arrest  were  issued  in  his  name. 

He  therefore  called  a  society  meeting,  advocated  toleration,  but 
was  sustained  in  his  views  by  only  one  vote  besides  his  own.  Ha 
immediately  resigned  his  office,  withdrew  from  the  church,  paid 
the  taxes  and  charges  against  Williams  and  Cote,  although  he 
could  ill  nflbrd  to  do  it,  and  released  them  from  prison.  Manifold 
were  the  dealings,  private  and  public,  to  restore  the  protesting  of- 
fender lo  the  bosom  of  the  church.  Pathetic  appeals  alternated 
with  threats.  One  of  the  prominent  men  in  one  of  these  con- 
versations with  Captain  Hart,  said,  *'You  must  not  leave  us.  We 
cannot  spare  you.  Without  your  abilities  to  direct  us,  what  can 
we  dot"  "Mr.  Webster,"  replied  he,  "there  are  two  Ihings  in 
religion  which  I  despise  ;  the  ono  is  force,  and  the  other  flattery." 

Desirable  ofRccs  were  forthwith  resigned,  or  barred.  He  had 
represented  the  town  ;  and  perhaps  there  was  no  man  of  his  age 
in  the  State,  more  in  the  high  road  to  preferment. 

It  was  tho  independence  of  character  thus  acquired,  the  love  of 
knowledge  thus  imparted  by  the  father,  united  to  this  energetic 
economy,  thus  enforced  by  the  mother,  which  has  given  the  daugh- 
ter a  capacity  to  establish  and  perfect  an  institution,  whose  success  . 
depended  equally  upon  self-relianoe,  intellectual  inspiratioit,  and 
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executive  ability.  To  these  should  be  added  another  element 
of  success — physical  health,  and  a  firm  constitution,  which  Mrs. 
Willard  and  lier  sister,  Mrs.  Phelps,  inherited  from  their  pareDta 
■a  the  best  of  legacies. 

KARLT  BDUClTtnH. 

An  account  of  Mrs.  Willard's  early  education,  we  are  able  to 
present  from  a  sketch  by  herself: — 

"  In  my  childhood  I  attended  the  district  school,  but  mostly  from 
causes  already  related,  none  ot  my  teachers  so  understood  me  as 
to  awaken  my  powers  or  gain  much  influence  over  me.  My  futlier, 
happily  for  his  children,  lefl  to  his  own  family,  used  to  leach 
us  of  evenings,  and  read  aloud  to  us;  and  in  this  way  I 
became  interested  in  books  and  a  voracious  reader.  A  village 
library  supplied  me  with  such  books  as  Plutarch's  Lives.  Rollins* 
Ancient  History,  Gibbon's  Rome,  many  books  of  travels,  and  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  British  poets  and  essayists. 

Near  ths  close  of  my  fifteenth  year,  a  new  academy  was 
opened  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  my  father's  house,  of 
which  Thomas  Miner,  a  graduate,  and  once  a  tutor  of  Yale  Col. 
lege,  was  the  Principal,  aAerwarda  well  known  as  an  eminent 
physician  president  of  the  State  Medical  Society,  and  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  our  country.  Before  the  opening  of  the 
Academy,  my  mother's  children  had  each  received  a  small  divi- 
dend  from  the  estate  of  a  deceased  brother.  My  sister  Nancy* 
determined,  as  our  parents  approved,  to  spend  this  in  being  taught 
at  the  new  school ;  but  having  at  that  lime  a  special  desire  to  make 
a  visit  among  my  married  brothers  and  sistera  in  Kensington, 
(whose  children  were  of  my  own  age),  I  stood  one  evening,  can. 
die  in  hand,  and  made  to  my  parents,  who  had  retired  for  the 
night,  what  they  considered  a  most  sensible  oration,  on  the  (blly  of 
people's  seeking  to  be  educated  above  their  means  and  prescribed 
duties  in  life.  So  Nancy  went  to  school,  and  I  to  Kensington.  A 
fortnight  after,  one  Friday  evening.  I  rpturned.     Nancv  showed 

t  Mrt.  Almira  Lincoln  Phelpi  !■  the  younger  eigter  of  Mrs.  WlUard,  tba  aevao- 
tmnth  Hnd  lut  cblld  of  Samael  Hart.  She  Is  widely  known  as  lbs  aatlior  of 
Kn.  Lincoln's  Botany,  and  of  Mrs.  Pbelp'i  Cliemistry,  and  she  was  also  tba 
Principal  of  :he  Pntap-cn  Female  Institute,  of  Mnrvlnnd,  wliich,  under  her  presl- 
denoT,  wa«  a  jooriger  rolttlvB  ajid  humonloua  compotitor  of  the  Troy  Seminary  i 
Um  tystem  madiAed,  howsTer,  by  the  romniandiii){  talents  of  the  Principal,  as 
tlmeB  and  clrcum^Iancet  required.  Mra.  Pbetps  ia  a  woman  of  remarkable  ener- 
giei  and  accoinpliihmcnts,  and  bin  been  greatly  Bncceufal  both  as  an  aathot  and 

*The  Utc  Mrs.  Nancy  Slmmcm,  ot  Kew  Fhlladalphia,  Ohio. 
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nw  her  books  and  (old  me  of  her  lessons.  'Mother,'  Jaid  1,  'I 
am  going  to  school  to>nMrrow.'  'Why,  I  thought  you  had  made 
up  your  mind  not  to  be  educated,  and  besides,  your  clothes  are 
not  in  order,  and  it  will  appear  odd  for  you  to  enter  school  Satur. 
day.'  But  Saturday  mominf;  I  went,  and  received  my  leeaoos  in 
Webster's  Grammar  and  Morse's  Geography.  ■  Mr.  Miner  was  to 
bear  me  recite  by  myself  until  I  overtook  the  class,  in  which  were 
a  dozen  fine  girls,  including  my  elder  sister.  Monday,  Mr.  Miner 
called  on  me  to  recite.  He  began  with  Webster's  Grammar,  went 
on  and  on,  and  still  as  he  questioned  received  from  me  a  ready  an- 
swer, until  he  said,  'I  will  hear  the  remainder  of  your  lesson  to- 
roomw.'  The  same  thing  occurred  with  the  Geography  lesson. 
I  was  pleased,  and  thought,  'you  never  shall  get  to  the  end  of  my 
leaon.'  That  hard  chapter  on  the  planets,  with  their  diameter^ 
distances,  and  periodic  revolutions,  was  among  the  first  of  Morse's 
Geography.  The  evening  I  wished  to  learn  it,  my  sister  Lydia* 
had  a  party.  The  house  was  full  of  bustle,  and  above  all  rose 
ibe  song-singing,  which  always  fascinated  me.  The  moon  was  at 
the  full,  and  snow  was  on  the  ground.  I  wrapt  my  cloak  around 
roe,  and  out  of  doors  of  a  cold  winter  evening,  seated  on  a  horse- 
block, I  learned  that  lesson.  Lessons  so  learnt  are  not  easily  for- 
gotten. The  third  day  Mr,  Miner  admitted  me  to  my  sister's  class. 
He  used  to  require  daily  compositions.  I  never  failed,  the  only 
one  of  my  class  who  did  not ;  but  I  also  improved  the  oppor- 
tnnKies  which  these  afibrded,  to  pay  him  off  for  any  criticism  by 
which  he  had  (intention aally  though  indirectly)  hit  me, — with  some 
parody  or  rhyme,  at  which,  though  sometimes  pointed  enough,  Itlr. 
Miner  would  heartily  laugh, — never  forgetting,  however,  at  some 
time  or  other,  to  retort  with  interest.  Thus  my  mind  was  stimu- 
lated, and  my  pn^resa  rapid.  For  two  successive  years,  1B02-3, 
I  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  Dr.  Miner's  school,  and  I  believe  that 
DO  better  instruction  was  given  to  girls  in  any  school,  at  that  lime, 
in  our  country. 

My  life  at  this  ^me  was  much  influenced  by  an  attachment  I 
Ibrmed  with  Mrs.  Peck,  a  lady  of  forty,  although  I  was  only 
fifteen.  When  we  were  first  thrown  together,  it  was  for  several 
days,  and  she  treated  me  not  as  a  child,  but  an  equal — confiding 
to  roe  much  of  that  secret  history  which  every  hesrt  sacredly 
cherishes  {  and  I,  on  my  part,  opened  to  her  my  whole  inner  lif^, 
my  secret  feelings,  anzi^es  and  aspirations.  Early  in  the  spring 
of  1804,  when  I  had  just  passed  seventeen,  Mrs.  Peck  prnponej. 
•iLlterwiTda  Un.  EJblu  Treat. 
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that  a  children's  scbool  in  the  Tillage,  should  be  put  into    ray 
handa. 

The  schooI-houM  was  situated  in  Wofthington  street,  on  the 
great  Harlfard  and  New  Haven  turnpike;  and  was  surrounded  on 
the  other  three  sides  by  a  mulberry  grove,  towards  which  tb« 
windows  were  in  Bummer  hept  open. 

At  nine  o'clock,  on  that  first  mominft,  I  seated  myself  Rmong 
the  children  to  begin  a  profestton  whioh  I  little  thought  vraa  to 
last  with  slight  interruption  for  forty  years.  That  moniing  waa 
the  longest  of  my  life.  I  began  my  work  by  trying  to  disoovor 
the  several  capacities  and  degrees  of  advancement  of  the  children, 
so  sa  to  arrange  them  in  claases  ;  but  they  having  been,  under  my 
predecessor,  accustomed  to  the  greatest  license,  would,  at  their  op. 
tion,  go  to  the  street  door  to  look  at  a  passing  carriage,  or  eteppiog 
on  to  a  bench  in  the  rear,  dash  out  of  a  window,  and  take  a  lively 
turn  in  the  mulberry  grove.  Talking  did  no  good.  ReascHiiog 
and  pathetic  appeals  were  alike  unavailing.  Thus  the  momJDg 
slowly  wore  away.  At  noon  1  explained  this  first  great  perplex* 
ity  of  my  teacher-life  to  my  friend  Mrs.  Peck,  who  decidedly  ad- 
vised sound  and  summary  ohastisemeoL  'I  cannot,'  I  replied; 
*  I  never  struck  a  child  in  my  life.'  *  It  ■%*  she  said,  'the  only 
way,  and  you  must.'  I  left  her  for  the  afternoon  school  with  a 
heavy  heart,  still  hoping  I  might  find  some  wsy  of  avoiding  what 
I  could  not  deliberately  resolve  to  do.  I  found  the  school  a 
scene  of  uproar  and  (xtnfusion,  which  I  vsinly  endeavored  to 
quell.  Just  then,  Jesse  Peck,  my  friend's  little  son,  entered  with 
a  bundle  of  five  nice  rods.  As  be  laid  them  on  the  table  before 
ma,  my  courage  rose ;  and,  in  the  temporary  silence  which  eo-  " 
sued,  I  laid  down  a  few  laws,  the  breaking  of  which  would  be 
followed  with  immediate  chastissmenL  For  a  few  momenta  the 
children  were  silent ;  but  they  had  been  tisad  to  threatening,  and 
soon  a  boy  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  as  he  was  stepping  to  the  door, 
I  took  one  of  the  sticks  and  gave  him  a  moderate  flowing ;  then 
with  a  grip  upon  his  arm  which  made  him  feel  that  1  was  in 
earnest,  put  him  into  his  seat  Hoping  to  make  this  chostiaement 
answer  for  the  whole  school,  I  then  told  them  in  the  most  endear, 
ing  manner  1  could  command,  that  I  waa  there  to  do  them  good^ 
to  make  them  such  fine  boya  and  girls  that  their  parents  and 
friends  would  be  delighted  with  them,  and  they  be  growing  up 
tiappy  and  useful ;  but  in  order  to  this  1  must  and  would  have 
their  obedience.  If  I  had  occasion  to  puniah  again  it  would  be 
more  sad  more  severely,  until  they  yielded,  and  were  trying  to  be 
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good.  But  the  children  alill  lacked  Taith  in  mjr  words,  uid  if  my 
recolleciioa  seires  me,  I  spent  moat  of  the  aflernoan  in  alicrnata 
whippings  and  exboitatlooB,  the  former  always  ijtcrcasing  in  in* 
teosi'y,  until  at  Uat,  finding  the  difiercnoe  between  ciipricious 
tDger  and  flteodfost  determinalioD,  they  submitted.  This  was 
the  first  and  last  of  corporeal  puniafanieiit  in  that  sohooL  Ttw 
next  morning,  and  ever  after,  I  had  docile  sad  orderly  scholars. 
I  was  careful  duly  to  send  them  out  for  recreation,  to  make  their 
studies  pleasant  and  interesting,  and  to  praise  them  when  they  did 
well,  and  mention  to  their  psreuts  their  good  beharior. 

Our  Bobool  was  soon  the  admiration  of  the  neighborhood.  Soma 
of  the  lilemti  of  the  region  beard  of  the  marvelous  progress  the 
children  mode,  and  of  oUsses  fermed*  and  instruotion  given  in 
higher  branches;  and  coming  lo  visit  usi  they  encouraged  me  in 
my  Eobool,  and  gave  me  valuable  commeudation. 

At  the  close  of  this  summer  sobool,  I  determined  to  seek  abroad 
advantages,  especially  in  drawing  and  painting,  with  reference  to 
future  teachii^.  The  two  only  remaining  sons  of  my  mother  had 
become  merchants  in  Petersburg,  Vi^inie,  and  were  able  and 
witling  to  famish  asnstanee  to  their  younger  sisters,  and  also  U> 
relieve  our  parents  fmm  the  dread  of  indebtedness,  which  at  ona 
time  their  utmoet  exertions  oould  eoaroely  keep  from  crossing  the 
domestio  threshold." 

The  way  was  thus  opened  for  Miss  Hart's  attendance  upon  a 
•ohool  at  Hartford.  The  few  folbwing  years  i^  alternate  teach- 
ing and  attending  the  schools  of  Mrs.  Royoe  and  the  Misses  Pat< 
tens  of  Hartford,  we  have  not  now  time  lo  note  minutely.  They 
Were  characterized  by  unforeseen  difficulties  overcome,  unsus- 
pected  energies  developed,  and  highly  prised  friendships  created  ; 
Providence  ss  usual  lielping  the  self-helpful. 

The  solbitation  to  take  charge  of  the  Berlin  school,  where 
sohoal  days  had  been  enjoyed  under  Dr.  Miner,  was  a  gratifying 
circumstance,  and  the  successful  management  of  that  school  for  a 
year  and  a  half,  no  less  so.  It  was  while  in  charge  of  this  school, 
in  the  spring  of  IS07,  Just  after  she  had  passed  her  twentieth 
birthday,  that  Miss  Hart  was  invited  to  teach  in  three  other  states. 
Westfield,  Massachusetts;  Hiddlebury,  Vermont,  and  Hudson, 
New  York.  Each  prc^tosol  was  a  good  one.  The  proximity  of 
Westfield  to  home  was  the  deciding  attraction. 

Here  Miss  Hart  found  herself  very  pleasantly  aituated,  as  female 
assistant  in  the  academy  which  has  so  long  sustained  so  good  a 
a  Id  ooe  of  thwe  itm  Ui*.  WUkid'B  youngut  sliler,  now  Mn.  Phelpi. 
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on, — and  sood  won  the  esteem  and  affeotion  of  her  pupils 
excellent  inhabitants  of  Westfield.     But  her  labors  were 
equal  to  her  capacity  or  ambition,  and  therefore  she  ac> 
1  second  call  to  Middlebury,  to  take  the  entire  charge  of 
lie  school.     The  trustees  nf  Westfield  academy  reluctantly 
eir  consent  to  her  leaving.*    In  the  si/mmer  of  1807,  Miss 
>mmenced  her  labors  at  Middlebury.     For  one  year  the 
fas  a  brilliant  success,  when  some  denominational  jealousy, 
>erhaps  by  some  personal  envy,  bore  fruit  in  a  oombinatioD 
:  down  the  school.     The  effort  marred  tor  a  while  without 
ently  injuring  ;  while  it  caused  a  good  deal  of  personal 
;,  it  insured  the  vigorous  support  of  strong  friends,— and 
ly  rallied  to  her  defense  a  gentleman  of  leading  position, 
unknown  to  her,  who  not  many  months  afler  persuaded 
lesaful  schoolmistress,  at  the  age  of  twenty -two,  to  become 
iding  genius  of  his  home  and  heart.     Dr.  John  Willard 
hat  time  a  prominent  polilieian  of  the  Republican   party, 
larahall  of  the  state  of  Vermont,  under  Jefferson's  adminis* 
and  supervisor  of  the  direct  tax  at  that  time  laid   by  the 
govemmenL         Not  only  his  personal  character  but  also 
ission  and  his  politics  attracted,  for  slie  had  always  a  taste 
study  of  physiology,  and  hod  improved  by  the  society  of 
physicians  of  Connecticut;  t  and  she  was  from  a  child 
jr    interesting   herself   in    the    politics  of  the  day,   being 
allied  by  sympathy  and  association  with  the  Republican 
ho  were  opposed  to  her  father's  persecutors  and  opponents, 
mection  proved  a  happy  one.     She  was  ever  the  devoted 
oriiig  wife,  and  he  the  considerate,  faithful,  and  proud  hus< 
He  was  always  thoroughly  interested  in  his  wife's  educa- 
iterprises,  and  also  in  her  scientific  investigations,  and  ma. 
aided  her  by  his  practical  good  sense  and  wide  experience, 
was  undertaken  by  her  without  his  approbation,  and  while 
he  was  the  entire  manager  of  the  financial  concerns  of 
ly  and  school. 

nuning  spring  ths  tnutws  reqaeat«d  ha  to  r«tum  to  Weatflald,  aayhig 

u  to  tRlaiy  mike  her  oim  terms. 

Bs  her  taaclier,  I>c.  Hiaer,  with  whom  ahe  oorreipoiided,  uid  who  Telt 
le  tn  her  school  at  Troj',  which  he  visited,  (teUing  on  one  occmIod  moil 
7  nhat  tlie  old  lexton  said  wbes  the  dean's  aeriDon  was  praised,  "  hut 
;  remember  "twM  I  that  nmg  the  Ijell,")  — Dr.  Sylvester  Wells,  of 

her  first  cousin,  tlw  firm  friend  of  her  yonth, — Dr.  Wndsworth,  of 
on,  the  father  of  Nancy  Vadsworth,  her  moat  intlmRte  school  Aiend; 
m  and  hendf  thtM  existed  ■  friendship  which  luted 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL   LIFE   OF   MRS.   VILLAKD. 

Soon  after  the  marriage.  Dr.  Willard  met  with  unexpected  but 
severe  financial  revaraes,  which  determined  Mrs.  WillarJ,  with 
hia  conseDt,  to  uudertake  again  the  teacher's  profesuon ;  and  in 
1SI4  ahe  opened  a  boarding  school.  And  now  we  come  to  what 
constitutes  distinctively  the  educalional  lire  of  Mrs.  Willard. 

Previoua  experiences,  experiments,  eflbrts,  trials,  and  auccenses, 
had  been  but  the  training  for  this  life,  not  the  life  itselT.  Her 
teaching  at  Berlin,  Westfield,  Middlebury,  were  like  the  society 
debates  of  the  student,  only  preparation  to  tha  real  debates  in  the 
Court  House  or  Ihe  Capitol.  She  had  tested  her  powers;  she  had 
determined  and  remedied  some  of  her  deficiencies ;  ahe  had 
made  choice  of  principles  and  methods,  and  modes,  which  seemed 
best  adapted  to  develop,  control,  discipline,  encourage.  She  had 
entered  upon  spheres  of  acquisition  ;  she  had  originated  some  now 
schemes  for  instruction,  and  had,  to  some  extent,  experimented  and 
experimented  with  success;  and  she  had  felt  the  first  glow  of  that 
enthusiasm  in  education,  which  has  now  to  pervade  her  being  and 
mould  her  life.  The  creative  genius  had  already  been  at  work, 
but  it  wos  only  fitful  and  tentative  ;  now  it  has  tn  Inbor  steadily, 
undevialingly,  successfully.  The  day  of  experiments  and  of 
training,  gives  place  to  the  day  of  results  and  of  triumphs; — a 
great  cause  inspires  effort,  and  consecration  is  the  forming  power 
of  her  life— consecration  to  the  great  cause  of  female  education. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  present  a  sketch  of  the  development 
of  Mrs.  Willard's  educational  life  in  her  own  words,  taken 
from  a  record  made  for  a  friend,  in  1641. 

"When  I  began  my  boarding  school  in  Middtebury,  in  1614, 
my  leading  motive  was  to  relieve  my  husband  from  financial  difii. 
culties.  I  had  also  the  further  object  of  keeping  a  better  school 
than  those  about  me  ;  but  it  waa  not  until  a  year  or  two  afler,  that 
I  fitrmed  the  design  of  effecting  an  important  change  in  education, 
by  tbe  iotroduotion  of  a  grade  of  schools  for  women,  higlier  than 
any  heretofore  known.  My  neighborhood  to  Middlebury  College, 
made  me  bitterly  feel  the  disparity  in  educational  facilities  between 
tbe  two  aexes  ;  (md  I  hoped  that  if  the  matter  was  once  set  before 
the  men  as  legislators,  they  would  be  ready  to  correct  the  error. 
TTie  idea  that  such  a  thing  might  possibly  be  effected  by  my  means, 
seemed  so  presumptuous  that  I  hesitated  to  entertain  it,  and  for  a 
abort  time  concealed  it  even  from  my  husband,  although  I  knew 
that  he  sympathi2ed  in  my  general  views.     I  began  to  write  (be. 
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cause  I  could  thus  beat  arrange  mv  ideas.)  'an  address  to  the 

LegiataUire,  propoaing  a  plan  for  improving  Female  Education.' 
It  was  not  till  two  years  aller  that  I  filled  up  the  hlauk.  No  one 
knew  or  my  writing  it,  except  my  husband,  until  a  year  afler  it 
was  completed,  (181S)  for  I  knew  that  I  should  be  regarded  as 
visionary,  almost  to  insanity,  should  I  Utter  tlie  eipectationa 
which  I  secretly  entertained  in  connection  with  it.  But  it  was  not 
merely  on  the  strength  of  my  arguments  that  I  relied.  1  de. 
termined  to  inform  myself,  and  increase  my  personal  influence  and 
fame  as  a  teacher  ;  calculaling  that  in  this  way  I  might  be  sought 
for  in  other  places,  where  influential  men  would  carry  my  project 
before  some  legislature,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  good  school. 
My  exertions  meanwhile,  became  unremitted  and  intense.  My 
school  grew  to  seventy  pupils.  I  spent  from  ten  to  twelve 
hours  a  day  in  teaching,  and  on  extraordinary  occasions,  as  pre- 
paring far  examination,  fifteen  ;  besides,  always  having  under  in- 
vestigation some  one  new  subject  which,  as  1  studied,  I  simulta- 
neously taught  to  a  class  of  my  ablest  pupils.  Hence  every  nevr 
term  some  new  study  was  introduced  ;  and  in  all  their  studies,  my 
pupils  were  very  thoroughly  trained.  In  classing  my  school  for 
the  term  of  study,  which  was  then  about  three  months,  I  gave  to 
each  her  course,  (being  careful  not  to  give  too  much)  with  the 
certain  expectation,  that  she  must  be  examined  on  it  at  the  close  of 
the  term.  Then  I  was  wont  to  consider  that  my  first  duty  as  a 
teacher,  required  of  me  that  I  should  labor  to  make  my  pupils  by 
explanation  and  illustration  understand  their  subject,  and  get  them 
warmed  into  it,  by  making  them  see  its  beauties  and  its  advantages. 
During  this  first  part  of  the  process,  I  talked  much  more  than  the 
pupils  were  required  to  do,  keeping  their  attention  awake  by  fre> 
quent  questions,  requiring  short  answers  from  the  whole  class,— 
for  it  was  ever  my  maxim,  if  attention  fails,  the  teacher  fails. 
Then  in  the  tecond  stage  of  my  teaching,  I  made  each  scholar  r«> 
cite,  in  order  that  she  might  remembrr — paying  special  attention 
to  the  meaning  of  words,  and  to  discern  whether  the  subject  was 
indeed  understood  without  mistake.  Then  the  third  process  was 
to  make  the  pupil  capable  of  commtmieallng.*     And  doing  this  in 

•  Thl>  tbn«falil  pnic««.  Id  lonw  stadin,  u  the  Phitosophj'  of  [ha  Mind,  uf 
irhich  an  eatira  view  abaold  b«  taken,  requires  tlie  whole  tetifi  ;  in  otiiers,  b>  ia 
geography  ■ndhiBtory,  parta  may  betoken,  and  the  pupils  made  IborouRh  in  each 
B>  they  go  along.  In  inatliemalica  the  three  stepa  of  the  proeoM  are  to  tie  gone 
lhrou;;h  wllh,  M  the  teacher  procsed*  with  every  distinct  proposition.  But  still, 
there  will,  In  every  well-iuMracted  class,  be  tikis  throe-fuid  order  prevailing,  mad 
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&  right  msoMr,  was  to  prepare  her  for  exBRiination.  At  this  time 
I  perscmally  examined  all  my  clasBes. 

Thia  thorough  teaohbg  added  rapidly  to  my  reputation.  Another 
important  feature  of  a  ayalem,  thus  requiring  careful  drill 
and  correct  enuooiation,  was  manifested  by  tha  ex  ami  nations. 
The  pupils,  there  acquired  character  and  confidence.  Sclial- 
ara  thus  instructed  were  boou  capable  of  teaching  ;  and  here  were 
now  fbrmiDg  my  future  leaohersj  and  some  were  soon  capable 
of  aidiog  me  in  arranging  the  new  studies,  which  I  was  constantly 
Migaged  in  introducing. 

Here  I  began  a  series  of  improvements  in  geography — sepa- 
rating and  first  teaching  what  could  he  learned  from  maps — then 
treating  the  various  subjects  of  population,  extent,  length  of  rivers, 
iio,,  by  comparing  country  with  country,  river  with  river,  and 
city  with  city,— making  out  with  the  assiEtance  of  my  pupiltt,  those 
tables  which  afterwards  appeared  in  Woodbridge  and  Willard'i 
Geographies.  Here  also  began  improvements  in  educational  his- 
tory.  Moral  Philosophy  came  next,  with  Paley  for  the  author, 
and  Miss  Hemingway  for  the  first  scholar ;  and  then  the  Philos- 
ophy of  the  Mind — Looke  the  author,  and  the  first  scholars,  Eliza 
Henshaw,  Katharine  Battey,  and  Minerva  Shipherd. 

The  professors  of  the  college  attended  my  examinations ;  although 
I  was  by  the  President  advised,  that  it  would  not  be  becoming  in 
me,  nor  be  a  safe  precedent,  if  I  should  attend  theirs.  So,  as 
I  had  no  teacher  in  learning  my  new  studies,  I  had  no  model  in 
teaching,  or  examining  them.  Dut  I  had  full  faith  in  the  clear 
conclusions  of  my  own  mind.  I  knew  that  nothing  could  be  truer 
than  truth;  and  hence  I  fearlessly  brought  to  examinalton,  be- 
fore the  learned,  the  claaaes,  to  which  had  been  taught  the  studies 
I  had  just  acquired. 

I  soon  began  to  have  invitatbns  to  go  from  Middlebury.  Gov. 
VaoNesa,  wishing  me  to  go  to  Burlington,  I  opened  my  views  to 
him.  The  college  buildings  were  then  nearly  vacant,  and  some 
steps  were  taken  towards  uung  them  for  a  Female  Seminary,  of 
which  I  was  to  be  Principal,  but  the  negotiations  failed.  In  the 
spring  of  1818,  1  had  five  pupils  from  Waterford,  of  the  best  fam- 
ilies. On  looking  over  the  map  of  the  United  States,  to  see  where 
would  be  the  best  geographical  looMion  for  the  projected  institu. 

daring  the  tenn,  nqnirtng  &  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  and;  the  fint  or  tbe  t«rin 
■aioK  mnetiy  deratvd  to  teBChing,  and  the  mEildle  ta  reciting,  and  tlie  toet  to  aa> 
qoiiing  ■  cotnwt  m 
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lion,  1  had  fixed  my  mind  on  the  State  or  New  York,  and  tliought, 
that  the  l>cst  place  would  lie  aomewhera  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bead 
of  navigation  on  the  Hudson.  Hence,  the  coming  of  the  Wftter- 
ford  pupils  i  regarded  as  an  important  event.  I  presented  my 
views  to  Gen.  Van  Sohorohoven,  the  father  (by  adoption,)  of  one 
of  my  pupils, — who  was  interested,  and  proposed  lo  show  my  man. 
uscript  to  the  Hon.  J.  Cramer,  of  Waterford,  and  lo  De  Witt  Clin, 
ton,  then  Governor  of  New  York  ;  and  if  they  approved  it,  then 
the  "Plan"  might  go  before  the  legislature  with  eome  chance  of 
success.  Thereupon  I  copied  the  manuscript  with  due  regard  to 
manner  and  chirography;  having  already  rewritten  it  some  seven 
times,  and  thrown  out  about  threetjuartersof  what  it  first  contained — 
then  sent  it  to  Gov.  Clinton  with  iho  following  letter  :* 

7b  hU  ExftlUntu,  Dt  Will  Olinian,— 

SiK, — Ur.  Sou'thvick  will  preseat  to  jon  a  maniucrlpt,  coQlainiQ);  ■  pUn 
for  improving  Che  education  of  femalea.  bj  ioititatlng  publio  nemioaries  for 
tticir  uar.  Il»  uichoreu  b&s  presumed  lo  oSer  it  to  vour  Excellency,  beviuBa 
she  Iwlieved  jou  would  consider  tbo  gubject  u  irortfijr  of  your  itlcntion,  »nd 
bacau-te  she  wished  to  submit  bcr  scheme  lo  thOH  eidted  characters,  whose 
guide  is  rea-iDo,  and  whoso  objects  are  the  bappioeas  aiid  improvenieut  of 
maokind ;  aad  among  these  chanctcra  where  can  plana  to  promote  tlioss 
objects  hope  for  countenance,  ifnot  rrom  Ur.  Clinton. 

The  miLDu.'tcript  ia  addressed  to  a  legislature,  although  not  inteDdi>d  for 
present  publication.  The  authoress  believed  she  could  conjmunicatc  hor  ideas 
with  teaa  cirutiinlo>:utlon  in  this  tbaa  in  any  other  manner;  and  be«des, 
should  the  approbation  of  distinguisfaed  citiiens,  in  any  of  the  lanter  and 
wealthier  states,  give  hopes  that  such  an  application  would  be  attenifed  with 
success,  a  publicacioa  might  then  be  proper,  and  the  manuscript  would  need 
Ina  alteration. 

Foaaibly  your  Bicoltency  may  consider  this  plan  as  better  deserving  joor 
attention,  to  know  that  ila  authoress  is  not  a  rlaionarj  enthusiast,  who  has 
■peculated  in  solitude  without  practical  knowledge  of  her  aobjecL  For  ten 
years  she  tuu  been  intimately  conversaot  with  feoiale  schools,  and  nearlf  aQ 
of  that  time  ehe  ha»  herself  been  a  preceptress.  Nor  has  she  written  for  the 
■ake  of  writing,  but  merely  to  communicate  a  plan  of  which  she  fully  beiievea 
that  it  is  practicable ;  that,  if  realized,  It  would  form  a  oew  and  happy  era  in 
the  history  of  her  xei,  and  if  of  her  sex,  why  not  of  her  country,  and  of'man- 
kindr  Nor  would  she  shrink  from  any  trial  of  this  faith;  for  such  is  her  con- 
viction of  the  utility  of  her  scheme,  ttiat  could  its  execution  be  Torwardcd,  by 
any  exertion  or  any  sacriBce  of  her  own,  neither  the  love  of  domestic  case,  or 
the  dread  of  respousibility,  would  prevent  her  embarking  her  reputation  on  lis 


eoosider  its  preaentation  to  him  as  tbo  intrusion  of  an  Individual  ignorant  of 
the  worth  of  his  time,  and  the  importance  of  his  hi^  avocations,  but  as  the 
entbusiasm  ofa  projector,  misjudginft  of  her  prtiject,  aod  overratiiig  ita  valM. 

With  nentimculfl  of  the  deepest  respect,  I  am.  Sir, 

_  Tour  Obedient  Servaot, 

Mippuwiav,  Vr.,  February  tt.  1818.  EMMA  WILLAHD. 

•  Wo  would  observe,  at  this  point,  that  the  chlnigT»phy  of  Mm.  WUlard's  letter, 
a  copy  of  which  now  Ilea  before  us,  is  exquliilely  neat,  and  boldly  distincL  One 
element  In  her  succoii,  hiui  been,  no  doubt,  her  beantinil  pmimanihlp,  inherited 
tromher  father  and  carefully  oultIvated,ai  important  to  hvsducattoaslobjecU. 
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"This  treatise,"  says  Mrs.  Willard,  "is  in  reality  the  {buoila- 
tion  of  the  Troy  seminary.  It  will  not  be  tliouglit  surjirising  that 
I  awaited  witli  intense  feeling  Gov.  Clinton's  reply.  It  came  be- 
tore  I  expected  it,  expressing  his  accordance  with  my  views  in  his 
happiest  manner.  His  message  to  the  legislature  soon  foltoWed, 
in  which,  referring  to  my  "Plan,"  (though  not  by  its  title  or  author's 
name,)  he  recommended  legislative  action  in  behalf  of  a  cause 
heretofore  wholly  neglected.  The  Waterford  gentlemen  hod 
made  Gov.  Clinton's  opinion  their  guiding  light.  Thej^  wer« 
to  present  my  «Plan"  to  the  legislature  i  and  advised  that  Dr. 
Willard  and  myself  should  spend  a  few  weeks  in  Albany  during 
the  seanoD,  which  we  did.  The  Governor  and  many  of  bis 
friends  called  on  us ;  and  I  read  m^  manuscript  several  times  by 
special  request  to  difTereal  influential  members ;  and  once  to  & 
considerable  assemblage.  The  affiiir  would  have  gone  off  by  ac- 
clamation, could  immediate  action  have  been  had.  As  it  was,  an 
act  was  passed  incorporating  the  institution  at  Waterford  ;  and 
another,  to  give  to  female  academies  a  share  of  the  literature 
fund.  This  law,  the  first  whose  sole  object  wss  to  improve 
female  education,  is  in  force,  and  is  the  aame  by  which  female 
academies  in  the  state  now  receive  publio  money. 

In  the  spring  of  1819,  the  removal  of  the  school  to  Waterford 
wag  ejected,  with  all  the  teachers  and  part  of  tho  boarding  pupilsi 
thus  preserving  the  identity  of  the  school,  which  had  only  an  or- 
dinary vacation  between  its  close  at  Middlebury  and  its  com- 
mencement at  Waterford.  The  "Plan,"  meanwhile,  was  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  "  An  Address  to  the  Public,  particularly 
to  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  proposing  a  Plan  for  Improv- 
ing Female  Education." 

THK  PLAIT. 

This  addreas  is  introduced  by  a  oompact  statement  of  the  im- 
portance of  a  thorough  education  of  wonwn,  and  an  appeal  to  the 
legialMure  to  found  and  endow  a  seminary  for  their  use,  aince 
Ibis  cannot  be  eflected  by  individual  exertion.  Then  comes  the 
declaration  of  what  have  ever  been  Mrs.  Willard's  views  on  tho 
dififerent  duties  and  destination  of  the  two  sexes  j  and  consequently 
that  each  should  have  their  differedt  and  distinct  systems  of  edu- 
cation ;  as  follows ; 

The  ides  of  a  i!one)>e  for  mitlea,  will  nataralW  be  tModsted  with  thM  of 
»  »eiiiinarj,  insWluted  and  endowed  by  the  public;  >nd  the  «bBurditT  of. 
■cndinK  lidiBB  to  ooliege,  niiiy,  at  first  thought,  Blrike  every  one.  to  when 
Uus  iobject  »hall  be  propowd.     I  therefore  IiasCen  to  observe,  that  the  eem- 
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iatrj  bere  racammcDdcd,  will  be  u  diflbrent  from  tlioM  ipprapiuted  to  tbo 
other  eei,  as  the  female  chunicter  uid  duLiei  >re  from  the  mile.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  hiiBbandman  is  not  lo  wute  bis  endeftTOiv  in  seeking  to  nuke  his 
oruhftrd  aCtaia  the  strength  and  m^jestj  of  his  forest,  but  to  rear  each  to  tbe 
perfection  of  its  nature. 

Thit  ihe  unprorement  of  fetoale  education  will  be  conddercd  b;  our  en- 
lightened aiUieni  ai  a  subject  of  importalice,  tbe  Uberalitj  wilh  wbkb  the; 
part  with  their  property  to  educate  their  daughters,  is  a  sufficient  evidence; 
and  why  should  they  not,  when  assembled  in  tbe  legislature,  act  in  cant-ert 
to  effect  a  noble  object,  which,  though  dear  to  them  individmUIy,  cannol  be 
accomplished  by  their  unconnected  eiertions. 

If  the  improvement  or  the  American  female  character,  and  that  alone, 
oould  be  elTecMd  by  public  liberality,  employed  in  giring  better  means  of  in- 
strnotAu;  ancb  improvement  of  one  baif  of  society,  mid  thai  hslf  which 
barbarous  aud  dospotio  nations  have  ever  degraded,  would  of  itself  be  in 
oltject,  worthy  of  the  mtist  liberal  governmeot  on  esrih ;  but  if  the  female 
character  be  rtieed,  it  must  inevitably  raise  that  of  tbe  other  sex;  and  thus 
does  the  plan  proposed,  offer,  as  the  object  of  legislative  bounty,  to  eleiste 
the  wbole  chanctier  of  the  ccmimiudtT. 

As  evidence  that  this  statement  does  not  exaggerate  the  female  influence 
Id  society,  our  sei  need  but  be  considered  in  the  single  relation  of  n.othera. 
In  this  i:EiBracUr,  we  have  the  charge  of  the  whole  mass  of  individuals,  who 
are  to  compose  the  succeeding  generation ;  during  that  period  of  vouth,  when 
the  pliant  miod  takes  any  directioQ,  to  which  It  is  steadily  guided  by  a  form- 
ing hand.  How  important  a  power  is  given  by  this  charge  I  yet.  little  do  too 
aaaj  of  my  »ei  know  how,  either  to  oppreciate  or  improve  il.  Unprovided 
with  the  means  of  acquiring  that  knowledge  which  Sown  liberally  to  the  other 
MI, — having  our  time  of  education  devoted  to  frivolous  acquirements,  how 
should  we  understand  the  nature  of  the  mind,  bo  as  to  be  aware  ol'  the  impoi^ 
tance  of  those  early  Impressions  which  we  make  upon  the  minds  of  our  chil- 
dren !  or  how  should  we  be  able  to  form  enlar^d  and  correct  views,  either  of 
the  character  to  which  we  ought  to  mould  them,  or  of  the  means  most  propn 
lo  form  them  aiight  ? 

Considered  in  this  point  of  view,  were  the  interests  of  male  education 
alona  to  bo  consulted,  that  of  females  becomes  of  sufficient  imporlance  to 
engage  the  public  attention.  Would  we  rear  the  human  plant  lo  its  perfec- 
tion, we  must  first  fertilize  tbe  soil  which  produces  iL  If  it  acquire  its  irrt 
bent  and  texture  upon  a  barren  plun,  it  wul  avail  compantively  little  should 
tt  be  afterwards  transplanted  to  •  garden. 

Four  topics  ara  next  thoroughly  iliscuBsed — 

1.  The  defects  of  the  present  mode  of  female  education. 

2.  The  principles  by  which  education  should  be  regulated. 

3.  The  plan  of  a  fetnale  Beminary. 

4.  The  benefits  which  society  would  receive  from  such  semi- 
naries. 

Under  the  first  hesiil  the  defects  of  existing  Khools  for  women 
are  stated  to  be— 

!■  They  are  temporary  inetitutioiis  fbrroed  by  individuals, 
whose  object  is  present  emolument. 

2.  These  individuats  cannot  a&brd  suitable  accommodations, 
nor  sufficient  apparatus  and  libraries,  &c. 

5.  Neither  do  they,  or  can  they,  provide  a  sufficiency  of  instrutU- 
ors  either  in  number  or  capacity. 

4.  In  such  schools  a  system  of  duaifioatioa  is  not,  and  cannot 
be  carried  out 
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5.  It  18  for  the  interest  of  such  Bchoola  to  teach  showy  aoooin- 
plishmenta,  inatead  of  solid  and  useful  learning. 

0.  The  teachers  are  accountable  to  no  particular  persons  or 
board  of  trustees,  and  hence  the  public  are  sometimes  imposed 
upon  by  incompetent,  unworthy  or  dishonest  individuals. 

7.  In  these  schools,  thus  independent  of  supervision,  absurd 
regulatioos,  improper  exactions,  and  unfaithful  negligence,  pass 
unquestioned. 

■Under  the  second  bead,  Mrs.  Willard  remarks  that,— 
.    Studies  and  emplopMnti  ihonld,  tharerora,  be  leleclcd  fVom  one  or  both 
of  tbe  foUowiog  considentioiu  1  either  because  thej  ue  peculUrl;  fitted  to 
improTe  lh«  faculties ;  or,  because  tbe;  are  luch  as  Cbe  pupU  vill  moat  prob- 
ably have  oceaaioa  to  practise  In  future  lile. 

These  are  the  priocipleB  on  which  systems  of  male  education  are  founded, 
bat  female  education  baa  not  ;et  been  syatemftdied.  Chance  and  confusion 
irijrn  here.  « 

Educa^n  ehonld  seek  to  bring  its  subjects  to  the  perfection  of  their  moral, 
Intellectual  and  pb^xical  nature;  in  order  Ih&t  thej  nuj  be  of  the  greatest 
ponUile  uae  to  themseWes  and  others :  or,  to  use  u  di0*ereat  expression,  that 
tlwj  nut;  be  the  means  of  tbe  greatest  possible  happiness  of  which  the;  ua 


its,  to  perform  with  reo^oess  those  duties  which  their  future  life  will  moat 
probabl;  ^ve  tbem  oucMion  to  practise. 

Kot  onljr  has  there  been  a  waot  of  system  concerning  female  education, 
bat  much  of  what  has  been  done  has  proceeded  upon  mistaken  principles. 

One  of  these  is,  that  without  a  regard  to  the  dKTerent  periods  of  lile  pro- 


Another  error  is,  that  It  has  been  made  the  first  object  in  educatiag  our 
Ks,  to  prepare  them  to  please  the  other.  But  reason  and  religion  teach  that 
we  too  are  primarr  exislenctee,  that  It  is  for  us  to  move  in  the  orbit  of  our 
duly  irouad  the  Holy  Center  of  perTecllon,  the  companions,  not  the  satellites 
of  menj  else,  inslead  of  shedding  around  us  an  iDflucnce,  that  may  help  to 
keep  them  In  UuAt  proper  coune,  we  must  accompany  them  In  their  wildest 
derlatioDS. 

I  would  not  be  nnderatood  to  insiiraete  that  we  ore  not  In  particular  stt- 
nations  to  yield  obedience  to  the  other  sex.  Submission  and  obedieoce  be- 
long to  erery  being  in  the  universe,  except  the  great  Hastcr  of  the  whole. 
Mor  is  it  a  degrading  pecuUarily  to  our  sex  to  be  under  human  authority. 
Whenever  one  class  of  human  beings  derive  from  another  the  benefits  of  suo- 
foit  and  protection,  they  most  pay  its  equivalent,  obedience.  Thus,  whUe 
we  receive  these  benefits  IVom  our  parents,  we  are  all,  without  distinction  of 
•ex,  under  their  authority ;  when  we  receive  them  from  tho  eovemment  of 
our  country,  we  must  "bey  our  rulers ;  and  when  our  sex  take  the  obliga- 


irriage,  and  receive  protection  and  support  from  the  other,  it  la 
that  we  too  shonld  yield  obedience.  Yet  is  neither  the  child,  nor 
the  subject,  nor  the  wife,  under  human  authority,  but  In  subservience  to  tbe 
divine.  Oor  bighest  responsibility  is  to  God,  and  our  highest  interest  is 
to  please  hhn ;  therefore,  to  secure  this  interest,  should  our  education  be 
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T  vonid  I  be  nndenilood  lo  mean,  that  OUT  Sei  should  not  aceli  1« 
^dibvItoii  ■grecabtc  to  the  otiier.  The  error  coniplaincd  of  in,  that 
of  men,  whatever  It  miglit  bippen  to  be,  hu  buen  made  a  Btandard 
DrnutioD  of  the  female  character.  In  whaleTcr  we  do,  it  is  of  tlie 
nportaiice  thai  the  rule  by  wbich  we  work  be  perfect.  For  if  other* 
at  is  it  but  to  err  upon  principle?  A  syslcia  ot  education  which 
:  cUss  of  human  t>eliiga  lo  consider  the  approbation  of  anotbcr  ma 
hest  object,  leacbe«  that  the  rule  of  their  conduct  should  l>e  the  will 
I  imperfect  and  erring  like  tbenuelree,  rather  than  the  will  of  God, 
the  only  itandard  of  perfection. 

essentials  of  a  feniBle  Mminaiy  ere  stated  to  be — 

building,  with  commodious  rooms  for  lodging  and  recita- 
artments  for  the  reception  of  apparstus,  end  for  the  accon>- 
n  of  the  domestic  department. 

library,  containing  books  on  the  various  aubjec^ls  in  which 
ils  were  to  receive  instruction,  musical  instruments,  soma 
intings  to  form  the  taste  and  serve  as  models  for  the  execu- 
those  who  were  to  be  instructed  in  that  an,  maps,  globes^ 
mall  collection  of  philosophical  apparatus. 

judicious  board  of  trust, 
litable   instruction ;    first,    moral   and   religious ;   secxtnd, 

;  third,  donicBtio  ;  and  fourth,  ornamental. 
is  part  of  the  address  the  importance  of  education  in  nat- 
ental,  and  moral  philosophy,  is  forcibly  put. — Of  systein- 
truclion  in  housewifery,  Mrs,  Willerd  says; — 
believed  that  housewifery  might  be  greatly  improved  by  being 
lot  only  iu  practice,  but  in  theory.  Why  may  it  not  be  redu<:ed  to  a 
a  well  as  other  arts  f  There  are  right  ways  of  peribrming  ile  various 
19,  and  there  are  reasons  why  those  ways  are  right;  and  why  may 

be  formed,  their  reasons  collected,  and  the  whole  he  digested  into  a 
}  guide  the  learner's  practice? 

jbvious  that  theory  alone  can  never  inake  a  good  artist;  snd  it  is 
ibvious  that  practice,  unaided  bj  theory,  can  never  correct  orrota, 

establish  them.  If  I  should  perform  anything  in  a  wrong  manner 
fe,  and  leach  my  chQdren  to  perform  it  in  the  same  manoer,  still, 
my  life  and  theirs,  It  would  be  wrong.  Without  alteration  there  can 
provement ;  but  how  are  we  to  alter  so  as  lo  improve,  if  we  are  ig- 
r  the  principles  of  our  art,  with  which  we  should  compare  our  prac- 
by  which  we  should  regulate  ilT 

;  Obnamd'tal  branches,  which  I  should  recommend  for  a  femals 
,  are  drawing  and  painting,  elegant  penmanship,  music,  and  the 
motion.  Needle-work  is  not  here  mentioned.  The  best  style  of 
edlc-work  should  either  be  Uugbt  in  the  domestic  department,  or 
lUaliGcatioD  for  entrance. 

!T  this  head  we  call  the  attentirai  of  parents  to  the  following 
lie  statement  in  regard  lo  the  fine  arts  :— 

sbeen  doubted,  whether  painting  and  music  should  be  taught  to  younf 
■cause  much  time  is  requisite  to  bring  them  to  any  conrfderable  do. 
>crfection,  and  Ibey  are  not  immediately  usefiiL  Though  tliese  ob- 
havo  weight,  yet  tbey  sre  founded  on  too  limited  a  view  of  the 
r  education.    They  leave  out  the  important  con^deration  of  forming 
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the  chtiactfT.  I  should  not  cooBider  it  an  essential  point,  t(tat  the  nuBic  of 
■  lady'ii  piano  should  rival  that  oF  her  master's  ;  or  that  faer  drawing  room 
should  b«  decorated  with  her  own  painUoKSi  rather  than  those  of  otberg;  but 
It  is  the  intrinvlc  adrimtage,  which  she  might  derive  tuna  the  refinement  of 
herself,  that  would  induce  me  lo  recommend  to  her,  id  atteotiou  to  tbes« 
elegant  pursuits.  The  faarmonj  of  souod,  Jiae  •  tendencj  to  produce  a  cor- 
respondent harmoDy  of  soul ;  and  that  art,  which  obliges  us  to  study  nature, 
in  order  to  imitate  her,  often  enkindles  the  latent  spark  of  tute — of  semiibil- 
Itj  for  her  beautiel,  till  it  glows  to  adoratiou  for  their  author,  and  a  refined 
love  of  all  bis  works. 

B.  There  woidd  be  needed,  for  «  female,  u  weU  as  for  a  mate  seminary,  a 
sjMem  of  laws  and  regulations,  so  arranged,  that  both  the  iastnictots  and 

Cpils  would  know  their  dutj ;  and  thus,  the  whole  huainess,  mote  with  regu- 
it;  knd  uQiformit J, 

The  direct  rewards  or  honors,  used  to  ttimuUts  the  ambition  of  students 
in  colleges,  are  first,  the  certificate  or  diploma,  which  cuch  reeeirea,  who 
paeees  saccessfUllj  through  Uie  term  allotted  to  his  collegiute  studies ;  and 
•ecoDd];,  the  appointments  to  perform  certain  parts  In  public  exhibitions, 
which  are  bestowed  by  the  faulty,  as  rewards  for  superior  nuholarship.  The 
first  of  those  modes  ia  admisnble  into  a  female  seminarj ;  the  second  is  not ; 
as  public  speaking  forms  no  part  of  female  education.  The  want  of  tiiis 
mode,  might,  however,  be  supplied  by  examinations  judtciouBly  conducted. 
Tho  Iciiiurc  and  Inclination  of  both  instructors  and  scliolars,  would  combine 
to  produce  a  thorough  preparation  for  these;  for  neither  would  have  any 
other  public  test  of  the  success  of  their  labors.  Persona  of  both  seios  would 
attend,  Tlie  less  entertaining  parts,  might  be  enlivened  by  interludes,  whcro 
the  pupils  in  painting  and  music,  would  display  their  several  improvements. 
Buch  examinations,  would  Btimulale  the  Inetructors  to  give  their  sdiolam 
mora  attention,  by  which  the  leading  facts  and  principles  of  their  studies, 
would  be  more  clearly  understood,  and  better  remembered.  The  ambition 
eicited'among  the  pufnls,  would  operate,  without  pUciug  the  ioetructors  un- 
der the  necessity  of  nioking  distinctions  among  them,  which  arc  so  apt  to  be 
considered  aa  invidious ;  and  which  are,  in  our  male  •ominarics,  such  fruitf^ll 
soorces  of  disaifecUon. 

When  Mrs.  WilUnJ  introduced  the  following  viewa  on  woman  s 
mission  aa  teacher,  we  are  told  that  they  were  regarded  with  no 
email  surprize.  Now,  that  they  have  been  so  far  wrought  out, 
tbey  may  seem  common  pl&ce, — but  always  jusL 

Buch  seminaries  would  constitute  a  grade  of  pubiia  education,  enpcrior  to 
any  yet  known  in  the  history  of  our  sex  ;  and  through  them  tho  lower  grades 
of  female  instraction  might  be  controlled.  The  InHuence  of  public  semina- 
ries, over  these,  would  operate  in  two  ways  ;  first,  by  requiring  certain  quali- 
ficatioQB  for  entrance ;  and  secondly,  by  furnishing  instructresses,  inithtled  in 
their  modes  of  teaching,  and  imbued  with  their  maiims. 

Female  seminaries  might  be  expected  to  have  important  and  bappy  eDbcta, 
on  common  schools  in  general ;  and  in  the  manner  of  operating  on  these, 
itoald  pntbably  place  the  business  of  teaching  children,  in  bands  now  nearly 
nselees  to  society ;  and  take  it  from  those,  whose  service*  the  atat«  wania  In . 
many  oiber  ways. 

That  natDr«  designed  for  our  sex  the  care  of  chtldren,  she  has  made  mad- 
&st,  by  mental  as  well  as  physical  indications.  She  has  given  us,  in  -a  greater 
degree  than  men,  Ute  gentle  arts  of  insinuation,  to  soften  their  minds,  andflt 
them  to  receive  imprenlons;  a  greater  quickness  of  iorention  to  vary  modes 
of  teaching  to  different  dispositions ;  and  more  patience  to  make  repeated 
eObrts.  Iliere  are  many  females  of  ability,  to  whom  the  business  of  instruct- 
ing children  is  highly  acceptable ;  and  who  would  devote  fill  their  faculties  lo 
their  occupation.  They  would  have  no  higher  pecnniary  object  to  engage 
their  attention,  and  their  reputation  as  instructors  they  would  consider  as  im- 
portant ;  wberieas,  when  able  and  enterpriiing  men,  engage  In  this  busimss, 
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Um  ofton  coiMidn'  it,  me^l;  u  «  tomponry  emplojinent,  to  rortber 
other  object,  (o  Ibe  sltftiniDent  of  which,  their  best  thoughts  aod  cal- 
Doa  ue  ^1  directed.  IC  Iben  womea  were  properly  fltted  by  iaslroctiDa, 
ironld  be  likely  to  teach  children  better  tluta  the  other  sex  )  they  could 
,  to  do  it  cheaper;  uid  those  meu  who  would  otherwise  be  engaged  in 
mploymeat,  might  b«  ■(  liberty  to  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  nalioa,  by 
f  thoM  thousand  occupations,  I^m  which  woneu  are  necessarily  do- 
d. 

y  one,  who  has  turned  bis  atteation  to  this  lubject,  must  be  aware,  that 
■3  great  room  for  impro  ement  in  Ihe  common  Bchoohi, — both  as  to  thtf 
of  teaching,  and  the  things  taught ;  aod  what  method  could  be  doTieed 
aly  to  effect  this  Improrement,  as  to  prepare  by  instraclion,  a  class  of 
duals,  whose  interest,  leisure,  and  natuial  talents,  would  combine  to 
them  pursue  it  with  ardor." 

11!)  pEissage  ahowa  the  wide  scope  of  Mrs.  Willard's  desireo, 
omote  impraremeat  by  education ;  aod  it  (breshadowB  the  part 
illerwards  took  in  working  out  her  favorite  problem,  that  chil- 
'a  education  is  Uie  business  of  women. 

ur  design,  is  next  to  show  b^  what  means  she  established  ■ 
ale  Seminary  accordiag  to  "  The  Plan." 


t   BXFBBIEHCBS. BBMOVAL   TO   TRor. 

the  winter  of  1819,  bb  we  have  seen,  that  the  "  Plan,"  of 
b  an  abstract  has  just  been  given,  was  presented  to  the  mem- 
of  the  Legislature  of  New  York. 

^ey  manifested  their  approbation  by  an  act  of  incorporation 
e  school  at  Waterford,  placing  it  on  the  list  of  academies, 
granting  it  a  share  of  the  literature  fund  ;  and  on  a  petition, 
er  to  encourage  the  projected  improvement,  the  committee  lo ' 
n  it  was  referred,  reported  in  its  favor  the  sum  of  •S.OOO. 
his  was  so  near  the  close  of  the  session,  that  the  bill  failed  to 
Yet  so  strong  were  the  hopes  of  the  petitioners,  from  the 
able  indications  of  the  past  year,  that  the  removal  from  Mid< 
iry  was  made  in  the  spring.  A  la^  bouse  was  rented  for 
'ears,  and  the  school  was  enlarged— 4d  its  number  of  teachers, 

scope  and  expense.  That  venerable  divine,  the  Rev.  Sam- 
lachlbrd,  vaa  president  of  the  trustees. 
May,  1821,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  (the  lesrn  of  their  buildings 
aterlbrd  having  expired,)  acoei^  a  propossl  to  remove  the 
1  to  Troy ;  the  corporation  atipulating  to  provide  for  its  ac 
Kxlstion,  the  building,  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  one  it 
■couples.  The  expense  of  this  part  of  the  building,  and  the 
d  on  which  it  stands,  was  95,866;  of  this  sum  the  common. 
:il  contributed  94,000,  and  the  balance  was  loaned  by  indi- 
Is.  They  also  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  school,  a  plat  of 
d  valued  at  over  92,000 ;  on  all  which  an  annual  rent  of  9400 
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wai  paid,  mis  rent,  u  it  accrued,  was  expended  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  able  men  who  became  the  trustees  of  the  Beminary— 
nod  to  whom  it  is  much  indebted — in  the  payment  of  the  ioan, 
and  in  repairs  at  the  building.  This  was  the  line  of  policy  afler> 
wards  pursued.*  As  fast  as  retit  became  due,  it  was  taken,  and 
•omelimea  it  was  anticipated,  to  odd  to  tt>e  coavenieace,  and  value 
of  the  premises  occupied,  and  when  they  were  thus  enlarged,  the 
rent  was  increased.  The  fathers  of  Tray  were  men  of  high  bus- 
iness capacity,  and  they  gave  Mrs.  Willard  great  credit  for  that 
element  of  her  character ;  but  generally,  they  did  not  much  aympa- 
tiiize  with  her  eothusissm  in  tbe  cause  of  her  ses.  Perhaps  they 
did  not  believe  in  it,  but  erroneously  thought  if  her  school  gave 
her  fame,  and  brought  her  money,  she  would  be  satisfied  ;  which 
the  business  prosperity  of  the  place,  and. the  cordial  good  will 
which  always  existed  between  them  and  her,  induced  them  lo'wish 
A«  might  be ;  and  inclined  them  to  do  from  time  to  time  as  much  as 
might  be  necessary  to  that  objecL  Some  generous  spirits  there 
were,  however,  who  appreciated  her  motives,  believed  in  her  work, 
and  aided  her  in  the  spirit  of  her  calling.  On  no  occasion  was 
she  ever  backward  to  declare  her  true  objects,  and  to  say,  that 
not  for  wealth  or  fame,  or  any  sellkh  advantage,  would  she  thus 
endave  herself.  Indeed  her  powers  could  not,  for  such  objects^ 
be  brought  into  such  intense  action.  If  the  people  of  Troy  would 
aid  her  in  forming  a  permanent  institution,  she  could  labor  among 
them,  and  with  faith, — but  not  otherwise. 

In  1820,  the  second  year  of  Mrs.  Willard's  residence  in  Water- 
ford,  Gov.  Clinton,  ever  true  to  his  pledges  and  bis  convictions^ 
recommended,  in  hts  message  to  the  legislature,  the  infant  institu- 
tion in  the  following  language  :  "  While  on  this  important  subject 
of  instruction,  I  cannot  omit  to  call  your  attention  to  the  Academy 
for  Female  Education,  which  was  incorporated  last  session,  at 
WaterGjrd,  and  which,  under  the  superintendence  of  distinguished 
teachers,  has  already  attained  great  usefulness  and  prosperity.  As 
this  b  the  only  attempt,  ever  made  in  this  country,  to  promote  the 
education  of  the  female  sex  by  the  patronage  of  government ;  as 
our  first  and  our  best  impressioDS  are  derived  from  maternal  affec- 

•  A  rags  nov  pranib,  of  making  for  edaoatlon,  gnat  utd  «ipaiulT« 
bnildiim",  without  nraohregKiJ  to  coQTonionca.  Mra.WiUardwaii  moderato.  Sb« 
toM  the  tnutoM,  on  her  urira]  at  Troy,  "I  want  7011  to  malta  nw  a  building 
which  win  Bait  my  trade;  and  then  I  will  not  complain  provided  70a  flnish  it  «o 
that  we  do  not  get  slivm  Into  our  Ongin,  trtm  nmgh  boards.  I  expect  the  Bib 
oftbgichool«itlbelntbetnwde,uidnatoDtheoQt;  and  when  the  ichiwl  wants 
leltaibell." 
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tioo  ;  and  u  the  eleratioa  of  the  Tamale  ohanoter  ij  iosepar&Uy 
connected  with  happiness  at  home,  and  respectability  abroad,  I 
tniat  that  you  will  not  be  deterred  by  common-place  ridicule  from 
extending  your  muniiicenoe  to  this  meritorioua  institution." 

A  bill  passed  the  Senate,  granting  82,000,  but  Titiled  in  the 
House.  More  than  this,  the  Regents  of  the  University  decided 
that  no  part  of  the  literature  fund  could  go  to  the  school.  This 
was  the  more  tryiog,  because  its  expenses,  ot  its  dlitset,  were  ex. 
ceeding  its  income  to  an  alarming  degree.  Dr.  and  Mra.  Willard 
were  disappointed,  but  not  discouraged.  The  "Plan"  circulated 
in  different  parts  of  the  Union,  and  every  where  met  the  approba. 
tion  of  the  wise  and  the  good.*  It  was  also  widely  circulated  in 
Europe,  George  Combe,  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  published  it 
entire  in  hia  Phrenological  Journal,  and  Dr.  Dick  and  others,  ap. 
proved  and  quoted  it.  The  elder  John  Adams,  Thomas  Jeflereon, 
and  other  distinguished  men,  expressed  their  interest  in  kind  and 
flattering  letters  to  Mrs.  Willard;  while  among  those  who  Bdvo- 
Gated  the  claims  of  the  institution  before  the  legislature,  appear 
the  nsTTies  of  Livingston,  Plummer,  Van  Buren,  Spencer,  Sharpe, 
UlIshoefTer,  Powell,  Irving  and  WilHama. 

In  1921,  the  trustees  of  the  AoaAmy  at  Waterford,  again  peti- 
tioned for  funda,  but  in  vain  ;  in  consequence  perhaps  of  the  fact 
that  Gov.  Clinton's  name  was  approvingly  put  forward  in  the  pe- 
tition, which  led  some  members,  in  their  political  animosity,  to 
oppose  it. 

Therefore,  in  January,  1823,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  presented 
a  second  earnest  memorial  to  the  legislature  for  endowment,  giv. 
ing  a  brief  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  institution,  from 
its  birth  at  Middlebury,  to  its  maturity  at  Troy.  This  memorial 
again  brought  the  seminary  before  the  public, — its  sUtemenIs  aid  in 
understanding  its  history  {^-otherwise  it  wasof  no  avail.  Its  final 
rejection  was  one  of  the  severest  trials  of  Mrs.  Willard's  life. 
Her  sense  of  the  moral  importance  of  the  subject,  her  fear  of 
financial  disaster  and  personal  di^raoa  ia  case  of  failure,  her 

*The  preient  Judge  CampbeO,  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  ntmembera,  up 
Hn.  WiUkrd,  that  when  hl>  father,  ths  eminent  Dudcui  C(i,miri>ell,  ot  Georgii, 
wu  a  member  of  the  State  Legistotiire,  be  accidentally  fonnd  ■  copy  of  the 
"Plan"  in  his  office,  left  there  by  hIa  clerk,  D^jah  Buiritt,  of  Conoeeticnt.  He 
va*  ao  itruck  by  ita  juitlce,  and  hia  mind  ao  enkindled  by  It*  enthasiasm,  that 
)m  forthwith  present«d,aild  lucceainilly  advocated  tlsprlnclplea  In  the  legialalnra 
of  Oeorgia;  In  which  state  a  female  college  has  traen  made.  It  wai,  hovevN, 
pUeed  aotel)-  under  male  luperintendence,  which  fcreatlr  maired  It*  naefhlDest. 
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sanguine  hopies  of  success^  and  her  zesl  in  the  cause — alt  served 
to  render  rejection  an  evil  almost  too  heavy  to  be  borne. 

Hra.  Willard  once  wrote  about  her  experience  in  the  Tollowing 
words : — 

To  h>TO  had  it  decently  rejected,  would  tiare  elven  mc  comparatiTely 
li(Ue  pain,  but  its  coEuideration  wu  delayed  and  deUyed,  till  fiually  the  ges' 
man  pawed  away.  The  tnalioe  of  opeQ  eQemies,  the  advica  of  liiLie  friendi, 
and  the  neglect  of  othei^  placed  me  in  a  situation,  mortifying  in  tlic  extreme. 
1  Celt  it  alujoel  to  phrenxy, — end  eTen  no*,  though  the  dream  la  long  past,  1 
cannot  recall  it  without  agitatioD.  Could  I  hare  died  a  martyr  in  the  cause, 
and  thus  ensured  its  success,  1  could  hace  ble^iScd  the  faggot  aud  hugged  the 
Hake.  Once  I  had  alioost  detennioed  to  aeek  pertniasion  lo  go  iu  peif  on  be- 
fore the  legislature,  and  [dead  at  their  bar  with  the  living  voice,  belieiing 
that  I  could  throw  forth  iiiy  whole  sonl  in  the  effort  for  my  sex,  and  then 
rink  down  and  die;  and  thus  tnj  death  might  effect  what  my  life  had  failed 
to  accompliuh.  Had  th«  legislature  been  composed  of  such  men  as  filled  my 
Gmcj  when  1  wrote  my  "  Ptan,"  I  could  have  thus  hoped  in  plcadiag  publlclj 
tor  woman.     Tet  had  raeh  tieen  its  character,  I  should  have  bad  no  neceBeily. 

It  was  by  the  loea  of  respect  for  others,  that  I  gained  tranquility  for  myselC 
Once  I  was  fond  of  speaking  of  the  legislature  as  the  'fathers  of  the  state.' 
Perlwpe  a  vinon  of  a  Roman  gcnate  played  about  my  fancy,  and  mingled 
with  tlie  enthusiastic  mpect  m  which  I  hold  the  institutions  of  my  country. 
1  knew  nothing  of  the  maneuTrea  of  pollticiana.  That  winter  served  to  dis- 
ehdiMit  me.  My  present  impresdon  is  that  my  cause  is  better  rested  with 
the  people  than  with  their  rulers.  I  do  not  regret  bringiog  it  before  the  legii- 
latur«,  because  in  no  other  way  could  it  have  come  Bo  fairly  before  the  publio. 
Bat  when  the  people  shall  have  become  convinced  of  the  justice  and  eipe- 
diency  of  placing  the  seies  more  nekriy  on  an  equality,  with  respect  to  pri- 
vileges of  education,  then  legislators  will  find  it  their  .interest  to  make  llie 
proper  provi^n. 

THB  TBOI  BBHIKA1T. 

Mrs.  Willard,  hy  common  oonaent,  now  receives  the  title  cf 
"the  Founder  of  tbe  Troy  Seminary,"  But  even  with  her  hope- 
ful temperament,  she  did  not  believe  when  she  wrote  tbe  "Plan," 
Uist  such  a  school  aa  she  (here  cootem plated,  could  (as  expressed 
in  the  first  paragraph,}  by  any  possibility,  be  made  by  individual 
eiertion.  And  for  its  benefits  becoming  extended,  she  relied 
mainly  <xi  its  excellencies  being  observed  by  those  who  became 
aoquaiDled  with  its  charsoter  and  its  happy  efiecls  upon  its  pupils. 
Whoever  will  Ulce  the  pains  to  examine  the  «Plan"  in  com. 
parison  with  tbe  Troy  seminary  as  it  exists  at  this  day,  will  see 
thai  it  presents  advaotagea  for  a  complete  education  for  women, 
br  superior  to  Uiose  therein  contemplated;*  and  tbe  educaiional 
history  of  the  times  will  show  that  by  means  then  untbought  of,  its 

•  The  prasent  condition  of  the  Troy  seminuy  o<KnprlBei  the  many  improve- 
DMDts  made  by  the  prMent  prtnclpals,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  WClard,  as  weD  as 
UuM  imragnrued  by  Urs.  WlBa^  who  thinks  tliej  dunildba  regarded  w  joint; 
ftxmden  of  the  bwtltntion. 
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modes  of  teaching  and  priaciplea  of  actbn,  took  a  spread,*  npid 
beyond  any  conception  which  she  at  that  time  fanned.  Thew 
things  show  the  agency  of  a  favorable  Frovideooe  working  with 
her  to  accomplish  its  own  designs. 

When  in  the  spring  of  1981,  Mrs.  WUIard  left  her  incorporated 
academy  at  Waterford,  and  removed  to  Troy,  disappointed  in  one 
effort  to  obtain  IcgiHtative  patronage,  but  fondly  clinging  to  the 
hope  of  what  another  might  prodooe,  what  were  the  wants,  which, 
in  founding  an  institution,  were  there  to  be  met?  They  were, 
first,  a  suitable  building.  The  means  to  begin  this  were  now,  as 
we  have  seen,  provided  by  the  corporation  of  Troy.f — a  corps  of 
efficient  teachera,  which  were  already  partly  prepared  by  the 
prevwus  training  of  Mrs.  Willard  at  Middlcbury  and  at  Water- 
ford,  and  imbued  with  her  peculiar  imrthoda  and  maxims.  And 
her  first  leaohers  at  Troy,  except  for  muaio,  painting,  and  die  lan- 
guages, and  for  several  years  after  her  residence  there,  wera 
taught  personally  by  herself,  and  afterwards  by  those  she  in- 
kructed.  It  would  have  cost  tbousaoda  to  have  provided  an  equal 
number  of  educated  men  to  teach  the  branches  taught  in  the  aem- 
inary ;  nor  would  they  have  reached  minds  so  liule  prepared  for 
these  studies,  aa  could  these  teachers  who  had  learned  tho  meth- 
ods by  which  Mrs.  Willard  had  reached  their  own  when  they  also 
were  in  the  same  measure  unprepared.  After  removal  to  Troy,' 
the  process  for  the  first  years  went  on,  of  ne"  studies  learned  and 
taught  at  the  same  time. 

And  here  we  advert  to  what  Mrs.  Willard  regards  aa  a  leading 
epoch  in  female  eduoalioB, — the  introduction  of  the  study  of  the 
higher  mathematics.  She  regards  it  as  having  more  than  any 
one  thing  been  the  cause  of  that  stronger  intellectual  power  by 
which  the  American  women  have  now  shown  themselves  capable 
of  teaohiog,  not  only  high  aubjeots  in  the  schools,  but  of  investi- 
gating new  onea,  end  of  managiDg  high  sobools,  as  well  as  thoaa 
for  children.     And  it  may  be  remarked  here,  that  all  Mrs.  Wil- 

•  Othsre  were  working  In  the  fiald;  let  their  biognphlea  be  written,  that  tfaer 
■1m  have  credit  tor  what  they  did. 

t  Un.  Willard,  durioft  her  eonoeetlaD  with  tbe  Tro^  temtDiuy,  never  received 
a  cent  oT  public  money.  In  181T,  a  portion  of  the  litentare  fand  wu  lint  paid 
to  the  eemlnary.  By  b«r  repealed  iolloltaUoDB,  the  cocponlioo  at  Troy  then 
)(&Te  to  tbe  tnutees  infflcient  of  the  leiDlnuy  property  to  entitle  it  to  go  under 
the  aathDrf  ty  of  the  regenle.  Bat  ihe  gave  the  money  to  the  tnuleee.  She  eoold 
then  do  withont  it.   Uke  Colnmbn*,  aha  coold  wear  thschuiu  to  Uu  end  ot  the 
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lard  had  foreseen  and  expresKd  in  her  "  Plan  "  of  thg  advantages 
of  ft  superior  eduoation  given  to  women,  ai  putting  the  business 
of  teaching  common  schools  into  their  hands,  in  already  either 
accomplished  or  gotog  on  to  its  full  completion — a  justice  to  (hem 
and  a  blessing  to  the  community. 

What  others  may  have  done,  Mrs.  Willard  knows  not  Sh« 
knows  that  in  an  enthusiasm  for  drawing  she  sought  to  learn  per. 
spectivB,  snd  finding  she  could  not  without  geometry,  she  com- 
menced that  study,  then  being  in  Middlebury.  She  said  one 
evening  to  ber  husband's  nephew,  a  senior  of  high  standing  in 
college,  "John,  I  am  studying  geometry.  I  have  gone  through 
twenty-nine  propositionB  of  the  first  book  of  Euolid.  I  am 
delighted  with  the  study,  and  I  see  no  insurmountable  difficulties ; 
but  I  wuh  you  would  take  th«  book  and  tee  whether  I  understsnd 
it  as  you  do."  The  book  was  looked  over,  some  of  the  more  diS> 
cult  points  discaes«d,  and  the  learner  pronounced  correct.  And 
afterwards,  while  at  Waterford,  she  received  some  three  or 
four  lessons  in  algebra;  but  oo  her  teacher  confessing  that  he 
never  could  understand  why  minus  into  minus  produced  plus,  she 
encountered  that  knotty  point  by  herself,  and  proceeded  in  the 
study  without  fuither  assistance.  She  does  not  recollect  that 
otherwise  she  had  any  outside  help  in  her  course  of  mathematics. 
In  this  independent  manner  she  learned  and  afterwards  taught 
(one  class  at  a  time,)  through  Euclid,  including  trigonometry, — 
Day'a  Algebra,  conic  sections,  and  Enfield's  loatituteB  of  Natural 
Philosophy.* 

In  teaching  these  studies  which  she  commenced  by  geonietry  at 
Waterfbrd,'^  she  considered  it  fair  to  take  every  measure  possible 
to  make  the  pupil  underetand.^  In  plain  geometry,  she  cut  paper 
triangles  widi  ber  scissors;  aitd  In  solids,  mado  havoc  with  her 

*  Wben  then  loqnlTcmanti  an  cooildered,  uid  bow  tbey  veremidB,  It  TOald 
not  be  itrange  if  the;  bore  aome  nmarkable  fnills.  Such  ]»  Uro.  WlUard's 
utnmomj,  oi  utroDognpb;,  wrltteD  whsn  past  her  Blxtl«th  yit»i,  coat^ning  in 
original  icbcnM  </  educitton*!  utrononi}',  aud  a  new  theorj  of  the  tides. 

t  UtM  Cramer,  the  d&n^ter  of  Bon.  John  Cramer,  wis  the  Snt  pupil.  Her 
eznnliutkHi  in  geometry  cuued  a  wooderfiil  eicltemeat.  Sane  uld  it  vae  all 
■  mxk.  tX  ntKBtarj,  Ibc  do  wcown  ever  did,  or  oonid,  nndentaod  geometry. 

t  VheD,  in  ISM,  Un.  Wniwd  wu  In  London,  sttendhig  the  world's  ednsa- 
tfoud  convention.  Dr.  VlieweD,  in  the  opening  tectore,  gave  her  much  pleainie 
by  nplnddlng  the  principlea  npoo  which,  regardleM  of  meen,  alie  lud  prscticed. 
lie  Dr.  nuiDtalnad  that  whaterer  prndneed  in  the  mind  convlotlon,  wh  to  be 
r^uded  ae  jnit  proof  of  tmth,  IDnitntIng  by  laying  over  an  Inclined  plane  an 
ban  chain,  which  ihowed  that  u  tnaeh  shorter  ix  the  perpendlcolAr  tide  ii  than 
the  Incfined,  ao  mooh  may  Hia  power  be  leea  than  the  wei^L 
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penknifes  o^the  family  tiorea  of  potatoe*  and  tnraipfc  ObMrriog 
that  the  Dntur&l  rapidity  of  thought  should  not  at  first,  in  the  oom- 
parison  of  Iriuiglet,  be  retarded  to  recognize  the  throe  letters 
of  each  angle,  she  drew  in  each  answering  angle  of  the  two 
correspondent  triaogteo,  three  different  mark^  as  a  large  dt*, 
a  cross,  and  a  liUle  oirole.  This  enahled  the  learner  to  under- 
stand by  a  glanoe  of  the  eye,  what  equalities  she  was  to  prove,  awl 
this  aided  tier  memory,  that  her  mind  might,  unembarrassed,  make 
the  first  steps  in  developing  the  logical  faculty.  And  then  in  ex- 
plaining the  figure,  she  taught  an  intelligent  movement  of  the 
pointer,  with  only  the  accompanying  words,  "this  equab  this," 
dec,  instead  of  mentioning  a  great  array  of  letters.  When  the 
proposition  waa  tinderstood,  the  letters  of  the  author  were  used  ; 
or  any  other  letters  or  figures  taken,  without  oonfuung  the  mind 
of  the  learner.  Thus  she  went  through  with  her  first  duty  to  her 
pupils,  to  make  them  understand  ;  in  this  pan  of  the  process  talk- 
log  much  herself^  but  telling  her  pupils  it  would  aoon  be  their 
turn.  After  this,  they  were  by  repetition  to  have  the  study  fixed 
in  the  mind,  and  then  to  learn  a  correct  and  elegSDt  manner  of 
communicating,  and  that  constituted  the  special  preparation  tot 
examination. 

This  mathemadcal  course  of  learning  and  teaching,  was  not 
interrupted  by  the  removal  to  Troy,  but  went  on  until  all  the 
mathematical  studies  enumerated  were  introduced  in  the  manner 
already  stated,  Mrs.  Willard  first  studying  them  one  after  an- 
other, arranging  the  mode  of  teaching,  and  then  giving  that  por- 
tion over  to  some  of  tier  pupils  to  teaoh,  while  she  went  on  with 
Others.  3be  thus  began  studying  algebra  at  Waterbrd,  and  con- 
tinued the  study  at  Troy,  taking  with  her  a  fine  olass  of  young 
ladies  from  wealthy  and  fashicnable  families,  some  of  whom  ao 
sympathised  with  her  enthusiasm,  that  four  young  ladies,  by  oon- 
sent  of  their  parents,  aided  her  during  one  seagon,  by  performing 
the  duty  of  regular  teaohers  of  classes.*  But  as  they  passed 
away,  their  places  were  filled  by  those  who  were  pleased  to  remain 
as  permanent  teachers.  Mrs.  Willard's  first  mathematical  teach- 
ers have  proved  themselves  women  of  great  ability.  One  is  her 
successor. 

*  For  this  (mpoitaiit  aorlce  thsj  Toald  aocapt  no  reward,  except  each  a  copy 
of  Mrs.  Willard'a  minlatnre.  The  time  of  her  atudjlng  h«r  dally  al^rala  IsMao, 
wu,  while  Bhe  iru  gattlng  air  sod  szeroiM  waUdng  the  Mreeta  of  Tioy  In  tlw 
dami  ofthe  ii]MiilDg,l>«fbn  the  people  of  biutnMa  ware  aatlr.  She  reeoOecta  of 
this  Una  elau,  that  one  or  two  of  them  hsTiog  more  time,  oocadoosllr' fot  ahead  «f 
bcr  In  the  lolaiiOD  of  a  problam. 
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When  Mrs.  Wiltard  had  taught  through  Enfield'a  Institutes  of 
Natural  Philoeophf,  which  she  found  for  herself  a  harder  task  than 
ebe  made  it  for  her  pupils,  having  introduced  steps  of  reasoning 
which  the  author  bad  left  out,  and  figures  ofitlustrBiion  which  he 
bad  not  put  in, — she  thought  she  had  gone  far  enough  for  women  \a 
the  direction  of  malhematios ;  though  strongly  tempted  to  add  to 
the  course,  deBoriptive  geometry.* 

While  thug  settling  and  introducing  into  the  seminary  her  course 
of  mathematics,  Mrs,  WilUrd  was  at  the  same  time  equally 
earnest  in  proaecuting  other  improvements. 

In  the  two  kindred  departments  of  geography  and  history,  she 
tbua  in  the  preface  of  her  "Guide  to  the  Temple  of  Time," 
explains  her  progress : 

"  Wlien,  In  181*,  I  commenced  in  Middleburj,  Vermont,  the  nchool  nhich 
bj  enUr^ment  uid  remoral  became,  in  ISil,  the  TroT  Female  Beminnry,  the 
■ubjecta  of  Geography  and  Uialor;  wens  difllcult  of  uutructioii ;  the  booka 
of  Geography  t>eing  closely  confined  lo  the  order  or  place,  and  thonc  of  HLb- 
tory,  m»  cloaely  to  tfaat  or  tinm;  by  vbich  much  repetition  irui  mude  ne- 
ceasary,  and  comprchenaiTe  Tieva  of  topics,  by  comi>ariaan  and  cluisiGi-atioa, 
«ere  debarred.  In  Geography,  the  eye  was  not  made  the  eole,  or  the  rhief 
racdinio  of  teaching  the  signs  of  eilern&l  Aiinga,  aa  tlie  forms,  proportion, 
and  dtuation  of  countries,  rivers,  &c,,  for  though  m^ie  existed,  ynt  they 
weie  not  required  lobe  used;  bnt  the  boundury  was  learned  by  the  norda  of 
the  book,  and  the  btitude  by  nuinberg  there  set  down — aa  historical  dates  are 
now  commonly  learned.  Numbers  thus  presented,  are  hard  to  acquire,  diffi- 
eult  to  remember,  and,  standing  by  themselves,  of  little  value  when  remcm- 

Ofthet.         ,       ,  „ 

■ny  way  ;  as  this,  all  my  pupils  studied ;  and  It 
m^H  alretdy  eilsted.  (The  Temple  of  Time,  I  regard  a«  a,  Hip  of  lUstory.) 
Geography,  then,  I  dissected,  and  remodeled,  according  to  those  Una  of 
mind  concerned  in  acquiring  and  retaining  knowledge.  IdiTidcd  it  into  two 
parts :  fir«C,  that  which  could  be  acquired  IW)m  maps ;  and  second,  [hat  which 
could  not ; — and  for  the  first,  giving  my  pufHls  to  study  notliing  but  maps  and 
qoeMiona  on  maps.  !□  the  remaining  part  of  the  science,  being  no  longer 
bound  to  any  order  of  place,  for  no  conf\islon  of  mind  could  arise  concern- 
ing locations  after  these  had  been  first  learned  from  mapt,  I  was  free  to  ex- 
patiate by  topics,  und  give  general  com pamlive  views,  of  population,  altitude 
of  mouDtains,  length  of  rivers,  &c. ;  and  ptiUosophiu  or  general  views  could 
DOW  be  given  of  government,  religion,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  prodae- 
tioni.t     Tfaoa,  doce  teaching  Time  by  my  Uap,  The  Temple  of  Time,  1  have 

*  After  boeomiDg  acquainted  with  the  teschlng  and  diicipline  at  West  Point, 
■Iw  was  presented  by  Capt.  DongllM  with  the  original  woA  of  "Manga  on  Descrip- 
tlvB  Gennatry,"  and  ahe  received  some  teaching  from  a  distinguished  graduate, 
now  Dr.  Ingalli.  A  small  class  of  young  ladlea  at  tbe  Troy  saminai?  are  now 
parmtngthis  beanUrol  atady. 

t"  I  sappOM  myself  to  have  l>een  earlier  In  tlils  division,  than  any  person  In  Ku- 
ropo  or  America.  Malte  Bnin,  of  France,  had  aimilar  viewa,  bat  tliey  were  Inter 
tlun  my  method  of  leaehlng,  practised  in  my  school  In  Middlebun-.  Of  my  im- 
prored  metbod  of  teaching  there,  there  are  living  wltnesseii,  both  of  tboae  who 
were  my  pupils  and  my  teachers.  Concerning  what  bad  been  done  in  Ger- 
many >od  Swiuerland,  nr.  WoDdbridge,  wlio  bod  traveled  in  those  countrlea, 
and  was  the  personal  friend  of  Humboldt  and  other  geogrsphsrs,  wonid  have 
known;  and  he  as  w«ll  as  myself,  believed  that  we  ware  unitedly  presenting,  in 
our  joint  names,  In  1B2I,  an  original  plan  of  teaching  geography.'' 
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becD  able,  u  in  tbil  little  book,  to  mage  freelir  hj  geaeni  aubj'ecta,  witfaont 
teti  of  the  pupiU  lonne  IhGnuelrea  with  regard  to  historic  time. 

The  method  described,  of  teaching  geogj^phj,  i»  now  tnllj  establuhcd  ;  and 
has  tiecD  for  the  last  twenlj-Bre  f«arJ4.  The  drairiog  of  maps  on  the  black- 
board, adds  clearness  and  strength  Co  the  mind's  pictare;  but  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  subject  remaina  the  saDie.  The  true  method  once  foaad,  cbui- 
ges  are  deterioratioos.  Boolu  for  reference,  and  those  for  the  general  reader, 
are  wanted  as  before. 

These  changes  in  edocational  Geof^phj  led  to  some  corresponding  iia- 
proTements  in  Hislorj.  I  deiised  the  plan  of  a  series  of  maps  answering  to 
the  epochs  intowhich  that  subject  should  be  divided.  Thii  method  was  BrM 
described  in  1822,  in  my  "Anciont  Geogra|diy ;"  and  dircctioiia  and  names  of 
places  there  given  to  enable  the  pupil  to  maiie  for  himself  a  set  of  maps  cor- 
responding to  the  principal  epochs  of  ancieDl  hislorj. 

I  adapted  this  to  American  Bistorj  as  earlv  as  IBiil ;  and  it  was  the  great 
oommeudation  which  it  received,  as  exhibited  in  the  eiamlnations  ol'  m; 
classes,  and  the  constant  requests  that  I  would  give  it  to  the  public,  which 
SiBt  led  me  to  writing  the  History  of  the  United  States.  '  When  my  earliest 
"Republic  of  America"  was  brought  forward,  it  was  accompanied  with  an 
Atlas,  containiog  the  Srst  series  of  Uiatoric  Haps  ever  published  in  tliia  coun- 
try. This  vas  no  inconsiderable  step.  I  then  a[^>lied  the  plan,  as  far  as  pos- 
■ible,  to  Uoiveraal  Mistorj'. 

But  I  was  not  fully  satisfied.  There  was  as  jet  nothing  so  soitable  to  61 
historic  time  in  the  mind,  as  maps  are,  that  of  Geognphic  place.  The  old 
Stream  of  Time,  and  Priestlj's  mettiod  of  exhibiting  nations  in  a  chart,  were 
of  value ;  but  both  difficult  to  remember,  aod  witliout  marlis  to  distinguish 
the  centuries,  as  more  or  less  distant.  The  thought  then  occurred  of  putting 
the  Stream  of  Tune  into  ptrtpectiot,  and  adding  light  and  shade,  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  civilization  oT  the  several  couutnes.  This  followed  out.  produced 
the  chart  herein  contained,  which  was  published  la  1639  or  ST,  in  the  Brat 
edition  of  mj  Universal  Hislorj.  Uj  neit  step,  was  the  invention  of  the 
Giatoric  Tree,  connected  with  m;  late  worlis  on  American  History.  But  the 
Chart  coDtaining  the  Perspective  View  of  Nations  seemed  Dot  fully  under- 
•tood.  It  was  but  as  their  pathway  beneath  the  Temple  of  History,  and  Its 
perspective  character  was  not  apprehended.  The  idea  then  arose  in  mj  mind, 
of  actually  erecting  over  thia  floor-worli  an  imaginarj  TemfJe  of  Time,  which 
would  give  the  needed  measure  of  centuries  by  pillars ;  and  on  these,  and  on 
the  interior  of  the  roof,  would  make  places  strictlj  according  to  time  for  the 
names  of  those  great  men  who  are  to  history,  as  cities  are  to  geography,  ita 
luminous  pomts.  This,  with  great  labor  and  much  Btudj,  was  accompGshed 
four  jears  ago.  When  this  map  of  time  was  completed.  I  was  then  satisfied 
that  nij  thirty  years'  worlt  was  done.  The  goal,  to  which,  step  bj  step,  I 
had  been  approaching,  was  at  length  reached. 

This  extract  showi  the  persevering  tenacity  of  Mrs.  Willard'a 
mind,  which  could  thus  for  years  grasp  mid  hold  her  subjects— 
until  she  had  aooomplisfaed  her  designs ;  and  also  the  manner  in 
wbioh  her  teaching  brougltt  forth  her  school  boolcs,— «iKi  Ihey  ia 
luro  aided  her  teaching. 

For  thb  inveittion  of  time.maps,  Mrs.  WilUrd  holds  a  medal,  and 
a  certificate,  signed  by  Prince  Albert,  given  by  a  jury  of  nations, 
Uthe  World's  Fair,  held  ia  London,  1691.  She  presented  not 
only  her  Temple  of  Time,  but  her  ChroDOgrapber  of  Ancient 
History — made  on  the  same  principles — and  also  that  of  English 
History.  The  medal  was  not  given  on  the  oKcufionof  the  Charts, 
for  that  was  indiflerenl;  but  it  was  doubtless  the  verdict  of  tb« 
jury,  that  a  new  and  a  true  method  had  been  found. 
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While  thus  Mn.  Willard  wu  teachiDg  what  had  herelorore 
been  cooaiderecl  masculine  atudiag,  and  thua  risking  the  displeasure 
of  those  wealthy  and  FaBhionable  people,  on  whom,  disappointed 
of  puUio  aid,  she  much  depended  for  support ;  she  was  alao  testing 
her  popularity  by  the  steps  she  was  taking,  to  induct  her  pupils  into 
thfl  duties  of  their  aex,  in  regard  to  bouaelceeping ;  as  this  might  he 
charged  with  a  degree  of  vulgarity.* 

As  «  balance  to  those  poMible  oauaei  of  unpopularity,  Mrs.  Wil- 
lard ever  boldly  taught— rare  in  those  days— the  principles  of 
esthetics,  as  regards  the  sex  ;  and  made,  at  the  eame  time,  the 
moat  of  her  own  personal  advantages,  aad  social  standing.  She 
ever  regarded  esthetics  aa  the  special  province  of  women ;  and 
taught,  frtHn  the  mulberry  grove  onward,  that  it  ii  every  wo- 
man's duty  to  be  as  beautiful  as  God  had  given  her  the  power ; 
not  for  vanity,  but  to  increase  her  influence,  that  she  might  glorify 
her  Maker  the  belter,  and  the  more  please  her  friends,  and  serve 
tbaae  to  whom  she  would  do  good.  Beauty  in  wo:nan  is  a 
source  of  power.  It  is  more  an  afiair  of  cultivation,  than  had 
been  supposed.  Whatever  promotes  health,  promotes  beauty  of 
complexion,  and  is  cultivated  by  air,  exercise,  bathing,  suitable 
diet,  and  regular  hours  of  aleep.  Proper  positions  and  graceful 
movements,  oan,  by  attention,  be  acquired.  The  perfection  of 
dreaa,  especially  for  the  youi^,  is  not  fasbbnable  extravagance, 
but  elegant  simplicity.  Then  the  highest  of  all  suhlunary  beauty, 
is  beauty  of  expression  ;  and  that  is  the  gleaming  forth  upon  the 
countenance  of  what  is  good  within— holy  and  amiable  aenaibili- 
ties,  mingled  with  intelligence  and  truth. 

DEATH  OF  t>a.    WILLARn. — FKOOKBSS  OF   THS   SSMINAKT. TBACH- 

XB3  TRAIKBD. 

In  May,  1S25,  Mrs.  Willard  and  the  institution  met  a  heavy  loss  ■ 
in  the  death  of  Dr.  Willard.     His  last  illness  was  long  and  pain. 

*  Id  genenl,  when  the  gndoalw  of  ths  leiiiliiuy  dsvalop  Eato  wmimd  of  «>- 
oieCy  lod  miitressea  of  funUlai,  they  have  been  (band  tmbned  with  the  principle*, 
■ul  having  Kqnlred  the  habiti,  which  IckdlogDod  hoosekeepiog.  The  papili  In 
their  (pnll  raomi,  each  oeoDpkd  b;  two  Inmate*,  {cusfully  utorted,  aa  one  at 
the  most  delicate  dntUe  rfthe  principal,)  are  provided  with  ckHiti,  bnnena, 
Jke.,  (O  that  evsrythliig  oan  be  nwd  Ibr  iu  proper  paipo*e,  and  everything  kept  fai  its 
proper  place.  And  they  are  nnder  a  itrlct  mrreiUBnce,  u  each  ia  turn  it  to  keep 
flw  raom  tn  peHeot  order.  Tlili  <i  thmt  tbelr  eye  may  become  aecDslomed  to  or- 
der, »  *■,  of  [tMlf,  to  detect  the  revarM.  Tbey  an  i«qnlred  to  keep  In  order 
their  own  clothing,  and  have  a  nt  time  for  mending.  They  took  their  tarn*  ilM 
with  tlie  iknnettia  aaparlnteodent,  to  learn  paitry  cooking.  Ench  room-mate  U 
in  tnm,  mora  keeper  for  the  week,  wid  liable  to  a  bult-iniirk  if  the  monitra**,  [a 
her  hourly  roonds,  during  achool  hour*,  find*  any  thing  out  of  order. 
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fill.  His  wifu'Ei  presence  and  oare  were  cascotial  to  hia  comfort, 
ftnd  for  the  uninterrupted  days  and  nights  of  three  months  ahe  was 
Ilia  conatant  nurso. 

Up  to  the  time  of  hU  sickneM,  he  had  been  the  beloved  physician 
of  the  seminary,  the  head  of  the  family,  and  the  sole  manager  of 
ita  pecuniary  aShlrs.  How  much  he  did  to  sustain  Mrg.  Willard 
in  the  work  she  had  undertaken,  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  written  by  her  soon  after  his  death:  "The 
pupila  I  have  educated  are  now  my  teachers.  They,  better  than 
men,  understand  my  views,  and  they  cheerfully  yield  themselves 
to  my  influence.  But  the  school  has  met  with  an  irreparable  loos 
in  the  death  of  Or.  Willard,  my  husband.  He  entered  into  tho 
full  Bpirit  of  my  views,  with  a  disinterested  zeal  for  that  sex. 
whom,  as  he  believed,  his  own  had  injurioualy  neglected.  With 
an  afTection  more  generous  and  disinterested  than  ever  man  befora 
feit,  he,  in  hia  later  life,  sought  my  elevation,  indiSerent  to  his 
own.  Posseasing,  on  the  whole,  an  opinion  more  favorable  of  me 
than  any  other  human  being  ever  will  have, — and  thus  encouraging 
me  to  dare  much,  he  yel  knew  my  weaknesses,  and  fortified  me 
against  them.  But  my  feelings  are  leading  me  from  my  subject, 
and  i  have  no  claim  to  intrude  my  private  grieb  oo  you." 

From  the  grave  of  her  husband,  bowed  in  spirit,  and  emaciated 
in  form,  Mrs.  Willard  returned  to  her  work,  to  find  it  increased 
by  new  burdens.  She  loved  not  money  for  money's  sake,  but  she 
knew  it  was  the  sinews  of  success.  Determined  to  undtirstand 
her  own  business,  she  did  not  take  again  her  hours  of  teaching, 
until  ahe  had  first  planted  herself  at  her  office-desk,  and,  for  a 
lime,  not  only  superintended,  but  kept  her  own  books.  She  now 
made  a  new  and  more  convenient  arrangement  of  the  school  year, 
dividing  it  into  two  annual  terms,  instead  of  throe.  In  other  wayi 
*  she  systematized  and  simplified  her  acbool-keeping,  as  connected 
with  her  financial  concerns.  Twice  a  year,  every  debt  ahe  owed 
was  paid. 

The  question  wilt  here  occur :  how  were  the  means  to  suataio  the 
institution,  and  to  procure  its  constantly  increasing  facilities,  com- 
manded 1  We  answer:  from  the  great  and  extensive  popularity 
to  which  Mrs.  Willard's  teaching,  and  her  school-books,*  had 
attained.  Scholars  flowed  in  from  every  part  of  the  Union,  and 
some  from  Canada  and  the  West  Indies. 

•  Tlie  gooRmphiM  lud  an  ahoMt  nnptwalldsd  ■nccem  on  their  But  Imhoi  bat 
nltarwards,  tha  autbor*  war«*bat,b7  acrowi  vinggd  with  th«lr  own  Teathen. 
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We  Inquire  next :  what  were  the  unexpected  means  by  which 
Mrs.  Willard's  school  became  regarded  ns  a  model  school, — its 
fiune  and  influence  rapidly  extending  far  beyond  any  concep- 
tioa  made  while  fbrminfr  its  orif^inal  "PlaoT''  This  was  effected 
by  examinationB  of  the  school,  private  and  public ;  by  the  circu- 
lation of  the  "Plan,"  and  the  approbation  it  nwt  from  high 
authorities,  and  chiefly  from  a  source  not  thought  of  when  that  was 
written :  the  normal  training  of  teachers,  and  the  great  demand 
for  their  services,  so  that  they  were  soon  spread  to  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  Union. 

This  system  was  but  the  continuation  of  the  same  general  eflarts 
for  all  her  pupils,  by  which  all  of  sufficient  ability  learned  to 
understand,  remember  and  communicate ;  and  without  its  being 
regarded  as  an  object  to  learn  to  teach,  this  process  was  in  reality 
fitting  every  one  of  the  good  pupils  to  become  choice  teachers. 
Many,  who  never  in  youth  thought  of  teaching,  have  taken  it 
up  as  a  resource  in  later  life,  and  pursued  it  with  success. 

The  receiving  of  girls  expressly  fer  education  aa  teachers  was 
at  first  accidental ; — begun  in  a  case,  where  orphans,  left  desti- 
tute, pined  for  educaticm;  and  while  their  pledge  was  given  that 
they  would  pay  by  teaching  as  soon  as  they  were  filled,  it  wai 
taken  rather  as  quieting  delicate  minds,  than  with  any  real  expect, 
alion  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  WillHrd, — so  long  seemed  the  lime,  and 
so  many  the  chances  of  failure, — that  she  should  ever  receive 
remune ration.  Yet  in  these  cases,  she  was  eventually  repaid; 
and  seeing  that  thus  she  was  carrying  out  her  object  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  the  spread  of  female  education,  and  at  the  same  lime 
helfHug  those  she  loved,  she  went  on  willingly  in  this  direction, 
hr  beyond  the  limits  of  mere  worldly  prudence.* 

But  to  be  capable  of  teaching  is  not  all  that  is  necessary  to  the 
school-mistress.     She  must  govern  as  well  as  teach,  and  there  is 

*  Urg.  Willard'i  pnctlce  of  edncstlng  tnchen,  when  It  became  enlarged  aod 
(jttnuittzed,  embraced,  in  theoiy,  ■  Mlf-enpportlnK  icheme.  To  (hciee  jauag 
Ikdin  who  h*d  not  the  mewu  of  meellng  their  expenMi,  either  to  put  or  In 
whole,  ilw  fbrnlched  tX  her  regular  prices,  toIUoD,  beard,  and,  in  tome  cue*,  aa 
ontflt  <d'  ctotblDg  and  traveling  eipeniei!  and,  at  the  end  of  the  conrre,  the;  gave 
a  Dote  which  wea  to  be  met  irat  of  Iheir  tint  eaningt.  But  the  popil  was 
■Dewed  a  moderate  inm  ftir  her  wardrobe.  The«e  nolei  were,  however,  tn- 
qnentlf  collected  wlthont  Interert,— often  canceled  for  le«  than  their  fiirt 
wine,— »ometlmoe,  when  miBfortmie  preefed,  rellnquldhed  In  fhll,  and  lomethnes 
lott  throng  eitravagance,  careleonese,  or  inetllclency.  Thoae  who  paid  meat 
promptly  were  the  moat  gratefUi.  Some  of  tliem  are  amonp  the  mont  diatln- 
guiihed  women  of  the  country.  FiliJ  in  their  feelings  towards  their  benefao- 
tnw,  lira.  WlUord  maf  well  regud  them  ai  tier  j^ory  and  crown  of  ngoiclng. 
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nocratio  feature  in  tba  government  of  the  Troy  Beminaiy,  hj 
h  all  the  good  and  faithriU  pupils,  laking  part  in  the  school 
[iistration,  become  fitted  to  govern  others  with  dignity.  The 
tr  of  the  day  is  taken  in  rotation  from  the  older  scholars  Her 
t  is  grave  and  important,  and  constitutes  one  of  Hie  most  pecu- 
eatores  of  the  Troy  seminary ;  and  none  gave  in  its  estab- 
lenl  a  more  severe  test  of  address  and  perseveraace,  on  the 
at  the  principal. 

le  teachers  of  the  seminary  she  assembled  in  "Teachers' 
ing"  on  Friday  evening,  not  only  to  receive  reports  of  their 
in,  but  to  debate  the  standing  questions  :  what  can  we  do  to 
ote  the  good  of  the  school — what  taw  make — or  what  un. 
I? — when  Mrs.  Willard  proposed  to  them  to  establish  this 
ifficer  or  monilress,  to  be  considered  during  the  day  an  officer 
e  institution,  and  to  viut  every  room  onoe  an  hour  and  mark 
:]uenta — the  teachers  declared  against  it,  saying,  es  many 
3  did,  it  would  be  useless  tc  attempt  it,— pupils  could  never 
ought  to  mark  their  companions.  But  Mrs.  Willard,  count- 
n  her  influence,  and  taking  great  pains  previously  to  instruct 
cholars  on  the  special  nature  of  official  duty,  began  the  sys- 
and  carried  it  through;  establishing  honors  and  privileges  to 
Liithful  monitress,  and  making  the  unfaithful  take  the  fuuli. 
,  (or  what  was  the  same,  lose  one  of  her  own  credits,)  &r 
ifiense  knowingly  passed  unmarked.  The  system  remains 
a  seminary  to  this  time;  though  now  the  duties  of  the  day 
re  two  successive  monitors.  To  be  efficient  and  fuithful  in 
ffice,  is  to  stand  high  in  the  school.  To  be  capable  of  per- 
ng  it  well,  is  to  be  fiued  to  govern  in  a  school  or  a  family, 
success  of  the  teaohera  who  go  from  the  seminary,  is  in  do 
degree  attributable  to  this  discipline,  as  officer  of  the  day  at 

s.  Willard,  when  she  wrote  the  "Plan,"  did  not  at  all  contem- 
the  special  training  of  leaohers;  and  she  never  turned  aside  to 
nmodate  the  school  to  them,  but  rather  the  reverse.  With  « 
teacher  of  advancement  and  improved  character,  she  would 
in  the  same  room,  a  petted,  eelf.willed  Miss  of  wealthy 
ts.  This  was  an  advantage  to  both  parties — for  while  the 
ir-scholar  was  aiding  Mrs.  Willard  in  a  Hifficuh  and  delicate 
she  was  brought  more  into  oontaot  and  oonveraation  with  her 
pal,  by  whom  it  was  her  special  business  to  prodt ;  and  on 
anagement  of  difficult  pupils — the  most  critical  portion  of  the 
MS  she  was  to  learo. 
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Tbe  labor  of  the  17810111  and  responsibilitieB  of  its  founder,  few 
oan  appreciate.  Beaidea  the  fioanciftt  risk  incurred  by  the  intra. 
ductiiM  of  so  mauy  non-paying  pupils  into  a  school,  whoee  pres. 
eoce  required  additional  teachers,  room,  taUe  expenaes,  &c.,  the 
care  of  providing  places  for  them,  afler  graduatioD,  was  immense. 
Watchfulness  over  them  never  ceased.  Moreover,  the  system  was 
ao  popular,  that  applioatiooa  for  inatnictiou  w«re  quite  beyond  the 
capacity  ot  tbe  institution.  Imploring  letters,  sad  tales  of  misfor> 
tUDC^  and  urgent  appeals  for  special  favor,  were  an  incessant  tax 
upon  tbe  IveoevoleDt  sympathies  of  the  principal.  During  the 
fourteen  monllia,  previous  to  her  leaving  the  institution,  the 
letters  in  this  department  alone,  amounted  to  five  hundred,  which 
bad  all  to  be  read  and  answered,  requiring,  of  course,  the  ossiat. 
aiKW  of  a  secretary. 

It  was  always  Mra.  Willsrd'a  design  to  limit  the  number  of 
teat^er-scbolars,  so  that  the  in^tulioa  would  not  incur  financial 
disaster  by  carrying  too  heavy  a  burden.  And  since  normal 
tcboola,  distinctively  established  and  endowed,  have  removed  tbe 
Deoeauty  of  pursuing  the  system  at  the  seminarr,  it  has  been  for 
Um  most  part  abandoned;  and  its  present  pupils  are  generally 
fiam  wealthy  parents,  and  those  whose  object  is  to  fit  their  daugh- 
ters for  private  life.  Its  first  object  and  mission  has  ever  been, 
to  make  it  a  model'School  for  teaching  tbe  broad  sphere  of  wo- 
man's duties  and  accomplishments.* 

But  so  popular  had  the  system  become,  that  throughout  the 
Union  the  umple  certificate  of  scholarship,  ugned  "Emma  Wil. 
lard,"  served  as  a  passport  to  almost  any  desiraUe  situation,  not> 
withstanding  the  seminary  lacked  ttie  seal  of  an  incorporated  and 
endowed  institution. 

It  doea  not  lie  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  give  a  full  his- 


*A>Bii  eviileTica  of  tiw  Mtimatlon  Id  which  Mra.  WiUKrd'i  power  u  H  teacher 
sn  t^d,  we  nuke  tbi  ToDowlDg  extract  from  a  Poaa  on  Ftmale  Educatim,  dellv- 
wad  liaiiiie  the  Frederink  (Ud.)  Femala  Semlnaij,  at  iti  umoal  commencemeBt, 
Joly  Mt,  IBbS,  by  Christophar  C.  Cox : 

la  the  p<at  art  of  ToaoUng  wa  thall  find 

III  beat  axponent  la  a  fsmals  mind. 

In  aU  that  win*  b/  maimer  or  addrea, 

Aa  In  Kbolaitic  diaclpllne  no  Ism; 

In  varied  knowledge,  ontorio  tmj. 

The  ready  pen  that  knowledge  to  ecnvey ; 

Tbe  akill  all  eclencea  to  imdentand, 

Orap^  ^trtmeat  problenu,  hand  to  hand) 

Onr  Tnjan  Wn'  ■"*  itauda  eltrft  oonliMt 

By  tD,  tbe  wlMat,  noblest,  and  the  best  I 
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■  tory  of  the  Troy  seminary.  Ita  success  has  been  unexampled. 
For  several  years  the  attendance  of  pupils  has  numbered  about 
four  hundred,  of  whom  more  than  one-third  have  been  boarders. 
Teachers  and  officers  number  nearly  thirty.  It  sends  forth  about 
twenty-five  teachers  each  year.  Since  1839,  it  has  been  under 
the  charge  of  the  only  eon  of  Mrs.  Willard,  John  H.  Willard,  and 
his  wife,  Sarah  L.  Willard  i  the  former  having  been  for  some 
years  hnr  business  partner,  and  the  latter  h&ving  been  connected 
with  the  institution  for  nineteen  years  previous  to  1838,  as  pupil, 
taaoher,  and  vice-principal.  The  seme  methods  of  instruction  aitd 
discipline  are  continued,  with  such  modifications  as  larger  meaos 
and  added  experience  naturally  and  happily  induce. 

In  1B46  an  addition  was  made  to  the  acoom nidation  for  room, 
by  the  erection  of  an  additional  building  lifly  feet  square  and  five 
stories  high,  making  the  front  of  the  main  edifice  on  the  Park,  oim 
hundred  and  eighty  feet ;  and  giving  rooms  for  phitosopi ileal  appa- 
ratus, chemical  laboratory,  library,  and  lecture  room,  besides  ao 
ample  hall  for  examinations,  concerts,  &o. 

The  internal  arrangements  of  the  establishment  are  convenient, 
including  the  modern  improvements.  The  entire  building  is 
warmed  by  steam,  and  lighted  by  gas.  A  good  calisthenio  and 
exercise  hall,  for  the  health  of  the  girls,  is  included  in  the  build- 
ing. Thus  Mrs.  Willard  has  lived  to  see  an  institution,  fully  and 
successfully  embodying  the  ideal  of  her  elaborate  "  Plan  ;  "  where 
the  course  of  study  is  thorough  and  complete,  and  the  facilities 
abundant  and  adapted. 

It  is  a  peculiarly  interesting  circumstance,  that  Lady  Franklin, 
whose  efforts  to  rescue  her  husband  from  the  Arctic  seas,  have 
excited  a  world-wide  sympathy,  once  came  to  this  country  ex- 
pressly to  visit  the  Troy  seminary,  and  see  for  herself  the  sue 
cessful  training  of  women  in  the  higher  branches,  of  which  she 
had  heard  with  great  interest,  as  characteristic  of  this  American 
institution.  She  spent  some  time  at  the  seminary,  with  great  sat- 
isfaction to  herself  and  to  Uie  teachers. 

VISIT  TO  EUBOPS EOnCATIOM   OP   FOBEIGN  WOMEN. — SEPAKATIOII 

FBOM   TIOT. — EMOTIVE   FOWEBS. 

Mrs.  Willard  went  with  her  son  to  Europe  in  October,  1830, 
and  returned  in  July,  1831.  The  main  objects  of  her  tour,  the 
restoration  of  health,  and  the  extension  of  professional  knowledge, 
were  accomplished.  During  her  absence,  the  seminary  was  in 
charge  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Lincoln. 
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The  IcDOwleilgfi  ofMrs.  Willord's  labors  in  behalf  of  education, 
hftd  preceded  her.  When  Lafayette  revisited  ihia  country  in 
1835,  Mfs.  Willard  wu  honored  with  his  friendship.  He  then 
invited  her  to  viail  France — and  now  received  her  accordingly. 
From  this  and  other  sources,  she  obtained  facilities  for  visiiing  the 
nbools,  especially  ihoae  most  remarkable  for  the  education  of 
women.  Marshal  McDonald  gave  her  an  order,  permitting  her  to 
examine  the  schools  Ibuuded  by  Napoleon  at  Sl  Dennis  and  St. 
Gennain-en-Lay«.  She  had  further  opportunities  of  knowing 
iniernally  their  regulations,  from  one  who  had  long  been  in  them, 
H^le  De  Courvd,  who  returned  with  her  to  Troy  as  teacher  of  the 
French  laaguage.  By  Madame  Belloo  she  was  furnished  with  an 
intnduotioa  to  Miss  Edgeworth  ;  from  whom  she  received  fsoilitiea 
fcr  visiting  the  highest  grade  of  female  schools  in  England. 

Some  two  or  three  years  aflar  the  promulgation  of  the  "Plan," 
Mre.  Willard  becoming  acquainted  with  M.  Salazar,  the  Colum. 
bian  Minister,  he  forwarded  a  copy  of  it,  with  a  letter  from  the 
tothor — pleading  for  her  aex — to  the  South  American  Liberator. 
A  respectful  answer  was  returned  by  Bolivar,  through  the  proper 
department,  and  a  female  college  afterwards  establbhed  at  Santa 
Fdde  Bogota. 

After  Mrs.  Willard's  return  from  Europe  in  1831,  she  enlisted 
her  energies  in  a  scheme  for  establishing  a  school  in  Greece  for 
dte  improvement  of  the  women  of  the  East, — by  inaugurating  a 
Kbool  in  Athene  for  the  teaching  of  native  teachers.  By  leave 
of  the  missionary  board^  under  whom  were  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Hill  of 
Athens,  this  normal  department  was  added  to  their  school  already 
existing.  The  Greek  government  responded  to  tliis  welcome 
movement  of  the  "Troy  Society,"  (an  association  of  benevolent 
Udies  formed  at  Troy,)  by  passing  a  taw  to  educate  at  this  normal 
■cbocJ  a  number  of  beneficiaries,  as  greet  as  the  American  ladies 
would  00  their  part  provide  for.  To  aid  in  procuring  the  neces- 
sary funds,  Mrs.  Willard  agreed  with  the  sooifty  to  prepare  some 
one  vdume;  and  at  their  request  she  wrote  out  her  European 
"Joamal  and  LeUei^"  containing  390  pages-;  for  the  publication 
of  which  the  society  realized  tl,100  of  the  92,500  eventually 
■eat  to  Greece  by  them  and  others  acting  with  them.  "Diere 
was  forwarded  tSOO  a  year  to  support  ten  benefioiaries ;  until 
Dr.  Milnor,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Secretary  of  the  Mission- 
■ry  Board,  «gnified  that,  for  the  future,  the  Board  preferred  to 
have  the  sole  control  of  their  own  agents;  and  they  would  provide, 
if  their  funds  warranted,  for  the  support  of  the  normal  departnuoU 
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Thero  is  no  doubt  that  much  hu  been  doa«  by  this  normal  school 
to  elevate  the  womeD  of  the  East 

III  I83S,  shortly  before  lAaving  the  seminary,  Mrs.  Willard 
made  out,  and  has  left,  io  a  pamphlet  of  thirty-two  pages,  a  cod- 
densed  abstract  of  her  educational  principles  and  practices.  It 
was  addressed  aa  "A  Letter  to  the  Willard  Aasociatioa  for  the 
Mutual  Improremeat  of  Female  Teachers."  The  pamphlet  con* 
tains  the  narnes  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  members  then 
present  at  the  wminary,  either  aa  teachers  or  preparing  to  tesoh. 
The  "Letter"  is  specially  addressed  to  those  whom  she  had 
already  sent  forth  ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  the  earnestness  with 
which  she  would  endeavor  to  lead  in  the  right  way,  those  on  whose 
success  depended  not  only  the  extensive  spread  of  female  edu- 
cation, but  the  repayment  of  the  fortune  she  had  expended,  and 
her  valued  good  name  as  a  teacher. 

From  this  pamphlet  we  shall  presently  introduce  an  extract, 
showing  the  true  character  of  Mrs.  Willard'a  religious  teaching. 
Religion  was  regarded  by  her  aa  the  underlying  and  sustaining 
principle  of  all  right  education.  It  hag  always  been  a  maxim 
with  her,  that  no  solid  intellectual  improvement  could  be  expected 
of  a  pupil  while  she  was  morally  wrong  ;  and  hence  it  has  been 
her  constant  purpose  to  make  her  "daughtere,"  (as  she  regarded 
her  pupila,  for  her  love  to  them  was  scarcely  less  than  maternal,) 
first  of  all  feel  love  towards  God,  and  understand  the  wisdom  of 
conforming  the  life  to  His  laws.  To  this  end,  not  only  was  Christian 
truth  instilled  with  the  dsily  school  iastrui^ion,  but  also  by  direct 
personal  conversation  ;  and  on  Saturday  morning,  at  half  past 
eleven,  when  the  week's  work  was  done,  a  familiar,  practical, 
Christian  lecture,  was  given  to  the  assembled  scholars ;  at  which 
the  presence  of  each  one  was  specially  enjoined.  This  Saturday 
lecture  occurred  the  next  day  after  the  Teacher's  evening  meet- 
ing, when  the  of&cer  of  tiie  week,  (each  teacher  in  her  turn,)  pre- 
sented to  the  Principal  a  Report,  embodying  the  seven  mooitress 
bills  of  the  day-oSoera,  with  a  summary  of  the  fault  and  credit 
marks  given  by  them,  and  also  those  given  by  herself,  with  her 
own  general  report  of  the  conduct  of  the  pupila  during  the  week. 
This  ymmary  was  read  to  the  school  before  the  lecture  began. 
Thus  faults  as  well  aa  improvements  were  reviewed,  and  all  con- 
duct and  experiences  regarded  in  the  light  of  God's  holy  law,  and 
of  "the  power  of  an  endless  life." 

Wo  commend  the  following  extract  from  the  address  above  re- 
ferred to ; — 
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Bat  thoDgb  earthly  cnploj'crs  msj'  not  ilwkjB  be  aatitfied  wli«n  ywi  da 
four  dut^,  yet,  witb  the  great  Father  of  oa  all,  we  Bhall  ever  find  justice,  and 
that,  too,  tempered  with  mercy.  First  of  all,  then,  be  careful  so  to  regiilata 
joar  example  and  four  teaching,  that  He,  finding  ;ou  faithful  over  &  few 
things,  shall,  in  His  good  time,  make  ;ou  ruler  over  manj.  Accustom  jour~ 
■elves  to  regard  Him  as  the  great  I^plojer  of  your  time,  and  final  Judge 
and  Rewardcr  of  your  Tirtacs  ;  and  the  children  under  yout  cure  aa  HIb,  and 
to  be  trained  npfor  Him.  Though  this  srand  priociple  may  be  modified  in 
lU  exercise  by  the  peculiar  views  of  earthly  parents,  yet  it  is  not  tlieir  will, 
erea  If  the;  are  so  impioos  as  to  wish  it,  that  can  set  aside  this  primary 
ObUntioQ. 

nilhfidneia  to  Ood,  then,  will  comprehend  whaterer  may  be  said  on  the 
MtenwTe  subject,  of  training  the  young  to  morality  and  religion.  The  flrrt 
means  to  do  this  U,  to  show  by  your  conduct  tlbe  sacred  estimatioa  in  whit^ 
you  hold  these  thinf^s  yourself  8piik  tbci,  and  do  niaHT,  us  well  as  to  re- 
quire it  of  them.  Keverence  God  with  duTOOt  lore  audfear;  attend  upoit 
wa  public  worship  and  aacrsmeiilsj  read  His  word  for  your  guide,  and  keep 
near  to  Him  in  piaycr.  Let  the  holy  scriptures,  particularly  on  the  Lord^ 
day,  be  taught  to  your  pupib  in  a  manner  to  interest  Ihera.  The  practice  of 
special  instruutioa  oa  moral  and  religious  sutijectB  at  some  stated  season,  al 
in  Dur  Sa.tnrda)'a  lectures  at  the  Seminary,  Is  good.  Daily  prayer  in  school 
riiould  be  regularly  attended ;  Bolenmity  should  prevail,  but  lediousDess  should 
be  avoided. 

So  &r,  however,  fhim  depen£ng  on  set  times,  fbr  the  whohi  discharge  of 
the  duty  of  training  the  young  to  piety  and  virtue,  you  are,  during  atl  your 
Cierclscs,  to  regard  it  aa  the  srand  object  of  your  labors ;  and  vbilo  your 
pupils  see  that  it  is  so,  they  will  be  learoiDg  to  consider  it  their  main  concern 
also.  Instead  of  telling  them  Dotbing  more  than  that  they  must  not  be  angry 
because  it  spoils  their  beauty,  or  they  must  not  tetl  lies  because  it  hurts  theil' 
eharactcr,  gravely  show  ^em  that  such  things  are  displcasiog  to  their 
Vaker ;  aiid  mention  some  of  the  Scriptures  which  forbid  them.  And  when 
you  have  puuished  a  child  for  a  serious  fault,  and  the  penitent  asks  your  for- 
giveness, n^mind  her  while  you  proootince  It,  that  she  should  go  to  God  is 
prayer  to  ask  it  of  Him  as  the  one  she  has  chiefly  offended.  Instead  of  pur- 
suing the  common  method  of  maldng  her  promise  a  great  deal  to  you  in  ths 
way  of  amendment,  (a  practice  which  does  but  make  promise-breakers,)  eoua- 
■el  her  to  resolve  against  her  fault  before  ber  Maker,  and  ask  his  grace  to 
enable  her  to  keep  her  good  resolutions ;  as  for  you,  you  shsll  know  her  repent- 
ance to  be  sincere,  when  there  is  an  answering  change  In  her  conduct.  Taka 
advantage  of  passing  occurrences,  as  the  death  of  fVieuds,  to  impress  your 
pupils  with  the  sbortnesa  of  the  tlnle  allotted  them  for  preparing  their  last 
account ;  and  if  an  examination  eicites.them,  tell  them  how  vain  and  idle  U 
Is  to  fear  to  be  brought  before  a  fAr  worms  of  the  dust,  Uke  themselves,  to 
be  questioned  on  literary  matters,  where  they  make  special  preparatioo,  when 
^  very  secrets  of  ^eir  hearts  are  always  known  to  God,  and  must  on«  day 
be  made  manifest  to  an  assembled  universe. 

While  engaged  in  teaching  any  study,  the  pious  Instructor  will  find  iatei^ 
•iting  occasions  of  leading  her  scholars  to  view  the  Ahnighty  as  the  God  of 
Kature,  or  of  Providence,  and  thus  to  introduce  the  germs  ot  piety  into  thdr 
nuods  along  with  those  of  science. 

That  "God  has  a  lire-pUo  for  every  human  person,"  is  a  doo- 
trioe  strongly  counteiiBnaed  by  the  life  of  Mrs.  Willard.  Look- 
bg  over  it  as  a  whole,  we  see  thst  her  felt  mission — the  progress 
of  woman — had  its  parts  ;  and  the  time  had  now  come,  when  in 
the  department  which  regarded  the  Troy  Seminary,  her  own  pe- 
culiarwork  was  accomplished,  while  other  portions  of  her  tife- 
plaa  remained  to  be  worked  out.  She  had  seen  an  institution 
ibuiided,  which  slread;^  gave  advantages  to  her  sex,  beyond  her 
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ption  when  she  w role  her  "Plan."  Those  dearest  to  her 
ready  and  fully  prepared  to  take  her  place  ;  and  in  llie  sum- 
if  IH39,  she  resigned  lo  Ihem  her  ofBoe  in  the  seminary, 
e  next  work  of  public  interest  in  which  Mrs.  Willard  en- 
1,  was  in  the  fall  of  the  succeeJing  ye«r,  1839.  It  waa  the 
3stiga[ion  of  her  long-studied  hypothesis  of  the  circulation  of 
ood.  With  the  aid  of  her  old  family  physician,  Dr.  Robbing, 
'rof.  Smith,  then  of  Troy,  (both  believers  in  her  theory,)  she 
witnessed  post-mortem  examinations  of  the  heart  and  lungs. 
;  more  and  more  confirmed  in  her  views,  she  then  carefully 
We  her  theory,  and  sent  four  copies  of  the  manuscript  to  Eu- 
of  which  one  went  to  the  Drs.  Edwards,  members  of  the 
ch  Institute.  Her  correspondence  with  one  of  tliem,  and  her 
se,  are  both  contained  in  her  work  on  the  "  Motive  Powers," 
ihed  in  the  spring  of  1846. 


WORK    AUOMO   THE  COUMON    S 

e  have  seen  that  Mrs.  Willard's  consecration  (o  the  cause  of 
ition,  inevitably  led  her,  in  time,  beyond  the  sphere  of  estab- 
ig  a  Female  Seminary,  to  the  still  wider  benevolence  of  edu- 
g  female  teachers — and  for  other  lands  as  well  as  her  own, 
same  consecration  led  her  in  time  to  feel  a  deep  interest  in 
lommon  or  Public  Schools,  which,  in  the  year  1840,  waa  pre 
itially  directed  to  practical  results  of  permanent  value.  Mrs. 
jrd  thus  writes : — 

,bout  three  years  before  leaving  the  Troy  Seminaiy,  my  mind 
iroused  to  alarm  concerning  the  condition  of  the  common 
lis  of  my  native  State,  by  the  representations  of  Miss  Rob- 
a  zealous  friend  of  education,  ivho  bad  just  been  making  a 
of  observation  through  these  schools.  Looking  into  the  mat- 
found  that  it  was  not  in  Connecticut  only,  but  in  Now  York 
throughout  the  country  !  that  there  was  a  general  decadence 
e  common  schools. 

irly  in  the  winter  of  1840,  on  a  visit  to  Kensington,  I  stopped  at 
ford,  and  there  learned,  much  to  my  sutiafactloa,  that  a  great 
Ise  in  favor  of  common  schools  had  been  given  ;  warmth  in 
rous  hearts  was  enkindled  ;  and  all  around  were  signs  of  life 
inimatifHi.  Mr.  Barnard,  whom  I  had  before  known  as  the 
d  of  my  friend,  Dr.  Todd,  was  foremost  in  Die  movement ;  and 
received  from  the  state  an  appointment,  which  was  effeo- 
f  that  of  State  SuperintendeoL  He  had  already  inaugurated 
■tem  of  operations ;  and  wu  now^mng  the  nunda  of  the 
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■tata  to  get  up  an  interest,  and  moke  dry  bones  live.  Ila  had 
^ipointed  a  Testal  meeting  of  the  sclioola  at  Kensington,  which 
tot^  placM  about  ten  days  after  my  arrival  there." 

Much  internal  was  felt  by  the  people  of  Kensington,  and  Mrs, 
WilUrd  was  invited  to  write  an  address  for  the  occasion,  which 
•be  did.  Mr.  Barnard  was  present,  and  in  his  Journal  thus  de- 
•cribea  the  jubilant  aoeae ; — 

Oi  the  ISth  intt,  ■  pablio  meeting  of  all  the  schools  ms  held  st  the  cbnrcb, 
■■d  a  ha^ij  da;  it  proved  to  parenla,  teaeherB,  tod  children. 

Dpon  the  uriral  of  the  Msboola  U  tb«  meeting  house,  the  mtuie,  with  the 
banacra,  weie  stationed  on  the  steps,  and  the  icholaiB,  !□  proueBsion,  entered 
■Oder  the  bsnoen,  and  filled  the  trad;  of  tbe  chnrch.  The  house  was  woa 
eravded.  moo;  bong  hi  aUenduice  trmn  nelRhboriug  townn ;  indeed  It  is 
stid  b;  tbe  pastor,  the  Re*.  Bojal  Bobbins,  to  have  been  the  largeat  cougre- 
gatioa  assembled  in  this  [daofl  ainoe  his  onliD»tion,  ii  jc%n  aioce.  The  ei- 
eidSM  were  commenced  vith  prajer  from  the  pastor,  followed  bj  singing 
fnaa  a  large  choir,  under  the  (Urection  of  Ur.  Halt,  of  Hsrirord.  A  concise 
and  ^ile  report  of  tlje  present  state  of  the  schoola  hy  the  visitiiif;  eommitleo 
aaa  read.  A  jriece  waa  then  song,  composed  for  the  occuion  b;  Rer.  Mr. 
Bft'TWnt  The  children  were  next  addressed  bj  Jesse  Olnej,  Esq.,  of  Sonth- 
Iwtcm.  Hndc  fallowed  bv  the  band  from  worthiagton,  who  had  hiodly 
Twanleered  their  servieea  un  the  occasion.  An  address  wHttrn  for  the  occa- 
rfsa  bj  Hra.  WiUard,  was  then  read  to  the  meeting  by  Ur.  Burritt,  and  lis- 
tened to  with  deep  ud  thrilling  interest.  This  was  followed  by  other 
sddrenefl  and  interesting  exercises. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  refreshments  were  paiMd  to  the  children,  whan 
Ibev  separated  in  high  glee,  in  the  game  orderss  tlicj  cime,  greatly  pleated 
with  the  thought  that  there  had  been  a  great  and  high  day  on  Iheir  account. 
It  is  befieved  that  the  intereat  of  thla  occanoa  exceeded  the  highest  aatidpa- 
liona  of  the  old  and  young. 

Mrs.  WilUrd's  address,  and  her  past  experience,  were  oatou* 
lated  to  inspire  not  only  interest  in  improving  the  common  schoola, 
but  (»nfideace  in  ils  author,  as  the  beat  agent  for  carrying  out  the 
impRnremonts  she  bo  earnestly  recommended.  The  result  waa 
thai  ahe  Waa  immediately  invited  by  the  influential  men  of  the 
plBc»,  to  take  the  oommon  schools  in  hand.  In  order  to  aSbrd  her 
the  due  authority,  she  was  uaanimously  elected  by  the  voters  of  the 
puiah  as  Superintendent  of  the  commoa  aohoola  of  Kensington, 
"to  take  the  oversight  of  them  for  the  ensuing  season."  To 
a  written  notice  of  those  proceedings,  from  a  committee  chosen 
Ibr  that  purpose,  she  replied  by  accepting  the  office,  with  the  con- 
dition that  she  should  be  unanimously  supported  in  her  arduous 
duties  by  the  women,  aa  well  aa  the  men  of  Kensington. 

We  pause  upon  the  eztroordinary  nature  of  this  transaction,  to 
•ak  whether  it  does  not  inaugurate  a  new  and  correct  principle  of 
pubUo  sction  1  WoRwn  cannot  legally  vote  in  a  town  or  aciK)ol< 
•ooiety  me^ng;  but  may  they  not  be  legally  voted  for?     Had 

not  the  voters  of  Kensington  a  legal  right  to  elect,  by  their  votes, 

ft  woman  for  sohool'Superibtendent  1  and  were  they  not  legally 
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bound  to  BUsUin  her  acts,  the  same  as  if  that  office  had  been  held 
by  a  man  ?  If  school -com  millers  may  legally  employ  women  to 
teach,  why  may  not  the  voters  tlect  women  to  superintend  T 

In  May,  befure  the  opening  of  the  schools,  Mrs.  WiUard,  by  re- 
quest  of  Mr.  Bernard,  wrote  to  him  a  letter  explaining  her  plans 
of  improvement.  A  few  extracts  will  best  show  how  she  intended 
to  fulfill  the  duiiea  of  her  novel  position: — 

Four  achoola,  each  with  a  female  teacher,  will  have  gone  into  operation  in 
thU  society,  during  ibe  week  eneuiDg.  Theao  teaolicra  are  eoguged  with  the 
eipectalion  that  the;  are  to  receive  tlirecuODB  from  me.  Our  Sm  buaincaa, 
OD  the  asdembliug  of  (he  achoola,  will  be  lo  select,  with  the  cooscut  of  all  par- 
tie^  some  or  the  oldeaL,  moiit  discreet,  and  iMut  iOBlructed  girla,  oa  ausiauat 
(eaohera.  These  will  be  employed  with  the  three-fold  object  of  promotiux 
their  ova  cdui:JitiOQ,  of  making  tliem  lucful  in  the  buainoHi  of  the  school,  aod 
of  iraioing  tlicm  by  actual  service,  ad  well  as  theoretical  iuatniecion,  lo  ttecoma 
teachers  iu  full.  These  a&jistaDts  should  be  so  Dumerous  that  while  euuh  aiiall 
have  a  part,  perhaps  the  largest  pari  of  her  time  for  her  own  improvement, 
the  pnDcipal  teacher  shall  be  ao  aided  in  her  dutie-s,  that  the  whole  aobool 
aball  l>e  kept  profitably  employed.  Up  to  acertain  poipj.,  children,  espcciallj 
when  quite  yoiiug,  learn  in  proportion  to  the  inatrucdon  ioipiutcd,  uid  thm 
mav  oiien  be  given  by  a  younger,  as  well  as  aa  older  teacher. 

fliia  pluiot  asuiijtanl  leacbers,  from  among  (he  best  of  thescholais,  I  (eflted, 
in  tile  early  organiialion  of  the  Troy  Female  Seminary.  A  school  armnp^  in 
this  manner  i^  not  so  good  as  one  with  a  corps  of  highly  instructed  and  regu- 
lariy  tnilued  ceauhcrs.  But  that,  oa  account  of  cipenite,  is  out  of  tbe  preacut 
question  ;  and  I  do  believe  the  propojsd  i;)  the  best  possible  method  of  pnt^ 
viding  the  needed  help  lo  the  teacher  of  the  common  schools.  The  wifo  of 
the  farmer  might  find  it  easier  to  be  served  by  experienced  bands,  than  to 
teach  her  otrn  daoghtera  (O  keep  thu  house  and  tend  (he  dairy ;  but  after  they 
hare  received  the  proper  drill,  it  in  her  own  fault  if  (hey  do  not  beooiue  die 
beat  of  asdU-itauts.  And  here  is  aa  important  conri deration  ;  if  tiie  farmor'a 
wife  takes  other  help,  aud  neglects  to  instruct  her  daughters,  bow  is  her 
house  to  be  taken  care  of,  if  she  is  removed ;  or  where  are  the  young  fanners 
lo  find  helps  meet  for  themt  So,  if  the  commoo  schools  do  QOt  educate  th^ 
own  teachers,  It  appears  clear  to  me  that  tbe  minority  of  them  will  not  be 
educated-  ••■•••• 

In  regard  to  room,  we  shaU  want  for  each  school,  beaides  tbe  main  apart- 
ment, QUO  Biaall  roOTH,  where  an  aastitaat  uan  be  leaching  the  very  youDg 
children ;  and  another,  perhaps  larger,  where  the  t>est  instructed  of  the  assist 
ants  can  licur  recitaUons  of  the  oldest  pupila,  and  most  advanced  cUaaefl, 
whole  les-ions  require  considerable  time.  Such  sclintars,  who  understiuid  the 
general  plan  of  study,  who  can,  in  the  main,  comprehend  their  autbota,  and 
who  may,  in  some  measure,  be  depended  upon  to  govern  themselves,  do  better 
with  an  inferior  teacher,  than  larger  classes  of  younger  pupils,  who  are  lo  be 
governed  as  well  as  instrucMd,  and  taught  the  manner  of  study,  as  well  aa 
the  subject  matter.  Yet  the  classes  confided  to  the  assistants  should  t>e  reg- 
itlariy  reviewed  by  the  principal  teacher;  and  those  in  this  society  will  l>e 
ocaasioaally  by  myself. 

This  being  tbe  summer  term,  the  most  advanced  pupils  will  be  altogctber 
of  the  feiuale  sex.  I  shall  regard  them  as  forming  one  school,  divided  for 
convenience  of  attendance,  ana  for  giving  aid  as  assistant  teachers;  but  we 
■hall  bring  (hem  together  for  a  common  examination  at  the  close  of  the  tenu. 
Of  course,  in  (his  department,  there  must  be  uniformity  in  the  books  studied. 
Aa  to  modes  of  leaching,  I  shall  bo  saliaficd  nilh  the  teacher  who  gives  to  her 
good  Scholars  (for  it  is  the  good  wax  atone  that  Cakes  the  perfect  impression,) 
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BmIi  BC>ioot  bouse  sboald,  ve  ihink,  be  prorlded  vlth  n  clock ;  no  mitter 
Iift«  pUiD,  if  it  do  but  perform  it^  office  coireutly.  Whatever  ia  to  be  dooe 
regukrij  nqnires  a  ml  time  u  wcli  ma  a  fixed  place;  and  teachers  oo  loir 
wages  cannot  ailbrd  to  bnj  watches ;  nor  would  thcj  serve  the  puipoae  of  a 
pcfpelnal  aiemento  of  the  comiog  Uul;  of  the  scholar,  Uks  a  clock. 

We  close  our  extract!  with  the  view  takec  by  Mrs.  Willard 
of  the  iDflueocea  of  bad  reading  books,  charged  with  fictitious 
■loriei. 

I  haTB  coDMted  and  eiamlited  the  school  books  used  b  the  EeDsingloa 
schools.  The  amonnt  of  flcliOD  put  into  the  hands  of  the  children,  in  Sieir 
dail;  iMaooa,  stiikea  me  with  surpiiae  and  regret  Truth  is  the  mother  of 
adeitce,  and  tbe  aueJent  ally  of  virtae.  Fiction  may  mislead,  even  when  she 
Intaida  to  do  good — tmtb,  never.  The  taind  that  feed*  oa  fiction,  becomes 
Uoaled  and  aiuound,  and  alread;  inebrUlcd,  still  tbirels  for  more.  Atid  has 
not  so  much  of  the  mental  alimeot  of  OUT  Umes  been  Bctioo,  that  this  dGliriuni 
of  the  mind  has  become  an  evil  ho  perrading  that  we  ought  resoluiel;  ,lo  shun 
ilB  ooorcCiaiid  torn  now  to  the  simple  element  of  pure  truth  F  Some  of  thefie 
booka,  too,  contain  low  aod  vulgar  language.  Who  would  send  a  child 
amoog  downs  to  leatn  manoera  1 

In  general,  aacred  objects  are  the  best  for  schools.  There  is  even  amons 
(Uldren,  an  awe  aod  quietness  diSbscd  by  ideas  pertaining  to  God  and 
roGcioo.  wUefa  lend  to  good  Order;  and  alied  around  the  true  alnospbere 
orOMsooL 

For  mooths  Mra.  Willard  devoted  her  untiring  energies  to  the 
lour  schools  of  the  parish.  Her  retired  chamber  was  ooo'secrMed 
to  religion,  and  to  the  oondderatioD  of  her  new  duties  in  regard  to 
the  conunoQ  schoola, — and  no  books,  except  on  these  subjects— 
Bone  whaterer  of  amuBBmeDl — were  there  admitted.  On  alter* 
Date  Saturdays  came  the  four  teachers,  and  oflecer  came  a  class 
of  nearly  twenty,  whom  she  called  her  normal  pupiU,  to  whom 
dke  taught  history  and  reading, — to  a  few,  algebra,  and  geometry. 

She  organized  a  "Female  Common  Sobool  Assooiation  "  of  wo- 
men of  Kensington,  with  constitution,  by-laws,  tneetiogs,  and  effec- 
tive work.  She  ccwnseled  wiih  tbe  teachers^  met  them  for 
ipecial  inslruetioo  at  appointed  times ;  gave  minute  attention 
Id  tbe  teaching  of  the  children  of  the  several  schools,  so  that  every- 
thii^  should  be  dcMie  at  the  right  time,  and  in  regular  order;  she 
introdut:«d  her  own  methods  of  discipline  and  inatruclion,  practiced 
at  Troy  ;  A»  selected  school-books,  established  a  regular  system 
of  marks,  and  exercised  the  ohildren  moat  sucoessfuUy  in  read- 
ing, get^rophy  and  arithmetic  ;  made  copies  for  their  training  in 
penmanship  and  drawing;  dictated  model  letters  of  busineas  and 
friendship,  and acoiutoned  them  to  oompoee  oif-hand  composition4i» 
writing  on  their  elates  accounts  of  passing  occurrences, — and  she 
■0  tatighl  them  that  mistakes  in  spelliog  were  rare.  She  directed 
what  the  ohildren  should  sing  all  together,  and  what  tunes  the 
(dder  ones  should  write  on  their  black-boards,  dictated  to  them  in 
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musical  noUtion.  She  oomposed  ■  aong  on  "Good  CMd  Kensing- 
tOD,"  wbioh  wu  B  rejoicing  to  the  children,  and  to  be  sung  at  the 
nunination — and  a  simple  haart-prayer,  which  they  recited  at 
the  close  of  each  school,  with  feeling  and  aolemnily ; — ehe  sketched 
model  maps,  beginning  with  the  town  itself,  marking  the  brooks 
and  bridges^  the  roads,  the  church,  the  school-houses — greatly  to 
the  edification  of  the  interested  children.  She  talked  of  her  im- 
proTements  among  the  people— the  men  and  the  wonKO — in  the 
bouse  and  by  the  way  ;  and  thus,  by  all  possible  derices,  wrought 
out  a  genuine  enthusiasm  in  fathers,  mothers,  and  children. 

In  all  her  labors,  ehe  had  the  hearty  coUperalion  of  Mr.  Barnard, 
who  sometimes  shared  with  her  the  labor  of  visiting  the  schools. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  a  public  examination  of  the  four 
schools  wu  held  at  the  church,  which  was  crowded  not  only  with 
the  people  of  Kensington  and  the  adjacent  parishes^  hut  also  with 
distinguished  educators  of  Connecticut  and  other  states.  The  ex< 
eroises  were  continued  with  unabated  interest,  from  nine  o'clock 
in  the  momiug  to  half-paat  six  in  the  aflernoon,  with  one  hour's 
intermission.  The  children  entered  into  the  full  spirit  of  the  oc 
oasion,  and  made  it  a  proud  day  for  their  parents  and  for  Mrs. 
Willard.  At  the  close  of  the  examination,  a  gentleman  of  Ken- 
sington,  expressed,  in  the  name  of  the  society,  publio  thanks  for 
her  arduous  and  unselfish  labors ;  and  the  State  Superintendent 
expressed  his  satisfaction. 

From  Mr.  Barnard's  report  to  the  l^slature,  and  in  the  School 
Journal,  the  Kensington  proceedings  wem  copied,  and  went  into 
other  states.  Thus,  much  of  what  was  experiment  there,  became 
oommon  practice  in  the  schools  throughout  Connecticut  and  else- 
where. Mrs.  Willard  was  honored  for  her  gratuitous  services  in 
the  cause ;  and  reoeired  numerous  invitations  to  meet  with  eda- 
oationat  and  literary  societies,  and  conventions;  and  to  write 
addresses  for  those  at  a  distance ;  which  she  oflen  did. 

Before  leaving  Connecticut,  Mrs.  Willard  projected  the  plan 
of  a  Normal  School  in  Berlin,  which  would  probably  have  been 
carried  into  effect,  but  for  the  abolition  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
^oners  of  Common  Schools,  and  the  temporary  au^nsion  of  Mr. 
Barnard's  labors  in  Connecticut,  upon  whoee  co-operation  she 
had  relied.  Her  plan  contemplated  a  well  organized  system  of 
Teachers'  Institutes,  rather  than  a  permanent  Normal  School, 
There  were  to  be  two  sessions  of  not  leas  than  (bur  weeks  each, 
held  at  those  periods  of  the  year  when  the  great  mass  of  teachers 
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eouM  attend  them  without  interfering  with  their  ordinary  avocatioiis. 
TboM  who  joined  the  school  were  to  engage  to  ottend  four  sue- 
ceadve  eesaioDs,  and  lo  go  through  the  prescribed  course  of  study. 
The  union  of  theory  and  praotioe  would  thus  be  more  thoroughly 
carried  out  than  in  a  permanent  Bobool,  and  the  benefits  would  be 
widely  and  immediately  felt  throughout  the  state. 

Iq  1845,  Mrs.  Witlard  was  invited  to  attend  a  Convention  of 
County  Superintendents  of  Common  Schools  at  Syracuse.  She 
was  made  an  honorary  member,  and  invited  to  participate  in  the 
exercises  and  deliberations,  which  she  declined ;  hut  communicatod 
a  paper  on  the  place  which  woman  should  hold  in  the  common 
school  system  and  educational  movements  of  the  day.  In  this 
paper,  which  was  read,  and  favorably  received,  among  other  sug- 
gestiooa  the  author  reoommeods  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of  opera- 
tions which  she  had  inaugurated  in  respect  to  the  Kensington 
achoola^  end  especially  the  Ibrmation  in  every  town  of  a  society 
of  women,  with  a  constitution  similar  to  the  one  adopted  there. 
This  constitution  provides  lor  the  appointment  of  three  committee^ 
to  co-operate  with  the  regular  school  officers  of  the  town — ime  to 
ascertain  the  condition  of  the  children  who  were  not  at  school,  and 
lo  assist  in  getting  them ;  a  lecmd,  on  the  accommodations  of  the 
•chool,  to  aee  to  the  state  of  the  grounds,  and  all  those  circum. 
■tances  which  afiect  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  pupils ;  and  a 
(iird,  on  procuring  books,  and  the  means  of  illustrating  the  etudiet 
of  the  acbool.  Mrs.  Witlard  was  treated  with  great  respect  by 
the  convention — the  memberscalJingonher  in  a  body  at  the  house 
of  her  hospitable  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Red&eld. 

This  interesting  and  profitable  meeting  of  superintendents,  led 
to  Mrs,  Willard's  being  earnestly  invited  to  assist  in  the  exercises 
'  of  several  Teachers' Institutes  in  theensuingautumn — which  shedid 
by  traveling  in  herown  carriage,  with  a  female  companion,  through 
the  counties  of  Sullivan,  Broome,  Ticga,  Greene,  and  afterwards 
lo  Oneida  by  railroad— meeting  with  over  six  hundred  teacher^ 
and  interesting  a  large  number  of  parents,  mothers  as  well  as 
tatbers,  in  the  management  of  the  common  sohools,  where  their 
children  were  educated. 

Intbespringof  1846,  Mrs.  Willard  having  published  her  theory 
of  Circulation   by   Respiration,*  set  out  on   a  tour  through  the 

•  A  TrtBlilt  cm  At  Kotiet  Pomtn,  idUdk  predaet  Ike  dreulatiim  of  tkt  Bhoit 
Sew  York,  Wiley  II  Pnliuun,  IBM.  Tint  thii  woA  conUiru  in  importMt  iif 
tanrj,  ii  now  eiUnuiTel;  concsded.  In  IBEl,  Dr.  Cutwri^C,  of  Naw  Orleani, 
b  dumad  to  hsTS  prored  it,  by  hii  TlTlMotioa  oTslllgBlcra,  made  for  tlut  expr«M 
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era  and  Southern  states,  with  her  niece,  Miu  Lincoln.f  as  & 
anion.  Through  her  long  journey,  of  over  8,000  miles,  em> 
ig  all  the  principal  cities  in  every  Gtate  west  and  south  of 
York,  except  Florida  and  Texas,  she  was  everywhere  met 
r  former  pupils  with  every  demonstration  of  affection,  and 
welcome  to  their  homes  by  every  form  of  hcepitality.  To 
artes  for  the  educatioD  of  girls,  she  was  received  as  a 
er  and  pioneer  of  this  class  of  institutions, 
the  summer  of  1849,  she  published  a  pamphlet  of  100  pages, 
iteration  and  it»  Effeeti, — particularly  at  it  retpeela  Asi. 
Cholera,"  as  a  contribution  to  ihe  modes  of  dealing  with  that 
iable  epidemic,  which  threatened  to  renew  the  terrible  scenes 
32. 

1852-3,  Mrs.  Willard  was  earnestly  occupied  in  writing  an 
tional  work  on  Astronomy,  to  embody  improvements,  origin- 
n  their  first  conception  while  she  was  a  teacher  in  that  de- 
eat.  They  form  one  of  her  most  valuable  contributions  to 
luse  of  education ,-  and  ia  which — in  the  language  of  Prof, 
r,  of  Hamilton  College — "she  has  achieved  a  remarkable 
M  in  making  the  elements  of  a  difficult  science,  easy  of 
-ehension."  The  theory  of  the  Tides,  presented  in  this  vei- 
ls interesting,  original,  and  simple. 

lune,  1654,  Mrs.  Willard,  again  accompanied  by  her  niece, 
Lincoln,  re-crossed  the  ocean  to  attend  the  World's  Educa- 
Convention,  at  London.  By  Mr.  Barnard, — already  there, — 
as  introduced  to  its  officers,  and  to  the  most  eminent  foreign 
tors;  and  to  some  of  their  most  interesting  reunions. 
9r  the  convention,  Mrs.  Willard  accompanied  her  sister,  Mrs. 
I,  (just  arrived  from  the  U.  S.)  her  son  and  two  daughtersi 
;h  France,  Switzerland,  Northern  Italy,  Germany,  and  Bel- 
In  Paris,  those  noble  educators  who  have  done  so  much 
a  women  of  France,  Madame  Belloc,  and  M'lle  Montgolfier, 
whom  she  had  corresponded  since  1631,  met  Mrs.  Willard 
ra,  Phelps,  as  sisters  meet  sisters. 
'  next,  perhaps  her  last,  educational  labor,  had  (or  iu  object 

L    Id  18H  Dr.  WuhingtOD,  of  HiMonri,  In  the  NuhriUa  Uedickl  ud 

IJonrnal,  [uphold  by  Dr.  Bowiing,  the  nenicw  Editor,)  wiDte  down  ill  op- 
I.  Dr.  Draper,  of  New  York,  in  hi»  late  went  on  Phyilology,  Bays  that 
s  theory  of  the  hoart'i  power,  [■  not  correct ;  bnt  the  prindple  of  Clroil- 
;  Respiration  is. 

I  Lincoln  -was  one  of  the  viellnu  of  the  railroad  disaster,  at  Burlington, 
rsey,  Aum^t  2S.  lent.  In  tier  pretaature  and  violent  death,  lociety  hat 
and  accompliahed  mmuuL 
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la  provido  such  a  reading  book  fbr  the  comman  schools,  as  when 
in  Kensington,  she  saw  they  needed ;  and  her  impressions  there 
had  become  deepened  by  the  alarming  growth  of  juvenile  crinie. 
She  gave  to  the  work  the  title  of  "  MoraUfor  the  Young,  or  Good 
ProKipleM  nulling  Witdom."  This  book  preHecits  in  simple, 
yet  forcible  and  attractive  style,  the  essential  principles  of  a  true 
Christian  life,  and  God's  PrDvidential  government;  and  from  its 
avoidance  of  all  denomi nationalism,  is  well  adapted  to  become  a 
text-book  in  public  achoola. 

The  selection  of  Mrs.  Emma  Willard  to  occupy  a  place  in  this 
gallery  of  eminent  American  Teachers,  was  not,  so  much  because 
of  her  accomplished  work,  immense  as  this  has  bpen  ;  not  be- 
cause she  had  by  unsurpassed  energy  established  tlie  first  sci- 
enCifio  female  seminary;  nor  because,  as  an  autiior,  a  million 
of  her  books  were  circulated ;  nor  because  she  has  pulilished  va- 
rious addresses  on  the  subject  of  education,  presented  by  invita. 
tion  before  various  important  bodies  in  various  parts  of  the  country ; 
nor  becHuse  she  has  enlisted  wide  discussion  and  general  interest, 
by  the  results  of  investigations  in  physiology;  nor  because  she 
has  done  much  disinterested  work  for  the  improvement  of  the 
public  schools;  nor  because  she  initioted  in  her  own  Seminary 
a  system  lor  the  special  education  of  teachers;  but  because 
she  is  preCminpnlly  a  RspnESENTATivs  Woman,  who  suitably 
typifies  the  great  ntovement  of  the  nineteenth  century  for  the 
elevation  of  woman ;  because  her  life  has  been  conseornted  to  the 
education  and  advancement  of  her  sex,  or  rather  we  might  say 
that  the  Christina  elevation  of  woman  has  been  the  life  itself — the 
heart-impulse  of  which  the  facts  we  sketch  are  the  exponents.  la 
this  she  id  individual — note  worthy.  Other  women  establish  suc- 
cessful seminaries,  write  successful  books,  make  successful  inves- 
ligaiioDs,  but  they  do  what  they  do,  either  for  the  sake  of  the  thing 
done,  or  for  the  sake  of  some  l>eneTolence  or  principle  embodied 
and  completed  in  the  thing  done.  But  with  Mrs.  Willard  the 
thing  done  has  been  in  behalf  of  somewhat  outside  and  higher; 
and  this  higher  end  is  the  progress  of  woman.  And  although  this 
has  not  been  always,  nor  perhaps  often,  consciously,  her  greet 
object ;  (as  a  great  object,  self  forgotlingly  sought,  absorbs  self- 
consciousness,)  and  although  efibrls  to  determine  a  theory  of  th« 
circulation  of  the  blood,  have  occupied  an  important  part  of  her 
life,  in  which  no  one  department  of  humanity  is  exclusively  in- 
terested, yet  even  in  these  scientific  studies  we  mny  sty  that  the 
inspiration  was  the  winning  a  higher  consideration  towardti  woman. 
In  behalf  of  her  life-purpose  she  has  established  seminaries,  writ- 
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.ten  books,  presented  addraawa,  wrought  out  IbeoHes,  atiperin- 
tended  public  schools,  solicited  legisiatures,  dispensed  moniea, 
toiled,  and  prayed,  and  wept,  and  thanked  God;  and,  more  than 
all,  in  her  own  life  she  has  beeu  the  possibilities  of  woman  which 
■he  preached.  For  this  reason,  we  hare  written  of  her  with  worm 
impulse  and  willing  pen. 

LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS,  bj  tin.  Emms  WiUvd. 


Tnk  WoODURIUOE  AHD  WlLUKD  GmOORAFBlKt  AITO  Ati_\ses,  comprlilng 
m  Univer^  Geozrikptiy  and  Atlftn,  ft  ticbool  Oeogrmphy  ftad  Atlas,  au  Aaaiant 
Oeograph;  and  Atlas,  Geography  Tor  beginuan,  uid  Aflas)  1S23. 

BinoBr  OF  the  Vhttkd  States,  or  Republic  or  AxEBigA;  £60  pp.  Broodit 
dowD  in  ISia ;  1838,  witb  a  UUIorio  Atbu. 

JouR^fAi.  AKD  Leitbbs  fboh  Eitbopb;  IBSg. 

Ukiverbal  HisToni  a  Pxbsfective;  626  p>g«a;  18ST. 

AHRIDauEHT   UF   AUEMCAH   HiSTOBTj    181A. 

Teucle  of  TiHS,  or  CHBonooBAniBR  OF  UxTVBBSAl.  HinoBT;  lEU. 
-   A  Chbo;«m]iui-kcr  of  ENausH  Hiitoht,  on  ft  almUar  plao ;  184S. 

A  CHItOSOQKArHHH   OF   AmCIENT   HlSTORT;    184T. 

HiBTOHiG  Guide,  to  accompany  tho  Temple  of  Time  and  other  Charts. 

A   TSKAtlSE   un  THE   MOTIVE   FOWXRA  WHICH   PBODUCI  THE   ClHCULATTOlI  OP 

THK   BUMU;    ISK.  I 

Respibatios  akd  its  Epfkctb,  rAitTicin^ai.1  as  KUPEcra  Asiatic  Crol- 

eka;  IE1». 
Last  Leaves  of  Axekica:!  Histobi,  contftlalnt;  a  History  of  tlis  UezicaB 

War,  uid  of  Ualiforuiai  IMS. 
Abtromomy;  ISfiS. 
IJOBAu  for  the  Yocao,  or  Good  Priuctples  lurmuva  Wisdom;  ISGT. 

B«id«B  these  larger  w>rks.  three  addreaaei  on  "Female  Edaeatlon  in  Greece," 
1B83;  AD  address  read  at  Norwich  on  the  uiiDe  mbjeel,  1E8S;  an  address  to  the 
"  Willard  Aseocistion,''  for  tbe  motiuU  improvement  of  "Female  Teacher*,"  IBSS; 
•■Falilical  Tositian  of  Woman,"  1S48)  " Our  Father's j  "  "Bride  Stealing;"  an 
appeal  agaiost  "  Wrong  and  IqjUry,"  and  ■  punphlst  and  "An  Auswer  "  to  Ua- 
rlon  Wilson's  "Beply;"  two  poems,  read  at  the  "  Farraington  Centennial,"  16«t 
a  poem  eontrlhuted  to  the  "  Statesmen  in  Albany;"  "  Universal  Peace  to  be  !■>• 
trodn~ed  by  a  Confederacy  of  Matioitt,  meeting  at  Jerusalem,"  1S20;  "Willsct- 
eotiflo  education  make  Woman  lo"eJ»r  eonse  of  dependence  on  Man?"  answered 
In  a  contribntlon  to  the  "  Literary  MagaIin^"  N.Y.,  1821 ;  a  meUphyslcaJ  aiticla 
OQ  "General  Terms,"  puoli'hed  in  the  American  Joantalof  Science  and  Arti, 
Vol.  Eilil,  So.  1,  1882:  a  volnme  of  "  Poema,"  1880. 

Besides  tfae  above,  Mn.  WiUard  has  written  many  othercontr^bntlons  todtflhr- 
en  periodloaU,  and  namerous  addrenee,  which  have  been  read  in  ditTerenl  parti 
«f  tbB  Union,  to  Kshoidi,  to  litersir  and  edaoaUooal  aootetlea,  &«. 
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Tin.   EVENING  HODK  0?  A  HERKIl* 
BT  jomr  HsntT  pmuiozxl 


Uur,  as  lie  k,  tha  aamii  whether  cm  a  throne  or  under  the  fbreat  leavM ;  man 
tabitMBence;  whatubeT  Wb?  donot  the-wieeteUusT  Whj  do  not  gtMt 
Intellectg  inform  na  what  it  the  resh^  of  our  nuw?  Does  a  tanner  use  oxHi^ 
and  not  study  to  underatand  tbemT  Doee  a  shepherd  not  iOTeatigste  the  natore 
df  hitiheepf 

And  78  who  nee  men,  asd  b>^  that  jon  protect  and  cherish  tbeoi ;  do  yon, 
et»  Gir  them  aa  a  farm^  doee  fbr  his  ozanT  Have  ;ou  auch  care  of  tbem  a<> 
ritepherd  over  his  sbeepT  Is  jour  wisdom  a  koovrledge  of  your  race,  and  ara 
yonr  btmeflta  tboae  of  enflghtened  shepherda  of  yoor  people  ? 

Vbat  man  ia,  what  be  needs,  what  eleTates  him  and  degrade  bhu,  what 
rtrengthens  him  and  weakeiu  hhn,  loch  is  the  knowledge  needed,  both  by  k 
riispherd  of  the  people  and  b;  the  inmate  of  the  moat  lowly  hnt 

ETerywhere,  humanity  leeU  this  wanL  ETerywbere  it  Btmgglee  to  satisfy 
B,  with  labor  and  eagemees.  For  the  want  of  it,  men  lire  reetlesa  live^  and 
at  dnath  they  cry  aloud  that  they  haTe  not  fulfilled  the  purposes  of  thmr  being; 
nieir  end  is  not  the  ripening  of  Ihe  peT%t  &uita  of  the  year,  which  in  ftill  com- 
pletian  are  laid  away  for  the  repose  of  the  winter, 

Thj  does  man  Inv«etigale  truth  witbont  order  or  pu^Kwe?  Why  doM  be 
not  aeek  alter  what  bis  nature  need^  that  therewith  he  may  secure  pleasure  and 
bkesinp  tor  bis  lifeT  Why  doea  he  not  aeek  Truth,  which  will  aflbrd  him  In- 
vard  pescc^  will  develop  his  bcultie^  moke  his  days  cheeriul  and  his  yeam 
blened? 

Source  of  the  deepest  peace  of  our  exlstouce,  purepowerof  our  nature^  bless- 
bg  of  oar  being,  thou  sit  no  dream.  To  seek  tbec^  to  Investigate  after  thec^  is 
ttw  end  and  deetiny  of  man ;  thou  art  both  a  necessity  to  me,  and  an  impulse 
ftom  tbe  deepest  part  of  my  soul,  O  end  and  deatinyof  mani 

^  what  roadehaltlseek  tbec^Otnttb,  who  Uftest  my  nature  toward  peribo- 
tkaT  Uan,  driven  by  his  wanta,  will  find  the  path  to  this  truth,  by  tbe  way  of 
Ui  own  inmoet  souL 

Tbe  powera  of  conierring  blomngs  upon  humanity  are  not  a  gift  of  art  or  of  aod- 
(Ustt  They  exist,  with  tiieir  limdamental  principles,  in  the  inmost  nature  of  all 
men.    Their  devulopment  is  the  nntveraal  need  of  humanity. 

Oeidral  point  of  lile,  individual  destiny  of  man,  thou  art  the  book  of  natnrft 
In  thee  lieth  tha  power  and  tbe  plan  of  that  wise  teacher;  and  eveiy  scbool 
sdocation  not  erected  upon  the  principles  of  hamBD  development,  leads  asbvy. 

The  b^py  in&nt  leans  by  this  road  what  bia  mother  is  to  himj  and  tfans 
grows  within  bun  tbe  actual  sentiment  of  love  and  of  gratitude,  belbre  be  can 

*  Atwidilaiidc  alsai  Blulfdlui^-i'MWBif,  ■fn-te,  tdL  6,  p.STl. 
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auderataiid  the  word^  DqI;  or  TbaakM.  And  the  aon  who  Mts  Us  fiiOier^ 
brood,  and  is  kept  warm  fhim  his  ttoAa,  flnda  bj  tb«  nine  natare-dirscted  w^ 
tbe  bleeeit^  apon  hia  Btndieo,  and  hia  duties  as  a  child. 

All  humanity  it  in  its  enenoB  the  bbumi  ;  and  to  its  (xmtent  thero  is  but  one 
road.  Therefbre  that  troth  wMcbriseelhHnoQrinmoRt  being,  ianiiiTertalbuman 
tnitfa;  aodilroiildMrTeMB  tnttb  fbrttiereooDdIlatiDQ<^thDee«-hoareqxuuTel- 
ing  by  thoosandB  orer  its  hudu. 

Han,  it  ia  thou  tbyaelC  the  inosr  oonadoiwww  of  thy  powen,  which  la  Iho 
object  of  the  education  of  tiatare. 

Hie  general  elevatioo  of  these  inward  powera  of  the  hoinan  mind  to  a  paro 
huoaa  wisdom,  ia  the  imivereal  purpOM  of  the  education  even  of  the  loweat 
men.  !nie  practice,  application  and  tub  of  theae  powera  and  tbia  wisdom,  wider 
special  drcumataucea  and  condilloiia  ot  bomanhy,  ia  education  for  a  profesion 
at  aodal  condition.  Hicm  most  alw^s  be  kept  BubMdinatA  to  the  general 
otject  if  hnman  tnininf . 

Wisdom  and  power  based  upon  aiinplicl^  and  innocence,  are  elBcient  bleai- 
inga  in  all  bamao  drciunataocea,  and  In  erery  misfortnntt  as  w^  as  an  indis- 
peoiable  necesrity  in  ©very  elevation  of  position. 

To  faini  who  is  not  a  Han,  a  man  doTeloped  in  bis  inmost  power^  to  him  is 
wanting  a  basis  fbr  an  educaUon  auited  to  hia  Imtpediate  destiny  and  to  hia 
special  circumstancea,  sm^  as  no  external  elevation  can  ezcuae.  Between  the 
&ther  and  the  princa,  the  needy  man  stnig^g  witli  dlfllciiltieB  for  bis  sustenance 
and  the  rich  oppressed  by  cares  still  more  burdensome,  the  ignorant  woman  and 
tbe  renowned  philosopher,  the  Indolent  slnmberer  and  the  genius  whose  ea^ 
powers  influence  all  theworld,  there  ire  wide  gnlb.  Bat  if  those,  in  their lofti- 
nen,  lack  real  manhood,  dark  clouds  surrauDd  them ;  while  io  theoe,  a  oultiTa- 
ted  manhood,  pure,  eleraled  and  sufflsing  human  greatnees,  will  of  itself  shins 
IbrUi  from  the  lowest  hut 

Thos  a  prince  in  his  greatness  may  long  (or  a  wise  and  upright  code  of  regula- 
tions ftir  his  prisons,  yet  may  ofl%r  in  vain  a  purse  filled  with  gold  for  it  Let 
him  bring  real  manhood  into  his  conndl  of  war,  his  councils  of  forestry  and  of  ex- 
diequer,  and  let  his  conduct  be  tnily  btherly  within  his  own  boose,  and  let  him 
wisely,  earnestly  and  paternally  train  up  Judges  and  protectors  lor  hia  prisoners. 

Without  this,  tbe  name  of  enlightened  laws  is,  in  the  month  of  heaitleaa  men, 
outy  another  name  fbr  aelfiahneas. 

Bo  fir  art  thou  perhaps,  0  Flince^  from  the  blesslr^  of  tnitti  which  yon  teA. 

Meanwhile  are  laborii^  In  tbe  dust  beneath  your  feet,  good  Others  with  their 
m  taught  children.  Prince^  lean  the  wisdom  applioible  to  your  prisoners  bmn. 
die  tears  of  their  ni^  watchings;  and  delegate  thyri^ta  orerlilband  death  to 
men  who  seek  that  wisdom  in  that  source.  Piinoe,  educated  humanity  ia  the 
blessing  of  the  wotM;  and  only  through  it  is  enlightenment  efficient,  and  wis- 
dom, and  the  Inmost  blessing  of  all  tows. 

Educated  powers  of  humanity,  these  sonrcM  of  yonr  m^^  deeds  and  pcMce- 
M  pleasnree  are  no  purposeless  impulse,  nor  decdtfbl  error. 

The  path  of  nature,  for  deToloi^g  the  boultiM  of  humanity,  must  be  open 
and  easy ;  uid  the  method  for  educating  men  to  true  and  satisfying  wiadoo^ 
riiD|il%  and  unlTersfill/  ^iplicable. 

Nature  derelopB  alt  the  human  bcumes  by  practice;  and  thmr  growfli 
depends  upon  thdr  exercise. 
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^le  matboi  ofnttnre  Bx  edoettiiig  hoinatil^  ie,  ths  ex^«s»tlDti  and  peaaUM 
of  its  knowledge,  its  gifts,  and  ita  qualitiea. 

ThMslim  the  gimpMtr  Mid  imMoence  t^  thu  man  an  edacated  b;  tuitiir«^ 
viio  usra  k  tiiDTongb  sod  obedlant  urplaiiMtcal  of  bis  knowledge,  and  mth 
mkot  indoitty  nns  his  powan,  and  develops  them  into  a  trne  hnman  wisdom. 
On  the  DthBT  hand,  that  man  is  Ino^abie  of  the  plcuore  <^  tha  bleasiDga  ot 
bnthrWbo  violates  within  MmMlT  Uiis  natural  order,  and  weakens  his  senaibilitf 
fbr  obedJeooe  and  knonledgo. 

Hen,  btbai^  ftme  Bot  Uie  benmes  of  yoor  children  into  paths  too  dSttant, 
b«S»e  they  ba«e  atluned  sbmgth  t^  azerciae,  and  avoid  har^mew  and  ovet- 

Wfaen  thia  right  order  (^  procMdingB  Is  anUdpated,  tha  flwulties  of  the  mind 
are  weakened,  and  lose  their  steadiness  and  the  equipcase  of  tbnr  Btntntnre. 

This  fon  do  irtien,  be£m  nnking  them  Bensitive  to  truth  and  wisdom  l^  tba 
real  knowledge  of  acCnal  objects,  70a  engage  them  in  the  tboosand-fbld  oonftiaions 
of  word-learning  and  opinions ;  and  laj  the  foundation  of  their  mental  oharacter 
and  of  the  first  detenninatioo  of  their  powers,  inrtfufl  of  tzath  snd  atXual  ob- 
}eot^  with  aooitdi  sod  epeetdi — and  words. 

nie  artiScial  mode  of  the  schools,  wbid>  ererywfaeie  cniwds  in  thai  affiur  of 
word^  Iiut«(td  of  the  easf  and  ^otnr  walUng  mettiod  of  natort^  endows  men 
with  an  artifldal  show  of  acqairement  which  ornaments  over  th^  lack  of  inner 
natural  ptnrers,  and  wludi  wbdes  sodi  times  «« the  present  centnr;. 

The  miseralde  exhausting  struggle  lor  the  mere  shadow  of  truth,  the  stmflgle 
Sx  the  accent  and  sound  and  words  only,  of  tiuUi,  irtiere  no  interest  can  be  fel^ 
and  no  application  is  practicBble;  the  subjection  of  all  the  powers  of  growing 
apimons  of  a  hard  and  one-aided  suhodhnaster ;  the  thoasand- 
a  of  wordicfaanging  and  fkshiooable  style  of  teacbtng,  which  are  made 
is  of  humsn  edncation — all  these  are  sad  d^Miona  from  the  path  of 

U<n«over,  a  strict  and  stiff  adherenoe  to  one  order  is  not  nature's  wt^  of 
tesdiing.  If  it  were,  she  would  train  aa»«ndeddianclers;  and  her  truth  would 
not  Kxommodate  itsdf  sasilyandfredj  to  the  feelings  of  oilmen. 

Bach  a  severe  cooise  would  not  dcrekip  the  trtith  within  man  to  be  his  nseftal 
Bovaiit,  nor  to  be  a  good  and  afbetionate  mother,  whose  hspplnese  and  wisdom 
are  the  happiness  snd  neciBgmty  of  her  diEldreu. 

Hie  power  of  nature,  althoogh  unqoeetionably  leading  to  truth,  leads  with 
no  stUniesK  The  vcdoe  of  the  ni^tingale  sotnids  out  of  tiie  daikneas;  and  all 
tbe  appearencee  of  natura  operate^  in  an  enlivening  freedtmi,  without  the  shadow 
of  omstraint  anywhere,  aooordlng  to  a  preaoribed  order. 

Han  loses  all  the  balance  of  his  powers,  Uie  efficacy  of  his  wisdom,  if  bis 
Buai  IB  too  ooe^dedly  uid  ftocibly  ap^dted  to  any  subject  Nature's  mode  of 
tmnhing  it  therefbre  not  a  brdble  one. 

But  her  teai^iing  Is  steady  and  oonsistent;  and  her  method  is  rtrictly 
aooDomicaL 

EdMation  of  man  to  tonth,  then  art  the  education  of  hla  eristenoeand  bia 
nature  to  satia^g  wisdom. 

Han  who  sedtest  truth  after  this  method  of  nattire,  you  will  Bod  it  In  pn^Kir- 
tion  as  you  make  It  yoor  stand  point  and  your  path. 

In  proportion  at  that  truth  Is  requldte  to  your  repose  and  your  eiOoymen^  at 
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it  la  yaat  guiding  star  in  jcmr  troublM  and  the  sapport  opou  which  jonr  lib 
rata,  in  (h«t  proportioii  it  will  be  jtmi  blewiiig. 

Hie  cirde  of  kuoiriedg^  through  which  ever;  man  In  tag  awn  place  becomei 
hlnmnrl,  b^na  immediMelj  trotind  hhn ;  ftran  hia  bang ;  thnn  his  oloaeot  rala- 
lioBaj  extendi  ftom  thta  begitming;  and  at  «vei7  Incroaae  mnat  Itave  Te&nnm 
to  truth,  that  central  p<Hnt  of  all  powen  tor  bleamng. 

Pure  aetiaHMlity  (o  truth  grows  up  within  a  narrow  aphars ;  and  pure  human 
wiadom  rests  upon  the  solid  baais  of  the  knowledge  of  the  nearest  relatloiia,  and 
of  an  educated  capacICf  tor  dealing  wiUi  the  nearest  droomitances. 

This  wiadom,  which  reveals  itaelf  throng  the  oaousitias  of  out  condition, 
■tm^heu  and  edncatM  our  practical  c^wnty;  and  the  mental  training  wlildi 
^Tesit,iirimideandftead7,aoiiBis(itigof  the  adtoo  of  alt  the  poweiB  upon  the 
^MOMnena  of  nature  in  ttMir  actual  r«Utioni;  and  thai  it  is  related  to  tnith. 

Power  and  feeling  and  practical  oertaintf  are  ita  ezpreeriona. 

Eleratlng  path  of  Datura,  tlieauth  to  which  thon  teadest  is  powM-andkctiaa, 
origin,  tniniog,  completirat,  and  dceUnatton  ot  the  wh<^  ot  humanity, 

Tliou  dost  educate  with  certaintj;  not  to  a  rapid  show  of  growth;  and  the 
BOO  of  nature  ii  oonflued  bj  limita; — hia  speedi  is  the  expTEwoD  and  conse- 
quence of  Ml  knowledge  of  facta. 

lite  disconnected  conlhslon  of  the  adolist  Is  •■  Uttle  &e  b*^  wbidi  nature 
points  on! 

Ihe  man  who  with  raind  course  flits  about  ereij  mtjeot  of  knowledge^  and 
does  not  fortify  his  acquirement!  by  silent  ateady  inveatigation,  loses  the  power 
of  obaenlDg  che«AiIly,  and  with  steady  aaarch,  and  the  stQI  and  geunlne  fdeas- 
nre  of  Mnaibility  to  truth. 

Unsteady  will  l>e  the  progress  of  that  man  wbo,  in  the  horlybariy  of  hia 
■ciolisma,  finds,  to  lie  sure,  material  for  many  wmda,  but  saaifloee  to  them  the 
quietness  of  real  wisdom.  Amidst  his  noisy  pride,  you  will  discorer,  cdose 
around  him.  In  tlie  place  wlieie  the  power  of  a  bleoed  wisdom  would  besm 
brightly,  only  empty  solitudes  and  rlnrknnm 

.Also  the  alolhinl  emp^  wastes  of  dark  ignonnoe  lead  away  ttom  the  path  of 
nature.  Lade  of  knowled^  of  thy  nature,  0  man,  oontracts  the  limits  of  thy 
knowledge,  more  than  the  neceasltiea  of  thy  being.  lUeapprehaisiouof  tbeflnt 
prindldes  of  thy  oondltioD,  deadly  oppreorive  tjntatj,  withhol^og  of  all  the 
pleasnrea  of  truth  and  blessing;  unnatural  want  of  geoersJ  national  enlighten- 
ment in  relatian  to  the  most  hnportaut  aiAnal  need*  and  relatioos  of  mei\  ovtf- 
cloud  and  dark«i  the^  as  the  deep  sliadow  of  ni^t  darkens  the  earth. 

The  effect  of  actual  lilh  in  oppo|ltion  to  the  limer  cooacioaB&MB  of  li^i^  «>• 
demines  our  power  of  lecognidng  truth,  and  perverts  the  poii^  of  the  M^ 
and  noble  simplicity  of  our  fundamental  ideas  and  lusoeptlbilitiea. 

Tlierefbre,  all  faoman  wiadom  is  based  upon  the  strength,  of  a  good  Iteart,  and 
one  obedient  to  truth;  and  all  human  hlnsning^  upon  ita  simplicity  and  Inno- 

Education  of  humanity  in  this  puii^  of  simplicity  sod  innocence  tbon  art 
the  guardian  of  humani^,  wbo  doet  protect  and  giM»  rightly  the  undestroyed 
prlndplee  of  the  heart,  in  ttie  course  of  thdr  mental  development. 

Man  muit  l>e  trained  to  inward  peaoe.  Content  with  one's  condition,  and 
with  tlie  pleasurte  attainable  In  it,  patience,  reverence  and  faith  in  the  love  (/ 
the  Father  under  all  rpstrictions,  that  is  the  right  tnlning  to  wisdom. 
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WlthoQt  iawaid  petce,  man  waztdsra  tixrat  in  wild  wktb.  Hilnrt  tud  longing 
kAw  impoauble  tortaa,  deprive  {dm  (rf  erwj  plMSore  which  pre«ent  blewiiigs 
oAr,  and  or  all  the  powera  of  a  wise,  p&tient,  and  obedient  spirit  If  tlie  IM- 
ingaara  notregoloCed  bjlnwardpeacoytheif  power  destrofB  the  inward  abengtli 
of  (he  man,  and  plague*  him  with  dark  tortnrMi  in  days  during  which  the  chser- 
M  wise  m«n  would  iaugh. 

The  discontented  man  worrlei  himself  within  hie  happy  home,  becauBD  his 
dandng  at  the  lestival,  hia  violin  at  the  concert,  his  addiea  in  the  public  hall, 
wen  not  distingtUabed. 

Peece,  and  qmet  pleaaura,  are  the  flrat  puipoeee  of  hnman  educstion,  and  its 
darting  children.  i£aa,  thj  knowledge  and  amU^n  must  be  subordinate  to 
tfacoB  high  purposM,  or  thy  culiosity  and  ambition  will  become  gnawing  ^onias 

Han,  thou  liveet  not  for  thjsdf  alone,  on  earth.  Ifatnre  educates  thee  for 
niations  with  those  witbont  thee. 

In  proportion  as  Iheae  relations  are  near  to  thee,  0  man,  are  they  Important 
tx  the  training  of  thy  being  for  ita  ends. 

The  complete  mastery  over  a  near  relation,  is  a  soorce  of  wisdom  and  power 
«rer  more  distant  ones. 

Fatherhood  trains  princes,  brotherhood,  dtizeos,    Both  produce  onier  in  the 

■n  the  flrrt  and  most  important  relations  of 

ICan  laliora  in  his  calliug,  and  endures  the  burden  of  a  dtiswn's  labor,  that 
thereby  he  may  eiqoy  in  quiet,  the  pure  bleBsinga  of  his  d<Hnestic  happinem. 

^nienfore  the  education  of  man  Ibr  his  professional  and  soda!  portion,  most 
be  sobordinated  to  the  ultimate  pmpoee,  the  pleasures  of  his  pure  domestLo 


Tber^bre  art  thou,  home,  the  origin  of  all  the  purely  natural  education  of 
huDuuuty. 

Some,  thou  school  of  morals  and  of  the  slate. 

Pirst,  man,  thou  art  a,  child ;  afterward  an  apprentice  in  thy  calling. 

ChildishTlrtueiB  the  blessing  of  thy  days  of  learning;  and  the  first  training 
of  tby  &cnltiea  to  the  eqjoymuit  of  all  tlie  blfings  of  thy  lifo. 

Wboerer  departs  fiom  this  natond  order,  and  ixoee  an  nnnatanJ  edocstloa 
for  state,  Tocation,  auUi<nd^,  or  servitude,  turns  humanity  aaids  from  the  ei^oy* 
ment  of  the  most  natural  blessings,  to  voyage  apou  a  rocky  sea. 

See  ye  not,  0  men,  feel  ye  not,  acma  of  earth,  how  your  upper  rinnnnn  have  k)St 
their  inner  powers  by  thdr  edncstiotiT  Beest  thou  not,  homanitf,  how  their 
divergence  from  the  wise  order  of  nature,  brings  empty  and  barren  curses  upon 
them  and  Hum  Uiem  downward  amongst  their  people  T  Peelest  thou  not,  O 
Eardi,  tow  the  human  race  wanders  awty  from  the  baptnoeas  of  ita  domestio 
rdatioos,  and  everywhere  crowds  to  wild  glittering  shows,  to  make  game  of 
wisdom  and  to  tickle  its  ambitkmT 

Brring  homanity  wandera  afar  off. 

Ood  is  die  nearest  resource  for  humaotty. 

Even  thy  fomily,  0  man,  and  the  wisest  of  thy  pleasures,  will  not  last  thee 

To  suffer  pain  and  death  sod  the  grave,  without  Ood,  tity  nature, 
mlMiiBSi,  goodness,  and  feeling,  has  no  poww. 
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'  Ina<)(l,MthelUb*rof  th7hintie,dieMtircettftIi7ble«iiig^in0odMt}>T 
AUtw^-lik  tbim  belief  BDdeat  tbou  pMM  and  newer  and  wisdom  wbidi  no  p«ia 
nmr  the  grave,  can  ifaake. 

Faith  In  Ood  ia  a  taiteKj  of  human  feeUnft,  IniUbigbnt  ooulitioa;  it  if 
tlie  ctmflding  childliko  tnut  of  luinaaiiit7,  in  the  bthortieod  of  0«d. 

Faith  in  God  it  the  Ibantein  of  peace  In  lile;  peace  in  life  it  the  fbnntain  of 
inward  order;  inirard  order  is  the  fountain  of  tl>e  uoerring  appIicaliMi  of  oar 
powers;  and  thia^iainia  the  aoniM  of  the  growth  of  thon  powers  and  of  tliefr 
truning  in  wisdom ;  wisdom  \t  the  ipring  of  all  human  blesingai 

IHiDs,  lUthinCiod  is  theaouneof  allwiadomaudall  bleningf,  and  is  natore'a 
mad  to  the  pore  ednoatioB  of  man. 

Paith  in  God,  tbon  art  buried  de^  In  the  bdng  of  maa.  As  the  eenae  of 
good  and  evil,  as  the  ineradicable  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  so  immovably  bat 
art  thoQ  lodged  In  oar  inmost  uatnia,  aa  a  Gnmdation  fbr  human  deretopmcmt. 

Faith  in  Qcd,  thoa  art  the  portion  oT  the  people  in  every  misery,  In  every 
oUme.  Thou  ait  the  power  of  men  in  every  exaltation,  and  tlieir  gtrength  in 
every  adversity. 

Faith  in  Clod,  Qiou  art  not  a  seqnel  and  teaolt  of  edacated  wisdom ;  thoa  art 
a  pure  ondowmenC  of  simplicity ;  the  hearicening  ear  of  innooettoe  to  the  voice 
ofuatot^  whose  &ther  b  God. 

Childlliieneas  and  obedience  are  not  the  resnit  and  invariable  oonseqnenoe  of 
a  complete  education ;  they  nnai  be  the  primitive  and  ^Kmtaneous  first  prind- 
^ea  of  human  training. 

mie  wonder  of  wise  men  in  the  depth  of  creation,  and  their  seardiee  into  the 
abyBM  of  the  creator,  are  not  an  edncation  to  this  Mth.  In  the  abysMS  at 
treatian,  the  sean:lier  can  lose  hbnseU)  and  in  its  waters  he  can  wander  ignorautly, 
lar  away  (him  the  tbontalns  of  the  bottomleaa  ocean. 

God,  bther;  Qod,  an  existence  within  the  dwellings  of  men ;  Ood,  witliln  my 
own  inmoet  b^ng;  Ood,  ttie  giver  of  bis  own  gifla  and  of  the  pleasoTes  of  my 
hfb ; — he  is  the  training  of  man  to  tliis  faith ;  this  is  the  power  of  natnre,  who 
basea  all  bith  npon  pleasure  and  experienosb 

Otherwise,  arouse  thraelfl  O  man — I  call  npon  the  peiq)le— atoosc^  0  man,  to 
the  lesson  of  preptMideratJng  goodness.  Let  tliitenoourage  or  soothe  thee;  Utat 
either  happineea  will  on  the  whole  prepouderate.  Wbta  the  Barnes  of  rmasty 
bum  over  thy  head  and  destroy  thee,  will  this  dictnm  of  wise  men  support  thee? 

But  when  thy  EUher  strengthens  thee  inwardly,  malcw  thy  days  oheofii^ 
lifbi  thy  being  above  all  BorTow!^  and  developB  within  UiyseOf  an  ovecbalanoa  nf 
Mroind  e^foyments;  tlien  thou  enjoyeat  the  education  of  nature  to  fiuth  in  God. 

The  bread  which  my  iJiild  eats  fron  my  hand  developa  its  cliild's  feelings; 
not  ita  wonder  at  my  night  watdns  and  my  care  over  ita  after  yeara.  Hnch 
judgment  upon  aj  deeds  would  be  folly,  amt  mi^  lead  ita  heart  astn^,  aod 
away  from  me. 

Simplid^  and  innoofnoe,  pore  human  feeUngs  of  thankflilneas  and  Icrvc^  are 
the  sooroe  of  Olth. 

On  the  pure  childlike  nature  of  men,  is  bSBSd  the  hope  of  everlasting  Hfe; 
and  a  pore  human  &ith  In  God  is  not  possB^  fbr  it  without  (bis  hope. 

The  bad  of  a  tyrant  npon  his  brelhnD,  upon  fiia  d^ldien  of  his  God,  mato 
the  Inmoet  soul  of  humanity  to  shudder  The  widows  and  orphans  of  the  ranks 
of  his  victims  wail,  btimble,  hunger,  behere,  and  di«i 
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IT  God  ifl  the  &ttMT  of  meo,  tben  the  dap  <f  their  death  i«  not  the  d^  of  the 
ftiMUmeQt  of  their  esisteiiM. 

If  there  ia  aaf  perceptual  of  truth  in  thae,  0  man,  apeak.  Does  it  not  ooo- 
flict  with  ttiise  inmon  conrictioii«,  to  believe  that  God  ia  the  talher  of  men,  and 
alao  that  the  liTca  of  these  wretohea  are  completed  M  T 

God  is  not  the  fiitber  of  men,  or  else  de«tli  Is  not  the  completioa  of  our  lib. 

Mac,  thj  inward  eenae  is  a  aaie  guide  to  truth  and  to  thj  dutj ;  and  doet  thoa 
doubt,  whtf)  this  sense  sommoas  thee  to  Immortality  t 

Believe  in  th jaeUj  0  man ;  believe  in  the  inward  intelligenoe  of  thine  own 
soul;  thus  Shalt  thou  believe  in  God  and  immortalitr. 

Ood  IB  the  father  of  humanity ;  Qod'a  children  are  inunortal. 

'Within  thine  inraost  being,  0  man,  Ilea  that  which  with  fklth  and  leveraiM 
lecc^niiee  tmth,  innocence  and  simplicity. 

Bat  simplidtj  and  iunocenoe  are  notpowesKdbjalloien. 

To  many,  this  inward  coDSciousaeaa  of  humanly  ia  a  mere  dream ;  and  fhitb 
In  Ood  and  immortally,  baaed  upon  this  inner  oonadoOBDeea,  a  oonteiDpt  and  « 


Ood,  who  within  mj  bting  dD«t  with  strength  and  power  teach  me  truth, 
vrisdom,  holiness,  (aith  and  inuoortality ;  Ood,  who  heareet  all  the  children  of 
God ; — Ood,  whom  all  the  good,  feeling,  pure  and  loving  among  men  understand 
all  alike; — God,  shall  I  wK  listen  to  the  leeBOns  within  my  innost  nature,  which 
are  true  «ad  which  must  belruel    Shall  I  not  beUeve  what  I  am  and  what  I  do  I 

Faith  in  God  osusesaMpanMlon  of  men  into  the  children  of  Ood  and  the 
children  of  the  woild.    Faith  in  the  bth^iood  of  Ood  is  laith  in  immortality. 

God,  fidher  of  man,-  Uan,  child  of  God;  this  is  the  aim  of  bith. 

Tbia  fiuth  In  God  is  a  tendency  of  man  bi  his  relationa  to  hia  blesnngs. 

Parental  love  and  filial  love,  these  blessingE  of  thy  house,  0  man,  era  remits 

ofbidL 

Thy  lighLfiil  enjoyments,  husband  and  father,  the  ploaaant  sobmistdon  of  thy 
wife  and  the  deep  and  aonl-elevating  gratitude  of  thy  children,  are  the  remits 
of  thy  bitb  in  Ood. 

Faith  in  my  own  &ther,  who  ia  a  ciiild  of  Ood,  Is  ft  training  lor  my  Mtti  tn 
Ckd. 

Hy  lyth  in  Ood  is  a  rrinfbroement  of  myfelth  in  God,  and  of  every  duly  of 
Ky  hOQSB. 

Bo,  0  elevating  naton^  thou  dost  bind  together,  in  thy  ^sdpline^  my  duties 
and  my  jdeesoreaj  and  at  thy  band  man  is  guided  from  {deaHUTes  eqjoyed  to 
new  duties. 

AU  humanity,  prince  or  gnlgeot,  master  or  aervant,  ia  disciplined  fbr  the 
eq)e<JBl  dutiee  of  its  station  by  the  eqjoyment  of  its  most  intunato  natonl 
idationa. 

The  prince  who  Is  the  child  of  Us  God,  ia  the  child  of  his  blher. 

The  prince  who  is  child  of  his  &tha-,  ia  fether  of  his  pec^ 

The  snlqect  who  is  child  of  hia  God,  Is  child  of  his  fitthw. 

^nie  aubject  who  is  diild  of  his  fUher,  Is  diild  of  hia  prinoe. 

Station  of  prince,  representatian  of  Ood,  bther  of  the  nation.  Station  of 
sntigect,  child  of  the  prinoe,  are  eadi,  the  child  of  God.  Eow  soft  and  staoi^ 
and  subtle  is  this  interweaving  of  the  natural  rtdations  of  bumauity. 

O  hmwudty  in  thy  loftiiteal 
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But  vain  la  the  aenae  oT  tbf  worth,  to  ■  dsgnded  people. 

I  scarcely  venture  to  name  thy  rank,  bonMboMer.  What  art  thon,  and  whit 
eanit  thou  bef  An  ox  Ibr  nleT  ^le  maatef  of  thy  house.  The  repreoeiiU- 
Un  of  tbe  prince,  wJUiia  tty  but,  0  nun  in  thy  degtadatUml  0  Lord  and 
Father  of  aU[ 

In  wfaatever  low  ttate,  the  aerTantUtnhIg euence  like hia master;  and  tab]' 
nttOK  enUUed  to  the  mtiBbctkm  of  bia  neceaaitlee. 

YoT  the  raising  of  tbe  people  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  proper  blnaingB  of  their 
«xlat«QM^  are  the  high  the  &then  of  tbe  low. 

And  aU  the  people  depend,  lor  the  enjoyment  of  ttarar  domeatio  hapfunesi^ 
upon  their  pure  childlike  coofldence  In  the  paternal  feeling  of  tbeir  loida;  uil 
upon  the  fulfillment  of  tbe  paternal  dntiea  of  their  lordi^  for  the  educatlDn  and 
eleration  of  their  children  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  blcMingf  of  bninani^. 

!■  Ihia  expectation  of  men  a  dream  ?  Is  their  childlike  ezpectalian  a  mero 
vMon  in  their  sleep  and  vearinEea  of  their  degntditioDT 

Faith  In  Ood,  thou  art  the  atrength  of  their  hope. 

PriDcea  who  believe  in  Ood,  and  ondMstand  tbe  brolberbood  of  men,  Dnd  in 
this  belief  a  atlmalaa  to  ereiy  du^  of  tbeit  station.  They  are  men  trained  by 
divine  power  tar  the  blessing  ot  their  peoide. 

Princes  who  dlsbeheve  the  btheitiood  of  God  and  tbe  brotberbood  of  men, 
And  bi  tbia  tmlielier  the  sourcu  of  a  t«nib1e  annibOation  of  tiieir  rec^nition  of 
their  duties.  They  are  men  of  tenor ;  and  tbdr  power  works  destnictio)).  In 
the  recognition  of  tbe  ■supreme  paternal  autbori^  of  Ood,  princes  aaaume  to 
tbemaelvea  the  obedience  of  theb  people  «a  a  religiona  duty. 

And  tbe  prince  who  does  not  found  his  own  rights  and  duHes  upon  obedience 
to  God,  fbonda  hia  throne  upon  the  mutable  nnda  of  popular  belief  in  his  ova 

Ftitb  in  Ood  is  in  thia  view  the  bond  of  nnion  between  prince  and  aulijecta ; 
Xbe  bond  of  the  intimate  connection  amongst  the  relations  of  men  lor  happineea. 

Unbelief  disbelief  in  the  brothertiood  and  Ostenial  duties  of  man,  dtarecogni- 
Uon  and  contempt  of  the  paternal  rights  <:€  Ood,  obstinate  bardloesa  in  the  mis- 
aae  of  power,  ere  the  disaolulian  t^all  tbe  pure  bonds  of  tbe  happy  relations  of 
humanity. 

Tbe  clergy  are  the  announoen  of  the  lUheriiood  ot  Ood  and  of  the  brotber- 
bood of  men;  and  their  station  ia  tbe  central  point  [bunion  between  the  natural 
rehtiana  of  men,  and  the  blesnngs  which  come  from  faith  in  Ood. 

Faith  in  Ood  is  the  source  of  all  the  pore  paternal  and  filial  fbdlngs  of  men; 
the  source  of  all  nprightnees. 

Faith  in  God  without  paternal  or  filial  feeUng,  la  a  mere  ^ttering  noDienU^, 
without  power  fbr  blesKng. 

The  haughty  admidistration  of  laws,  the  paadng  of  seutencee  according  to  the 
ancient  blasphernies  which  have  grown  op  in  tbe  studies  of  the  law  and  the 
oourts,  is  a  mummery  in  imitation  of  justice,  and  no  bleaaing  to  the  peopIcL 

Security  and  Innocence,  those  souroea  of  trare  virtue  among  the  people,  those 
consequences  of  wise  and  fatherly  justice,  sre  conseqoenoes  of  GUth. 

Hardy  and  outrageous  attadra  upon  innooenM,  right  and  truth,  those  erl- 
denoea  of  the  absence  of  a  paternal  feeling  In  the  administration  of  ths  laws  I^ 
a  country,  aie  ttie  consequences  of  unbeBet 

Violaioe  and  impudent  bold  usntpallon  oontnij  to  ifgfat  and  innooenoc^  in 
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the  ^irlt  oT  «  lutioii,  are  oonroea  of  nalicuial  poweriMneas;  and  thug  iinbfiW 
its  aource  of  nich  powerleaBnees. 

Aod  OD  the  other  hand,  fatherlj  and  fhiii^iiir^i  fbeiingg  Lq  the  n&tional  spiri^ 
are  tlw  •Mraa  of  all  pan  nalional  bleamags. 

Id  like  nieiuier,  the  ballef  in  Qod  among  the  people,  m  a  MOioe  oT  all  pore 
BatiaDal  yirtoe,  all  popular  bleaalng^  and  all  national  pover. 

Sin  is  the  •ource  and  consequence  of  unbelieE  It  ia  the  action  of  men  oaD> 
traiy  to  Um  inner  teachingB  of  our  natura  aa  to  right  ud  wrong.  Sin,  the 
Bource  of  tite  p^reraion  of  our  Bnt  fiukdaneotal  ideoe,  and  of  our  pore  natural 
feelingB.  Sin,  the  deatruclian,  0  man,  of  thy  Suth  in  thjeeUI  aod  in  thine  in- 
ward Datun^deetniction  of  thy  &ith  in  God,  of  th;  childlike  feelings  toward  him. 

Open  «n;  defiance  of  God  bj  man. 

Abboirenoe  of  sin;  pure  feeling  of  the  childlilce  relation  of  man  to  Ood,  exr 
preaeion  aod  leault  oT  the  &ith  of  bmnanit;  in  the  revelation  of  Qod  within  itt 

AUiorrence  of  open  sin :  feelings  of  a  child  toward  a  man  who  InsnUi  bia 
fctliBr  and  mother. 

National  abhonenee  of  a  people  against  public  sinners;  pledge  and  seal  of 
national  taith,  and  of  the  childlike  feelings  of  the  people  toward  thur  supreme 
bead. 

ITational  abhonenee  by  a  people  of  the  open  defiance  by  thdr  prinoe  of  Qod, 
is  a  ^n  of  national  virtne,  and  of  the  weakening  of  the  feith  and  obedience  of 
(he  people  toward  tbur  supreme  be«d. 

Unbelief  i  sonroe  of  the  deetruction  of  all  the  innn'  bonds  of  aodetj. 

TTnbelief  In  rulers;  source  of  disobedience  in  subjects. 

Paternal  feeling  and  p"*-"""'  treatment  by  ruins  eetabli^se  and  assores  the 
obedience  of  siib}oat& 

Unbd^aT  deaboys  the  wnrce  of  obedienoa 

Under  a  roler  who  is  not  a  lather,  the  teudew^  of  tlie  pec^  can  not  be 
toward  the  undenAanding  of  a  popular  characXar,  pure  in  thought  and  h^ipy  in 
childlike  obedienoe. 

The  oonaequencea  of  unbelief: — Daily  increadng  burden^  daily  decresdng 
paternal  goodnees,  arbitrary  exertion  of  powM  fbr  no  good  purpose  bntastia 
andnnnatural  abases  of  gOTemmental  authority,  oppreaaive  intennediateoffloen, 
dBoease  of  power  In  the  people  to  oppooe  them,  are  among  the  inevitable  con- 
■equencesoTagOTemment  without  feith;  whidi  ds^Heaa  the  ligfats  (tf  God  and 
of  humanly. 

The  peroeptioa  by  the  people  of  the  perrendcKi  of  paternal  authiHity  is  the 
diBolutian  of  the  pore  bonds  of  nature  between  the  prince  and  bia  pec^o. 

Thoa,  good  and  motheriy  nature,  dost  knit  the  bands  of  eocial  relations 
tbraugh  the  ijlessiiiga  of  mntual  b^tpineas, 

And  it  ia  the  popular  perception,  the  national  feeling  of  the  blessing  of  this 
happlnea^  which  bleaees  and  sanctifies  these  relatltnis  through  the  gtstitude, 
love  and  felth  of  the  people  toward  their  ruler.  Here  therefore  is  the  saoed 
•Doroe  of  all  patriotjam  and  civic  virtue. 

I  am  touching  strings  unused,  and  not  aocordant  wltii  feahionable  tones. 
Despise  the  sound,  dance-mwdo,  trilling  calumnies  and  diown  my  voice; 
leaving  pure  humanity  and  truth  unnoticed. 

AH  the  powers  of  humanity  only  accomplish  blsasingB  throu^  feith  in  God; 
12 
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•Dd  tli«  patenial  ctuncter  of  piinoeo,  the  onl^  Knircai  of  bleadngg  tat  fiie  pao- 
[dc^  BTs  tbeconieqnenM  of  tliii  Guth  in  God. 
Ifm,  how  low  tboa  ituideBt  I    If  thj  prince  la  ■  child  of  Ood,  hit  antbofi^ 

HBrBhaDdina61eotezeroiwof«atliori^iai)otpat«ni«l;  It  not  asigattf&Uli 
in  God.  It  Is  the  destmctioti  of  the  hi^raat  attributes  of  both  prinea  and 
ooa&tTf;  of  the  pare  childlike  feeling- of  the  people  toward  the  prince. 

I  can  not  vpfij  to  Buch  oo&dact,  allhoii^  lo  conunon  among  penetrating 
minda  in  the  service  of  princes,  the  name  of  high  treaooa. 

But  what  leM  Ea  tl^  when  their  interpret  tiie  pctenial  authority  of  the  princo 
to  include  tbtt  right  of  both  good  and  evil,  of  both  ri^t  andwnmgT 

What  leM  ia  it,  when  in  the  prince's  name  ther  deebo;  the  happinees  itf 
hooaeholdB,  rob  them  of  their  goods,  and  cotbt  innooence  with  infiunj  and 

Bond  of  union  between  humanity  and  its  bleMinf^  belief  of  prince  and  peo- 
ple in  the  supreme  Lord  of  hmnaiiity,  Guth  in  God,  thoa  alone  protecteet  m«a- 
kind  from  such  perila. 

All  mibelief  ia  arrogant;  bat  Sdth  in  Qod,  the  childlike  feeling  of  bnmanit}' 
toward  Ood,  givea  a  qniet  mblinutj  to  every  exertimi  of  its  poweca. 

A  brilliant  and  Qashlng  creation  of  hnmaaity,  ia  that  hardy  laughing  <»nr^^ 
at  danger  and  deatructioD,  which  ia  a  hnman  power ;  but  It  ia  Qu£>vonble  to  a 
diildlike  fe^ng  toward  Ood. 

Diligent  economical  obb  of  ereiy  gift,  aainnUion  after  the  itrengtbeniag  of  ttte 
fkniltiee,  ia  the  path  of  nature  to  the  development  and  atrengthening  of  all  the 
powers ;  and  in  every  degradation  and  every  weekncaa  tl^  ia  an  Inclination  of 
the  pure  duldlikmeaa  of  humanity  to  Qod. 

A  pToneneM  to  degrading  shadows,  impulse  to  make  sport  with  the  bcnltiea 
and  powen^  and  to  hide  ita  weaknesses,  is  a  maA  of  the  loweot  and  weakest 
humanity,  turned  aaide  ftom  the  natural  order  of  develiqimenL 

Ontward  and  inward  human  nobieneee,  cnitlvated  in  tiie  natural  method,  la 
tuiderstanding  and  paternal  teelinga  toward  a  lower  order  of  endowment. 

Han,  in  thy  elevation,  nae  thy  powers  Ibr  this  purpose. 

Paternal  exercise  of  high  endowments  toward  the  undeveloped  and  weak  flock 
tt  common  humanly. 

Pure  blessing  of  humanilr,  thou  art  the  power  and  the  iseolt  of  tuXb. 

Ony  cell,  pleasure  be  within  thee  [    ThoualsoartaoonsequeDoeofthia  Uth. 

Hul,  myself  and  my  hut  I 

In  order  that  hnmani^  may  believe  in  God,  I  abide  En  this  hut 

The  laith  of  the  people  In  the  tmeministeraof  Godla  the  touroe  of  thepeaoe- 
ftilnesa  oT  my  life. 

The  priests  of  God  are  the  miseaentativea  of  the  pure  patenial  relation  of 
humanity. 

Thy  powM'  oonsecnted,  la  te  enlightenment  of  Ood. 

God's  enlightenment  is  love,  wisdom,  and  fatherhood. 

O  thou  wfao  wandereot  near  my  hut,  would  thai  I  were  even  a  riiadowofthe 
power  of  my  Qod. 

O  Sun,  thou  picture  of  his  power,  thy  dt^  la  completed.  Tium  goeat  down 
behind  my  monntain,  0  day  of  my  completion.  0  hops  of  the  ooming  morning, 
0  power  of  m;  laith. 
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I  Imot  an  fteedom  upon  Juatioe;  but  I  see  no  oertain  justioe  in  tUs  world, 
«zo^  that  inqHTed  bj  nmidlcltf ,  piety  add  lore^  and  in  huQuuily  as  enli^tened 
bj  this  inspinUioi). 

Ail  bmilj  administration  of  Jngtioe,  which  it  the  greaCafl^  purest  and  most 
geaenUy  eiyayed  in  all  ths  world,  has  bb  a  whole  no  aonrce  except  love;  and 
jet,  in  the  simplicity  of  all  the  natioos,  it  accompUafae*  the  general  bleasing  of 
the  world. 

Aa  all  jnstice  resta  npoa  lore,  ta  does  fteedom  npon  Jostice.  Pure  childlike- 
aem  is  the  tral  source  of  freedom,  wblch  rests  apon  Justice;  and  pure  &thN^ 
hood  ta  the  source  of  all  suoh  goTemment  as  is  elevated  enoogfa  to  do  jostiaev 
•nd  to  love  O'eedom. 

And  tbe  Hjorce  of  justice  and  of  all  wortdlf  bleasiiiga,  the  aourcee  of  the  love 
and  brotherhood  of  men,  these  rest  upon  the  great  idea  of  religion ;  that  we  are 
the  cfaildren  of  Qod,  and  that  tbe  belief  in  this  truth  Is  the  sure  foundation  of 
■11  human  bappines.  In  this  great  idea  of  religion  lies  the  spirit  of  all  true 
political  wisdom  which  seeks  tbe  real  bappinees  of  tbe  people ;  for  alt  the  moral 
ftcuMiee,  all  enlightenment  and  human  wisdom,  rest  upon  the  same  baats  of  the 
&ith  of  hooMilt;  in  Ood. 

ForgetfiihiesB  of  Qod,  n^lect  of  the  filial  relation  of  humanit;  to  God,  is  tbe 
•ooroe  of  the  dentniction  of  all  tbe  power  of  morality,  enligbteoment  and  wis- 
dom, lor  the  bleauQg  of  humanity.  Therefore  is  this  loss  of  filial  feeling  toward 
Ood  the  greiLteBt  of  human  misroTtuQefl,  since  it  renders  all  Qod's  paternal  In- 
,  rtructioB  impcenble;  and  the  reetomtion  of  this  lost  fliinl  feeling  is  the  salvatioQ 
of  the  lost  dtUdien  of  God  cm  earth. 

The  man  of  Qod  who  throogh  the  sorrows  and  death  of  humanity  re-ettab- 
lidiei  this  uniTersally  loat  filial  fueling  toward  Ood,  is  the  savioar  of  the  woil^ 
the  sacrificed  prie«t  of  God,  the  mediator  between  God  and  God-forgetting 
humanity,  ffis  teachings  are  pure  justice,  an  Instnictive  phUoeopby  for  all  peo- 
ple; tbe  rerelation  of  Qod  Uie  Father  to  the  loat  IBM  of  his  children. 
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IX.   THE  TRUE  ORDER  OF  STDSIES. 


Wi  take  it  Sa  granted  that  there  u  k  ntmul  ordw  of  derritt^ 
uent  in  tbe  oonrse  of  the  wnenoee,  and  that  it  oog^t  to  be  followed  in 
the  ooarae  of  oommoD  edooaUon.  BMirting  from  these  awumptions, 
we  eeek  to  find  what  that  order  is,  and  arriTe  at  the  oonclaaion  that 
there  are  Gve  great  studiet  for  the  human  epirit,  —  Matheais,  FhTBosi 
History,  Psychology,  and  llieol<^,  —  whieh  mnat  be  punned  in  the ' 
(vder  in  which  wa  have  here  wuned  them.  This  dtcle  of  five  points 
moat  be  embraced  in  every  soh^ne  of  eduoation,  whether  fbr  the  nor- 
sery,  the  subprimary  aobool,  the  primary  school,  the  grammar  school, 
the  high  school,  or  the  college.  No  one  of  them  is  to  Im  omitted,  in 
any  echool,  uotit  the  stodent  enters  the  profoMiooal  school  in  wtiieh 
he  is  to  prc^[)are  directly  for  the  exercise  of  Us  proftesoo  or  calling 
in  life. 

We  also  take  it  for  granted  that  there  is  a  natural  order  of  devel- 
opment in  the  human  powers,  and  that  studies  ihonld  be  so  arranged 
as  to  develop  the  powers  in  this  order.  Starting  from  this  assumption, 
we  arrive  at  the  Oonelosion  that  the  ability  to  reoeive  impraaions, 
that  is,  the  perceptive  power,  Grat  shows  itself;  next,  a  power  to  con- 
cave or  imagine;  thirdly,  the  power  of  reasoning ;  fourthly,  the  power 
to  decide  and  act  upon  the  decisions  of  reason.  Horeover,  these 
faculties  are  called  out  in  their  proper  order  of  development  by  taking 
the  five  branohes  of  study  in  their  proper  order,  —  aud  this  hannoay 
of  the  results  of  oor  two  lioee  of  inquiry  is  a  preeumptiTe  proof  of 
their  correctness. 

These  are  the  oonclusions  at  which  we  have  arrived,  and  which  we 
propose  to  illustrate  somewhat  at  length  in  the  present  paper.  Their 
great  breadth  and  genereJity,  and  the  demand  which  they  make,  npw 
those  who  accept  them,  to  ohange  the  whole  diaracter  of  onr  eduea- 
tion  from  the  hour  of  the  child's  birth  to  the  day  of  hia  graduation 
from  eollege,  must  be  our  ^»ology  for  the  length  of  our  remarks,  aad 
for  our  request  that  the  reader  should  not  dismiss  them  from  his  mind 
without  a  candid  consideration  of  their  value. 

It  is  maniroit  that  the  fiicultics  which  are  first  developed  should  be 
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lirt  eserolsed  by  a  jodioions  trniniiig.  It  it  trne  Uwt,  in  one  hobo, 
ill  the  &oulti«fl  are  developed  together,  — that  glimmeriiigs  of  reason, 
•ad  fuDt  indicationa  of  a  will,  are  peroeired  in  the  jonngest  iofuiL 
Ttiits,  alao,  in  edaaation,  the  child  is  to  be  treated  from  the  b^;imiing 
aa  a  raaamiable  and  free  agent  Bat  the  perceptive  powere  become 
peifeeted  in  tbeir  aation  l<Hig  before  the  reason  is  matured,  or  the  will 
■tnmglj  developed.  Per  the  first  few  yean  of  a  child's  life  its  prin* 
dpal  oeoupation  ia  that  of  learning  to  reoogniie  material  things  bj 
their  fbrma.  Hub  natural  education  in  geometry  b^ns  throngfa  the 
•ye  at  the  age  of  a  few  days;  and,  daring  the  wholeof  ohildbood,  the 
atteutiaa  is  strongly  directed  to  those  cliaraeteristiae  of  bodies  whioh 
appeal  to  the  aeoaef.  By  the  age  of  fifteen  the  peroeptive  powers  are 
frequently  in  thmr  higheet  state  of  development.  The  powers  of  lim- 
a^nation  are  not  nsoally  manifested  at  all  tmtil  the  age  of  two  or 
duee  yean;  never  in  a  distinct  form  before  the  age  of  seven  or  eight 
BKMtbs,  and  seldom  if  ever  attain  tbeir  fullest  vigdr  before  the  age  of 
twenty.  Iht  leaaoning  powen  cannot  usually  be  riiown  to  exist 
eatirely  distinct  from  the  other  faculties  until  the  ageof  ten  or  twelve 
years,  and  seldom  reach  their  perfection  before  the  age  of  thirty. 
Hie  will  manifests  itself,  attd  comes  to  maturity  no  earlier  than  the 
power  of  reaeoning. 

Hence  nature  herself  indioatee  that  the  stndiee  of  the  child  should 
fidlov  in  such  Eucoesaion  that  his  peroeptive  powen  should  first  be 
neroiaed  more  than  any  other ;  that  his  imaginative  powers  should 
next  be  called  into  play ;  and  that  those  studies  wbioh  require  reason- 
iag,  and  those  whi^  treat  of  his  responsibilities,  should  not  be  given 
him  at  too  early  an  age,  A  nan  must  first  learn  fketa,  then  conceive 
bypotheaea,  before  he  cao  reason  of  abstract  truths,  and  deduce  laws 
of  duty. 

It  is  also  self-«Tident  that  there  must  be  a  natoral  sequeoce  or  order 
of  truths,  or,  as  it  has  been  called,  a  hierarchy  of  soiences.  In  our 
Tiew  of  tfaa  whole  field  of  knowledge,  we  see  it  divided  into  five  great 
branches;  Hathcsis^  I^ysies,  History,  Ps^ehology,  and  Theology. 
Theoli^  treats  of  the  uncreated  Creator,  and  of  onr  special  relations 
to  Him.  Psycholc^  treats  of  man,  who  may  be  eallcd  the  created 
erealor.  History  deals  with  the  thongbts  and  deeds  of  men ;  that  is, 
with  the  creatjons  of  the  created.  Physics  treat  of  the  material  world, 
that  is,  of  the  creations  of  the  uncreated,  with  the  creation  in  Uie  usual 
agnse  of  that  word.  Physiee  thus  bear  the  same  relatioD  to  Theology 
that  History  does  to  Psychology,  and  may  hence  be  called  Natural 
History.  Hatheris  treats  of  that  field  of  space  and  time  in  whidi  the 
deeds  of  History  and  of  Natural  History  are  wrought ;  that  is,  if  we 
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oouider  time  and  i^ce  is  hftving  objectiTe  re»litf ,  HatlieBiB  deals 
with  the  ODOreating  unoreated. 

Now,  all  poeaible  objaota  of  human  thought  are  oompiised  tindn 
one  or  aoother  of  these  five  heads,  aod  these  five  studies  logical!  j  pte- 
oede  each  other  in  the  order  we  have  here  indioaUd.  Mathematioa 
moat  precede  Phjaics,  beoaose  oonceptiooB  of  form,  time,  and  number, 
neoeaaaiitj  preoede  any  oonceptiona  of  material  phenomena,  which  are 
Bobjeot  to  the  lawa  of  form,  time,  and  number.  In  other  words,  Me- 
chanics treats  of  motion  in  straight  lines  or  in  curved  orbits,  of  tha 
transfer  of  ferce  in  various  directions  snbject  to  the  oondilaons  of 
geometry,  of  the  strength  of  materials  in  Tarions  ftrms,  and  of  tiie 
adaptation  of  those  forms  to  the  pnrposes  of  art ;  all  of  which  implios 
geometrical  knowledge.  Gheoiistr;  deals  with  definite  proportions, 
with  the  laws  of  multiples,  and  of  oombinalions,  bo  that  it  necessarilj 
requires  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic.  Botany  and  lodlogj  in  their 
morphology  reqnird  both  geometry  and  arithmetic ;  ia  their  physi- 
ology, chemistry,  and  in  both  departments,  met^anica. 

As  Hathematioa  thus  neceflsarily  preoede  Fhjaice,  so  Pbymos  most 
precede  History.  All  that  men  do  must  be  done  in  this  world  of  onra, 
apon  these  materials  set  before  us,  while  anbjeot  to  the  conditions  of 
our  material  frame.  All  the  thoughts  of  men  must  be  expressed  either 
by  word,  by  symbol,  or  by  a  work  of  art;  —  and,  of  these,  even  words 
imply  a  knowledge  of  the  outward  world,  for  all  words  were  origiually 
figurative.  Hence,  every  historical  study  ronat  be  preceded  by  the 
knowledge  of  a  certain  amount  of  phyeioal  truth,  that  is,  of  Natural 
History.  We  miglit  add  that  while  the  deeds  of  men  are  wrought  by 
physical  agenb,  a  great  deal  of  the  thought  of  man  has  been  expended 
npon  physical  theories ;  so  that  a  just  appreciation  of  human  thought 
and  action  requires  a  knowledge  of  that  material  world  which  has 
been  the  theatre  of  men's  actions,  and  the  object  of  bo  many  of  their 
thou^ta. 

Agun,  Psychology  requires  a  knowledge  of  Physiology  and  of 
History.  We  know  nothing  of  the  human  soul  save  through  its  actions, 
interpreted  by  onr  own  ooDsoiousneBS ;  —  including  in  its  actions  its 
thoughts  as  uttered  in  words.  Lastly,  Theology  requires  a  knowledge 
of  Psychology  and  of  Natural  History.  For  we  can  know  nothing,  by 
natore,  oonoeming  the  Creator,  in  whose  image  we  are  made,  except 
by  first  studying  his  works,  and  eepedally  that  image  of  Himself 
which  He  has  placed  within  ns.  We  may  have  religion  with  bot 
little  theolo^,  but  we  cannot  have  any  theology,  at  all,  without  some 
previous  knowledge  of  ourselves,  and  of  the  other  works  of  Ood. 

It  must  be  evident,  ther^ore,  that  the  Mathematics  logically  take 
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Qi0  1e«d  M  Ae  gteiA  uti  indiBpeDaable  fonndftticHi  of  all  leonuDg.  It 
ia  Dot  only  impoeubla  to  dispeoaa  with  them,  but  impossible  to  plue 
them  anjwhere  else  than  at  the  begiaoiiig  of  all  intellaotoal  education. 
No  man  oan  poseibl;  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  a&Tthing  in  the  world 
without  &nt  attainiiig  some  mathamatioal  knowledge  or  power.  That 
mathematioal  knowledge  may  have  been  gained  unoonsoioaaly,  and 
may  not  have  amoged  itself  in  a  distinct  sci«itifio  form  in  his  mind ; 
bat  it  must  be  there,  ibr  there  cannot  possibly  be  any  int«lleotiial  life 
wbaterer  upon  oar  planet  which  doee  not  begin  with  a  perception  of 
matiiematioal  tmth.  A  nataral  method  of  ednoation  requires  ns 
therefore,  to  pay  our  earliest  attention  to  the  derelopment  of  the  child's 
power  to  grasp  the  truths  of  spaoe  and  tima 

filalheeis  would  naturally  divide  itself  into  three  great  braocbea, 
troktii^  of  space,  of  time,  and  of  number.  Geometry  nnfolds  the 
Laws  of  spaoe;  atg^ta  tbose  of  time ;  and  arithmetic  those  of  num- 
bet.  Other  braachea  of  Mathematics  are  geoeiat«d  by  the  oombina- 
tioQ  of  these  three  fnodamental  branches.  Now,  geometry,  arithmetic, 
and  algebra,  should  be  taught  in  a  natural  order.  There  ia  a  diffioulty 
in  deuding,  nmply  from  the  logical  sequenoe,  what  that  order  is,  be- 
cause the  fundaoMutal  ideas  of  the  three  studies  are  so  nearly  inde- 
pendent of  each  other.  Pure  algebra,  as  the  science  of  time,  cannot, 
however,  be  evolred  without  reference  to  number  and  space;  it  will, 
to  s«y  the  least,  in  the  very  prooesa  of  its  evolution,  generate  aridi- 
netie.  But  geometry  can  be  evolved  without  the  elight«8t  referenoe 
to  lime,  although  not,  to  any  extent,  without  referenoe  to  number. 
^e  idea  of  number  ia  one  of  the  earliest  abstractions  &om  our  con- 
templaticMi  of  the  material  world. 

The  relative  order  in  which  these  studies  should  be  pursued  will, 
however,  be  made  more  manifest  on  referenoe  to  the  order  of  develop- 
ment of  the  child's  powers.  Xamber,  though  an  early  abstraction 
finra  phenomena  in  sgaoo,  is  a  much  higher  and  more  difficult  conoep- 
tion  than  eone^ons  of  fbrm.  The  child  recognises  the  shape  of 
individual  -things  long  before  he  can  count  than,  and  geometry  riionld 
therefore  precede  arithmetic  in  hb  education.  But  time  is  much  more 
difficult  of  oomprehension  than  space,  —  it  requires  a  riper  effort  of 
the  mind  to  conoeive  of  pure  time  without  events,  than  of  pure  space 
withont  bodies.  Ae  latter  remains,  so  to  speak,  visible  to  the  mental 
eye ;  the  former  does  not  even  in  imagination  address  any  of  the  sensea. 
Oeomelry  is,  therefore,  the  first  stady  in  an  intellectual  conrse  of 
education ;  generating  and  leading  to  arithmetic,  and  through  that  to 
algebra ;  preparing  the  way  also  for  Phyalcs,  and  thus  for  History, 
Metaphysics,  and  Theology.     We  must  begin  intellectual  education 
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with  geometrj,  leading  the  ohild  tiinnigh  other  stndifls  u  npidlj  utd 
in  Booh  order  u  the  amovit  of  his  geometrioal  knovledge  jiuttfiea  &iid 
demandH.  Some  knowledge  of  geometrj  ie  gainod  bj  an  infant  within 
a  week  of  its  birth ;  and  when  it  firat  oomea  to  tohool  it  has  nsnall j 
gainedat  first  h»nd  from  natnre  a  suffident  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
Bpaoe  to  Mtre  m  a  baaia  fbr  a  good  deal  of  other  inibrmation  pidced 
up  here  and  there. 

If,  now,  we  oeoader  tJte  order  of  Bubdirimon  in  phjneal  ■tadj,  we 
■hall  find  here,  alaa,  three  prindpal  departments  of  Bcienoe;  meahani- 
eal,  ohemioal,  and  rital,  Tbe  laws  of  color,  aoond,  odor,  and  fiaror, 
may  appear  at  first  eight  irrednoible  to  either  of  theae  three  divisions; 
but  a  closer  examination  of  the  qneetion  will  ^ow  as  that  this  arises 
■imply  from  an  intermiDgling  of  psjcholo^oal  rtHations  with  the  phjsi- 
oal  phenomena,  ^e  tiiree  diviuoas  of  Phfrios  natarvlly  ibllow  each 
other  a>  we  have  named  tbem.  Some  knowledge  of  mechaoios,  that 
is,  of  the  lawi  of  fbroe  and  motion,  is  necessary  to  any  knowledge  of 
obemistry,  and  some  knowledge  of  ohemislry  and  of  mechanics  is 
necessary  fbr  any  thoroogh  nnderBtanding  of  plants  and  animals.  But 
it  is  evident  that  all  knowledge  of  Natontl  History  must  begin  with 
observation ;  and  that  one  of  the  uses  of  tiie  previous  knowledge  of 
Mathematics  is  to  teach  the  cfaild  to  observe  with  aoooracy.  Tiio 
tenses  through  which  we  observe  materiat  phenomena  are,  of  all  the 
human  powers,  the  earliest  to  be  developed,  and  should,  therefore,  bo 
the  first  to  receive  a  deliberate  cultivation.  Now,  the  mechanical 
relations  of  bodies,  including  color  and  sound,  are  those  moat  obvious 
to  sense;  the  chemical  are  more  difficult  of  discovery,  and  the  ^ot 
of  vital  powers  oan  soaroe  be  peroeived  without  an  interpretation  from 
our  own  oonsciousness.  Thm  it  is  manifest  that  the  order  of  arrange- 
ment in  thcM  three  departments  of  Physics  is  con&rmed  to  the  order 
of  development  of  the  human  powers ;  and  we  may  add  that,  in  every 
Bobdiviuon  of  tiiese  smaller  departments  of  science,  the  same  prinoi- 
plea  of  olassifioatioD  will  give  ns  both  a  Uieoretioal  and  practical  goide 
to  the  natural  and  most  efi'eotivB  mode  of  teaching  them ;  —we  most 
pve  first  that  which  is  most  dependent  npon  direct  perception,  and, 
afterward,  that  whieh  is  more  dependent  npon  an  aQalysis  of  con- 
sciousoess ;  —  give  fint  that  whidi  is  most  nearly  a  umplo  function 
of  space,  and,  afterward,  that  which  demands  the  oonception  of  time 
or  of  fbroe. 

In  attempting  to  subdiride  die  great  department  of  History,  we 
shall  find  diffionltiea  arising  from  the  complexity  of  the  objects  of 
human  thought  and  action,  and  from  the  multiplioity  of  modes  in 
which  men  have  expressed  tiirir  thoughts  and  emotions.    But  we  are 
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faoUned  to  mftka  oar  priautry  divirion  fonifold.  In  the  first  dtrunon 
we  abonld  pla«e  Agriooltore,  Tcade,  and  SI ano&ctaiw ;  in  the  BOoond 
tha  Fine  Aita ;  in  the  third  Lugiuge  ud  the  history  of  Uioagbt ;  ia 
the  fevrA  EdoeaUon,  Folitioi,  and  Politiokl  Eeonomjr.  That  is,  the 
first  divi^on  shonld  embraett  the  history  of  men's  <q)eTstiDns  on  mata- 
rial  llungB  to  prodnoe  a  tangible  product ;  the  seooad  shonld  treat  of 
neo's  ose  of  fbrms,  oolota,  and  tonee,  in  the  expreoion  of  thought ;  the 
third,  of  the  ezpn«0B  of  tbonght  through  words ;  the  fourth,  of  men's 
•otioffl  on  each  other. 

In  Ps/chology  we  might,  perhaps,  divide  man  into  intellect,  heart, 
■nd  vill,  giving  rise  to  intelieetaal,  iBethetia,  or  moral  and  religious 
philoeophy. 

In  Theology  we  should  be  obliged  to  feel  oantiooity  our  way  by 
the  light  of  Soriptora,  A  natnrst  diTision  might  be  to  consider  Uie 
Divine  Being  as  being  first  the  Creator  of  the  world,  Mcondly  the 
father  of  all  spiritoal  beings.  The  first  would  lead  ns  to  what  ia 
oftlled,  generally,  Natural  Aeligion,  the  second  to  themes  more  peon- 
liar  to  RoTealed  B«ligion ;  the  first  would  treat  of  the  relation  of 
the  physical  world  to  its  Maker,  the  eecood  of  our  own  relntioa  to 
Him. 

l%na,  ont  of  the  fire  great  branohes  of  learning,  Slathesis,  Physiofl, 
History,  Metaphysics,  and  Theology,  we  have  made,  u  a  first  essay 
toward  a  aubdiviuon,  fifteen  elanea,  to  wit:  Geometry,  Arithmetii^ 
Algabrft;  Mechanios,  Chemistry,  Biology;  Trade,  Art,  Language, 
Law ;  Intelleotual  Philosophy,  ^thetits.  Ethics ;  Natural  Theology, 
Beligion.  We  believe  that  all  soand  edncation  gires,  with  or  with- 
out the  consoiousneas^of  the  pupil  and  the  teaober,  inetructioo  in  all 
of  these  fifteen  studies ;  and  that  there  is  no  period  of  a  child's  life  in 
whi^  Ite  ought  tnt  to  be  reoeiTing  direct  iostraation  in  at  least  some 
of  the  clesaes  of  study  belonging  to  each  of  the  five  great  branohes. 
Ibis  iuitniotioo  should  be  adapted  t»  the  child's  age,  consisting,  at 
flnt,  principally  of  those  studies  which  come  first  npon  onr  list,  and 
of  those  which  are  named  first  under  each  branch ;  and  giving  only 
pR^ihotia  biota  aud  fOTetastee  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  course. 

A  tme  sjston  of  tntelleotusl  education  would  take  the  child  at  the 
•ge  of  five  year*  and  give  it  daily  instmaticn  in  the  rimplest  fiicts  of 
geonetrj  and  arithmetic.  Qeometiy  should  be  taught  at  first  without 
naaoning,  simply  as  a  matter  of  peroeption,  either  by  diagrams,  or, 
Mill  better,  by  tangrams,  bricks,  geometrical  solids,  and  simple  models 
for  generating  curves  and  carved  surfaces.  The  latter  would  belong 
to  a  period  five  or  sevea  years  later  in  the  child's  life,  when  the  im- 
n^sation  is  to  be  ezerdsed  sa  well  as  perception.    Arithmetic  ^onld 
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also  be  first  taoght  hj  aotiuJ  ooncreU  nombers ;  DoAiog  bang  b«tt<r 
than  a  hajidrol  of  beana.  With  tluM  the  properties  of  prime  and 
eomposito  Qninbers,  the  oommntatin  principle  of  tbe  faoton  in  matti- 
plication,  and  similar  arilhmetioal  traths,  ma;  be  lAotoK  to  very  joong 
w^lan ;  and  tbe  Ian  of  derivation  of  difiereDtiation  iltiurtrat«d  to 
older  papils.  If  tbere  is  an/  Bonndneea  in  the  Tieva  which  vre  hare 
given  of  the  hibrardiy  of  toienoe,  and  of  the  deTel(^>ment  of  the  human 
powers,  sBoh  works  as  Warren  Colbora's  ioiiniuble  Firat  Leeaona 
■DOBt  not  be  the  first  lessons,  but  must  be  reserved  to  the  age  of  twolve 
or  thirteen  years. 

In  the  department  of  E^jnca,  the  child  of  five  years  gbonld  be 
trained  in  habits  of  observation.  Every  sdiool  fbr  young  ohildren 
should  have  a  cabinet  of  all  the  uineials  common  to  the  neighborhood 
of  the  sohool-hoose,  and  of  all  the  meet  common  plants,  insects,  and 
other  SDimalB,  —  or,  at  least,  good,  well-colored  drawinga  of  them,  — 
and  the  teacher  should  take  frequent  walks  with  the  children,  requir- 
ing them  to  look  for  natural  objeds,  and  name  them  aooordiog  to  the 
lists  aooompanying  the  oabin^  nntil  the  c^ild  can  name,  at  sight, 
several  hundred  of  the  plants  and  inseota  of  his  native  town.  The 
attention  of  the  pnpil  shoi^d  be  directed  not  only  to  the  form,  bat  to 
the  color,  odor,  sonnds,  tastes,  rovg^ess,  or  smoothoess,  of  tbe  vari- 
ous objects.  The  simple  meohaniosl  powers  should  be  illustrated  by 
nmple  apparatus.  Attention  should  also  be  directed  to  the  most 
obvious  cbemioat  phenomena,  such  as  the  oxidation  of  metals,  tiie 
bumtng  of  coal,  to.  By  the  age  of  seren  or  eight  yean,  geogr^Ay 
must  be  taught ;  at  first  wholly  from  the  globe,  afterwards  from  maps 
and  bo<Jcs.  It  is  also  important  to  ^ve  the  ^ild  early  ideas  of  the 
true  natnre  of  tUe  son,  moon,  planets,  and  stars;  their  siie,  motions, 
and  reladve  distaiMMS.  These  Natural  Sciences,  which  are  usually 
reserved  fbr  the  hi^  school,  are,  in  laot,  especially  adapted,  in  their 
Todiments,  for  the  primary  sohool ;  and  if  the  main  facts  were  set 
clearly  befbre  the  child's  mind,  at  the  age  of  from  ei^t  to  twelve 
years,  they  would  enlarge  and  develop  his  powers,  both  of  obeerva- 
tion  and  of  conoeption  or  ima^nation,  and  he  would  be  muoh  better 
fitted  to  etudy  them  logically  at  &e  age  of  sixteen  or  ugfateen. 

In  the  department  of  History  there  will  be  no  call  for  ^lecial  iiH 
struation  until  the  age  of  seven  or  oght  years.  Tho  scholar  may  then 
be  taught  to  observe,  in  the  fields  and  shops  of  the  neighboihood,  the 
modes  of  cultivaUon,  the  machinery  and  manuraotures,  the  artioles  of 
eommerce,  and  tbe  modes  of  packing  and  transporting  them.  He 
must  be  encouraged  also  to  draw,  and  to  ung ;  the  drawing  being  at 
first  the  mmplest  copying  of  the  outlines  of  leaves,  flowers,  &e.,  and 
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tike  ainging  twing  at  fint  mmply  hj  rote.  Langoige  he  wiU  lure 
learned  oralt  j  from  his  earliest  yt»TS,  —  bat  at  tlie  age  of  five  or  riz 
he  niDBt  be  tanght  to  analjte  words  into  tlieir  phonedo  elements,  snd 
a  fev  weeks  or  months  afterward  be  tangfat  letters  as  the  repreaent*- 
tiTSfl  of  these  phonetio  elements.  Spelling,  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
mnBt  be  striotlf  aToided  for  some  years,  as  it  has  a  miaohieToua  effect 
oa  the  child's  whole  oatore,  slight  and  usaallj  onootioed,  bnt  real  and 
misdiierona,  as  fhr  as  it  goes.  In  order  to  insure  good  habits  of 
leading  let  a  phonic  alphabet  (booka  in  the  Ginonnati  alphabet  are 
most  aooesBible)  be  used  Soi  at  least  two  years,  and  let  there  be  a 
daily  drill  in  phooetio  analysis  and  synthesis  of  words  fbr  four  or  fire 
yeara.  As  for  Law,  its  rudiments  will  be  incidentally  tao^t,  suffi- 
ciently for  so  early  an  ago,  by  the  discipliue  of  the  aohool-honse,  by 
aocideotal  refbreneea  to  political  qaegtbns,  and  by  the  roles  of  honor 
in  the  games  and  sports  of  the  playground. 

In  the  fiiurth  great  branch  of  study,  the  teaohing  will,  at  this  early 
Bge,  be  also  incidental.  The  child  wilt  learn  aomething  of  its  intelleot- 
nal  powers,  ita  tastes,  and  ila  obligations,  from  its  attempts  at  stady, 
at  drawing  and  singing,  and  at  keefang  the  rules  of  aohooL  And  is 
the  filU)  great  branch  of  Theology  the  child  of  tender  age  must  have 
his  reverence  for  the  Divine  Being  deepened,  and  his  conceptions  of 
His  attributes  enlightened,  by  being  taught  to  look  upon  crystals, 
plants  and  aDimala,  as  the  workmanship  of  His  Wisdom,  —  the  plea^ 
urei  of  home  and  of  the  sohoot-room  as  the  gifts  of  His  love,  —  the 
ac^ns  of  evm  children  as  pleasing  or  di^leasing  to  Him  in  Hb  holy 
oveisight  of  men. 

It  would  be  te^ouB  if  we  went  on  to  greater  length  in  defining  the 
stndies  for  each  succeeding  age,  as  we  have  defined  them  for  pupils 
fixim  five  to  seven  years  of  age.  We  will,  therefbre,  endeavor  to  show, 
in  a  tabular  fiirm,  the  oider  of  stndy  in  each  of  Uie  particnlar  snbdl- 
visioos  of  our  five  great  branches.  The  left-hand  oolnmn  contains  the 
age  of  the  pupil,  banning  with  his  entranee  into  tbo  primary  sohoot 
at  five,  and  ending  with  his  gradoation  from  eelli^  at  twenty>two ; 
the  Bucoeeding  columns  oonlsin  the  studies.  By  the  term  ioudenlal 
instruotion,  we  signify  that  oral  instntction  which  nrcomstancee  from 
time  to  time  fiunish  the  teacher  an  opportunity  of  giving,  or  that 
written  teatdiing  which  the  child  will  find  in  all  the  well  chosen  books 
that  it  reads  at  home  or  at  school.  This  tabular  view  is  not  proposed 
as  a  Proomatean  bed,  but  as  a  typical  plan  of  studies,  which  should 
be  somewhat  modified  by  the  drenqistancea  and  abilities  o£  eadi 
student. 
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W«  of  cooiM  vonld  kttempt,  by  tLia  table,  merel;  %  fint  ricetdi  of 
»  plvi  of  geoontl  stadj,  in  which  there  ii  no  room  fbr  deUil,  aod  oa 
vhioh  ft  great  deal  of  careful  thonglit  must  be  bestowed  belbre  tha 
proportion  and  arrangemaQt  of  parts  would  be  practieallj  applicable 
to  aatoal  oae.  We  have  introdaoed  it,  not  fbr  the  sake  of  ^viog 
datailfl,  bat  to  iUnstrate  more  olearlj  the  general  princdplee  of  that 
plan  of  edooation,  whioh  we  think  ia  in  nae  in  Nature,  and  ia  thna 
given  to  na  to  learn,  to  nndarstaitd,  and  to  adopt.  It  will  be  observed 
that  in  each  column  severe  itadjr  begina  later  than  io  the  preceding 
oolnmn,  and  that  the  same  ia  tme  when  we  Uka  the  wider  oolnmm, 
whidk  are  eeparatad  bj  doable  rales.  TIib  table  also  showa  how  raried 
and  extensive  ate  the  atadiee  whi<^  we  coaaider  neeesaary  for  a  pupil  at 
arerj  stage  of  his  edooation.  From  ten  to  fifteen  different  objects  are 
always  claiming  his  attention  and  taxing  hia  poweca.  We  have 
willinglj  brought  Ihia  point  forward  prtunineDtly,  beoaaae  npon  it  is 
ibanded  the  only  strong  objection  which  we  have  heard  advanced 
against  oar  views  of  education,  during  the  ten  or  twelve  years  since 
we  first  b^an  publicly  to  present  ^lem. 

It  ia  said  that  cor  oourae  of  study  is  bo  extended  that  we  should  be 
able  to  ^ve  the  pupil  only  a  smattering  of  each ;  that  the  powers  of 
tha  child  would  be  very  imperfectly  developed  ia  acy  <Hie  direction; 
and  that  we  should  end  in  making  him  a  superficial  "jack  at  all 
tiadea,  master  at  none,"  In  reply  to  the  proverb,  we  would  retort 
with  the  saying  of  the  Stoioa,  *'  The  wise  man  ia  a  king  aod  a  oobbler." 
In  reply  to  the  charge  of  eoooaragiog  superficiality,  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  e^lain  somewhat  more  at  length. 

Aoeording  to  the  scheme  whioh  we  have  given,  it  will  be  seen  that, 
by  the  age  of  sixteen,  when  children  usually  leave  the  common  school, 
we  propose  to  give  them  not  only  the  usual  profldenoy  in  Reading 
and  Spelling,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  and  Q-rammar,  but  also  to  give 
them  a  knowledge  of  geometry,  of  the  use  of  logarithms,  of  the  ele- 
ments of  algebra,  of  the  elements  of  mechacica,  optica,  Ac.,  of  the 
aleineDta  of  chemistry,  of  the  plants  and  animals  of  thoir  native  town, 
of  drawing  and  singing,  of  history  and  of  languages.  Now,  we  confess 
that  tha  attempt  to  introdaoe  these  studies,  or  half  of  them,  aa  nsnally 
tan^t,  into  the  common  schools,  m  which  the  other  studiea  are  tanght 
in  the  tisnal  way,  would  only  result  in  giving  the  children  a  confused 
and  useless  smattering  of  everything,  a  correct  training  in  nothing. 
In  order  to  make  any  valuable  improvement  in  oommon  school  eduea* 
tion,  we  must  begin  at  the  b^nnit^,  and  lead  the  soholars  upward  by 
the  path  of  nature.  The  labor  of  learning  to  read  must  be  diqwnssd 
with,  and  by  means  of  phonotype  the  task  of  learning  to  read  be 
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ndnoed  to  the  pteuant  ^Kirt  of  a  few  montbB.  The  stoldfyiDg  pro* 
(MM  of  Iwrniog  to  ^11  mnst,  if  retuned  at  all,  be  made  a  direnioD 
bj  raudning  pbonelio  print  bo  tkmiliar  that  the  ordinar;  ^lelling  will 
be  remembered  fiir  its  oomioalit;.  The  iotenM  labor  of  arithmetiD 
must  be  postponed  nntil  the  child  'has  learned  all  the  principal  facta 
of  namber,  fh>m  playing  with  beans,  and  the  labor  will  no  longer  be 
intame.  Geometry  must  be  introduced  by  bloeka  and  tangrama,  and 
addreesed  to  the  imagination  before  it  appeals  to  the  raasoD.  Botany 
and  lodlogy  nmat  be  b^on  in  the  earliest  years  by  pointing  ont  the 
weeds  and  inaeota,  and  riiowing  the  interesting  points  in  each  creature. 
By  thos  b^DDiDg  aright  the  child  will  fiod  the  sabaequent  path  eaay. 
But  the  nim  who  has  already  attained  the  age  of  fourteen  without 
any  knowledge  of  nature,  or  geometry,  without  any  training  of  the 
seosei  to  exact  observation  or  of  the  imagioation  to  preoise  oonceptioo, 
nnut  not  ezpeot  to  find  his  path  easj.i. 

Themodeof  teaching  each  study  most  also  be  adapted  to  the  dedgn 
of  the  iriiole  eoorse.  Eaoh  stady  most  be  begun  by  preoenting  its 
&ota  to  the  aenaes  or  the  imaginatiw,  and  the  order  of  preaentation  be 
detennioed  by  the  importance  and  obviousness  of  the  jaota.  !niea 
the  principles  of  the  science  most  be  presented.  But  the  distioguish- 
ing  mark  of  teaching  on  this  mode  mnst  be  its  Uioroughness  and  exact- 
ness. Let  the  fact  be  apprehended  with  preoiuon.  This  is  the  moat 
important  aim,  lying  at  the  foundation  of  all  education;  —  teach  to 
obcrce  aecuratdy,  and  to  repeat  the  obaemtion  unUl  the  precise  fact 
is  fixed  in  the  memory.  The  observation  dioald,  if  posnble,  include 
all  the  sensible  qualities.  The  aecond  great  aim  is  to  produce,  in 
unagioation,  vivid  and  definite  imagea  of  things  defined  or  descrilied 
in  words.  Hie  third  great  aim  is  to  unfold  prinoiplea  in  such  way  as 
to  make  them  i^ta  to  the  pupil.  When  a  child  obeerrea  accnntelj 
the  principal  facts  of  a  scienoe,  and  remembers  them;  oonoeives 
elearly  its  hypotheaea;  and  understaada  Uiorcughly  its  leading  or 
fiiDdame&tal  prindples;  that  child  has  not  learned  that  sciance  super- 
finalty.  It  baa  taken  him  but  a  few  months  to  gain  this  knowledge,— 
and  the  amount  of  it  is  small ;  bat  the  question  of  superfloiatity  or 
thoronglmeaa  is  not  a  question  of  quantity,  but  of  quality.  Inaoco- 
tate  observation,  imperfeot  conception,  erroneous  view  of  prindplei, 
tbese  are  the  prooft  of  a  sopeifioiat  knowledge.  But  the  accurate 
observer,  clearly  apprehending  and  understanding  what  be  sees,  is 
thonmgh  as  &r  aa  he  has  gono,  even  from  the  beginning.  And  if  a 
proper  aeleetion  of  beta,  hypotheses,  and  principles,  be  made  when  be- 
lling a  coarse  of  instruction,  in  any  study,  it  requirca  but  a  moder> 
ate  time  to  impart  a  valuable  general  aoquaiotanoe  with  any  science; 
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Dot  ft  Tmgae  rMolleotJon  of  »  mamtacliiKHU  nxnj  of  pkrtieular  fkota, 
but  R  definite  oonoepttDD  of  the  aoope  ud  qiirit  of  the  aaence.  Or> 
dinarj  texUbooka  MaDot,  in  genenl,  be  depended  npoo  to  give  ndi 
TiewR.  Thej  ve  not  prepued  with  reftrotoe  to  »  broad  acheme  of 
edocation,  and  they  oompriaa  in  themielree  material  Sar  the  inatnto- 
tion  of  older  as  well  as  jaanger  aoholan.  Even  thoaa  lezt-booka 
whiob  are  ananged  in  aeries  err  bj  making  the  whole  series  Uw  dif- 
iosa,  and  laoking  in  eleamesa.  Of  all  the  maltitudiDOoB  text-booki 
whLoh,  in  a  long  wrvice  on  a  lohoolHXHninittee,  we  hare  examined,  we 
have  onljaeMi  four  or  fire  that  were  of  the  highert  order  of  ezodlence; 
and  a?ea  of  those  K>me  of  the  beat  are  misnaed, — put  in  a  hi^ 
•ohool  when  they  belong  in  a  primary,  or  in  a  primarj  when  thej 
belong  in  a  high  aohool.  The  book  for  the  primary  aofaool  ahonld 
preeent  &ete  and  rulea  judieioualy  aeleoted  and  eareiolly  expreaeed, — • 
the  book  for  the  high  aohool  ahould  preeent  prinoiplea;  aeleoting  the 
broadeet,  moat  comprehensiTe  piiniuplea,  and  putting  them  if  poaaible 
into  a  form  in  which  thej  will  be  direoUy  applicable  to  nee.  The 
hi^eet  nae,  however,  of  all  learning  ia  to  fill  the  pupil  with  a  deepv 
WDM  of  the  power,  wiadom,  and  lore  of  Ood,  to  lead  him  to  a  more 
j)erfect  oonaeeration  to  the  aervioe  of  Ood ;  —  and  what  ia  eommonty 
ealled  praoUoal  is  only  Taluable  when  used  in  that  aerrioe.  The  five 
great  hranohea  of  the  hierardiy  lead  to  theology,  and  theology  to 
religion.  The  will  ia  the  liigheat  &onlty,  and  ita  highest  function  ii 
to  control  the  ^irit  to  the  eerriceof  the  Highett,  to  the  pursuit  of  the 
beaatiful,  the  good,  and  the  true ;  finding  the  highest  beauty  in  virtne, 
the  highest  goodness  in  eonseeration  to  the  aerriee  of  Ood'a  creatores, 
the  highest  truth  in  the  knowledge  of  Bim  and  of  onr  relations  to 
Him. 

But  to  retara  to  toperfiolality,  to  which  our  scheme  of  ednoatiu 
may  lead  those  who  but  putisUy  adopt  it,  we  say  that  aocnraoy  in 
laying  the  foandaliona,  aocnraoy  in  apprdiending  the  principal  fiiots, 
jwcurscy  in  oomprehending  fimdamentml  prinoiplea,  ia  the  true  measure 
of  thoroughness,  and  the  true  preparation  for  forming  an  extennre 
acquaintance  with  speoiHl  facts  and  subordinate  principles.  Withont 
this  thoroughness  of  foundation  the  so-called  thotoo^  aoquaintanot 
of  the  speoialist  is  of  very  little  value ;  it  sinounls  only  to  intellectual 
lumber.  Tho  cbild's  powers  are  to  be  developed  in  due  proportion 
and  he  ia  to  be  furaiahed  with  the  most  useful  knowledge  that  he  oan 
obtain  at  his  age.  Ndther  of  these  ends  is  obtuoed  in  our  ordinary 
schooling,  in  which  Spelling  and  Arithmetic,  and  Statistical  Qeog- 
raphy  occupy  the  child  for  fbor  or  five  years,  and  he  nevertlieles 
leaves  school  without  ever  having  been  led  to  observe  the  relation  be- 
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tmeo p,b,  f,  V,  to,  or  ia  note  vhe&ar  tehor  ha  oomei  nearer  to  tlia 
initial  uoiid  of  moh  b  word  as  wfien;  he  leaves  aohool  witliout  know- 
ing that  every  nombw  is  Mthei  prime  or  the  produot  of  oertain  primes ; 
without  knowing  how  many  great  coast  lines  are  aios  of  great  oirolea 
lai^ent  to  the  polar  eiides,  or  having  a  dear  idea  whtt  phjeioal  faot 
in  nature  is  lepraeented  hj  those  polar  oiroles. 

Our  remarks  have  thus  far  had  almoet  exolnrive  referoioe  to  simply 
intelleotnal  edooation.  Let  it  not  be  anpposed  that  we  ignore  other 
l»anahee  of  instmotioo.  A.  child  is  a  i^irit,  whose  will  manifests 
itself  throngh  a  body  under  the  guidanoe  of  reason,  and  at  the  im|>iilsn 
of  pssuon.  Here  are,  then,  four  kinds  of  edooation  which  he  needs,  — 
an  eduoation  of  the  body,  an  edooation  of  the  heart,  an  education  of 
the  intellaat,  and  an  education  of  the  wilL  These  four  depattmeota 
of  coltoie  must  prooeed  together  harmoniously,  and  will  do  so  eanlf 
aooording  to  oar  soh«ne  of  intelleetual  eduoal»on.  The  twdy  must  be 
earad  for,  by  ^ring  the  child  abnndanoe  of  out-door  cheerful  exercise. 
At  home  the  parente  most  also  provide  suitable  food  and  clothing. 
The  spedal  organs  subservient  to  the  mind  shonld  reo^ve  also  the 
teacher's  care.  The  susceptibility  of  the  senses  to  external  impressions 
diff«B  by  BAtnre,  but  the  difierenoee  of  this  snsoeptibilitf  are  nsnally 
mailed  by  the  still  greater  differeuoea  prodoeed  by  coltsre,  in  the 
ability  to  interpret  those  impresnons.  Careless  observers  of  the  blind 
have  reported  them  as  having  marvellous  seDsi^venees  in  Uie  organs 
of  touch  and  of  hearing;  bat  Ae  marvellousneea  is  not  in  their  seo- 
sitivenees,  but  in  the  aoooracy  of  judgmoit,  acquired  by  habit,  eon- 
oeming  tiio  bearing  of  fiunt  irapreesion  through  those  senses.  The 
aecnraoy  of  onr  jnd^^nent  i^on  s^isationB  may  always  be  improved 
by  a  culture  similar  to  that  imposed  by  nature  t^s  those  derived 
of  part  of  their  oi^jans  of  snuation. 

Hie  present  paper  has  been  chiefly  oooupied  with  a  sketch  of  the 
true  order  of  studiee  in  intellectual  education.  The  three  other  parts 
of  a  ehild's  training  are  equally  importsnt,  and  each  opeos  a  wide 
field  of  inveedgation  and  disctusion. 

Phyrical  education  mnst  give  the  child,  as  far  as  hereditary  weak- 
ness of  oonstitutioQ,  or  unavoidable  accidents  of  postdoa,  allow,  a 
heamiy,  vigorous,  strong  body,  with  quick  and  aoourate  senses. 

Intellectual  education  most  develop  the  child's  power  of  thought 
and  ^ve  him  a  clear  ooderstanding  (as  fiir  as  it  is  permitted  to  our 
eapaoity),  of  his  lelation  to  the  worid,  and  to  his  Maker.  This  eda- 
cation  is  to  be  c^ndueted  with  reference  to  the  order  of  Bnocession  in 
the  great  hierarchy  of  Sdence,  as  we  have  explained  at  length  in  the 
pcesoit  article. 
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Moral  mltnre  moat  devalop  in  the  child,  u  £ur  aa  native  gifts  wlQ 
allow,  para  tastes,  a  dieerfnl  and  afiectionate  temper,  a  loving,  oob- 
fiding  heart,  a  tender  Dcnwiieiioe.  This  ooltore  is,  in  general,  to  be 
efieoted  not  onlj  hj  preoept  bat  by  example,  and  hj  traatntent;  — 
dMwiag  to  the  ehild  the  temper  joa  expect  &om  it  in  retam,  and 
leading  it  at  least  to  do  those  things  iriiiiA  a  good  heart  would  prompt 
a  wise  and  good  man  to  do. 

Beligioos  ooltore  is  the  derelopmoit  of  the  will  It  begins,  tha>^ 
lore,  so  soon  as  the  child  is  taught  to  apply  itself  eithef  to  stodj  or 
to  work.  The  neoeeritj  for  labor  is  the  first  serioas  demand  upon  the 
will,  and  develops  that  power  whidi  most  nobly  manifests  itself  when 
the  joaog  man,  on  arriving  at  mature  lift,  devotes  himself  with  nnwa- 
vering  earnestness  to  serving  God  and  Qod's  children  in  that  mode  in 
which  he  judges  he  can  ssrve  them  most  effeotnallj;  forgetting  all 
purely  selfish  aims,  and  oonnting  not  even  lus  liie  dear  to  him  if  he 
ean  finish  the  work  which  has  been  given  him  to  do. 

We  propoee  to  oontinne,  in  future  numbers  of  this  Jonmal,  the 
discusnon  of  these  views  of  education,  taUng  up  the  five  branches 
of  the  hierarchy  in  snooeasion,  and  showing  in  what  manner  the 
general  principles  which  we  have  now  announced  should  inSnenoe 
die  practical  work  of  the  teacher  and  of  the  parent,  especially 
in  the  earlier  years  of  the  child's  liie.  We  are  fiilly  aware  that  in  so 
large  an  undertaking  there  is  room  for  error  of  opinion ;  hot  of  the 
oorreotiiees  of  the  first  divioon  of  the  hienrdiy  into  five  branches 
we  have  no  doubt ;  nor  of  the  propriety  of  oaltJTating  obserratiiw 
before  imagination,  and  imagination  before  reasoning.  Still  less 
can  we  doubt  that  the  primary  need  among  ednoators  is  the  need 
of  firmly-established  and  wide^eactung  principles,  such  as  those  which 
we  have  here  attempted  to  attain.  If  any  man  thinks  that  we  have 
fiuled,  let  him  join  with  us  in  hoping  that  we  may,  at  least,  stimnlats 
some  reader  to  more  soooessAil  effinla. 
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fTn^^Ui  ftu  Eb*  Oiimu  of  Kul  nu  Sub*,  fat  Ikk  lunaL] 

JoRAW  GoTTTBiBD  VON  Hbrdbr*  was  born,  August  2S,  1744,  in 
Mohrang«ti,  a  small  town  of  Bast  Prusaia,  where  bis  father  filled  the 
offices  of  leitoD  and  cantor.  He  was  a  coDsoientious  and  simple  man, 
and  his  wife  a  pious  and  intelligent  woman ;  and  ihej  lived,  with  their 
children,!  a  quiet  and  christian  life,  after  the  good  old-fashioned  way. 

Herder  received  his  school  instruction  from  Grimm,  the  strict  rector 
of  the  public  school  of  Uohrungen ;  a  man  for  whom  he  always  en- 
tertained a  great  reepect;  and  a  pious  minister  confirmed  biro. 

In  1760,  Trescbo,  the  deacon  of  Mohrungen,  took  Herder,  then 
sixteen  years  old,  into  bis  house,  but  did  Dot  treat  bim  in  a  friendly 
manner,  keeping  bim  very  faiucb  shut  up.  One  day,  when  Treecbo 
bad  sent  Herder  to  the  bookseller,  Ranter,  in  Kdnigsberg,  in  charge 
of  a  msnuscript,  the  youth  left  with  it  a  poem  by  himself,  "To  Cy- 
nu,"  without  his  name  Eaoter  had  the  poem  printed  with  the  other 
manuscript;  tbte  was  in  1762,  when  Herder  was  seventeen  and  a 
half  yeara  old. 

The  sui^!;eon  of  a  Russiaa  regiment,  in  winter-quarters  at  Mobnin- 
gea,  became  acquainted  with  Herder,  became  qnite  fond  of  him,  and 
took  bim  witb  him  to  Ednigsberg,  to  study  surgery.  But  at  the  first 
dissection  which  he  witnessed,  be  filiated  away.  This  decided  bim  to 
give  up  surgery,  and  on  August  9th,  1762,  he  was  matriculated  as  a  the- 
ological student,  after  an  ezamina^on  which  be  passed  witb  great  credit 

He  now  studied,  under  Kant,  logic,  metapbysics,  ethics,  and  mathe- 
matical and  phpical  geography.  At  the  same  time  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Hamann.  Tbey  first  met  at  the  oonfesaiona),  and  af> 
terward  read  Shskapeare  together. 

Herder's  pecuniary  condition  was  at  this  time  very  pinching;  but 
it  vras  improved  in  1763,  when,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  he  obtained  a 
situation  as  teacher  in  the  Frederic's  College,  which  be  filled  with 
great  eonscientiousoees.     "I  have  to  thank  this  teaching,"  hesaidnfler- 

•TliiaAitch  liDBMIj  IWunthi  "JlnxUtcffnu  ^  Oi  Lffii/f  J.  O.  wm  Her^tr,"  b^hl* 
wtdaw  i  nblcb  conMituli.  In  Cotu'i  tdltkiB  oT  Kcrdcr'i  Works,  Uw  Slii,  ffld,  ud  2U  puu 
IB  Ibc  ditMoD  "  PblloBphT  ud  BMorr." 
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ward,  "for  tlie  deTclopment  of  many  ideas  and  their  clear  defiiution. 
Let  any  one,  nbo  desires  to  work  out  any  study  tboroaghly,  teadi  iL** 

In  1764,  principally  by  Hamann's  influence,  Herder  became  asaist- 
snt  at  the  Cathedral  School,  in  Riga.  In  a  letter  to  Lindner,  rector 
of  the  school,  Uamann  says  of  the  young  man.only  twenty  years  of 
age,  that  he  has  "  a  respectable  quantity  of  historical,  philosophical, 
and  Ksthetic  knowledge,  and  a  great  desire  to  cultirate  the  most 
promising  field  possible ;  and  with  a  more  than  moderate  experience 
in  school  management." 

Three  years  afterward,  in  1767,  Herder  received,  in  addition  to  Ms 
place  in  the  school,  an  appointment  as  preacher.  Bis  teaching,  in  Riga, 
as  in  K&nigsberg,  was  exceedingly  approved  o£  "  His  method  of  in- 
stmction,"  writes  pastor  Bergmann,  one  of  his  pupils,  "was  so  excel- 
lent, and  hisintercounewithhisscholarsso  pleasant,  that  they  attended 
no  lesson  with  more  pleasure  than  those  which  were  given  by  him." 

lo  Riga  he  published,  in  1767,  his  first  work  of  importance,  his 
"FragmenU  of  Cffrman  Literahtrt"  and,  in  1768  and  1760,  his 
"Oritkal  Forest*."  In  the  Fragments,  among  other  things,  are  some 
very  correct  and  profound  views  on  the  undervaluation  of  the  mother 
tongue,  and  the  overvaluation  of  the  Latin,  which  then  gave  tone 
and  color  to  the  schools.  He  also  strives  against  the  prevailing  apish 
imitatioD  in  Latin  st^le.  Thought  and  expresi>ion,  he  says,  must  go 
together;  it  is  so  in  the  native  language;  and  it  is  only  in  that  that 
»  man  can  write  with  originality.  These  works  drew  upon  him, 
espedally  from  Klotz,  who  has  been  immortalized  by  Leasing,  the 
most  violent  attacks  and  insults,  which  annoyed  him  so  mncb,*  that, 
in  the  year  176V,  he  asked  a  dismission  from  his  place,  and  took  ■ 
journey  to  France  with  a  friend.  The  purpose  of  this  journey  was 
"an  acquaintance  with  the  best  institutions  of  education  and  teaming 
in  France,  Holland,  England,  and  Germany,  and,  at  his  return  to  Riga, 
the  erection  of  an  educational  institution."! 

On  the  voyage  from  Riga  to  Nantes,  and  in  France,  Herder  kept  a 
very  interesting  diary,J  in  which  all  the  elements  of  his  subsequent 
university  may  be  seen  fermenting  together  with  youthful  wildness. 
"All  his  various  characteristica  were  heaving  tt^ether  in  Titanic  hope."§ 

■Hhduiii  ■lurplr  r^rOTHl  Herdtrlbr  bli  "lulDriilnaaceptiULIIr." 

t  ram  ud  Hu  wai^  n,  107. 

tThlidlu7lilDC9(u'itilllkins('H*n)«r'>W«-fca;  doi  wtlre,  bovnir.  bol  "wttfa  Ih* 
omMan  of  mnt  portLnDi  wban  Ideu  m  more  Itatl;  prcHnLtd  Id  Mher  put*  al  tila 
worki."(l}    It  ls,haireTR,  (iTin  in  AiU  In  "PiUart  tf  wi  Btnltr-t  Ufa,"  (.t.Btriti^ 
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la  tbis  diary  he  k&is  to  a  book  whicb  be  tbongM  of  puUiahing, 
"for  hnman  and Ghristiai)  training."  "It  would  begin,"  be  uya, 
"wifb  tbe  knowledge  of  Klf;  of  tbe  wise  cultivatioa  of  bodj  uid 
BOul;  would  explain  tbe  desi^  and  indispenaablenesi  of  each  mem- 
ber to  body  and  soul,  and  tbe  ma&ifoldneea  which  exiits  among  tbem ; 
and  would  then  give  rules  and  directiona  for  all  tbe  developatent  of 
body  uid  soul,  of  which  tbey  are  capable.  To  tbie  point,  Ronsaeau 
is  a  great  teacher.  Bat  tbere  folbws  a  second  part,  relative  to  so- 
ciety ;  where  Souweaa  is  quite  unable  to  teach."  He  then  goes  on 
to  set  fiHib  the  contents  of  bis  intended  work,  and  mentiotia  the  vari- 
ons  tapicfi  <^  Christianity  which  it  was  to  (fiscuea. 

Id  tbe  course  of  tbe  diary,  be  mentioaa  his  pedagc^cal  ideal.  He 
proposes  to  "  change  Rousseau's  human  sarage,  Emile,  into  a  national 
LJvoniaD  child."  , "  0,  ye  Locke  and  Rousseaii  I "  he  cries  out,  "  and 
Oarke,  and  Franckd,  and  Hecker,  and  Ehler,  and  BUsching  I  I  desire 
to  rival  you ;  I  will  read  you,  examine  you,  nationalise  you." 

After  this.  Herder  gives  tbe  complete  plan  of  a  school ;  &om  which 
it  appears  bow  powerful  an  influence  Rontsean  exerdsed  npcm  him. 
Thus,  he  opposes  the  tyranny  of  the  Latin ;  and,  on  the  otiier  hand, 
most  strenuously  advocates  real  studies.  "My  method,"  be  says, 
"makes  practical  minda,  becaose  it  teaches  words ;  or  rather,  inversely, 
it  teaches  things."  "  No  school  is  good,  where  nothing  ie  learned  but 
I«tin.  I  have  tried  to  drive  it  away,  by  opening  three  completely 
independent  real  classes,  in  which  the  pupils  study  for  humanity,  and 
for  their  whole  life."  "There  wilt  be  an  everlasting  contest  between 
the  Latin  and  the  real  schools.  The  latter  will  always  teach  too  little 
Latin  for  an  EmesU,  and  the  former  too  little  knowledge  of  focts  for 
the  rest  of  ^le  world." 

Grammar,  on  this  plan,  should  be  taught,  not  in  the  Latin,  bat  in 
the  native  language. 

"  Grammar,''  he  says  elsewhere,  "  mnst  be  learned  from  tbe  lan- 
guage, and  not  the  language  ftiMH  the  grammar ;  style  &om  speak- 
ing, and  not  speaking  from  an  artificially  formed  style." 

"After  the  mother  tongue,"  again,  "  the  French  should  follow,  as  it 
is  the  most  universal  and  indispensable  in  Europe,  and,  according  U> 
our  modes  of  thought,  the  most  finished,  and  the  most  complete  in 
beanty  of  ^le  and  tasteful  expression.  •  *  •  It  is  tbe  easiest 
and  most  uniform,  by  means  of  which  to  obtain  a  foretaste  of  philo- 
st^bical  grammar;  tbe  most  orderly  for  matters  of  arithmetic,  the 
nndeistanding,  and  argument.  Our  state  of  society,  also,  requires 
that  it  should  come  immediataty  after  our  own  language,  before  any 
other,  even  before  Latin.  I  would  even  rather  bave  men  of  learning 
know  Fiensb  than  Latin." 
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Theie  extracts  shov  how  tboronglilf  realistic  were  Herder's  news 
at  that  time,  even  in  respet^  to  languages.  He  eipressed  them  in  a 
condensed  form  as  follows : — "  It  should  be  a  prindpal  aim  to  giv« 
the  hoy  living  ideas  of  eveiy  thing  which  he  sees,  says,  or  enjoys ;  in 
order  to  give  him  a  t«n|pble  place  in  a  world  of  his  own.  •  •  * 
He  will  never  wish  to  have  been  bom  in  another  world,  as  his  head 
will  not  have  been  ^sordered  by  any  other,  and  his  first  horizon  wonld 
be  his  own."  And  he  suddenly  eiclums,  "  Oh,  if  I  had  myself  ever 
taught  through  such  a  course,  and  still  more,  had  I  myself  studied 
through  it,  and  done  so  in  the  be^pnning,  and  bad  been  educated  in 
that  manner  1  But  as  it  is,  nothing  is  left  for  me  but  a  second  edu- 
cation. I  will  study  French,  to  learn  to  appreciate  their  Buffons  and 
Nollets;  and,  above  all,  to  iDvestigate  art,  and  nature,  and  human  prep- 
ress, and  to  become  fiilly  acqaaiuted  with  them,  .  .  .  and  to 
learn  to  know  the  real  sources  of  books,  so  that  when  I  possess  them 
I  may  trun  myself  according  to  them." 

The  genial  youog  man  of  five  and  twenty,  had  all  st  once  become 
aware  of  his  condition  of  half  learning.  Trained  up  among  books, 
the  world  of  books  appeared  to  him  one  of  antitypes,  and  he  was 
resolved  to  seek  the  original  types  answering  to  them, — and  to  seek 
them  in  France  I  In  this  state  of  reaction  he  overvalued  what  he 
tacked,  and  much  undervalued  what  he  possessed.  But  however 
strong  was  the  French  influence  upon  Herder  at  this  time,  it  operated 
rather  upon  the  exterior  than  upon  the  center  of  his  mind.  Un- 
tODcbed  by  the  shallow  deism  of  France,  he  recommended,  meet 
earnestly,  in  his  school  plan,  Luther's  Catechism.  "This,"  he  says, 
"must  be  thoroughly  learned  by  heart,  and  be  remembered  ever 
after." 

If  this  French  influence  had  penetrated  Herder  deeply,  bis  eyes 
would  not  eo  toon  have  been  opened  to  the  French  and  their  language, 
as  the  sequel  of  his  diary  and  his  letters  show  that  they  were.  He 
writes  to  Hamann,  "I  am  yet  at  !Nantes,  where  I  live  in  a  small  bnt 
familiar  circle,  and  am  making  myself  acquunted  with  the  French 
language,  manners,  and  modes  of  thinking.  I  do  not  team  to  like 
them,  however ;  for  the  nearer  I  see  them,  the  leas  I  like  them."  And 
in  a  letter  tiom  Paris  he  says,  "France  can  not  completely  satisfy; 
and  1  am  heartily  weary  of  it." 

Rousseau  himself  must  have  appeared  to  him  in  an  entirely  differ- 
ent  light,  after  his  more  complete  acquaintanoe  with  the  French.* 
"  With  Bouseean,"  he  says,  in  bis  diary,  "  one  must  use  every  where 

uj  French  wriwr  ash 
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pcnidoses  which  corrupt  and  deceive  him;  which  make  old  things, 
appear  new  to  him,  little  great,  true  false,  aod  false  true.  No  plain, 
■tatement  will  Bu£Gce  far  him  ;  all  mast  be  new,  striking,  wonderful, 
Hiih  what  is  beautiful  is  carried  too  far;  truths  are  made  too  uni- 
vereal,  and  thus  to  ceaae  being  true.  His  sophistries  must  be  de- 
.  tested ;  and  we  hare  to  force  ourselves  back  into  our  own  world. 
But  who  can  do  this  t  Can  every  ordinary  reader  ?  Would  not  the 
labor  be  often  greater  than  the  gain  to  be  made  hj  it?  And  is  not 
Bousaeau  thus  unpractical,  or  harmful,  by  reason  of  this  intellectual 
quality,  in  spite  of  his  greatness )"  And  in  another  place  he  says,* 
"Voltaire  is  vain  and  impadent  about  himself,  Rousseau  proud  and 
haughty ;  but  both  of  them  sought  nothing  so  much  as  to  distinguish 
themselves.  Hie  former  always  assumed  that  he  had  done  it,  and 
in  coutroveny  depended  entirely  on  wit ;  the  latter,  upon  intolerable 
and  unheard  of  novelties  and  paradoxes.  However  strongly  lioas- 
Bean  may  contend  agunst  the  philosophers,  it  is  still  evident  that  he 
B  not  at  all  concerned  for  the  justness,  gooduess,  reason,  or  useful- 
ness of  his  views,  but  for  what  ie  vast,  extraordinary,  new,  or  strik- 
ing. Wherever  he  can,  he  is  a  sophist  and  a  mere  advocate ;  and, 
indeed,  here  is  the  reason  that  the  French  have  so  few  philosophers, 
politicists,  or  historians ;  because  these  three  classes  of  writers  must 
deal  with  the  truth  only.  But  what  is  there  which  would  not  give 
Voltaire  occasion  for  an  attack,  or  Rousseau  for  a  novelty  ?  " 

How  cool  and  correct  is  this  opinion  of  Herder,  in  his  twenty-fifth 
year;  and  how  soon  had  he  recovered  from  his  earlier  overestima- 
tioD  of  Rousseau  !  We  shall  be  still  more  convinced  of  this  when 
we  see  how  efficiently  he  combated  the  enis  of  the  Gallomania,  and 
the  extreme  views  of  the  Philanthropinists. 

Tired  of  France,  he  left  Paris  in  the  beginning  of  1770,  and  went 
into  Holland  to  Eutin,  and  thence,  as  tutor  to  one  of  the  princes  of 
Holstcitt,  to  Strasbu^,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Gdthe,  five 
yean  his  junior.  Here  be  was  appointed  a  consistoriat  councilor  at 
BQckebu^,  where  he  resided  from  1771  to  1776.  Having,  while 
here,  read  Bounean's  "EmiU"  again,  in  l?7l,  he  remarks  upon  it: 
"  We  must  not  praise  It,  but  imitate  it."  Still,  he  expresses  himself, 
five  years  later,  in  an  extract,  given  in  our  sketch  of  Haraano,  of  a 
letter  to  the  latter,  entirely  displeased  with  Basedow's  Fbilanthro- 
pinum,  which  was  modeled  entirely  afWr  Rousseau.  He  afterward 
expressed  deliberate  and  profound  views  of  Uie  same  kind,  in  several 

■  Wbal  we  h«Tr  uM  Indicun  that  Btrdn  Bnt  wnx*  IhcM  oplnkim  of  Koumui  In 
nuu.  Us  r(«bed  Nunc*.  Julj  Hh.  Ytvt;  ind  Id  ihe  lolloirlni  OciDbfr  br  witii*  lo  Hut- 
knoch,  ihu  ha  hvl  jei  nme  willing  lo  do  In  hli  diirr,  "wiib  which  I  lUTe,"  he  idda, "  beca 
Id  vnan  dl  ih*  lime  no  iblpbinn],  lod  ui  ■>  itjll." 
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addrcsRw  on  educatioanl  subjects,  with  relation  to  the  mnch  praised 
new  educations!  methods  of  the  dny;  and  contends  against  the 
"shallow  and  eanj  methods  in  usum  JDelpkinortim  of  the  preoent 
age."  And  be  sajo,  "  Ue  who  pretends  that  there  is  light,  or  intel- 
Iigibilit7,  where  there  is  none,  U  a  juggler,  and  not  a  teacher."  And 
he  contends  against  those  who  advucnte"a  Leibnitzian  and  New- 
toDi&Q  philosophy  for  children,"  aud  wlio  pretend  that  languages  can 
be  learned  "without  memory,  pains,  or  grammar." 

In  another  address,  he  remarks  thut  "  instead  of  the  good  old 
word  'scliool,'  a  fashion  has  been  introduced  of  using  new  and  mora 
showy  terms,  such  as  '  Educational  Institution,'  and  '  Philaothroju- 
num;'  and  ihat  much  is  said  and  much  praise  is  heard  of  'genius,' 
'original  genius,'  which  does  every  thing  for  itself,  and  has  no  need 
of  any  other  instructor;  and  of  woiidi;rful  self-dcTelopmeot  by  one's 
own  powers,"  "Such  empty  commendations  of  innate  natural  pow- 
ers "  have  become  in  the  highest  degree  harmful  to  youth ;  and  "  ds- 
ture,  so  called,"  has  been  operative  to  the  destruction  of  regulated, 
strict,  and  well-considered  art"  If  the  older  schools  were  correct  in 
priodple,  he  says,  "  No  one  who  knows  what  is  a  well-founded  pab- 
lio  temple  of  sdenoe,  and  what  is  good  education,  would  become  an 
advocate  of  one  of  these  shrines  of  Diana,  with  which  men  do  m 
many  idolatries  under  green  trees,  with  the  ftuhionahlo  methods  of 
the  day.  Many  of  these  playthings  have  already  fully  displayed 
their  emptiness." 

It  ia  pleasant  to  see  how  the  overflowing  genius  of  the  youth  de- 
veloped  into  the  prudence  of  the  man.  This  is  shown  in  respect  to 
the  ei:cessive  praise  of  the  French,  which  we  have  already  mentioned ; 
and  widi  which  no  German  reader,  and  no  one  who  understands 
French  and  its  relations  with  other  languages,  especially  Latin,  can 
fail  to  be  displeased. 

This  displeasure  will,  however,  be  fully  appeased  npon  reading,  in 
Herder's  "Letten  for  the  Advaneement  of  Httmanilt/^  written  abont 
a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  "School  /*/an,"*  his  remarkable  at- 
tack upon  the  '^  Gallomania,  or  imitation  of  the  French."  In  this  he 
says: — 

"This  has  inflicted  upon  ns  a  much  deeper  wound. 

"  Since  langaage  is  the  oi^an  of  our  mental  faculties,  and  the  chief 
means  of  our  b-aining  and  education,  we  can  not  be  well  taught 

'Ttit'-SeJutI Plait "mfptw*a  In  l7eS;  [b> "I^Mffr* " betwcn  1793  ud  ITRT.  Birdv'i 
lilcr  Btla&etian  (1601,)  u  Ihe  Mpmil  utd  Improvtirenl  of  Ihe  Freneb  Iiui|ii«(t,  t>f  uit^n*  of 
lh(  FrtDch  kctieaij.  ind  mX  Hi  InBuenct  upnn  the  olhrr  Eantpan  lufuicn,  Gcnnin  tm- 
ptetall^,  Renuio  hire  onfliHUd  In  hiadMlkr  ro  ihr  "obKan  OcrtiMii  nMiiphirriu,  which 

OcTTlnui  uiDpua  Ibii  pisIh  with  OiHhe'i  comiillincnli  to  Vululn'i  purUf  of  iljl*. 
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otherwise  than  in  oar  native  lau^age.  What  is  called  a  fVench 
education  (a  tenn  actually  in  use,)  in  Germany,  must  of  necessity 
pervert  and  injure  German  manners.  This  truth  seems  U>  me  as  clear 
as  the  sun  at  noon. 

"By  whom  and  for  whom  was  French  constructed  f  By  French- 
men, and  for  them.  It  expresses  ideas  and  relations  which  occur  in 
their  world ;  in  the  course  of  their  life ;  and  expresses  them  as  they 
■re  presented  to  the  speakers  by  their  local  drcumstances  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  by  their  mental  peculiarities  at  the  moment.  Without 
this  area,  the  words  raust  be  half  tinderstood,  or  not  at  all,  ill  applied, 
or,  where  the  subjects  are  wanting,  altogether  inapplicable,  and  thus 
Dielesaly  learned.  Since  fashion  rules  in  no  language  as  despotically 
as  in  French  ;  since  no  other  language  is  so  entirely  a  reflection  of 
vsriableuess,  and  of  a  change^le  succession  of  shades  of  mannen^ 
signiGcaUons,  and  relations ;  since  no  other  language  equals  it  in  ex- 
pressing delicate  gradations  of  meaning,  and  in  ptnys  upon  a  color- 
piano  of  brilliant  meteors  and  refractions  of  light;  with  these  quali- 
ties, what  can  it  be  for  the  education  of  Germans,  in  their  peculiar 
drcumstancea  ?  Nothing, — or  a  will-o'-the-wisp.  It  leaves  the  mind 
empty  of  ideas,  or  gives  it,  in  place  of  the  truths  and  actualities  of 
onr  own  country,  false  expressions,  erroneous  terms,  annalnral  repre- 
sentations, and  affectedoess.  Wrenched  out  of  its  proper  place,  such 
results  must  of  necessity  follow,  if  it  were  a  language  of  angeh. 
Neither  is  it  going  too  &r  b>  say  that,  in  those  classes  of  our  own  na- 
tion, where  it  lias  been  the  vehicle  of  education,  and  still  more  wher» 
it  has  constituted  tlie  whole  of  education,  it  has  distorted  the  under- 
standing, laid  waste  hearts,  and, — worst  of  all, — left  tbe  mind  emptied 
of  such  qualities  as  are  most  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure 
ID  our  race,  in  our  urcumslanoes,  in  our  calling;  and  are  these  not 
the  sweetest  of  pleasures  ? 

"And  yet,  the  whole  value  of  a  man,  his  nsefiilness  in  sode^,  bia 
happiness  as  a  man  and  a  citizen,  depend  upon  this;  that  he  unde^ 
stand  thoroughly  and  clearly,  and  from  his  youth  up,  the  world  in 
which  he  lives,  his  employments  and  relations,  and  tlieir  means  and 
purposes ;  that  on  these  subjects  he  gain  secure  possession  of  ideas, 
sound  ia  the  strictest  sense,  and  sincere  and  cheerfiil  views ;  and  that  ha 
train  himself  iu  them,  unperverted,  immovably,  without  any  unnatural 
or  bUe  ideal  in  his  mind,  and  without  any  squinting  toward  foreign 
Dumners  and  relatious.  One  who  has  not  attained  to  this,  will  find 
his  wap  of  thinking  distorted,  and  his  heart  uninterested  in  the  situa- 
tion in  which  he  is  placed ;  or,  as  it  might  better  be  represented,  his 
heart  will  have  been  stolen  from  him  in  his  youth,  for  his  whole  life, 
by  ■  courtezan. 
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"  WLat  can  be  more  raluAbte  tban  a  real  world  of  real  hearts  and 
minda, — thaa  a  condition  in  which  we  know  our  own  thouf^hte  and 
feelings  in  their  truest  form,  and  eKpreasthem  to  othen  in  the  trueet 
and  most  natnral  way;  in  which  others  commuuicate  to  ds  id  return 
tbeir  own  thoughts  and  feelings ;  in  short,  where  every  tnrd  sings  as 
nature  taught  it  to  sing?  If  this  light  is  extinguished,  this  flame 
quenched,  this  primeval  bond  between  souls  broken  or  weakened,  then, 
instead  of  all  this,  nothing  woald  tw  to  be  heard,  but  mere  memorized, 
foreign,  poverty'Stricken  phrases.  What  misery  is  that  of  everlasting 
soperfidality  and  falsehood,  and  heart  and  soul  dried  up,  hard  and 
cold  I" 

In  1776,  Herder  left  Bfickeburg,  having,  by  G&the'a  influence,  been 
Appointed  councilor  of  the  high  consistory  at  Wdmar,  where,  twen^- 
five  years  later,  be  became  president  of  that  body. 

Next  to  the  duties  of  hb  eccieeiastical  office,  the  improvement  ot 
the  schools  lay  ne&reat  hi*  hearl  In  1783,  he  drew  up  a  new  plan 
for  the  schools,  and  secured  an  increase  of  wagea  for  the  teachers.  A 
teachers'  seminary  was  founded,  by  his  influence,  in  1767,  Id  the 
lower  schools  he  endeavored  to  introduce  the  best  ftnd  practical  parta 
of  the  Feetalozzian  method  of  instmotion.  He  gave  the  dergy  "the 
privilege  of  a  thorough  ovenight  of  the  country  schools." 

Herder  refiised  to  have  his  plan  for  the  achools  printed ;  **  as,"  he 
said,  "  most  such  undertakings,  if  b^un  publicly,  end  miserably.  For, 
in  this  matter,  every  thing  depends  upon  prac^ce,  upon  ngorona 
methods,  and  experiment  A  faulty  plan  may  be  drawn  up  in  half 
an  hour ;  but  it  becomea  a  fetter  in  which  a  succeeding  century  walks 
lame." 

His  idea  was,  that  "  the  lower  classes  of  real  schools  should  train 
useful  citizens,  and  that  the  upper  ones  should  form  a  scientific  gym- 
nasium  for  those  intending  to  study." 

He  ofiered  to  give  his  assistance  in  establishing  his  scheme  of  or- 
ganization; saying,  "In  my  nineteenth  year  I  began  teaching  in  the 
highest  class  of  an  academical  institution,  and  from  that  time  to  this 
I  have  never  been  free  from  the  responsibilities  of  a  teacher,  or  else 
of  a  school  oSiccr.  Foreign  countries,  even  Catholic  ones,  have  con- 
sulted me  in  relation  to  their  school  organizations;  and,  without  de- 
par^g  from  the  greatest  modesty,  I  believe  myself  entitled  to  assert 
that  I  understand  the  subject." 

Herder  manifested,  in  every  nay,  knowledge  of  schools,  and  skill 
in  their  management  In  particular,  he  possessed,  when  of  mature 
years,  both  the  greatest  respect  for  established  institutions  of  value, 
and  the  readiest  recognition  of  valuable  novelties.     Ho  was  conustent 
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in  upholding  ibe  former,  and  in  oppoung  nv  ud  presnmptaotu  re- 
fonnera;  but  h'a  conMirk^m  did  not  make  him  blind  to  each  im- 
[Hovements  of  Talne  u  now  and  then  came  up. 

In  K  man  of  Herder'a  poetical  and  simple  character,  these  aonnd 
and  moderate  viem  on  edncation  are  truly  wonderful.  Thef  are 
olearly  eipremed,  among  other  places,  in  his  plan  for  the  teachera* 
wminary  abore  meotioaed.  In  this  he  aays, "  It  is  the  single  porpoae 
of  a  teachers'  seminary,  to  furnish  to  such  young  persons  as  devote 
themselves  to  educational  pursuits,  by  instruction  and  proper  practico, 
in  whatever  is  necessary  or  truly  usefbl  for  their  future  vooatiou,  wiUi- 
OQt  ostentation,  or  any  of  the  pedagogical  fantasies  of  the  day;  for 
the  greatest  skill  as  a  teacher  is  to  be  acquired  only  by  method  and 
pnctico." 

Herder  was  ^so  interested  in  favor  of  a  theolc^cal  seminary.  In 
Ttspect  to  it,  he  considered  that  "  the  first  seeds  of  each  iustitntiona 
must  be  sowed  in  silence;  for  that,  as  old  records  show,  what  is  be- 
gun with  a  great  noise,  commonly  comes  to  an  end  very  quietly." 
The  same  wise  humility  appears  again  here ;  which  knows  that  the 
Messing  comes  from  above,  but  that  presumption  is  fata]  to  grace. 

In  his  opinion  respecting  a  theological  seminary,  he  says :  "  What 
the  clinic  does  for  physicians,  and  the  formularitun  practievm  for 
jnrists,  must  be  done  for  theologians  by  a  seminary  for  those  intend- 
ing to  be  clergymen ;  an  institution,  for  the  establishment  of  which 
our  universities  seem,  under  present  circurastanoes,  to  be,  for  many 
rsMons,  unfit.  Learned  and  experienced  clergymen  only  are  tho 
proper  men  to  do  iL" 

He  advised  young  clergymen,  as  Luther  had  done,  to  endeavor  to 
obtain  practice  in  teaching,  especially  public  teaching.  "  I  consider 
it,"  he  said,  "  as  a  piece  of  good  fortune,  that  in  my  youth  I  was  un- 
der the  necessity  of  teaching.  I  know  that  what  I  learned  by  it  I 
coold  with  difficulty  hare  obtained,  if  at  all,  even  by  eternal  reading 
and  hearing.  Ministers  who  have  been  good  school  teachers,  if  they 
liave  not  remained  in  the  business  too  long,  are  very  soon  distinguish- 
able for  orderliness,  science,  and  real  practical  knowledge." 

He  wrote  also  a  very  instructive  "i*/an  for  the  employment  of  three 
acadtmieal  ytan,  for  a  young  theoto^anJ"  In  this,  he  advised  such 
a  young  man  not  to  enter  the  university  too  early ;  and  recommends 
him  to  study  geognqiliy  and  natural  .history.  "  The  knowledge  of 
ov  place  of  abode,"  he  says,  "  of  its  creatures  and  fbrmation,  is  indis- 
pmsable  to  him  whom  God  intends  to  preach."  He  advisee  students 
to  practice  taking  notes  during  their  studies;  as  being  a  means  of 
"better  disUngnishing  and  digesting  their  thoughts."    He  warns 
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tbem  Bgainat  being  hyp«rcriticBl  in  readiDg  the  Bible.  "The  Kew 
TeetameDt,"  he  uys,  "  should  be  read  in  a  religioBs,  umple,  and  plain 
meoDing,  m  the  Apoetlea  mote  it,  and  the  first  Chiiitiaiu  read  it." 

"The  BtndeDts  ou^t  not  to  pnnue  refinemenla  too  far  in  tb^ 
atudiee;  abonld  read  rather  good  books  than  bad  oaea;  and  riiould 
not  attempt  to  explun  every  thing,  to  the  last  iota;  bnt  abonld  reet 
contented  with  the  general  internal  coDsiitency,  parity,  power,  and 
beauty  of  the  word  of  God  in  itself." 

This  plan  of  study  Cor  a  young  theolt^a  ia  anneied  to  the  "X«(> 
ttri  to  Theopkron,"  which  are  addressed  to  a  young  man  who  has 
completed  his  academical  studies  in  theology.  The  author  praisea 
Theophron's  afeolion  for  his  teachers,  and  hie  freedom  from  foolish  prido 
and  silly  arrogance.  He,  howerer,  proceeds  to  find  fault  with  him, 
"  because  his  mode  of  reading  the  Bible  is  perverted  and  profane ; 
because  he  can  not  drop  the  critical  spirit;  and  the  word  of  Ood  be- 
comes, under  his  critical  process,  like  a  squeezed  lemon."  And  he 
adds :  **  Obtain  for  yourself  a  heart  inclined  to  overoome  all  obtiqui- 
ties  of  judgment,  to  level  hill  and  valley,  and  again  to  attain  to  tliat 
r^ht-mindedness  which  was  a  happiness  of  your  youth,  and  without 
which  we  can  ueverdM  happy." 

Herder's  '^Report  ttpm  the  education  of  young  clergymen  at  the 
imiwrnfy,"*  is  of  great  v^ue  in  relation  to  theological  studiea.  The 
oocanon  which  called  out  this  report  waa  a  most  lamentable  one. 
K ambers  of  yonng  theologians,  at  the  close  of  their  acadmiical  term, 
were  found  utterly  unfit  for  the  ministry.  The  question  was  asked, 
whether  it  was  not  going  to  be  necessary  to  educate  those  preparing 
for  the  ministry,  in  schools  set  apart  for  them.  Herder  opposed  thb 
plan,  and,  together  with  a  full  eiposition  of  the  existing  evil,  advised 
how  it  could  be  remedied,  withoat  laying  aside  the  T>eceived  canvsa  if 
study. 

He  begins  by  seeking  the  source  of  the  difficulty,  not  in  the  de- 
partment of  theology,  bat  in  that  of  philosophy ;  which  is  especially 
to  blame  for  perverting  the  minds  of  the  studanta  beforehand,  and 
thus  unfitting  them  for  their  subsequent  theolt^cal  studies.  This  is 
the  worse,  as  "  the  young  people  come  too  young  and  immature  to 
the  university;"  immature  in  understanding,  judgment,  and  charac- 
ter, and  thus  given  over  to  every  intellectual  and  moral  temptatioD. 
Herder's  principal  remedy  is,  to  lengthen  the  sal)ool  course  one  year, 
and  to  establish  a  "select  clsaa"  in  each  gymnasium,  "in  which  the 
youths  may  learn  to  conduct  themselves  as  academical  students." 

Bin,  of  thi  repoiU  od  BlnUlar  id^ 
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"  In  this  wa^  tlie  prolongation  of  their  St&y  in  the  school  would  not 
become  a  hardaLip  to  them,  and  their  entrance  into  the  UDivereitf 
irill  Dot  torn  their  heads."  On  this  plan,  academical  lectures  would 
be  avoided  on  eubjects  which  can  be  thoronghly  learned  only  in 
idioola ;  as  these  would  be  attended  to  In  thia  select  class. 

In  concloEioD,  we  will  glance  at  the  excellent  addresses  which  Her- 
der delivered  while  Sphorut  of  the  Weimar  Gymnasium,  mostly  at 
ezamiDHtioDs. 

In  two  of  theee,  he  advocates  strict  <»der  and  disoipline  in  schools, 
tbongh  the  period  was  one  of  the  greatest  laiity  of  morals.  If  anch 
discipline  n  wanting,  if  the  teacher  is  not  entirely  mnster  in  his  clasa, 
and  possessed  of  entire  control  of  bis  scholars,  his  occnpntion  be- 
oomea  an  infemat  torture,  aucb  as  that  of  Sisyphus  and  the  Danaides. 
But,  on  the  other  band,  the  teacher  should  not  forget  the  role.  Maxi- 
ma martntia  puero  debetur.  In  a  third  address,  he  diecuBses  methods 
of  stody ;  and  adds,  that  in  some  departments  (e.  g^  in  natnral  histo- 
ry,) these  methods  have  been  improved  as  the  studies  have  advanced. 
He  then  proceeds  to  oppose  the  feeble  and  enfeebling  newly-discov- 
ered methods  for  easing  study. 

One  address  is  upon  written  school  exercises.  Among  others,  he 
Mme«tly  recommends  translations  from  the  classics,  as  accurate  as 
poauble  without  unpleasant  cloaeuess ;  and  assiduous  reading,  in 
which  the  pupil  must  be  aswsted  by  the  teacher.  "  Very  eminent 
men,"  he  says,  "have  educated  themselves  without  a  teacher,  but  it 
would  be  nnfortnuate  for  any  <md  to  undertake  to  gain  all  his  acquire- 
menla  without  a  teacher;  and  the  consequence  would  often  be  that 
he  wonld  be  distinguished  only  for  mental  deformity."  "A  good 
•chotrf  is  a  community  of  bees,  who  fly  about  and  gather  honey ;  an 
Indolent  one,  a  collection  of  beasts  of  burden,  who  go  just  whore  they 
are  driven,  and  do  not,  all  their  lives,  take  possession  even  of  what  is 
laid  upon  them." 

In  the  address  on  schools  as  physical  gymnasia,  he  discusses  the 
development  of  innate  fiualties  by  practice.  As  included  in  this,  he 
mentions  exercises  in  bodily  accomplishments  and  susceptibiliCes, 
Alt  such  exercises,  he  says,  must  be  steadily  followed,  and  inter- 
changed with  each  other;  and  a  noble  emulation,  the  "good  Ens" 
of  Hesiod,  most  preside  over  them.  In  regard  to  such  exercises,  the 
schools  are  far  better  situated  than  the  uuivereities,  which  undervalue 
all  exercise. 

Two  addresses  consider  what  place  the  fine  arts  should  occupy  in 
the  schools.  "  Woe  to  a  time,"  says  Herder,  "  which  calls  that  beau- 
tiful which  is  easy ;  and  that  agreeable  which  is  attained  with  fadlity." 
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Tbe  svcieDts  knew  nothing  of  tlie  "fine"  arts,  u  opposed  to  the  pro- 
found or  the  usefu]. 

The  Latin  tenns  "  Ultra  humantortt,"  "  ttvdia  httmanitatit,'^  hap|»]f 
eipreased  the  correct  idea  of  the  fine  arte.  To  the  ancients  the  lena 
"beantifiil''  wag  "an  actual  part  of  a  clear,  accurate,  intelligible,  flx< 
preHive  proposition ;  not  a  mere  verbal  finery."  "All  aciencea  loee 
th^r  best  part  when  the  beantiful, — that  is,  that  quality  by  which 
they  develop  humanity, — Ib  taten  away  from  them ;  and  that  this  is  a 
qnaKty  which  eacb  of  them,  afler  ita  kind,  can  have  and  sbonld  hare^ 
that  no  Bcienoe  should  be  barbarian  or  inhuman,  that  even  the  moat 
abstract  pursuits  have  their  attraction,  their  beauty," — theae  are  prt^ 
outiona  which  ToUow  of  themaelve*. 

"Od  the  use  of  schools."  This  is  directed  agwnst  peeudo-philan- 
thropic  reformers  who  contemn  all  tradition,  which,  meanwhile,  ii 
handed  down  to  us  principally  by  means  of  the  schools.  "The  whole 
hnman  race  iscertainly  one  school,  continued  on  through  all  centuries; 
and  a  new-bom  child,  suddenly  removed  from  thb  school,  broken  oat 
from  this  chain  of  instruction,  and  set  upon  a  deeert  island,  would  be, 
with  all  his  natural  faculUea,  a  miserable  beast,  even  ten  times  more 
miserablo  than  the  beasts." 

"The  spirit  of  our  age  tends  more  to  destroy  than  to  build.  To 
fell  a  tree  costa  only  a  few  strokes ;  but  to  make  it  grow  up,  requires 
years,  or  centuries." 

Herder  then  turns  to  ignorant  t«acbere.  "It  is  an  established  bet, 
that  an  ignorant  or  visionary  man  can  teach  nothing  correctly  ;  that  one 
who  desires  to  teach,  must  himself  have  learned ;  that  is,  must  have 
acquired  clear  and  correct  ideas,  and  a  lucid,  easy,  and  practicable 
method.  This  is  the  reason  why  all  half-learned  men  are  so  strenootu 
against  tme  modes  of  instruction.  I  believe  we  should  all  agree  that 
the  ailments  of  snch  persons  would  be  very  suspicious.  *  *  * 
The  older  we  grow,  or  at  least  the  more  mature  our  judgment  becomes, 
the  better  does  he  see  that  no  measuree  should  be  kept  with  such 
geniuses,  with  their  peculiar  enthusiasms,  with  their  eloquence  upon 
subjects  of  which  they  are  ignorant,  with  their  activity  in  occupa- 
tions  which  they  do  not  understand;  and,  for  my  part,  I  experience 
a  horror  when  I  hear,  read,  or  see  the  preaching,  or  orations,  or  op- 
erations of  these  geniusee.     What  we  learn  it  is,  that  we  understand."* 

Every  thing  which  Herder  says  here  seems  perfectly  clear  of  itselC 
And  yet  Jacotot,  whose  system  has,  at  a  later  date,  gained  so  much 
reputation,  says  that  his  "  universal  instruction  appeals  to  no  one  who 
does  rrot  feci  himself  competent  to  teach  his  son  what  he  do««  not 
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bimMlf  andentond.  *  *  *  He  appeals  to  Iiis  own  experience ; 
unoe  he  taught  Dutch  and  Rusaian  wiihout  undentandiog  them,  and 
mmic,  rf  which  he  never  knew  any  thing."* 

"School,"  8«y»  Herder  further,  "is  a  place  in  wbich  we  learn  a 
adence,  a  lasgu^e,  an  art,  or  a  trade,  thoroughly  and  by  rules ;  where 
we  practice  those  rules,  and  make  ourselves  familiar  with  them; 
where  our  hults  are  explained  to  na  from  their  bottom,  and  remedied 
in  the  easiest  way  possible.  *  *  *  Thus  it  appears  of  itself  that 
a  teacher  must  understand  the  subject  wbich  he  teaches ;  and  that 
accordingly  I  can  learn  it  from  him,  and  can  do  so  much  more  easily 
than  from  myself,  who  know  nothing  of  iL"  "It  is  certainly  a  rec- 
ommendation of  a  man  to  say  '  he  is  educated ; '  but  a  ript-rapt,  who 
has  no  training  in  any  school,  lacks  steadiness  and  predsion  in  his  work," 

The  same  address  contains  striking  remarks  upon  the  heuristio  or 
mTeDtire  metbod,  which  had  been  pushed  to  the  extremes!  caricature, 
wpedally  by  Jacotot  Herder  ridicules  the  undertaking  to  find  out, 
for  one's  self,  sciences,  rules,  art»,  which  the  mind  is  to  bring  out  for 
US,— or  wbidi  the  wind  is  to  blow  to  ua.*'  It  is  more  than  we  are 
able  to  do,  to  learn  the  necessary  studies  in  the  slowest  manner. 

"On  the  introduction  of  imjtrovemeatM  in  kKooU,  1786."  In  this  ad- 
dress ho  complins  that  the  public  take  little  interest  in  the  schools,  and 
regard  ttiem  so  little.  He  opposes  the  idea  that,  even  in  the  gymnasium, 
reference  should  be  had  to  the  future  social  destiny  of  the  scholar;  and 
contends  that  a  general  mental  development  should  rather  be  sought 

"On  the  prefertTiett^ public  or  private  sehoolt,  1190."  Herdermakes 
no  defense  of  the  "  pure  good  Latin  schools."  lu  practice,  he  was  in- 
strumental in  removingthe  objection  that  the  scholars  were  ranked  every 
where  by  their  standing  in  I^tin,  and  that  other  studies  were  pursued 
merely  as  subordinate ;  for  he  was  prominent  in  the  introduction  of  the 
new  arrangement,  according  to  which  the  pupils  received  a  name  and 
rank  from  their  proficiency  in  Latin,  but  were  set  higher  or  lower  in  each 
other  section,  according  to  their  proficiency  in  that.  Thus  the  scholars 
of  a  particular  Latin  class  might  have  diflferent  plains  at  different  lessons. 

Although,  in  soma  of  his  addresses.  Herder  appears  as  a  firm  parti- 
tan  of  established  good  meosun.'s,  snd  as  decidedly  conservalive,  still, 
in  that  last  quoted,  he  recommends,  with  equal  earnestness,  an  innova- 
tion, that  is  the  uniting  of  the  class  system  and  the  classiGcation  by 
studies.  Idtin,  as  anciently  eKtablished,  is,  it  is  true,  to  hold  tbe  first 
rank  in  the  schools ;  but  other  studies  are  made  to  assume  a  rank  and 
importanoe  of  tbar  own ;  and  are  to  appear  U>  the  scholars,  no  longer 
a*  unimportant  adjuncts  to  the  Latin,  but  as  iodependeat  pursuits,  re- 
quiring earnest  study. 

Jneoioi'i "  (MMnal  Uttrualtn,"  eiplBlDcd  by  Dr  Honnwi,  p.  EL 
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In  sever&l  other  ftddrenes,  u  in  his  yoath,  Herder  is  sn  itdTocHte 
of  realiaii)  in  the  achoolB ;  of  an  enlightened  realism  however,  not  of 
one  which  can  only  stimulate  pride.  la  an  addreaa,  in  1V9B,  "On  the 
proffren  t^a  trhool  in  ths  eourte  t^  time,^  he  says  that  ha  would  not 
comply  with  the  demanda  of  the  timei  in  what  is  eitravagant,  but  so 
far  M  they  are  true  and  uaefuL  He  bad  learned,  to  full  conviction, 
that  the  times  very  correctly  required  of  scholan,  training  in  nndar- 
standing,  speaking  and  writing  their  native  language,  in  natural 
science,  mathematics,  and  gei^fraphy.  Bis  address  "On  the  agrvfobU- 
not,  utt/ulfufi,  and  neeeitily  of  Oeogrophy"  is  full  of  love  of  the 
study.  He  says  that  "he  pursued  it  with  tlie  extremest  pleasure  in 
the  best  yesre  of  his  lifo,  and  taught  it  to  othen  with  as  much  pleas- 
ure." He  considers  geography,  in  connection  with  natural  history,  as 
the  basis  of  general  history.  The  fresh  entliusiasin  which  charac- 
t«rizeB  this  address  is  the  same  which  appears  in  his  "■Idtai  upon  the 
Hutiyry  of  Humanity"  the  first  part  of  which  was  published  in 
1784,  the  year  of  the  delivery  of  this  address. 

In  a  second  address,  "On  trot  propreu  in  tchoolt"  he  expreses 
himself  strongly  against  "old,  empty,  dry  customs."  "Every  teach- 
er," he  says,  "  must  have  his  own  customs,  must  himself  have  fash- 
ioned them,  and  that  intelligently,  or  he  will  accomplish  nothing." 
This  is  meet  strongly  opposed  to  the  antiquated  cuntom  which  pre- 
scribed that  men  must  move  only  in  the  footsteps  of  their  predeceBwrs. 

Hie  address  "On  the  geninn  of  a  eehool"  is  very  able,  and  very 
characteristic  of  Herder.  This  genius  is,  in  his  view,  "a  personification 
of  the  purity  and  nobility  of  human  nature ;"  a  personification  of  hu- 
manity. A  comparison  is  very  interesting,  of  this  address  with  an- 
other, entitled  "Se?u>oU  at  the  laboraloria  of  ffotTt  epiril,  the  Solf 
Ohoit."  What  sre  the  relations  between  the  "genius  of  a  school,'' 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  its  operatiiwe  t 

I  shall  concluded  here,  referring  the  reader  to  Herder's  works.  It 
was  not  my  design  to  give  an  exbausdve  account  of  him,  but  only 
such  an  one  as  might  instruct  the  teachers  of  our  times ;  who,  iu  their 
overestimate  of  the  present  day,  may  easily  undervalue  the  profound, 
truthful,  and  fruitful  views  of  preceding  great  men. 

We  have  sketched  Herder's  life  until  he  came  to  Weimar,  in  17TS. 
We  have  seen  how  deeply  ha  was  interested  in  schools,  seminaries, 
and  the  education  of  ministers  and  teachers;  and  how  he  labored  for 
them,  in  thought  and  in  action.  In  this  course  of  active  exertion  be 
persevered  steadily  and  hopefully,  although  it  often  appeared  as  if  his 
labor  was  vain,  until  his  death,  which  took  place  December  ISth, 
1803,  at  tlie  age  of  fifty-nine  years  four  months. 
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P^idiriil  lor  tU  Aawtau  JhuimI  of  U«ul«,  ftos  iki  Oatnu  if  Kut  ma  B«n*«.] 

Jobs  Loqkx  wew  bom  in  1632,  at  Wrington,  near  Briatol.  Bit 
ftther  was  a  captain  in  the  parliamentary  army,  daring  the  civil  wan. 
He  brought  np  his  son  atrictly  during  his  early  jean,  and  in  a  more 
free  and  friendly  moDiier,  as  be  grew  older. 

Locke  attended  the  Westminster  school  nntil  1651,  when  he  en- 
tered Christ's  College,  Oxford.  Here  he  fbnnd  the  Aristotelian  phi- 
losophy, espedally  the  empty  disputations,  repulsive  to  him.  He 
however  studied  Dea  Cartes,  and  took  great  plessure  in  learning 
medidoe.   - 

In  1664  he  went  as  secretary  of  l^atJon  to  Berlin,  and  in  166S 
returned  to  Oxford,  where  he  commenced  those  meteorological  ob- 
serratioDS  by  which  Boyle  afterward  profited. 

In  16  66  he  became  acquainted  with  Lord  Shaftesbury,  the  instru^ 
tion  of  whose  son,  dien  fifteen  years  old,  he  afterward  conducted. 
This  child  was  very  Hcbly,  but  under  the  care  of  Locke  recovered, 
afterward  married  and  brought  np  seven  children,  the  eldest  of  whom, 
a  SCO,  Locke  also  educated. 

L>  I6T2  Shaftesbury  was  lord  chancellor, aod  Locke  wss  appointed 
his  secretary ;  bo^,  however,  lost  their  offices  the  next  year.  *  In  1 683 
Shafteebury,  forced  by  the  Catholic  party,  left  England,  and  sailed  to 
Holland,  whither  Locke  followed  him  in  1683.  Here  he  became  ao 
qmuDted  with  Le  Clero  and  Limborch ;  to  the  Utter  o!  whom  he 
wrote  the  epistle  opon  Toleration.  He  did  not  return  to  England 
until  1689,  when  he  came  in  the  ship  in  which  William  HL  thought 
his  wife.  In  1600  he  published  his  celebrated  work  upon  the  human 
nndentanding,  and  wrote  against  those  who,  under  the  cloak  of  Chris- 
tianity, defended  a  Turkish  despotism. 

In  1693  appeared  his  "7%ou^Ats  upon  the  Sduealim  of  Chil- 
iren;"*  which  soon  passed  into  other  editions,  and  was  translated 

"aamttliaighttmumi*^.tiiiMlau."  lDpmnitiLrdar<-7Aii  ITdfI*  ffldblt,  LoniloD, 
prisudtbr  Jobn  CburehlU,  1714."  Then  ua  Dunj  cdlllaDiaf  Ihem.  TbBrl  tiin  Freoch, 
"Dt  tmlMcaUm  da  mfant,  Iradull  dt  rAigMt  dt  Locke  pu  Kr.  CoMc.  Imaerdun,  ITSa" 
And  Id  Gsbmb,  "fliaJtiie*  dir  Erttduaig  ui  dnn  EHgtiMtitn  du  iJtda,  It&irKlif  HA 
t^tttfki.  I7B1."  Thli  li  In  Ihc  nlmh  part  of  Cuipe'i  "ARiXint."  Silunann,  Cimpe, 
eEdike,  Tnpp.ud  alhen,I»Te  iddHl  ramirks  Id  thi*  mpilil'ron;  ind  Cixu  hu  glTca 
titJiUoin  ben  and  Uicn,  ud  uoddck  ibtai  conparcd  |i*«((c«  frnin  Muniilsiu. 
14 
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into  French,  Dutcli,  wd  German.  The  book  toon  acquired  gnat 
reputation,  and  had  much  influence  upon  education. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  life,  Locke  took  more  and  more  interest 
in  the  study  of  tlie  Holy  ScriptureH,  and  wrote  commentaries 
on  the  epistles  to  the  Komana,  CorinthiaDs,  Oalatians,  and  Epbe- 
uaos,  and  also  a  work  npon  the  reasonableness  of  the  Chiistian 
religion. 

He  passed  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  the  country,  at  Oates,  twraty 
Bnglish  mile*  from  London.  A  few  months  before  bis  death,  he  was 
enjoying  a  supper  with  two  friends,  when  he  declared  "that  he  was 
in  perfect  obarity  with  all  men,  and  in  a  sincere  communion  with  the 
church  of  Christ,  by  what  name  soever  it  m^ht  be  distinguished." 
On  the  last  evming  of  his  life,  he  asked  for  the  prayen  of  hb  friends 
in  the  house,  and  said  that  he  had  lived  long  and  happily,  but  that  in 
his  whole  life  be  conld  see  only  emptiness. 

He  died  while  listening  to  the  reading  of  a  psalm,  Oct.  26tb,  1704, 
in  his  seveoty-tbird  year. 


From  what  has  been  said  of  Locke's  life,  it  can  be  judged  what  hti 
viewa  upon  pedagogy  would  naturally  be.  As  a  physidan  employed 
to  prevent  a  sick  youth  from  dying,  he  would  naturally  pay  special 
attention  to  the  care  of  the  health.  As  the  occupant  of  several  public 
stations,  in  relations  with  the  most  eminent  statesmen,  and  tLe  pre- 
ceptor of  a  statesman's  son,  he  would  naturally  value  practical  power 
in  a  system  of  education  more  than  learning.  Accordingly,  he  could 
not  but  recognize  the  principles  of  the  higher  nobility,  in  particular 
those  of  lienor,  and  of  what  belong  to  an  educated  nobleman ;  and 
acquire  their  antipathy  to  learned  pedantry.  Locke,  as  he  himself 
says  in  his  conclusion,  looked  only  to  education  at  home,  by  a  private 
tutor,  of  a  rich  and  noble  child;  and,  in  the  common  school  life  of 
youth,  he  saw  only  vulgarity.     But  we  will  listen  to  himselt 

In  the  introduction,  he  gives  a  brief  general  explanation  of  his 
views.  "A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  is  a  abort  but  full  descrip- 
tion of  a  happy  state  in  this  world  :  he  that  has  these  two,  has  little 
more  to  wish  for ;  and  he  that  wants  either  of  them,  will  be  but  little 
the  better  for  any  thing  else.  *  *  *  He  whoee  mind  directs  not 
wisely,  wilt  never  take  the  right  way ;  and  he  whoee  body  is  cnzy 
and  feeble,  will  never  be  able  to  advance  in  it  *  *  *  Of  all  the 
men  we  meet  with,  nine  parts  of  ten  are  what  they  are^  good  or  evil, 
useful  or  not,  by  their  education."  Although  the  mind  is  the  chief 
object  of  the  teacher,  he  adds,  yet  the  body  must  not  be  neglected;  and 
he  speaks  first  of  the  health  of  the  body. 
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I  shall  not  bere  raise  the  qnestion  whether  man  conuats  of 
hody,  mind,  and  ipiriL  Juvenal,  from  whom  Locke  quotes  his 
Mati  tana,  dtc^  sajH  in  another  place : — 

"Mnodi 

PilDclpU)  IdiIdUi  comauinli  eoDdltar  lUla  (bcMt) 

Id  i«oportion  as  this  triplicitj  ia  important  to  Uie  teacher,  aa  I 
•hall  herai^r  show,  in  the  same  proportion  ia  it  in  oppoaition  to 
Locke's  views, 

1.    nriiuaHMEWT  ahd  raoNvnort  or  tri  bhalth.* 

Children  of  eminent  peraons  shonti]  be  brought  up,  in  this  reapeot, 
like  the  children  of  wealthy  land-owners. 

Children  miut  not  be  too  warmly  clothed,  not  even  in  irinter  1  day 
and  night,  in  wind  and  weather,  they  most  go  bare-headed. 

They  ahonid  daily  wash  their  feet  in  cold  water,  so  as  to  make 
them  B8  insenNble  to  moisture  as  the  hands  are.  Cold  baths  have 
wonderful  efiecta,  particularly  upon  weak  peraons. 

All  boys  must  learn  to  swim.  The  ancient  Germans  learned  this 
of  th^  own  aooord.  If  the  Romans  desired  to  speak  ill  of  any 
one's  edocation,  they  said,  "JVec  litera*  didicit  n«e  natctrt:"  "He 
nnder^taods  neither  learning  nor  swimming." 

Boya  ahoald  run  about  in  the  open  air,  at  all  times  of  the  year. 

Ught  clothes  are  improper ;  and  particularly  stays  for  ffrh. 

To  email  children  no  meat  should  be  given,  but  milk.  Food  too 
■alt,  or  spice,  is  not  good  for  them.  Between  meal  times  (which 
should  be  OS  few  as  possible,)  the  children  should  be  permitted  to  eat 
only  dry  bread.  They  may  drink  small  bear,  but  no  wine,  or  liquor. 
Uelons,  peaches,  moet  Mnds  of  plums,  and  grapes,  are  to  be  prohib- 
ited to  children  (1)  but  not  strawberries,  currants,  gooseberries,  apples, 
and  pean. 

Early  retiring  and  rising  is  the  rule,  and  eight  hours*  sleep.  They 
■honU  not  be  awaked  by  frtghteoing  them.  They  should  sleep  on  a 
hard  bed — a  mattiees,  not  a  feather-bed. 

They  should  go  regularly  to  stool ;  the  best  tame  is  after  breakbst 

As  little  medidne  as  possible  should  be  given  to  children,  especially 
by  way  <J  preventive.  And  the  phyaician  should  not  be  sent  for 
upon  every  amall  oocawon. 

Care  for  the  health  (rf  children,  first  touched  upon  by  Montaigne, 
was  fint  treated  in  a  more  general  way  by  Locke.  He  recommends 
a  rimilar  mode  of  life — ^hardening  and  little  medicine.  Rousseau  went 
further ;  and  BMedow  and  his  school  carried  the  principle  into  actual 
Ufe. 
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Men  afaoald  kettp  tb«  body  itroiig  th«t  h  nu;  be  abls  to  Mrre  lh«  mind. 

Self-denial,  and  aslf-ootitnil  most  be  eorl;  Icmrned. 

Cbildren'i  Guiiti  moM  not  be  orerlooked,  for  thw  grow  Dp  into  nmi'i  b(ilti.t 
Animal*  are  trained  to  good  habila  while  yogng,  and  wb;  not  ohildren  t 

But  ohildrea  are.  on  tbe  otber  hand,  Boloally  iiutnict^  in  btQ.  Strike  me,  it 
la  aaid,  or  ebe  1  wilt  Mrike  yoo.  Heir  love  oT  diea  k  earif  awakened  ;  they 
are  filled  widilalae  eioiiKa,and  awiutanied  to  daiatinev;  and  thus,  adidlsara 
the  oompton  and  entioen  of  yonlb. 

The  wbiiaB  of  ahildrai  are  not  to  be  attended  to ;  they  nnat  fint  be  ttaglit 
iln[didt  obedifflioe,  and  aocuatomed  to  freedom  •■  they  gnxv  up,  ao  tbat  bom 
obedient  ohildrea  thej  may  beooine  friends. 

In  tliis,  Locke  apeaks  reiy  truly.  Rousseau  aftervard  went  beyond 
him,  in  tliat  he  traces  aQ  the  Ciiults  of  children  to  tomptation,  or 
delay  on  the  part  of  their  elders;  a  necessary  consequence  of  Pela- 


No  whlpfilng.  What  i*  beaten  into  bays  exdtea  thnr  rspngruiDoa  for  that  Tcry 
reaaon,  and  whippjng  makea  them  cowardly  and  dariah.  A*  little  ■hoald  thej 
be  templed   to  goodoew  by  allarenieDtB  or  dsintiea,  or  rewarded  by  money, 

On  the  other  hand,  they  ahonld  be  Inflaenced  by  praiie,  and  blante.  Esteem 
and  di^raoe  are,  of  lill  othera,  the  moal  powerfol  iDceotirga  h>  the  mind,  when 
onoeitiebrooghttordifdithem.  If  yon  can  get  into  children  ■  lore  of  approbatica, 
and  an  apprenmnMi  of  dwme  and  djagraoe,  yon  hare  pat  into  them  the  tma 
prindplee  ;  whioh  will  oonatantly  work,  and  incline  ^em  lo  the  right.  .  .  . 
Thia  I  look  on  m  the  great  aeeret  of  edneation. 

Children  are  anffidenlly  eensible  ts  pmiae  or  blame,  when  their  hthn  pntea 
Iham  if  they  are  good,  and  when  hia  behaTior  toward  them  ii  cold  and  onnlea 
whenever  ihey  are  ^!1ty  of  faatta.  R'gbt  conduol  ahmild  be  connteted  with 
praiae,  and  wrong  with  blame ;  children  must  learn  haw  doing  good  will  make 
them  beloTod  by  all,  or  how,  in  the  opposite  caae,  ihey  will  be  d«epieed  and  Deg- 
lacted.  Hob  the  deeire  will  grow  up  in  them  lo  gain  tbe  approbation  of  othei*, 
and  to  aroid  that  which  wRl  make  thtHn  oontemptiUe.  Thia  seeking  after 
tmpnifaation  most  be  mads  the  motive  of  their  condool  until,  at  a  rioer  age,  they 
sball  be  fitter  to  be  Kiremed  by  a  knowledge  of  their  own  dn^,  and  that  inward 
oonttnt  which  atlaiMB  npon  obedience  to  the  Creator. 

What  praise  ohildren  deserve,  they  ahonld  reaeive  in  the  presence  of  others. 
Tbe  reward  h  doaUed  when  the  praiae  la  known.  On  flieadierhaDd,Acir  Iknit* 
■bonld  not  be  made  known,  lor  it  makv  them  recklaaa. 

Like  BO  many  others  of  the  methodologista,  Looks  here  declares 
himself  against  corporeal  pnnishment,  eioept  in  a  few  cues,  as  ve 
shall  see.  He  also  forbids  allurements  to  the  senses;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  he  recommends  the  worst  of  allare- 
ments,  that  of  ambition.  Whoever,  says  Locke,  knows  how  to 
awaken  ambition  in  the  child's  soul,  poasesses  the  great  secret  of 
oduoation.  In  this,  he  agrees  entirely  with  his  antipodeB,  tbe  Jesuits. 
"  Id  truth,"  says  the  Jesnits'  plan  of  ednoatiau,  "  he  who  knows  how 
properly  to  awaken  emulation,  possesses  the  most  yaluabla  help  in 

■Fag«aa-l<3t. 

tCompan  AutmHna,  t^nC,  1,  7.    "It  is  tbe  weikiiea  of  lbs  laitii  of  ia&alsi  whMi  la 
iDBDcsnt;  Doi thnir nlnd*." 
1  ?■■<•  1<»-1». 
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ibe  profeasioB  of  tewsfaing,  attd  that  wbich  m  the  onl;  tliorongh  m«ana 
of  iDStractiiiff  youth  in  the  best  m&iiDer."  And  when  the  boys  bave 
l>een  allured  to  goodueaa  by  tliis  moet  Kiu>faiULib«  and  uocbristlike 
of  all  motivee,  then,  sayi  the  philoMpher,  they  will  in  their  riper 
yem  adopt  better  prindplee  without  further  trouble  I  "  Where  there 
are  no  gods,  phaatonu  reign." 


too  itriot;  and,  if  ttxir  ira  Uily  obierTHl,  bb  anlhority  irill  parkh.  He  ■hoald 
rather  eDdeaiiir,  bj  repeated  fritmlly  msinding,  to  ■oonstoin  Ihem  to  tbat  in 
which  they  oan  learn  well ;  and  thus  he  will  avoid  reqairing  too  maah  at  onoe, 
or  what  thi.7  are  oot  «Ue  to  comply  with. 

AffeclatioD  la  whso  the  outward  oondoet  al  cfaitdren  doea  not  oonform  to  thnr 
hiward  impolaea;  or  wheu  these  tnipoliea  are  expreMed  in  DiMDitable  way>.     A 
phin,  rude,  ■pontanaooa  nature  ii  better  ihaji  o&e  ihaped  by  afftwtatlan. 
5.   lUHNsaa  or  CRiLDiiM.t 

Oiildren  learn  what  are  called  monnen,  more  by  intermarae  with  well-Eiian- 
Bercd  Tnen  than  by  precept.  A  dsDoiogi-maateT  will  one  nuuiy  awkwardneesea. 
And  while  nolbinK  it  ao  Gtteil  lo  give  children  a  proper  confidenee,  and  good  oai^ 
ria^,  and  to  bring  them  into  the  company  of  their  cldera,  aa  daneing,  iilill  I  am 
ofopinlnn  that  they  ihonld  only  laam  to  dsnee  when  their  limbaareRt  for  it.  For, 
tbo^h  there  ia  acting  more  in  ita  movemeDls  than  ontward  graoe,  yet  it  swakena, 
I  know  not  bow,  aomething  of  a  msn'a  waya  of  ibinklng,  and  a  grave  demeanor. 
Care  moat  be  talien  mttoHiid  too  mnch  fanit  with  the  mannata  oT  yonng  children ; 
many  tbinga  will  oome  of  IbFrnsclvei,  ai  they  grow  ap. 

Above  all  thinga,  parenta  ahonld  not  give  ^sir  ohildren  into  the  care  of  aerr- 
"'■.bnt  ahoald   keep  them  with  thenuelvea,  aa  mooh  aa  poaaible,  yet  witbont 


■nta,  bnt  all 


la  justice  to  Locke'a  daucing-mttiter,  it  should  be  remarked  that 
DO  enxy  waltzes  were  danced  iu  hie  time,  but  polite  and  grave  minu- 
ets; and  the  instrocUon  in  dancing  wai  a  very  torture  fer  the  faet; 
now  it  is  different! 

Locke  often  spesks  with  diflapprobation  of  s^vanta ;  yet  mildly,  in 
comparison  with  Sousaeau,  who  colls  them  "the  rabble  of  eervaots; 
die  lowest  of  men — except  their  mastera." 

fl.   iDviHTaasa  «r  rairafi  iDiiaaTioB.} 

Intraetion  away  from  home  makea  boya  oonSdent,  and  lit  for  inlenynine  with 
othen;  and  thecongaqaentemalatiua  boa  an  efieet  npon  their  pTogreasin  learning. 
It,  however,  r'laka  Ue  ionoceDOe  of  the  bnya  br  a  little  Greek  and  Liitin.  And 
liie  oonfidenoii  acquired  away  from  home  luiully  ends  !u  rouKhoen  aod  impa- 
jenoe;  itia  better  that  the  boy  ahoald  remain  a  hide  ahy  and  awkward,  lin-lbi*  will 
qteedily  wear  off  when  ha  goes  info  the  world.  Among  the  motley  army  of  wild 
boya,  aneh  aa  are  nanalty  gathered  together  at  aeboida,  ohildreD  of  parenta  of  ell 
eooditious,  it  ia  diffionlt  to  gaeaa  what  the  boy  wiH  gain  with  which  the  biber 
wiD  be  pltHaed. 

b  ia,  therribre,  better  to  employ  a  tutor  at  home,  who  will  tswA  hia  popil  to 
better  manncn,  and  more  manly  wayi  of  thinking ;  and  a  feeling  for  eondnraa 
and  propriety,  will  esrry  him  moeh  iutef  forsard  in  all  hinda  of  knowledge,  and 
will  moeh  auoner  make  him  a  ripe  and  eatubliahod  man,  than  ia  poaaible  in  the 
moat  eitenaiTe  educationnl  initiltition.  Among  ao  great  a  nnmber  of  boya,  it  ia 
ImponUe  ta  beMow  proper  eare  apon  each  one.    It  is  not  die  fooliah  triiika  and 
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deoeib  DpoD  Moh  otber  of  ■ohoal-boTm,  thnr  rndeoMi  to  eaoh  Other,  flieir  mrtftd 
plan*  for  robbing  fruit  otobvd*,  whioh  nutkc  u  able  ind  nsetal  man ;  it  ia  ttra 
Tlrtne*  of  aprigbtnm,  magnuiiaiitj,  aDd  modcratioo,  together  with  obaetTBlioil 
and  aotiTit; ;  noble  attribntea,  wbioh  aobool-bofa  ma  not  oommoiiiaata  to  cadh 
other. 

Homo  vdmatkNi  andat  a  tolor  ia  Iha  beat  mcwa of  *»'*'■'■;  lirtiw;  and  that 
ia  the  ptiooipal  thing. 

Botb  ahovld  be  aa  early  aa  poMiUe  bronglit  Into  the  aompanf  of  their  eUora  ( 
bnt  ue  parenta,  eapeoiajly,  mut  uot  rei  the  bi^%  Maxima  dtielitr  ptttri* 
rttHTtnUa. 

Locke  idolizes  home  educatioti,  and  caricatures  school  life.  Noth- 
ing would  be  easier  thaa  to  reveree  theae  praises ;  to  paint  a  good 
Boliool,  with  a  skillful  rector,  well-diaposed  sdiolan,  loviog  eauh  other 
and  HtreDgthening  each  other  in  every  thing  good  ;  Uid,  od  the  other 
hand,  to  describe  an  incompetent  or  even  wicked  tutor,  in  an  epicu- 
rean and  unchristian,  Uioogh  noble,  family ;  a  pupil  exposed  to  oor- 
niption  from  his  paienia  and  his  teacher,  abandoned  to  the  care  of 
servants,  &<i. 

7.   TA%ooiit*ut  AHD  roniiBiai.1  HDLia  or  omLDasn,* 

What  the  ahildrra  are  to  do  ahonld  not  be  laid  before  them  m  a  taak,  Iot  it 
then  beoomea  a  dii^mt  to  them.  Eren  their  play  would  be  >o,  if  they  were  broad 
to  it.     Cbiidren  like  ai  well  to  be  free  and  itidepeDdeDt  aa  the  proudeet  adalta. 

A  lihing  ihonld  be  onltJTalcd  in  Ibem  for  what  they  are  lo  learn,  and  thvy  ibogld 
iHually  be  k«pt  to  work  only  when  they  feel  inolined  to  it.  The  vhild 
will  learn  three  titnea  ai  fiut,  if  he  [mI  like  it;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  will 
need  Iwioe  ■■  mooh  time  and  paina,  if  he  ii  indi^Kiaed  to  the  work.  Ms  aboDtd 
be  made,  if  poaaible,  hImKlf  to  aak  the  teacher  to  teach  htm  aomelhing. 

They  mot  not,  however,  go  idle  t  and  must  learn  lo  oontrd  themaelvea  ao  br 
•a  lo  give  np  aome  favorite  pnranit,  if  neceaaary,  (br  one  lea  agretable. 

If  it  can  be  oontrived  that  they  will.  theoiielTeB,  peroeive  that  what  they  ae« 
othen  do  ii  a  pririle)^  of  riper  yean,  their  amlHtkai  and  dcaire  to  become  eqnai 
with  thoae  whom  they  aee  to  l>e  beyond  them  will  awaken  their  induatry,  and 
they  wiU  go  to  work  with  activity  and  pleanre — that  whioh  they  are  to  do  beinc 
their  own  wish.  The  can*>^oD«i«s  of  freedom,  which  they  Iotc,  will  be  fNina 
no  imall  itimalna  to  them.  The  hope  of  guninK  a  good  reputation,  and  tha 
spprobatiiHi  of  olhera,  will  be  found  lo  have  great  influenoa  over  them. 

It  would  be  possible  only  under  a  private  tutor,  to  attempt  the 
plan  of  making  the  children  stady,  only  when  they  are  ao  disposed. 
It  is  one  of  the  prominent  advant^ea  of  schools,  that  in  them  every 
thing  goes  by  the  stroke  of  the  bell,  and  the  boys  quickly  learn  to 
conform  themselves  to  strict  regulations,  independent  of  themselves. 
It  ia  a  disiHrder  even  of  our  times,  that  each  one  takes  upon  himself 
lo  demand  his  own  freedom;  and  for  himself  to  act  in  every  thing 
according  to  his  own  views,  wishes,  or  prejudices ;  and  thus  it  hap- 
pens that  we  have  no  more  valuable  pubhc  servants  either  in  church 
or  state.  Impulse  and  conscience  must  work  together  in  boys,  or  else, 
instead  of  them,  the  obscure,  unloveable,  and  egotistical  modve  <f 
ambition  wilt  act 

Children  ibonld  not  be  pnniahed  in  angpr,  nor  inaulled.  Blows  are  of  aervioe 
only  agalnrt  obstinacy  and  refraotoriona ;  and,  even  then,  ahsme  and  ditgraoa 
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tatj  be  maile  to  tweoniplUl  mora  Qua  pain.  Stn'pea  are  to  break  the  will  <  and 
tike;  moat  not  be  diaoootjancd  antii  thia  is  doDH.  And,  even  then,  inaiguifioanl 
oooarimia  ahoald  not  be  laid  bold  of;  and  patietwe  abonld  be  uwd,  except  in 
eaae  of  oialeTohmoa. 

Children  mnt  be  nsKiDed  with.  Thii  Ihey  nndentand,  aa  looii  «■  thej  bCTe 
a  general  nnderBlanding  of  any  thing ;  tad  they  prefi-r,  earlier  then  ii  (honghl, 
tolw  naod  Lke  reamiing  creatnrn.  liiia  ia  a  pride  whioh  ehouM  be  carrfully 
oolliraloi],  and  made  M  inflaential  an  inetmnieDt  «a  poaaible.  It  la  eiident  M 
iladf  that  they  should  be  reaaoced  with,  ai  fur  aa  their  ago  will  permit. 

BlovB  ahoald  nnt  bo  given  iraniediatj'ly  after  their  oapse,  and  v^We  there  may 
remain  BOme  anger  fhHD  it ;  and  it  would  be, better  to  adminiati^  thuin  by  Ihs 
hand  of  aome  intelligent  Mnrant,  ao  that  the  pain  may  ootnc  more  from  the  hand 
</  another  ;  though  at  the  oommand,  and  under  the  eyes,  ot  (he  parents.  Thita 
reapeot  for  them  will  be  preserved,  and  the  dialike  whieh  the  pain  awakena  in  the 
ohild  will  tall  more  npon  the  pereon  by  whom  it  ia  Iraniedialely  ooeaaoned. 
Whipping  in  aehoola,  in  th«  oourae  ot  initruction  in  Ijitin  and  Grevk,  mnit  be 
onoaaion^  either  by  aome  thing  unnatural  and  repnluve  to  the  buys  in  thoae 
Btodiea  Ibemaelvee,  or  by  the  mfthod  pnraued  in  ihtm. 

After  a  ohild  geta  ao  bad  that  all  the  whipping  doea  not  benefit  it,  there  remain* 
BotUng  br  ita  bther  to  do,  eieept  to  pruy  fur  it. 

Hie  tutor  ought  not  to  whip  a  child  without  the  oonsent  and  adfioa  oF  th« 
&lher,  nntil  he  ^11  have  been  irell  approved  of. 

Blows  given  in  holy  an^r  make,  perhaps,  a  deeper  and  stronger 
■mpreesnjD  upon  a  child  than  thoee  given  by  an  entirely  calm  and 
reasoning  teacher.  More  passionate  ang;cr  is,  of  course,  to  be  avoided. 
A  child  should  never  be  punished  bj  one  wbom  he  does  not  love;  aa, 
1^  fi  servant.  Locke's  recommendation  reminds  us  of  the  Jesuits, 
tmd  of  the  custom  of  the  Spartans,  who  made  their  Helots  driinl[,to 
teach  their  children  abhorrence  for  drunlceoness.  These  are  emitiently 
UDchrisllike. 

We  ahall,  hereafter,  speak  of  reasoning  with  children. 


nm  father  ahonld  treat  the  tutor  with  reapect,  that  the  child  may  toWow  hia 
example.  The  tnlor  ahonld  prcaant  a  good  example  to  the  child  in  every  Uiins. 
Such  a  tutor  it  ia  hard  to  find ;  aa  bard  aa  to  Bud  a  good  wife  for  ime's  ion.  It  la 
not  onoDgh  that  the  tutor  nnderilands  Lutin  and  logic ;  hia  mnnnera  muat  hava 
bao  mined  in  and  to  good  aocirty,  or  elae  hia  learning  will  be  pedantry; 
hia  aimplioity  and  plainneaa,  booriabaeaa;  and  hia  good  nature,  low  hypuoriay. 
Begaut  maaDera  are  not  to  be  learned  h«m  boeki.  In  nwat  caaea,  what  a  man 
SooocnpliahiB,  dependa  more  upon  hia  iDanuera  than  upon  the  affiun  thumselve* ; 
and  spoD  tbem  only  di.-penda  the  pleseure  or  uupleaaantneas  with  whioh  aSaira 
ate  tranauetcd.  It  ia  nwre  the  duty  of  the  tutor  than  of  any  one  oke,  to  drav 
tbe  aUeotion  of  the  pupil  to  every  branoh  of  good  manuHii ;  fur  one'a  bulla  are 
ijiokcn  of  only  behiiid  hia  baok. 

Tlie  inatmctor  ahonld  have  knowledge  of  tbe  world.  In  order  to 
Jt  (a  bia  pupil,  eapeoially  that  the  latter  may  laam  to  obaerre  men,  ai 
tbem  as  they  are,  neither  aa  belter  nor  worae.     Without  thla  it 
yuoiili,  when  be  goes  out  into  the  world,  will  be  easily  deoeived.    Of  thia  he  muat 
be  warned  in  time.    Such  knowledga  aa  tbia  la  mota  important  fiir  him  than 
I^D,  and  oramnung  hia  memory. 

The  tutor  neods  not  to  be  a  man  of  finished  learning,  or  to  be  a  complete  master 
of  bU  the  iHWichea  of  knowledfte  into  which  tlra  yoang  man  of  the  world  ia  to  be 
bitroduoed  oaIy,and  with  which  he  ia  only  lu  liave  a  general  ayslenutle  aoquaint- 
onee.  The  pupil  ia  to  atudy,  cbiefly  in  order  to  use  hia  powen  to  advanlnge,  and 
to  avoid  idleness ;  not  to  beonme  a  le;irned  man.  Seueca'a  exprenioti  is  too  true, 
among  oi :   JVon  vila  fed  ichota  diMeimua. 

liui  ehildrea  ought  to  leurn  what  they  con  lue  when  men. 
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npMonv  Ihe  aaniMirf  t 

Locke,  like  Montaigne  and  Ronsaeau,  describes  aa  iileal  tutor, 
whom  to  find,  in  realit]',  can  only  be  expected  by  kings  and  princw; 
and  such  men  abould  have  been  educated  not  only  in  the  schcxils,  bnt 
in  life,  travel,  Ac  Lcx^e  has  here  quoted  many  things,  almoat  word 
for  word,  from  Montaigne. 


Toor  aothoritjF  ilioiild  be  M  earl;  m  povlble  ooiiBnned  orn  jmor  cbRd,  to  llM 
II  may  opente  npon  hio)  like  a  Dstaral  pnndpla  whoae  ongin  he  doea  sol  imder~ 
Haa4.  Let  him  fear  and  love  yon.  Bat  in  ^neral,  ■■  be  gnxn  op,  the  pnotioi 
cf  imnmBud  muM  ooair,  and  that  of  canfideotial,  CHntdl;  ocaiMel  uid  ooovena- 
tioa  take  ito  plaoe.    Hm  Mraaer  boy»  an  treated  lika  man,  the  Kiciier  the;  wiB 

Locke  seems   to  have   taken  these  rales  from  his  own  &ther'a 
method  with  him.    The  principle  is  a  bad  one,  diat  hoys  can  and 
ahonld  be  treated  like  men  before  their  time,  and  that  ao  they  will 
become  men.     Ood  preserve  them  from  such  errora  I 
10.  ( 


Children  denre  b>  rale,  and  thia  !■  the  ori^n  ot  much  evil ;  and  tbeji  $ita 
dnin^  to  hare,  to  poaeen.  Early  oppoailJon  muat  be  made  to  thia  ambition,  and 
lore  of  acqnBitton.  Chlldrco  ahoald  not  be  pivo  what  Ihr-y  demand  with 
Tiolenov,  crying,  and  obatinaoy  ;  but  what  they  really  neod,  ahould  be  gliven  to 
them.  If  they  are  hungry  or  thirsty,  fur  inatsace,  Ih^  should  have  aoiovthiDf;  to 
eat  or  drink ;  bat  not  neoenartly  roatt  meat  erery  Uma  the;  aak  fnr  it.  Th^ 
must  early  leam  at-lf-oontrol.  Thi^y  ahould  hsTe  entire  freedom  only  in  thdr 
■  (I  play. 


CoTetoaaD«,  the  not  <i  all  evil,  ^Hinld  be  oppned  in  erery  poesible  wny,  and 
fteneroaity  aubalitDted.  Thia  Tirtoe  moat  be  swakeDod  by  praiae,  and  by  oareM 
and  peracVL-rinK  managenienl  not  to  let  the  child  kae  by  tnaEnauimity  and  gmet- 
oeily.  He  ahvuld  be  ^waya  praiaed  when  ha  haa  ptmolieri  thia  Tirtne,  withoat 
eioeption,  and  with  intereat;  and  it  ibiiald  tie  made  plain  to  bir»,  that  tentiOKKiiM 
of  lOTe  to  oUan  are  not  bad  eoonomy,  bat  that  aimilar  eipreaatmii  fTcoi  othwi 
anawer  them,  both  from  thoae  whoreoeiie  thtm,  and  thoaa  who  are  only  ip«atitcwa 
of  them. 

Children  ahonld  be  held  to  atripl  honesty,  and  atriot  regard  for  the  proper^ 
ot  olhi'N  ;  little  diahoneatiea  in  ubihUrEn  fuow  into  deoeitftaloim,  when  they  are 
men.  Sinoe  in  oar  eflbrla  we  are  led  mnoh  more  by  egotiani  than  by  reaaoo  or 
reflection,  it  is  no  wonder  tliat  children  very  eaiily  loae  sght  of  the  di&eranoa 
between  rij[ht  and  wroD((;  aa  the  knowledge  of  it  reqairaa  the  training  of  tbe 
Nawn,  and  oorefnl  refleotion. 

Locke's  method  for  curing  children  of  coretonaneaa,  and  for  making 
them  generona,  is  fundamentally  wrong;  the  rery  opposite  of  the 
teachings  of  Christ;  and  is  well  calculated  to  produce  a  most  aelfiah 
hind  of  well-doing,  which  must  take  place  in  the  sight  of  man,  and 
from  which  a  return  can  not  fail  That  would  he  learned,  without 
instniction  in  virtue. 
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BcMon  and  reflection  do  not  ettre  tlie  e^tum  of  adults ;  they 
more  frequently  aasist  it. 

„  nsM  be  firmly  reprgMtdj  ud  ohildreD  iboDld  net  be 
in  curing  Ibr  fda,  by  permltlb^  tlicm  to  do  n,  bnt  Bhonld  rather  be 
tftettdareil. 

Li  direct  oppontion  to  this  roasonable  rale  of  Locke,  is  tlie  norea- 
■ooable  crying  behavior  of  grown-up  persons,  when  children  fail  down, 
by  which  the  latter  o^n  learn  to  make  an  uproar. 


bacjciid  tg 


Children  ^oald  be  tiiiglit  not  to  be  tjmid  g  ahonld  be  aoanatomed  (o  the  iigbt 
d  itruige  betsta,  Fraga,  &).,  and  abntild  be  hanUned  (o  diit  they  will  wilUngty 
endue  pthL    llrai,  ambitkn  cnn  be  nude  OKftJ  to  Ihem.  (1) 


Fetr  of  oninuib  b  eqwoially  to  be  ipMrded  aj^net.  The  c^tpoite,  however, 
•DDKtinm  hsppena.  Children  are  taiuhl  to  etnke  each  other,  and  their  elden 
hagh  when  they  hurt  eaoh  other.  And  the  whole  oootm  of  entertainmeot  whieh 
hiiMry  laja  inlore  then  ii  mthing  bat  fighting  and  deMb.  Canqaerora  are  great 
dcMroyi^n  of  Um  baman  raoe  i  the  boya  team  lo  admire  them,  uid  ihrir  beMto- 
tent  ItieliDg^  are  thna  deatroyed. 

Cbildres  eboold  be  mads  to  be  kind  lo  dteii  htatiott,  eapeeially  to  aervanla. 

14.  Dmas  o>  ihowlidob,  uid  jnooLisax  add  CABKi.EMMia,  m  omuiua.J 


Chfldrea  who  aik  qaeationi  mart  nnt  be  Knt  away  m  an  nnlViendly  manner, 
or  be  Iboled  whli  wrong  anawen.  Childrea'a  oBatiom  often  help  in  (bmdng 
men.  To  cnltivate  their  derire  for  knowledge,  the  knowledge  of  othera  may  be 
tdhed  aboat  in  tbeir  prewnee.  Bince  we  are  all  idle  and  proud  oreatnrea,  eren 
6ixn  the  cradle,  tbe  idleoeM  of  children  ahonld  be  amnaad  with  things  wUoh 
may  beMma  oaefui  to  Ihem  ;  and  their  pride  made  effeotjve  in  a  way  to  be  of 
prait  Id  theoi.  It  !•  a  untlar  itiniBhia  to  oaue  tlie  yonnger  to  be  Maght  by  the 
«ld«r. 

Children  who  are  indtatrione  at  play,  or  laiy  at  learning,  ahoald  be  ordered  to 
^lend  a  whole  day  in  (day,  to  make  them  tired  of  it-,  their  work,  on  the  other 
band,  ahonld  be  tmUed  aa  a  recreation,  and  never  made  a  bmineaa.  Bodily 
kbor  ia  likewiae  good  tor  tho  laiy,  where  they  out  be  eaaily  watched  tiM 
managed. 

Thus,  pride  is  to  be  made  a  motive  again.  Locke  knew  that  H 
would  please  the  pride  of  the  elder  children  to  make  them  inatmctors 
of  the  yoanger.  The  application  may  be  made  to  the  pracUoe  of 
employiDg  decnrions  and  monitors. 


Ileee  ahoald  not  be  proyided  in  too  great  abnodance,  nor  aboidd  too  many 
pot  hilo  their  hands  attbesama  time.  Aa&r  aa  poMble,  thi^  ahonld  make  U 
own  toya ;  and,  in  thia,  they  shoold  have  aiMStaaae,  if  needed. 

IS.    LTINO    or    OHILDBKH.^ 
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•n;  pMteuatraii  to  noh  a  tlurMter,  wDl  endure  mmIi  m  seowatlon.*  Repeitcd 
luring  ■  lobe  paniahed  with  blowaj  bat  an  open  oonfeauon  of  •  holt  mart  be 
lenvided  with  it*  (btgiTeacM. 

"  Men  of  honor  " — what  honor  doe*  he  mean  t 


Virtoe  ii  the  fint  and  moet  neoeaarj  gf  thoae  endowmaDti  that  bekmg  la  a 
man  or  a  genllemanj  nnoe  it !«  abHilntaly  oeceaiar;  in  order  to  ^ocnre  them  tb* 
reqiect  and  lore  of  otfaen,  and  aBtUbction  wilh  thenweUec,  The  baaia  of  ihia 
ii  laid  by  a  right  idea  of  God  the  Creator,}  who  tore*  di,  and  wbnin  we  Diig;ht  in 
torn  to  honor  and  loie ;  aoah  an  idea  ■■  onr  oonreMioo  of  Eiulh  giTea  of  him. 
No  more  than  ihia  need  be  teaght ;  eioept  that  a  iborl  form  cf  prayer  ihoold  bo 
reoited  DMrning  aod  eTeoing. 

Nothiag  ^unld  be  tanght  aboot  ipritB ;  and  the  children  abould  be  kept  from 
Dotimi  aod  repreKolationa  of  gohhni  and  ghoati.l 

To  the  inatniolioD  about  Ood  ahould  Im  added  leaohingt  hi  tratb,  lore,  sad 


Hie  i*  Ihe  art  of  peribnniog  one'i  bnlnea*  in  the  world  wllh  akill  and  Ibre- 


£  and  diaboneat  imitation  of  proden.  _. 

The  practiod  underaCaading  of  children  ahoold  ha  onltiTBted,  and  they  ahoold 
be  guarded  againat  lalsebood. 

10.  GOOD  UKHiaa.** 

Billy  baahnilDea  and  bold  oareleiaDeia  abonld  be  avoided.  Conrteay  ia,  to  dt»- 
oblige  no  one  ;  good  mannere,  and  the  moat  polita  way  of  aigni^-ing  oar  own 
wiBhea.tt  if  there  i*  good  will,  good  manncn  will  (bUow  of  tbemaelTea,  by  inler- 
oonrae  with  Ihe  well-bred.  It  ii  trnt  iinniMiiijr  to  trooble  one'a  aelf  loo  early  with 
the  art  of  making  ccmplimenti. 

Paina  mnat  be  tahen  not  to  let  children  internipt  olliera  in  th 


<- 1  apeak  of  knowledge  lait,"  aya  Loohe,  "  becanae  I  think  it  the  le«Bt  im- 
portant aobjeoL  A  high  valne  ii  aet  upon  a  little  I^tin  and  Greek:  boys  are 
eiiained  to  ihe  oar  fat  from  seTen  to  ten  ycsra,  to  iearti  llieae  two  fangnagn, 
which  Ibey  might  loam  with  Teiy  mooh  leaa  expenditore  of  lime  and  fitiM,  and 
almoat  in  play. 

"A  Tirtnona  and  wise  nun  ia  to  to  be  preferred  to  one  of  great  learning." 

Thus  Locke  declares  that  he  knows  a  shorter  and  better  method 

'  La  CoSe  InoaUaa : "  (7iH  fHoUrl  fiitf 4iu  tf'im  il*maK  *  t»iH  sun'wii,  }n  It  iKl  OB  T*w 
Olaju'ili^adefliitt^tKlifliitBitprttabltparmitaiiliaitatpopiilaa."  {1} 
H«»— 118. 
tOrlgini; 

prwi;>urt,,"Ai;.;l.rr 


eiif*  of  Ma,  ma  la 

I  La  Cox ;  I*  JiUa  dt  ditu,  ItSi  ja'tOt  nan  IM  agtiiuiu  pnpfti  dmt  k  ifmMt  dtt 
Apilrtm."    iDtbg  orifliiaJ, 'ulhecreed  wlRlftFUhH." 

I  Funk  indOcilIke  remark  htn:  "IlwauM  badlfflcuJI  to  aTold  IcQlDf  childnn  nm«- 
thlna  •bouiMehlhiori.for  Ihej  MB  nol  (ullyfo  lololhertreel  wlihool  hcaiioi  «  nan* 
wb^,  lufether  iiiihihii  idoicDniiKlKl  with  Ii,  liu.  iliKe  btTore  Ihe  RtlbiTnulan,  had  mora 

Ihulhenaoieorlirnnr  iheHtfhnluilmiHIHnnhTDriaTB."    II  woukd  delaf  me  loo  1ob| 
ID  eoaaldtr  hare  Ib«MhlcaorLDek*,bli  conception  ci?Tini»,hla  moIliBIa  ll,&c. 
IPifeailS— m.       '•mf4Sl—a&. 
tf'nM  FMinea orpeliuneaa ta a cnUIn cirt  ihii  aurapeeeh  and  anruunntr* ahall mak* 
otbtraumaoud  vUll  uiand  with  thniuelTea."    La  Bnijiire. 
»  Paiea  OS-ess. 
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of  teaching.  The  compuiBon  of  the  mui  of  gnat  leBming  and  the 
Tirtnoiu  maa,  sonndA  veiy  mnch  like  Montaigne,  and  mora  hke 
Bouaeau. 

31.  auotmi. 

Aa  HXKi  ■■  the  boy  eut  qwak,  ba  mnrt  Imtd  to  read ;  and  (ha  miMt  be  made, 
not  BD  a^r  et  labor  to  him,  but  an  aniiiMineDt ;  for  at  thia  age  all  ODnaUaint  i* 
batdaL  Toys  may  ierre  to  taaoh  him  to  nad.  For  inalaiioe :  a  die  with  tmm- 
^-fiTe  buet,  and  Uia  letten  on  then)  |  and  a  pries  aet  upon  aome  letter  whleh  ia 
to  bs  riiown.  Whea  tbe  boy  baa  leamed  the  kiUet*  in  thla  waj,  be  may  go  en 
to  apelliDg  aod  reading. 

liie  Ikbiea  of  Sttsf,  with  aa  many  piotnrea  aa  poaMble,  offer  B  proper  fint  r«ad- 
Ing-book.  Cbildren  ihonlil  raceive  tbdr  lint  imprevioiia,  not  fh>m  worda,  bnt 
froin  Ihiags  and  the  repreaenlatioiM  of  thinga.  "Jteynonf  Ott  Ftx"\M  alio  a 
good  book  for  the  parpoae  I  * 

He  Lord'i  Prayer,  the  oreed,  and  the  oommandmecila,  abonld  not  be  leanwd 
by  rote  by  reading,  bat  by  haring  thero  repeated  to  the  pnpil.f 

The  whole  Bible  ia  not  s  proper  reading-book  for  ehildren  ;  bat  only  extraata 
from  it  ahoald  be  need,  for  praclioe  in  readiog  and  for  inatroatlon.t 

Wriliiig  abould  be  b^nn  with  directions  (or  hiding  the  pen  oorreotly  ;  they 
may  write  red  leEten  over  again  with  blaok  ink. 

Drawing  iboald  oome  in  oonneotion  with  writing;  cepedally  learniiig  to  make 
aketcibee  dt  neii^borhaoda,  bnildioga,  maehinei,  &<>,  whiob  may  be  of  great  ad- 
nntage  in  traieUng. 

It  would  alio  be  a  good  plan  for  the  diildren  to  learn  atenography. 
33.  LiHOOian. 

The  boy  ahoald  learn  French  flrat,  aa  this  can  be  learned  in  the  oommon  way ; 
that  ia,  by  apeaklnD.  Ftanch  ahntild  be  liM-ned  early,  aa  tbe  trne  pn)annciati<Hi 
will  be  leAmed  wiu  more  diffioalty  at  a  later  age. 

Latin,  like  Freneh,  ihoold  be  learned  by  apeaking  it.  Bat  It  should  not  be 
kwrned  by  all ;  not  by  thoae  who  will  not  hate  any  oooaaion  for  it  during  the  mt 
o(  their  lirea;  aa,  for  example,  l»  thoae  wbo  are  to  be  merahanta,  or  Ikrmera, 
whose  writing  and  arithmetie  will  be  neglected  while  they  are  apending  all  their 

He  bi^  ihootd  be  (pared  tbe  Latin  gramirar  \  and  ahoald  rather  be  pot  in 
enot^  ofa  man  who  ahall  alwajra  talk  Latin  with  him.  This  he  will  aoon  laani 
tbe  liuignage  like  another  motber  tonKoe,  aa  girh  learn  Frenoh  from  women. 

Uteae  Ijttia  coDTemUloDa  may  be  made  oiefnl,  by  tnrning  apon  geometry,  aa- 
troDORiy,  diroDo)i<gy,  anatomy,  and  aome  parte  of  biatory;  and  apon  thmgi 
which  lie  within  the  aphere  of  the  aeneea.  Tlie  beginning  ahoald  be  made  with 
thjnga  tA  thia  kind. 

If  DO  good  qieaker  of  I^n  oan  be  fonnd,  an  mterlaiaing  book,  like  Xko^ 
bblee  ahoald  be  taken,  and  a  tranilatioD  written  of  It  in  Englbb.  ta  literal  aa  poa- 
able,  tnr  wnting  in  between  tbe  linea,  OTer  each  Itlta  word,  ha  Engltab  eqniTa- 
lent.  Thia  tranilalion  ihonld  be  read  and  reread  duly,  antil  he  qaile  tlnder- 
itand*  the  Latin,  when  he  ahoald  lake,  in  like  manner,  another  Mle;  reodinir 
over,  bowerer,  that  which  he  baa  already  learaed ,  to  keep  it  in  bia  memory, 
abonld  alao  writa  off  the  wune  hblea,  and  leom  the  oonjooalion  attd  deolan 
\ij  role  at  the  same  time;  be  will  need  lo  know  iw  mora  than  tUa  of  the  gram- 
mar for  the  preaent. 

Locke  here,  and  often  afterward,  follows  Coraeniua,  who  would 
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tradi  foreign  laogo^M  and  real  tilings  bI  the  lama  time,  by  apeak- 
ing  Uiose  languages.  Hie  interlinear  veraioti  of  .Mmp,  on  the  ood- 
trary,  ia  altogether  in  Batich's  toanner.  Locke  apparently  knew  dta 
writing!  of  both. 

Ijmnittg  AoM  b«  made  m  tmay  and  ^mmm  m  poarfUe  to  cfafldren  :  br  fcu 
hia^MB  tboir  prtigi  luu.  "  It  fi  ■■  imponMe  lo  draw  &ir  and  rtgtAai  cOnracteia 
^MiD  a  treDiblinK  miad,  aa  on  a  ihakiag  papar." 

Altar  JBta(i,  JuMinniOT  Batmpba  maf  b«  rrad,  aad  Iho  acholar  may  hare  Ihs 
a*iManoe  of  aa  Bnglidi  Moalathia.  To  aped  a  laogaags,  it  ihoold  tieTer  be 
leaned  IToai  the  grammar.  He  oomplvle  atndj  of  the  Oreek  and  Latin  gram- 
mar ahooM  be  left  to  phiMagiila  1^  proleiaiait.  If  aa  Bngibfatnan  of  rank  itnd- 
iad  aay  gramniar,  It  ibonld  be  that  of  hia  DWtt  langnage )  a  ibing,  however,  wfaiefc 
b  not  at  all  thought  <rf.  Abore  all,  the  grammar  of  a  langiage  ahoiild  bo  Iranied 
only  whoa  the  Hudeet  ean  uak  it ;  end  it  ihoald  be  made  an  iutradnction  to 
rfaetorki  for  him.  To  one  who  only  wiabea  to  read  Ilw  daario,  and  not  to  ipeak 
or  write  the  anoient  langnige*,  the  itody  of  grammar  b  Deedleaa. 

TIm  ecboUr'a  tranalaiiMiia  train  l^tin  into  hia  mother  (ongtM  riuwid  be  *o  ai^ 
BDged,  that  be  ean  gain  rRnn  the  work  a  koowledge  1/  reel  thinga,  aa  of  n* 


Tall,  plaDti,  tieasti,  and  eqieoially  oT  naeftal  aod  Frait-baarina  treea.    Slill  moae 
Important  ia  it  that  eeograph^,  •atrononty,  and  anatomy  ahoald  be  thoa  learned. 

Ir  the  boy  leana  IjttiD  at  ■oheo),  he  k  rnsde  lo  write  Lathi  exerciaea,  ibat  be 
may  learn  la  be  Ehieiit  in  Tcrae  and  pme.  Bat  what  be  nceda  ia,  to  nnderatand 
the  Latin  aalhora  ;  not  to  become  a  Latin  orator  or  poet.  But  themea  are  grren 
him  for  these  exernaea  which  he  does  not  UBderataud  at  all.  It  would  be  moob 
better  to  reqaire  him  to  apeak  eitempore  npon  aabjeota  whioh  he  oodentanda  in 
bb  own  langnage,  or  to  oompoae  written  exeroiaea  npon  tbe  like  antiiecta. 

To  torment  a  scholar  with  Latin  verse-makiag,  when  he  has  do 
poetical  talent,  is  in  the  highest  degree  unreasonable. 

If  ha  have  a  poetic  rein,  it  a  the  atnuitfcat  thing  in  the  world,  that  the  &tber 
■honld  deaire  or  maSa  it  to  be  cherbhed  or  improved.  MethiDka  the  parenta 
diould  lalwr  to  hate  it  (tided  or  mppreaed  aa  orach  aa  mn  be  ;  and  I  know  not 
what  rtaaoD  a  father  cu  have  to  wiah  hia  aon  a  poet,  whodeei  not  deaire  to  have 
him  bid  dcluDoe  to  all  other  eallioga  aod  bnainea* — which  ia  tnn  yet  the  wont  at 
the  eaae  ;  fur,  if  he  provea  a  aaeceaafal  rhymer,  and  gela  onee  the  repntatiou  </  a 
wit,  1  deaire  it  may  be  conaidered  what  eumpany  and  plaoea  he  b  likely  to  qiend 
bb  time  in,  nay,  and  eatate  toe ;  Iot  it  b  rer?  aeldom  aecn  tbat  any  one  dbcorcn 
minea  erf'  ^old  or  ailver  in  Pamaaaui.  It  b  a  pleaaant  air,  bet  a  barren  toil ;  end 
there  are  very  few  iiiataDOea  of  thoae  who  hare  added  to  their  patrimony  by  any 
thing  they  have  reaped  from  thence.  Poetry  and  gaming,  whieh  nanally  go  to- 
'  gelher,  are  alike  in  thb  too.  Hut  they  aeldum  bring  any  advantage,  bat  lo  thoaa 
who  have  nothing  elae  to  live  on.  If,  iherelbre,  yon  woeld  not  have  yoar  am 
the  fiddle  to  eiery  jovial  oompaay,  I  do  nut  think  yoB  will  much  care  be  ahoald 
be  a  poel,  or  that  bb  aoboalmaatei  ahonld  enter  him  in  Teni^iog.  Bnt  yet,  If 
any  odo  will  think  poetry  a  debrable  quality  ia  hb  aon,  reading  the  exoellcait 
Greek  and  Ronim  poet*  b  of  more  aae  than  making  bad  reraea  of  fab  own,  is  a 
langnage  that  b  not  bb  own. 

This  is  the  opinion  of  Sbakspeare's  countryman  upon  poetry. 
Campe*  says,  "  to  smother  or  to  repress  the  poetical  vein,"  is  too 
strong  an  expression ;  Qedike  is  still  more  decidedly  on  the  side  of 
poetry,  although  he  advises  to  t«ach  the  youth  who  has  the  gifts  of  a 
real  poet,  that  there  are  much  greater  serrioea  to  be  done,  than  thoaa 
even  of  the  greatest  poet  It  must,  however,  be  alledged  in  Locke's 
favor,  that  the  most  celebrated  poets  of  bis  time,  Drydao,  Cowley,  Ae., 

*  Lnekt'*  Huiml,  p.  EI5. 
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-wrote  poemt  of  the  moat  immoral  character.  He  is  entirely  in  tlie 
light,  In  saying  tlist  the  senaeleM  hitchiog  Uigether  o(  Latin  verses  is 
Dot  the  right  trainiog  for  the  true  poet  On  the  cootrary,  he  might 
have  recommended  it  as  an  eicellent  means  to  smother  and  repress 
poetic^  gifts. 

It  la  not  adTlnUe  to  leani  by  lote  large  extraoti  from  th«  olusiaa,  bat  onlj  m- 
pMtally  beutiTal  prntioMa.  It  mST  be  ■  qncBtioa  whether  the  inemory  ihonld  ba 
oltnated  by  Irsruing  by  nte.  That  i*  heal  remembemd  in  whiob  the  mhtd  i* 
rtrongly  aburlivd,  sod  in  which  It  lalie^niaet  pleamre.  If  luch  eieroien  n» 
Hade  to  be  orwdected  in  ■  methodical  order,  dl  Ii  doae  that  van  be  done  to 
atrengthen  a  wvsk  msmory. 

Tbe  teacher  ehuald  ooiuider  the  leamins  of  I^tin  as  the  Bnalleal  part  of  edo- 
«aliin.  Thii  the  mnther  hendf  oao  teaob  the  child,  by  bearing  bim  read  tbe 
I^B  BTMigplieta,  two  or  three  boon  a  day.  If  abe  aboold  read  ihem  bereelf  ahe 
■oald  aoou  learn  to  oudentaiid  tbem  ;  and,  after  mdenUndiDg  iheee,  she  ooold 
in  a  lik«  nwDiier  ruad  .£«>p'a  hUea,  and  ao  go  od  to  Jnatin  and  EaCrojuna. 

A  Gertrude  teaching  I^titi  1 

Gmgrapby,  the  knowlcd([e  of  conntriei  from  tbe  globe  and  from  mapa,  can  ba 
begun  early.  He  beglnntng  of  arilbmetio  may  follow  ;  and  after  thie  may  ooma 
th«  faller  knowledge  of  gec^aphy,  Including  detemiinatiom  of  uze,  &o.,  and  aa- 
feiwoaiy,  with  the  help  of  the  celtstisl  globe.  Next  geometry ;  the  tint  m 
books  of  Euclid.  With  geography  the  boy  ahonld,  at  the  nme  time,  learn  cbro- 
Bolofty,  without  which  hialory  wilt  be  confuaed  ;  and  history  Itself  may  be  next 
learned,  by  the  reading  of  the  Latin  otamics. 

He  may  oeit  read  CSoera'a  Dt  Oficaa,  Pofaldorf'a  Dt  effieia  hoMinu  el 
etdu,  and  then  Orotint'  De  jure  i<lli  el  pacti,  and  f  ulendorf 's  Dt  jnrt  natu- 

A  TJrtDoos  and  wcU-tDatmcrad  yoong  man,  who  wdl  unclenMiids  so  much 
of  the  ctTil  law,  knows  I^tin  fluently,  and  writca  a  good  hand,  may  be  sent  out 
iatD  the  world  with  oonfidenoe,  and  may  be  aure  that  be  will  Sud,  lomewbeie, 
good  employment,  and  the  respect  ot  hia  fellowa. 

The  youth  must  know  tbe  laws  of  his  own  country. 

Lo^  and  rbelorio.  It  is  alter  the  nilea  of  tbaae  two  aita  that  men  leain  to 
dlifik  and  apeak  with  rigid  ooreotneaa.  For  the  latter,  Oiocm'a  writinga  may  ba 
itiidied.  Aa  aaeiclaea  in  Style,  soholan  may  write  ifaart  histimes,  and  may  trana- 
ble  £sap  Bnt,  above  all,  tbe  chief  object  abould  be  that  they  abould  learn  to 
write  and  speak  well,  not  only  latin,  hut  their  own  lai^nagB  alao ;  and  ahonld 
not  despiae  this,  aa  the  language  of  tbe  mnllitnde. 

Natural  philosophy  may  be  dirided  into  the  atndy  of  the  mind  (mettq>bjBiaB,) 
Mtd  the  atody  of  bodies  (phynes.)  The  former  miNt  preoede,  and  must  be 
Ibanded  apontbe  Bible;  lest  otherwiaa  tha  infloenoe  of  the  «>>erual  world  ahonld 
destroy  (ailh  la  tbe  aupematural. 

Tbe  pupil  may  read  Dea  Cartes,  In  bcoome  aoqndnted  with  the  substanoe  of. 
tbe  cnrrent  pbiloaophy. 

HcD  of  learning  moat  nndentand  Greek.  BnlwhatlhaTe  imdertaken,ta  not 
to  tnot  of  tite  eihication  of  the  learned  man  by  profbwon,  but  only  of  that  of 
tba  man  of  the  worid.  IF  noh  an  one  has  afterward  a  dcairB  to  oarry  hla  itodiea 
fortber.and  to  get  a  gUmpaeeftheOreek  fiteratnre,he  can  eairily  obtain  a  knowl' 
edge  of  that  language  for  himaelf,  (1) 

Dancing  is  of  serrioe,  to  give  gnoe  to  all  the  motions ;  and  oan  not  he  learned 
loo  early.  He  daodng-tnaater,  however,  mint  know  and  be  able  to  teach  in 
nhaX  the  gracea  BoamtL,  or  be  will  be  of  no  ndoe.  Leeping  and  flonriahlng 
daiMH  are  to  be  prtdiibited. 

Maaic  is  related  todanoing;  and  la  highly  rained  by  many.  Bat  just  so  much 
!a  lost  Ihnn  the  Ume  nf  a  young  man,  if  he  shall  have  acquired  skill  (upon  inalru- 
menta,)  even  to  a  moderate  degree.  He  wilt  also  by  this  mcani  be  so  jiablu  to  be 
bnxight  into  such  fodish  oompany,  that  othera  are  of  ojunion  that  his  time  conld 
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r  wniritreed.    And  I  hi  ,  , 

ID  at  uienls  bdiI  bonneM  tor  gnat  (kill  in  nn^c,  th«t  I  bi 


In  much  bettM-  wnlriaTed.    And  I  hiTe  ki  teldom  known  a  n 

hioh 

idefibrtihooU 


ned  among  men  at  tuenls  Bni]  bonneM  tor  gnat  (kill  in  mi^D,  th«t  I 
dionid  put  it  in  lh«  Imi  plaoe  npoo  the  U«(  of  ths  thing*  in  which  ■kiQ 
•oqnired.  Ufa  !■  too  ihaMbntrneaAereTerr thing;  and  time  and  efib 
Ibarelbte  be  expended  npon  what  !■  at  real  naa  and  tmportaaoe. 

For  Locke's  an^-poetical  wntimnta  I  found  so  excuse,  but  for  hit 
KQti-muaical  onee  I  know  of  none ;  and  am  therefore  forced  to  believe 
that  the  muucal  faoultiea  of  the  ^gliah  were,  at  that  lime,  fiir  too 
littla  developed.  Otherwise,  Locke  must  have  been  characterized  \^ 
the  most  terrific  uuimaginativeness  and  want  of  all  susceptibility  to 
art 

A  yoonf!  man  of  good  rank  iniiat  learn  to  tide.  Fendiig  it  good  tot  the 
heaJlh,  but  not  nMfal  in  real  life.  Skillful  fnnoera  aeek  doeki,  cr  al  lewt  do  not 
avoid  them.  Bnl  •■  long  *■  fen^ng  and  riding  are  \niib  general  and  neotaarj  in 
(he  eduoation  of  a  young  man  of  nwk,  it  woold  be  hard  to  denj  him  Uicsa  marks 
of  hia  aDaia]  pcwtiixi. 

Virtne  and  wisdom  ataod  higher  than  knowledge.  Boya  ihoold  be  taoght  to 
reMliot  Iheir  impulwa,  and  to  rofajeo^theirdedreiilo  reaton.  For  training  a  jMong 
man  lo  thia,  there  i*  no  more  efiuotaal  meant  than  the  love  of  apprabation  and 
praiH ;  fnr  the  oaltivation  of  which,  therefore,  ti\  meana  ahmld  be  naed ;  and 
their  mindi  ibonld  be  made  ai  aenBtive  to  pniw  and  blame  as  pcwible.  If  thia 
be  done,  a  motive  has  been  given  thera,  wbioh  will  be  efBdent,  at  all  limea,  even 
whai  the;  are  alone ;  and  they  bare  a  baw,  npca  which  can  be  alterward  reared 
the  tne  principles  of  religion  and  mc«a]ity.  ^ 

Here  appear,  in  their  full  proportions,  the  errora  of  Locke's  prin- 
dples.  He  plants  thoniB  with  the  utmost  care ;  and  from  theaa,  when 
they  have  grown  np,  he  expects  to  gather  figs.  He  does  not  at  all 
recc^ize  the  existence  of  a  Christian  ch&Tacter,  of  which,  according  (o 
AngOBtine,  the  first,  second,  and  third  fdndamental  virtue,  is  homiltty. 
S3.  Hunui.  Luot.* 

Hie  j«Bth,  even  of  high  rank,  ahonld  learn  some  trade,  tar  his  diveriian ; 
that  of  oaipenter,  joiner,  tnming,  gardening,  or  brming,  tot  inatanoe.  To  thii 
may  be  added  petflimary,  (t)  ji^Mning,  engraving  tm  oopper,  and  working  in 
metals. 

Flaying  at  cardi  ac  dloa  ahonld  not  be  leuned,  to  avoid  lem|:<atian. 


His  ihoold  be  nnderstood  by  evary  man  of  rank,  sot  as  a  meana  ti  getting  a 
Bvelihaod,  but  that  he  may  be  aeqiwoled  with  them,  to  prevent  him  &om  qittd- 
ing  hia  DHwey  at  random. 


lYaveling,  to  learn  fbretgn  languages,  is  most  profllable  brtween  tlie  agas  ef 
■evan  and  siiteeD,  and  most  nnsaltable  from  aiiteen  to  twen^;  fer  iben  Ihs 
yonth  ia  too  old  (br  learning  langnages,  and  loo  yotmg  for  the  atndy  of  human 
nature  {  bat  at  the  toy  best  age  to  Iw  tempted  into  a  daaolnte  lib 


He  oharaeter  of  ebildren  b  a  (bundation  which  can  not  be  built  npon  twioe 
in  the  aame  manner;  and  benoe  the  method  of  edncatioo  muM  be  made  lo  vary, 
aoeording  to  the  variosa  owtdiliaa*  under  whioh  It  is  reqaired.  Hie  present  gen- 
eral obstfration*  were  intended  for  the  Km  of  an  eminent  man,  and  were  written 
down,  on  aooonnt  of  hia  eitrecna  youth. 

*ri(«S».-S^       iPiCtaS9S-«at!       :^i(tsEOI-410.       ( FiftsSlO-ClS. 
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in.   STEFIEH  YAK  BENSSEIAEB. 


SntPHXN  Yak  Rxnbsblabb,  tha  founder  of  the  RensBelaer  Insti- 
tote  At  Troy,  was  bom  oa  the  fint  day  ot  November,  1?64,  in  Uia 
city  of  New  York.  His  f&ther  was  Stephen  Yan  Rennelaer,  the  pro- 
prietor of  Renaselaerwyck.f  Hib  mother  was  Catharine,  ^lighter 
of  Philip  Livingston,  of  the  family  of  that  name  to  which  belonged 
the  manor  of  Livingeton.  Mr.  LiTingston  was  conapicuoua  among 
tboee  lofty  and  disiotereeted  apirits  brought  out  by  the  American 
Bevolation  in  dero^on  to  human  liberty.  He  waa  one  of  the  aign- 
ers  of  that  undying  instrument — the  declaradon  of  independence. 
At  the  period  of  the  birth  of  bia  grandchild,  which  took  place  in  his 
own  honae,  he  waa  a  member  of  the  general  aaBembly,  and  at  that 
time,  more  than  ten  years  in  advance  of  the  Revolution,  in  an  an- 
swer to  the  speech  of  LieuteDaDt-Oovemor  Colden,  which  was  report- 
ed by  bun,  he  pnt  forth  and  insisted,  in  eiplidt  terms,  on  that  great 
doctrine  of  "taxation  only  with  consent,"  the  denial  of  which  by 
Great  Britain  floally  brought  on  the  conflict  of  arms. 

The  present  manor  house  of  Rensselaerwyck  was  completed  in 
1765,  when  the  subject  of  our  memoir  was  a  year  old.  It  took  llie 
place  of  a  structare,  the  site  of  which  was  near  by,  and  which  had 
answered,  in  its  day,  the  uses  of  a  fortress,  as  well  as  a  dwelling. 

■A  dUeoorM  on  llw  UfcKTMcci,  tai  cbaneter  of  Slephea  Vin  Rtomt\tti;  dellTanfllw- 
bn  the  Artanj  IMIIuu,  April  ISth,  1939.  Willi  u  tilaoTlul  Aeteh  oCOte  colonj  aod  nuuKir 
of  ReuwtliBi  w  jct|  In  in  ftppandli. 

t  The  calanj  of  Rannalsn-wfck,  pUDted  ondgr  the  dlreeOon,  uid  mt  the  eote  cipeDie,  of 
KlUIu  Tu  Xemilier,  vu  Ihe  iM  HiExeaiful  colon;  plulad.  u  neb,  bj  tha  Dnteta,  In 
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To  tbii,  tbe  new  manor  boose,  his  btlter  directlj  resorted.  His  oc- 
cupation of  it,  however,  wu  short  He  died  in  1769,  of  a  polmo- 
naiy  dUeaae,  leaving  his  son,  his  eldest  bom,  a  few  days  I«as  tlun 
five  jears  old. 

On  the  death  of  bis  father,  which  took  place  in  1769,  the  care  ot 
that  great  landed  and  feudal  estate,  which  fell  exclusively  to  him,  l^ 
the  rate  of  primogeniture,  was  committed  to  his  uncle.  General  Ten 
Broeok.  For  a  while  he  remained  under  the  control  and  supervision 
of  his  excellent  and  pious  mother — long  enou^,  no  doubt,  lo  re- 
ceive those  deep  impressions  of  the  value  of  religious  bith  and  the 
beauty  of  holy  thmgs  which  were  finally  wrought  firmly  into  the 
texture  of  bis  character. 

His  first  experience  In  achoc4  was  nnder  the  labors  of  Ur.  John 
Waters,  a  professional  schoolmaster,  at  a  period  when  a  scbootmaster 
was  what  he  always  Ebonld  be,  a  man  of  consideration.  It  was  be- 
fore the  dap  of  Webster  and  printed  spelling-books,  and  when  the 
letters  and  elements  were  stadied  and  taught  from  a  horn-book. 
And  thus  was  he  initiated  into  these  mysteries. 

But  the  education  of  the  young  proprietor  was  to  be  provided  for 
in  a  way  which  required  hie  early  removal  from  the  side  and  hearth 
of  bis  mother.  This  care  devolved  on  bis  grandfather  ;  and  he  waa 
first  placed  by  Mr.  Livingston  at  a  school  in  Elicabethtown,  in  New 
Jersey.  When  the  stirring  and  troublous  times  of  the  Revolution 
came  on,  Mr.  Livingston  waa  driven  with  bis  &mily  from  the  dty  of 
New  York,  and  took  reiug«  at  Kingston.  Hera,  fortunately,  was  es- 
tablished a  classical  school,  or  academy,  which  attained  no  small  ce- 
lebrity under  the  direction  of  Ur.  John  Addison.*  Mr.  livingstnn, 
much  absent  from  home  himself  on  public  affairs,  caused  bis  young 
charge  to  he  domesticated  in  his  own  family,  ibr  the  convenience  of 
bis  attendance  at  the  academy,  where  be  acquired  the  elements  of  a 
classical  education. 

In  1779  be  was  placed  in  the  &mily  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samoel 
Bmith,  the  son-in-law  of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  and  vioe>preudent  of  New 
Jersey  College,  at  Princeton,  to  whom  the  immediate  care  of  con* 
ducting  the  instruction  of  the  institution  was  now  committed.  But 
New  Jersey  was  not  yet  safe  from  the  incuruons  of  the  enemy ; 
Princeton  was  still  too  near  the  seat  of  war;  and,  the  next  year,  it 
was  thought  advisable  to  remove  the  young  coUegiaii  to  the  univers- 
ity at  Cambridge ;  then,  as  now,  a  distinguished  and  leading  school 

*  Addkon  wu  ■  Scolebnu.  pMrndof  the  Unroiiita  ■nhoknlilp  of  u  *daealcd  bud  of 
htpnUtoD.  ncbiUinsanuiiorcoiiiIdeniloD  in  lb)  M»i*,wd  Sited  IbtaOuirf Male  KiB- 
lor  abonl  tbt  bcfLDnlnf  or  Ujo  prsHDl  caDtorr. 
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of  the  hi^er  kind  in  the  United  States.  H«ra,  in  1782,  in  the  nine- 
teenth year  of  hii  age,  with  reapect&ble  mttainmenis  in  the  classical 
•nd  other  learning  of  the  time,  he  took  his  firat  degree  in  letten  at  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  It  maj  be  added,  in  this  conoectioa,  that  in  182S 
he  received,  from  Yale  College,  a  diploma,  conferring  npon  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

Ht  Van  Rensselaer  was  married  before  he  was  twenty,  at  Sarato- 
ga, to  Uargaret,  the  third  daughter  of  General  Philip  Schuyler ;  and 
thus  was  he  connected,  by  a  near  relationship,  and  one,  as  it  proved, 
<tf  great  confidence  and  affection,  with  another  of  those  extraordinary 
nten  whose  names  so  crowd  and  illumine  the  pages  of  our  Revolu- 
tionary history.  The  occasion  of  his  reaching  the  important  age  of 
twenty-one  was  oelebrated  with  much  of  that  kind  of  rousing  obserr- 
anee,  wfaioh,  without  being  inappropriate,  would  have  fitted  more 
perfectly,  perhapa;  his  relations  as  a  landlord,  if  the  event  had  trana- 
pired  t«n  years  earlier.  Bnt  as  it  was,  and  changed  as  tbe  political 
relations  between  him  and  his  tenants  had  become  within  that  time, 
they  were  not  to  be  reatrained  from  offering,  on  this  event,  the  tesli- 
noDy  of  their  joy,  and  their  affection  for  his  person,  as  if  he  was 
atiU,  instead  of  being  umply  a  contracting  party  with  them  in  r^ard 
to  their  lauds,  as  much  their  Fatroon  and  feudal  superior,  as  his  an- 
eeator  was  of  their  fathers  in  the  time  of  Petrus  Stuyvesandt. 

This  event  &irly  disposed  of,  Hr.  Van  Rensselaer  found  it  necessa- 
ry to  took  somewhat  critically  after  hia  interests  in  the  manor.  By 
offering  leases  in  fee,  or  for  long  terms,  at  a  very  moderate  rent- 
sometimes  hardly  more  than  nominal — Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  succeeded 
readily  in  bringing  a  large  proportion  of  his  lands,  comprising  the 
greater  part  of  the  present  counties  of  Albany  and  Rensselaer,  into 
tnltivalion ;  and  thus  securing  to  himself  a  valuable  and  competent 
income.  This  policy,  onoe  adopted  by  him,  was  never  changed.  Nor 
did  he  ever  after  attempt,  as  he  might  easily  have  done,  greatly  to 
increase  hia  current  means  derived  from  this  source.  The  net  returns 
from  his  lands  never  exceeded,  probably,  two,  if  they  did  one,  per 
cent  upon  them,  considered  as  a  ca{Ntal  at  a  very  moderate  valua- 
tion. But  finding  himself  in  the  receipt  of  a  current  income  lar^ 
ouHigh  for  his  simple  and  unostentatious  habits,  and  those  of  his  family, 
wiUi  something  liberal  to  spare  for  his  charities,  he  was  not  only  not  de- 
sirous of  adding  to  his  wealth  by  enhancing  his  rec^pts,  but  he  was 
positively  and  strenuously  averse  to  such  a  course.  He  had  none  of 
that  morbid  appetite  for  wealth  which  grows  ravenous  by  what  it 

Hr,  Van  BensMlaer  received  his  first  military  commission,  as  a 
16 
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major  of  infiutry,  in  1786 ;  then  at  the  age  of  twentjr-lwo;  and  1m 
WM  promoted  to  the  command  of  a  regiment  two  jeara  afteiwanL 
In  1801,  Oovwnor  Ja;  directed  the  canlry  of  the  atate  to  be  fbnned 
into  8  Mparate  corps,  dirided  from  the  in&ntiy,  to  which  the  horse  had 
before  been  attached.  The  cavalry  fonned  a  single  diriiion,  with  tno 
brigades,  and  the  command  of  the  whole  WM  conferred  on  Mr.  Tan 
Bensselaer.  This  commission  of  major-geaeral  of  cavalry  he  bore  to 
his  death. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  ITST,  when  he  was  short  of  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  just  on  the  threehold  of  m*- 
tore  life,  which  sparkled  brightly  before  him,  with  large  poesesaiona, 
and  wealth  enough  to  lay  tbe  world  under  contributitni  for  wbatem 
it  can  afford  to  pamper  appetite  and  pamion,  and  supply  the  mean* 
of  wanton  and  luxurious  indulgence ;  it  wu  then,  and  under  Bnab 
circumstances,  that  he  deliberately  chose,  by  a  formal  profeseion  of 
feligious  bith,  and  a  personal  vow  of  religious  obedience,  according 
to  the  doctrines  and  disopline  of  the  Christian  church  as  adopted  by 
tbe  Dutch  Reformers,  to  pledge  himself  to  a  life  of  temperance,  sim- 
plicity, truth,  and  purity.  How  well  he  kept  his  vow,  is  known  to 
«U  who  bad  occasion  to  observe  him ;  and  how  eminently  be  waa 
blest  in  keeping  it,  was  seen  in  all  those  quarteiv  whwe,  the 
christian  is  wont  to  look  for  the  promise  of  the  life  that  novo  u — in 
the  calm  and  quiet  of  a  peacefol  existence,  in  domestic  relations  of 
tbe  most  tender,  harmonious,  and  beautiful  character,  and  in  a  i«- 
rignod,  appropriate,  and  happy  death. 

Toward  the  clone  of  the  year  1787,  the  convention  which  sat  at 
Philadelphia,  to  frame  the  federal  constitution,  terminated  its  labors, 
and  submitted  its  work  to  the  judgment  of  the  people.  All  over  the 
country  a  desperate  conflict  arose  ;  and,  no  doubt,  the  &te  of  the  re- 
public was  suspended  on  the  issue.  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  took  gronnd 
promptly  and  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  constitutJon.  Id  the  spring 
of  iVse,  delegates  to  the  state  convention,  which  was  to  pass  seti- 
tenoe  of  coDdemnatJoa  or  approval  on  the  oonstitntion,  in  the  name 
of  New  York,  were  to  be  chosen  from  the  county  of  Albany.  The 
anti-federal  party,  strong  throughout  the  state,  was  particularly  formi- 
dable here.  Yet  were  the  friends  of  the  coustitntion  bound  to  make 
the  effort ;  and,  in  so  doing,  to  leave  no  part  of  their  moral  force  out 
of  the  controversy.  With  this  object,  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  was  so- 
licited, and  consented,  to  stand  as  a  candidate  for  the  assembly,  at  the 
same  eleo^n.  The  sway  of  anti-lederal  opinions  and  feelings  at  tbe 
period,  may  be  estimated  from  tbe  &ct  that,  with  all  his  personal 
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popuUri^  and  indusnce — already  very  fgnat  in  tlia  dietiict— he  wm 
batten  hj  aa  overwhelming  majority. 

The  canstitation  having  been  adopted,  ^er  a  fearfiil  atniggle,  tit« 
government  was  to  be  organized  and  pnt  ia  full  operati<»i  under  it. 
In  1789,  Hr,  Van  Renuelaer  was  again  a  candidlate  for  the  asiembly, 
and  was  now  earned  into  office  by  a  majority  nearly  aa  great  as  that 
by  which  be  had  been  before  defeat«d.  In  the  eouise  of  ^  next 
forty  yeafS  a^r,  he  had  occasion  often  to  try  the  strength  of  its  at- 
tachment to  him ;  and  on  no  occasion  did  the  county  of  Albany, 
whether  comprising  more  or  leas  territory,  and  whether  the  eleotive 
privilq^e  was  less  or  more  extended,  ever  desert  him. 

The  next  spring  (17B0,)  he  was  elected  to  the  senate  of  the  state, 
from  the  teetUm  senatorial  districL  When  we  look  over  the  great 
State  of  New  York,  and  see  what  the  West  now  is,  we  hardly  know 
how  to  credit  the  &ct  that,  within  bo  few  years,  the  coanty  of  Alba- 
ny, on  the  North  River,  was  one  of  the  western  counties  of  the  state. 
He  was  a  taembw  of  the  senate  from  his  first  election  down  to  17ftfi. 
Id  the  whole  of  this  legislative  period,  be  was  a  faithful,  vigilant, 
h^ly  influential,  and  useful  member.  There  were  lew  standing  com- 
miUees  at  that  period ;  but  he  was,  from  tite  first,  and  always,  a 
member  of  one  or  more  of  these,  and  always  of  the  most  important. 

When  the  election  for  governor  approached,  in  1796,  Mr.  Jay  was 
again  placed  in  nomination;  and,  with  him,  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  was 
nominated  for  lieutenant-governor ;  and  they  were  elected  by  hand- 
some majoiitjee.  In  1798,  both  were  renominated,  and  both  re- 
elected to  ihe  same  offices.  On  this  occasion.  Chancellor  livingaton 
was  Mr.  /ay'a  opponent — only  very  lately  his  strong  friend,  pcditical 
as  well  as  personal.  The  lientenant-govenior  had  so  opposing  can- 
lUdata. 

New  York  has  never  seen  so  pure  an  adminisbntion  of  its  gorent- 
menl,  as  that  which  was  conducted  by  Oovemor  Jay.  He  could  not 
have  had,  during  the  six  years  of  his  administration,  a  purer  or  more 
worthy  coadjutor  than  XueuteniuiMilovenior  Van  Rensselaer.  Never 
could  there  have  been,  or  could  then  be,  a  moral  spectacle  of  higher 
beas^,  than  was  seen  in  the  lofty  and  universal  baraionies  of  tboogbt 
and  intent,  of  fedings,  character,  and  pmposes — the  perfect  blend- 
ing of  harmonioni  colors,  till  nothing  was  viubta  bat  the  white  light 
of  tmth  and  integrity — when  these  two  united  to  administer  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  free  people. 

It  is  not  snTprising  then,  when  the  community — such  of  them  at 
were  attached  to  the  administration  and  prindplee  of  Governor  Jay— • 
came  to  look  after  a  fit  person  to  be  bis  snooessor,  that  alt  eyes  should 
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hare  r«t«d  on  the  Uentenant-gOTernor.  In  Juituiy,  1801,  a  large 
IkkIj  of  th«  mott  rwpecUble  freeholdera,  from  vBrioos  uid  dntant 
parts  of  the  itate,  assembled  at  the  Tontine  co^-hoose,  in  Alhanj, 
and  unanimouslf  nAmed  Mr.  Tan  RenweUer  u  their  canclidate  f<:v 
gOTemor  at  the  ensning  election.  He  wu,  however,  defeated  by  a 
majority  of  leai  than  four  thonsand  vote*. 

It  wat  in  the  month  of  Marc^  of  thia  year,  and  while  the  election 
onvaaa  wm  going  on  most  actively  and  rirulently,  that  he  was  called 
to  part  with  the  companion  and  wife  of  hta  youth,  by  whom  he  had 
three  children,  ooe  of  whom  only,  his  eldest  son,  torvived  him. 

In  October,  1601,  a  state  convention  met  at  Albany,  to  connder 
and  reviee  the  oooatitution.  Colonel  Burr  was  the  pmident;  hot 
Mr.  Van  Rensaelaer  presided,  during  much  the  greater  part  of  the 
deliberations,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  whole. 

Id  Hay,  1B02,  Hr.  Van  BenMelaer  formed  a  highly  fbrtnnate  and 
happy  matrimonial  anion  with'  Cornelia,  only  daughter  of  the  late 
William  Patterson,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  New  Jersey,  and  one  c^ 
the  judges  of  the  eapreme  court  of  the  United  Stales.  This  excel- 
lent lady,  and  nine  children  of  ihe  marriage,  snrriye  the  husband  and 
&tiier. 

In  1810,  he  was  called  to  a  new  and  distinguished  service.  In 
March  of  that  year,  a  commission  was  instituted  by  the  le^slatnre, 
for  exploring  a  route  for  a  western  canal ;  and  then  was  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  great  system  of  internal  improvements,  by  which 
New  York  has  so  much  aignalieed  herself.  Seven  persons  composed 
the  commission — thongh  all  did  not  act  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer^ 
was  the  second  name ;  the  first  was  that  of  Oovemeur  Morris ;  De 
Wit  Clinton  was  <Mie  of  the  number.  In  the  summer  of  this  year, 
these  gentlemen,  accompanied  by  a  surveyor,  penonally  inspected 
and  explored  the  route  of  a  canal  from  the  Hudson  to  Eno.  They 
traveled  for  the  most  part  on  horeeback ;  not  always  without  serious 
difficulty  and  much  deprivation,  from  the  uncultivated  state  ot  the 
country. 

The  favorable  report  made  by  the  commisdoners,  in  February,  I8I1, 
drawn  by  Mr.  Morris,  with  consummate  ability,  and  yet  not  without 
great  defects,  gave  an  impulse  to  the  canal  project  which  it  never 
whoDy  lost,  thongh  it  shortiy  after  suffered  inteiTuption  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  war.  In  April,  IBll,  the  legislature  again  acted  on 
the  project,  by  raising  a  commission  to  consider  "  of  all  matten  re- 
lating to  inland  narigatjon."  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  was  still  one  of 
the  commissionen.  It  was  proposed  by  this  commission,  to  enlist 
congress,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  states  individuidly,  to  contribute 
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tlieir  «d  and  nipport  to  the  work — a  scheme  which,  most  h&ppi);^! 
completel)'  &iled.  In  Harob,  1812,  the  commissioners  reported,  and 
•ppealed  slrongly  and  eloquently  to  the  pride  of  New  York,  to  con- 
•tanct  the  canal,  from  her  own  resourcea,  and  on  her  own  acconnL 
Hie  appeal  was  bo  &r  effeotnal,  that  the  legislature,  in  Jnne,  author- 
ized tfaem  to  borrow  fiv«  millions  of  dollars,  on  the  credit  of  the  state, 
for  the  prosecntion  of  the  enterprise.  The  wm  occurring  jnit  then, 
the  pn^ect  slept  for  nearly  four  years. 

Tile  war  with  Great  Britwo  was  declared  in  Jane,  1812.  Bat 
there  was  a  great  deficiency  of  troops  for  any  offensive  operations. 
A  regnlar  army,  of  touch  magnitude,  ia  not  to  be  recruited  and  disci- 
|dined  for  service,  in  snch  a  country  as  oun,  without  time.  And 
bence  the  neceewty,  in  all  snch  cases,  of  a  resort  to  tlie  militia.  The 
fint  reliance  for  defense,  at  least,  if  not  for  conquest,  must  be  upon 
tilizen  soldi^B.  A  reqnimtioD  was  made  on  Governor  Tompkins,  to 
order  into  immediate  serrice  a  connderable  body  of  New  York  mi- 
htia.  The  patriot  governor  promptly  obeyed  the  requisition,  and 
selected  Major-General  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  for  the  oommand. 

It  waa  his  eoantry  that  called  htm  to  the  field,  and  that  was  a 
Toice  which  be  could  never  disobey.  Nor  was  he  a  loiterer,  or  a  lag- 
gard. In  an  incredibly  short  time,  after  receiving  the  order,  be  had 
formed,  with  excellent  and  ready  judgment,  his  military  family, 
thrown  off  the  dtisen  and  put  on  the  soldier,  and,  having  taken  hasty 
leave  of  the  domestic  circle  at  the  manor  house — from  which  he 
parted  ander  circumstances  of  the  most  delicate  and  tender  interest — 
he-took  up  his  line  of  march  for  the  frontier.  In  ton  days  only  from 
the  dato  of  his  ordera,  we  find  bim  at  Ogdensborg,  having  visited 
ud  inspected  the  poet  at  Sackctt'a  Harbor,  on  his  way.  On  the  18th 
of  August,  he  was  in  the  camp  at  Lewiston — just  one  month  from  the 
date  of  the  call  that  had  been  made  upon  bim  ;  and  just  two  months 
from  that  day — on  the  ISth  of  October — in  one  of  the  most  gallant 
and  brilliant  a^rs  of  the  whole  war,  he  carried  his  victorious  arms 
into  the  enemy's  territory,  and  planted  the  American  flag  triumph- 
antly on  the  highta  of  Queenstown,  The  position  was  one  that  was 
earily  defennble,  and  he  had  within  trumpet-call  men  enough,  twice 
or  thiice  over,  to  have  maintained  it,  and  put  at  defiance  any  force 
with  which  the  ennny  might  or  could  have  assailed  him.  And  yet, 
after  all  this,  he  must  see  his  victory  taraed  into  defeat,  and  bis  tri- 
nmph  into  disaater,  by  tbe  shameful  refusal  of  his  yeoman  soldiery, 
ander  the  plea  of  constitutional  scruples,  to  march  into  the  safe  camp 
that  had  already  been  won  for  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  lines. 

With  tbe  campaign  just  referred  to,  closed  the  services  of  General 
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Tan  ReoMelaer  in  the  field.  The  next  ipriog  (181S,)  the  giibenato> 
ri^  election  vm  to  ooum  on,  when  the  oontest  for  power  in  the  stftte 
between  him  and  Governor  TomiAiiu,  or  rmther  betwaen  their  respect- 
ive psrtiea,  was  to  be  decided.  His  party  was  found  to  be,  »  it  had 
long  been,  in  a  minori^.  He  waa  defeatAd,  bnt  with  a  majority 
a^ntt  him  of  only  36,00,  ont  of  88,000  TOtea  which  had  been  cut 
in  the  canvaas. 

With  no  disqnieUng  ambition  for  political  diatinotion,  and  a  candi- 
date for  high  office  at  any  time  only  by  a  reluctant  snbminion  to  the 
will  and  judgment  of  his  friwds,  Qeneral  Van  fiensMlaar  was  not  a 
man  to  feel  any  regrets,  on  his  own  aecoant,  for  defeat  at  an  election 
canvass.  In  bis  own  afiairs,  in  his  own  Esmily,  and  in  the  secret  op- 
portmuties  which  he  was  always  seeking  for  the  practice  of  benevo- 
leDce,'he  had  resonroes  enough  for  the  sgree^le  and  useful  occupa- 
twn  of  all  bis  time. 

I>nring  all  the  period  of  tlie  war,  the  commission  which  had  been 
instituted  for  the  promotion  of  internal  improvement  by  a  gT«at 
canal,  and  of  which  he  was  a  member,  continued  in  existence.  The 
war  was  no  sooner  ended,  than  measures  were  taken  to  revive  the 
subject,  and  the  intereat  which  had  been  felt  in  it.  A  memorial  oa 
the  subject,  of  great  ability,  drawn  by  DeWit  Clinton,  was  presented 
to  the  l^slatnre  of  181S ;  and,  in  March,  of  the  same  year,  the 
commisuoners,  with  Mr.  Van  Renuelaer  at  their  head,  and  acting  as 
chairman,  presented  thdr  report,  setting  forth  the  difficulties  which 
bad  been  inteipoMd  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  trusts  confided 
to  them  four  years  before,  and  ai^ng  tlie  legislature  to  renew  the 
authority,  to  adopt  immediate  measures  for  t^e  prosecution  of  the  en- 
terprise. In  April,  1816,  the  law  was  passed  by  the  legislature,  whicli 
authorited  and  directed  this  great  work  to  be  entered  upon  ;  and  the 
management  and  execntion  of  it  were  committed  to  a  board  of  canal 
commisstoaen,  of  whom,  as  usual,  he  was  one.  From  that  period 
down  to  his  death,  he  was  a  member  of  that  body,  and  he  was  the 
president  of  the  Board  for  nearly  fifteen  years;  from  April,  1S24, 
when  the  name  of  his  friend,  the  great  Clinton,  was  struck  from  the 
roll  of  oommissioneis.  Id  the  spring  of  1810,  he  was  again,  and  for 
the  last  time,  elected  to  the  assembly  of  the  state ;  and  his  presence 
and  influence  in  that  body,  in  the  session  of  1817,  were  especially 
useful  as  affecting  those  immense  interests — as  yet  but  little  under- 
stood, much  abased  and  coDtemoed,  and  most  violently  opposed — 
which  belonged  to  the  canals,  and  the  system  of  internal  improve- 
ments, then  in  the  extrameat  wcakoess  of  their  infancy. 

lo  March,  1819,  be  was  elected  by  the  legislature  a  regent  of  the 
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State  Univemty,  and  at  the  time  of  Iub  death  he  was  the  chancellor, 
hafing  been  elevated  to  that  atation,  on  the  decease  of  Simeon  De 
Wit,  in  1836. 

In  1821,  Mr.  Van  Keniselser  was  elecl^d  to  the  convention  called 
to  revise  the  constitution  of  the  state,  and  waa  a  member  of  the  com- 
mitlae  on  the  right  of  sofira^.  He  was  the  largeRt  landed  proprie- 
tor in  the  state,  and  he  had  inherited  his  intoreet  in  the  soil  original- 
ly ^m  a  feudal  source,  and  held  it  by  a  feudal  title ;  but  he  was  an 
enligbteDed  and  patriot  dtizen  of  a  tree  st»te ;  and,  as  such,  he  was 
ready  to  take  his  chance  wilh  others  under  the  protection  of  a  gor- 
emment  essentially  popular  and  free.  He  had  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  agreeing  to  tbe  propriety  of  at  once  aboIiBbing  the  old  digtinctions 
between  landed  and  personal  property  as  affecting  tlie  higher  rights 
of  citizenship,  and  making  the  qualification  of  electors  for  all  the  offi- 
ceis  of  government  equal  and  uniform.  And  he  was  equally  ready 
to  abandon  the  notiott  of  a  property  qualification  of  any  sort  for  electr 
on.  He  agreed  perfectly  to  the  principle — which  was  the  one  pro- 
fessedly adopted  by  his  colleagues  of  the  committee — thst  those 
who  really  contribute  to  the  suj^port  and  defense  of  the  government, 
ihould  make  the  govornmeDL  So  far,  be  was  willing  sod  auxiouH  to 
go ;  but  here  he  would  slop.  He  insisted  upon  guarding  the  prind- 
pte  strictly,  by  limiting  the  pritil^e  to  such  as  should  seem  to  have 
Bomethiog  of  the  character  of  fixedness  and  stability  in  their  resi- 
dence, and  their  attachment  to  the  state,  and  he  was  entirely  unwil- 
ling to  extend  this  privilege  (to  use  bis  own  expression,)  to  "  a  wan- 
dering population,  men  who  are  nowhere  to  be  fouud  when  the  ene- 
my or  the  tax-gatherer  comes."  He  conducted  his  opposition,  before 
the  convention,  as  he  had  done  in  committee,  in  his  own  direct  and 
manly  way ;  and,  presenting  a  dblinct  amendment  of  his  own,  he  ex- 
erted himself  to  induce  the  convention  to  place  the  right  of  suffi'age 
on  a  ground,  at  once,  according  to  his  opinions,  of  great  liberality 
and  of  perfect  safety.  But  his  opinions  were  not  the  opinions  of  the 
majority  of  the  convention,  and  bis  effi>rts,  and  the  efforts  of  those 
with  whom  he  was  more  immediately  associated,  though  not  without 
tbeif  strong  and  salutary  influence,  were,  in  the  main,  nnsuccerefiil. 

In  1619,  the  legislature  of  this  state  was  induced,  through  the 
exertions  of  a  number  of  disinterested  and  patriotic  gentlemen,  among 
whom  was  Hr.  Van  Rensselaer,  to  pass  an  act  for  the  encouragement 
and  improvement  of  agriculture.  A  sum  of  money  was  appropriated, 
to  be  divided  rateably  among  the  several  counties  of  the  state ; 
couDty  societies  were  to  be  formed  with  the  proper  officers ;  and  the 
presidents  of  these  societies,  or  delegates  instead  of  the  presidents, 
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fr(»n  such  of  them  u  ibonld  cbooM  to  elect  them,  were  to  (bim  & 
central  board  of  Bgricultnre:  Such  waa  the  outline  of  the  proposed 
orgaoiutioD.  Id  Januaiy,  1820,  the  presidento,  or  delegates,  from 
twenty-NX  county  Rocieties,  already  organized,  met  at  the  capital  ia 
Albany,  and  elected  Stephen  Van  Rennelaer  president  of  the  board. 
The  life  of  this  board  of  agriculture  was  made  a  very  brief  one  by 
law,  and  when  iLe  legal  limit  was  out,  it  was  suffered  to  expire.  It 
lasted  long  enough,  however,  to  demonstrate  the  inappreciable  value 
of  legislative  aid  and  encouragement  to  the  agricnttnral  interest ;  and 
it  raised  to  itself  an  enduring  and  noble  monument,  by  the  publi- 
cation of  three  very  valuable  volumes  of  tranaacUons  and  mem<Mm. 

Each  of  the  fint  two  volumes  of  the  board  contains,  amougat 
other  things,  a  very  curious  and  remailabte  paper.  These  papers 
present  a  complete  view  of  the  geological  and  agricultural  feaUtrea 
of  the  counties  of  Albany  and  Rensselaer,  as  gathered  from  accnrate 
and  minute  surveys,  and  from  actual  and  extensive  analyses.  They 
are  the  reports  of  distingQished  scientific  gentlemen,  employed,  ei- 
cluuvely  at  the  expense  of  the  president  of  the  board  of  agriculture, 
to  make  the  ex&minstions  and  surveys,  the  results  c^  which  are  here 
embodied.  It  was  believed  tlien,  and  it  is  believed  now,  that  these 
were  the  first  attempts  made  in  this  country  "to  collect  and  arrange 
geological  facts,  with  a  direct  view  to  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture." 

The  laws  for  the  eneoumgeraent  of  agriculture  expired,  as  I  have 
aud,  by  their  own  limitation ;  but  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer,  though  witb- 
oat  any  convenient  society,  or  board  of  agriculture,  under  cover  of 
whose  name  be  might  pursue  his  plans  fur  the  benefit  of  the  state, 
bad  only  just  sow  entered  on  a  series  of  extraordinary  efforts  and  ex- 
periments for  the  adranceraent  of  sdence,  of  education,  and  the  pub- 
lie  prosperity,  which  he  afterward  prosecuted  with  equal  perseverance 
and  effect  After  the  surveys  of  the  counties  of  Albany  and  Reus- 
aelaer  had  been  completed,  under  bis  direction,  presenting,  besides  a 
view  of  their  geological  formations,  a  tiiorough  analysis  of  their 
•oils,  in  all  their  principal  varieties — on  a  plui  new  at  the  time,  and 
unce  extensively  approved  and  employed — and  accompanied,  partico- 
larly  in  the  survey  of  Rensselaer  county,  with  a  view  of  the  proper 
methods  of  culture  adapted  to  Hiq  various  soils;  and  after  he  had 
caused  the  sunejs  to  be  published,  at  bis  own  cost,  in  a  separate  and 
convenient  form,  for  extensive  and  gratuitous  distribution ;  he  next 
turned  his  attention  to  a  more  extended  scientific  survey,  to  be  car- 
ried through  the  entire  length  of  the  state,  on  the  line  of  the  Erie 
Canal.     This  was  commenced  and  prosecuted,  under  his  orders,  in 
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the  Gdl  of  1822,  hj  Profeaaor  Amoa  Eaton,  aicled  by  two  competent 
aMutants,  and  completed  in  1B23,  The  plan  embraced  a  particular 
eiuuination  of  tbe  strata  and  formation  of  American  rocks,  by  the 
■nrrey  of  a  transTerae  aeclion,  running  acron  the  great  primtdve 
raogea  of  New  England,  and  the  transition  nnd  eecondary  rangee  of 
Eaalem  and  Weetem  New  York.  Professor  Baton's  section  extended 
from  Boston  to  Lake  Erie,  a  distance  of  about  five  hundred  and  &tj 
miles,  stretching  across  nine  degrees  of  longitude,  and  embracing  a 
belt  about  fifty  miles  wide.  At  the  same  time.  Professor  Hitchcoi^ 
was  employed  to  make  a  umilar  surrey  of  a  section  across  New  Eng- 
land, a  few  milee  north  of  that  taken  by  Professor  Eaton.  In  1824, 
a  publicaUon  was  made,  ooutaining  the  results  of  these  surveys,  with 
maps  eihibiting  a  profile  view  of  the  rocks  in  each  of  the  sections. 
AttentioD  was  strongly  attracted,  botii  in  this  oonntry  and  in  Europe, 
to  the  rery  creditable  and  faithful  labors  of  Professor  Eaton,  proso- 
onted  under  the  direction  of  his  munificent  patron ;  and  this  example 
it  was,  unquestionably,  which  hsa  led,  at  last,  to  tbe  adoption  ic  seve- 
nl  of  the  states,  and  this  among  the  number,  of  plans  for  exploring 
tiieir  territories  at  the  public  eipense,  in  search  of  scientific  facts,  and 
of  the  mineral  riches,  tad  other  substances  of  economical  value,  to 
be  found  upon  or  beneath  the  sorfaoe  of  their  respective  portions  of 
the  earth. 

Bnt  the  crowning  effort  of  this  good  man's  life  was  in  behalf  of  th« 
dearest  interest  of  his  country,  and  of  mankind  ;  it  was  an  effort  to 
adrance  the  cause  of  education  and  human  improvement.  He  had 
satisfied  himself  that  there  were  great  defiscts  in  the  ordinary  and 
prevalent  systems  of  iostrucdon ;  at  any  rate,  he  saw  that  some  of  the 
most  useful  subjects  of  human  knowledge  were  scarcely  commum- 
eated  at  all,  in  qaarlers  where  they  seemed  most  needed  for  the  prac- 
tical purposes  of  life ;  and  he  determined  that  the  proper  remedy,  if 
possible,  should  be  applied. 

His  first  movement  was  to  emplc^  Frofeasor  Eaton,  with  a  compe- 
tent number  of  assistants,  to  traverse  the  state,  on  or  near  the  route 
of  the  Erie  Canal,  with  sufficient  apparatus,  specimens,  and  the  like, 
and  deliver,  in  all  the  principal  villages  and  towns,  where  an  audience  . 
of  huainess  men,  or  others,  could  be  gathered,  fainiliar  lectures,  ao> 
Gompanied  with  experiments  and  illustrations,  on  chemistry,  natural 
philosophy,  and  some  or  all  of  the  branches  of  natural  history,  lliia 
sdentific  and  educational  progress  through  the  stato  was  made,  in  the 
summer  of  1824,  at  his  cost ;  inoonstderabla  contributions  only  hav- 
ing been  made  in  the  tillages  where  lectures  were  delivered.  The 
experiment  was  entirely  successful ;  n  prodigious  interest  in  behalf  of 
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tutaral  Bdenoe  hkd  been  exdted ;  and  he  vas  eneoonged  to  prow- 
cute  a  plan  of  openitioiM  which  he  hsd  meditated  for  a  ooiudderable 
time. 

He  had  long  been  accustomed  to  send  tlie  ichoolmaater  abroad  smon^ 
tJie  poorer  portions  of  hie  nDmeroiu  tenantry ;  and  he  had  baeo  led 
to  observe,  as  the  result  of  these  ezperimenta — haTing  been  obliged 
to  employ  persons,  for  this  serrica,  of  very  slender  qualificadone,  for 
want  of  better — that  the  imprOTement  of  the  masters,  as  a  general 
thing,  was  much  more  considerable  than  that  of  their  pupils.  It  vas 
from  thia  hint,  that  he  was  led  to  consider^  and  £nally  to  digest,  a 
plan  for  a  school ;  the  leading  feature  of  whidi  should  be,  that  the 
leaner  should  himself  take  the  piaoe,  and  perform  the  regular  duties, 
of  teacher  or  instructor,  in  all  the  business  and  exercises  of  tin 
school  Seonring,  in  this  way,  as  he  bdiered  he  should,  the  most 
ready  and  ^lorou^  improvemeiit  of  the  ttudenta,  he  proposed  that 
the  chief  business  of  the  school  should  be  to  furnish  insUnctioD  "  in 
the  applioation  of  science  to  the  common  purposea  of  life."  He  de- 
clared one  of  his  principal  objects  to  be  "  to  qualify  teachers  for  in- 
structing the  sons  and  daughters  of  mechanics,  in  the  application  of 
experimental  chemistry,  philoeophy,  and  natural  history,  to  agrkal- 
ture,  domestic  economy,  and  the  arts  and  manufactures." 

On  the  fith  of  November,  1B24,  having  provided  a  suitable  build- 
ing at  Troy,  and  employed  an  agent  to  procure  the  necessary  appara- 
tus and  library,  be  inclosed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Blatchford  a  set  of  ordera 
for  the  government  of  the  school,  and  requested  him  to  proceed  to 
its  orgaaizatioD,  and  act  himself  as  president  (A  a  board  of  trustees, 
whom  he  named.  He  named,  at  the  same  time,  a  senior  and  a  Jun- 
ior professor,  whom  he  endowed  with  liberal  salaries.  The  senior 
professor  was  Mr.  Eaton,  who  had  already  been  engaged  to  take  the 
charge  of  instruction  in  the  institution.  The  school  was  soon  after 
organized,  and  put  into  successful  operation.  In  1B26,  it  was  jncoi^ 
p«atod,  and  is  now  known  as  the  Rensselaer  Institute.  Its  success, 
under  the  care  of  the  veteran  Eaton,  was  complete — but  with  a 
Tery  heavy  and  continued  outlay  on  the  part  of  its  generous  patron. 
Instrucdon  in  the  scienoee  is  wholly  eiperimeotal  and  demonstrative, 
and  it  is  always,  therefore,  practical  and  thorough. 

In  1628,  after  having,  at  his  own  cost,  established  and  liberally 
endowed  this  school,  and  while  he  was  bearing  fnHn  his  own  pnise 
not  less  tiian  one-half  of  its  current  expenses,  caused  an  invitation  to 
be  given  to  each  county  in  the  state,  to  furnish  a  student,  selected  by 
the  clerk  of  the  oounty,  for  gratuitous  instructjon  at  the  institute.* 

■He,  howner, ImpoHil  on  Uhm  Wiileiili  ■  coDdlihin— (In  biBcfU  ofwUcli  VMld,<>f 
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Tlie  invitfttion  was  accepted  in  nearly  all  the  oountiea,  and  that  lai^ 
number  of  pereom,  within  lees  than  three  yean,  was  sent  ibrth  from 
the  institute,  vith  a  complete  practical  education,  obtiuned  without 
the  cost  of  a  dollar  to  them  for  tuition. 

Ur,  Van  Reuiselaer  firat  propoead  to  himself  to  sustain  this  school, 
as  an  experiment,  for  three  years,  with  a  ressonable  expectation  cer- 
tainly that,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  if  anocessful  at  all,  public  atten- 
tioo  would  be  sufficiently  attracted  toward  tiiia  dotbI  method,  to  en- 
able him  to  hand  it  over  to  the  communis,  wKh  a  confident  reliance 
on  the  patronage  of  the  public  to  support  And  perpetuate  it  But  all 
obterration  shows  that  no  im[»ovemeDte  are  »o  slow  in  gaining  adop- 
tion aud  support  at  the  hands  of  the  oomnmnity,  as  improvements  in 
the  methods  of  education.  In  this  case,  almost  of  course,  while  he 
taw,  at  the  end  ot  three  years,  that  the  advantages  secured  by  his 
methods  and  cqfiree  of  instruction  were  great,  beyond  all  his  oiiginal 
expectations,  he^yet  saw  that  the  public  must  cwtdnue  to  enjoy  them. 
if  at  all,  for  years  to  come,  chiefly  at  his  cost  He  submitted  to  the 
sacrifice,  and  thus  was  continued  this  invaluable  institution  for  upward 
of  fourteen  years. 

It  is  impossible  to  compute,  or  perhaps  to  give  any  rational  conjec- 
ture, about  the  amount  of  good  which  has  already  been  effected 
through  this  munificent  and  shillfully  devised  charity — much  more 
impossible  is  it  to  compass,  in  thought,  the  benefits  which  coming 
generations  must  reap  fiy>m  that  system  and  plan  of  education,  of 
which  the  example  was  first  set,  and  the  eminent  utility  satis&ctorily 
tested,  in  the  Rensselaer  Institute.  Schools  have  been  set  up  on  the 
Beosselaer  method,  in  various  and  distant  parts  of  our  country ;  and 
it  has  been  stated  as  a  &ct,  firom  calculations  actually  mode,  diat  the 
institute  has  itself  fiimiibed  to  the  community  more  experimental 
teachers  and  professMS,  state  geologists,  principal  and  assistant  en- 
{pneers  on  public  works,  and  practical  chemitta  and  naturalists,  than 
have  been  famished,  in  the  same  time,  by  all  the  collies  in  the 
Union.  If  the  half  of  this  statement  be  true,  the  result,  in  this 
single  particular,  is  »  proud  one  for  the  memory  of  the  founder, 
throng  whose  almost  unknown  munificence  it  has  been  effected. 

In  December,  1828,  General  Van  Rensselaer  took  his  seat,  for  the 
first  time,  in  oongreas,  as  a  representative  from  the  city  and  county 
of  Albany.  He  was  oontinoed  in  his  place  by  re-election  for  three 
iucoessive  terms,  sod  retired  on  the  fourth  <^  March,  1839.  During 
bis  whole  congressional  service  of  six  years,  he  held  the  statioD  of 
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fjuurman  of  the  committee  on  ag^icnlbm.  In  ICarch,  1824,  he  nude 
a  TsloKble  report  to  the  house,  in  soawer  to  a  reaolntion  of  inquiij 
toDcbing  the  eflfect  of  the  tariff  Uw>  on  the  iDtereats  of  agricnltore. 
Id  February,  IB2S,  the  tmpoeing  ceremony  of  an  election  to  Um 
preeideocy  took  place  in  the  honse  of  repreaentotiTeB.  His  vote  de- 
termined that  of  the  deleg;ati«ni  from  ihx  state  in  &roT  of  Mr  Adama, 
and,  as  it  resulted,  produced  the  election  of  tliat  gentleman  cm  the 
first  ballot.  He  never  mingled  in  the  conflict  ot  debate;  bnt  he  wm 
not,  for  that  reason,  the  leet  valuable  or  influential  member.  His 
fiuthfulneai,  hie  integrity,  bis  eminent  honesty,  his  kindnem  of  man- 
ner, hit  ready  perception  of  the  trae  and  right  in  all  questions  pre- 
sented for  the  action  of  the  house,  and  hu  freedom  from  the  preju- 
dioea  and  trammels  of  ptrty,  gave  him  a  standing  and  influence  in 
the  honse,  far  beyond  what  ever  belonge,  in  snch  a  body,  to  the  jnen 
al»lity,  however  distingniatied,  to  conduct  a  skillful  argument,  or  pro- 
nounce an  eloquent  harangne.  The  great  moral  sway  whit^  charao- 
ter  alone,  commanding  general  admiration  and  respect,  bears  in  a 
deliberative  atieerably,  was  never  more  oonspicuons,  than  in  the  case 
of  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  in  the  American  HonBe  of  Represent- 

Our  brief  review  of  this  eminent  man's  life  ia  drawing  to  a  conclu- 
sion ;  and,  as  yet,  no  distinct  notice  has  been  taken  of  certain  particQ- 
lars,  by  whicb  he  was  more  known  and  distinguished  in  the  popular 
estimation,  tban  by  any  thing  else ;  namely,  Grst,  bis  connection  with 
variooB  societies,  foreign  and  domestic,  particularly  with  those  whoea 
ol^ects  were  benevolent;  and  bis  private  charities.  These  have  not 
been  forgotten,  bnt  they  can  not  be  enumerated  in  this  brief  memoir. 
It  may  be  mentioned,  in  general  terms,  that  he  was  an  honorary 
member  of  many  and  various  learned  associations,  at  home  and 
abroad ;  some  pursuing  particular  branches  of  science,  of  arts,  or 
learning,  and  others  more  comprehensive  and  general  in  their  objects. 
He  was  the  preudent  of  several  local  societies,  deugned  for  charitable 
or  religions  uses ;  while,  of  the  great  institutions  of  the  day,  ao  gene- 
ral as  to  be  deugnat«d  American,  and  employed  to  a^^egate  im- 
raenee  nnmbers,  and  oomlnne  their  nnited  strength  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  great  christian  enterprises,  there  wsa  scarcely  one,  peih^ 
not  one,  with  which  he  was  not,  or  had  not  been,  connected  t^  mem- 
ber«hip,  and  frequenUy  by  the  bluest,  always  by  hi^,  official  station. 

In  regard  to  bis  private  charities,  there  are  two  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  any  attempt  to  particularize  them;  one  is,  that  they  leert 
private,  and  they  are,  therefore,  to  a  great  extent  unknown  ;  and  the 
other  is,  that,  so  far  as  known,  they  are  numberless.    It  would  be 
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te^ns  aod  difficult  to  enumerate  tli«  cmm  alone,  in  which  be  gave 
by  hundreds  and  bj  thonsands.  Two*  of  our  American  coUegei  to- 
oeired  from  him,  in  one  nibooriptioD,  flva  thousand  doIlaiB  each.  It 
ia  computed  that  he  expended,  through  a  uogle  agent,  in  prosecut- 
ing scientific  leaearchea,  and  for  Uie  advancement  of  hia  educational 
ntethoda  and  plane,  and  for  gratuitous  instruction,  not  less  than  thirty 
thousand  doIiar«.  And,  taking  the  cause  of  learning  in  its  varioui 
braocbea,  the  support  and  spread  of  Chriatianitj,  and  the  plans  of 
benevolence  and  mercy,  as  ibund,  each  of  them,  in  the  hands  of  vol- 
untary MeociatioDB,  and  dependent  on  individnal  xannificence ;  taking 
these  objects  together,  it  can  bardly  be  doubted  that  he  was  the 
largest  contributor  to  them,  of  pecuniary  means,  during  bis  life-time, 
in  the  Union.  In  respect  to  his  minor  benevolenoies,  nobody  can 
number  or  compute  tbem.  They  flowed  from  him  in  streanu  which 
were  perpetnalr— never  dry,  and  never  scanty.  It  was  impossible 
they  should  fail,  so  long  as  objects  could  be  found  to  call  them  forth ; 
and  these  never  fail.  There  is  not,  probably,  a  profession,  and  hardly 
a  department  of  active  life,  amongst  us,  in  which  some  could  not  l>e 
found,  few  or  many,  who  owe  the  advantages  of  tbeir  position  to 
him ;  while  it  is  nearly  certain  that  be  fed  more  that  were  hungry, 
warmed  more  that  were  cold,  clothed  more  that  were  naked,  covered 
more  sbelteriesa  beads,  dried  up- more  bitter  tears,  and  comforted 
more  despairing  hearts,  than  any  other  man  Uving  among  us  in  bis 

On  the  28Lh '  of  January,  1889,  Ur.  Van  Rensselaer,  after  two 
yeare  of  protracted  and  frequently  severe  suffering  Irom  disease,  died, 
as  he  had  lived,  a  christian.  His  own  desire  liad  been  frequently 
expressed  that,  when  tbe  time  came,  hia  body  should  be  twme  to  the 
common  tomb  of  bis  fathers,  with  simple  ceremonies  only,  and  with 
an  entire  absence  of  ostenta^oue  parade.  This  injunction  was  obeyed 
1:^  his  family,  as  far  aa  the  public,  and  public  bodies,  would  oon- 
sent  it  should  be.  It  was  arranged  that  the  religious  solemnities  of 
his  funeral  should  be  celebrated  at  the  North  Dutch  Chnrcb  in  this 
dty — his  own  place  of  public  worship — and  in  the  presence  of  that 
fellowship  of  christians  belonging  there,  with  which  he  had  been  con- 
nected, as  a  member  in  communion,  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
From  thenoe  to  (he  family  vault  near  bla  late  residence,  a  procession 
vras  formed.  The  body,  in  its  simple  and  unadorned  coffin,  was  borne 
on  men's  shoulders — tiie  bearers  frequently  relieving  each  other— the 
pall  (Qpported  by  those  who  had  known  him  long  and  loved  him  well. 
No  beane  was  permitted  to  receive  the  burthen.     The  moumera  fol- 
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lowed ;  after  iham,  tke  monidprnl  autHoritiei  of  tke  ci^,  ser^ral  pnb> 
lie  (ocietiea,  the  chief  magistrate  and  other  eaecntiTe  offlcets  of  the 
■tote,  and  the  legialatare,  in  order ;  and  then  came  citizeiia  and  stran- 
gers,  falling  in  by  two  and  two,  until  the  proeearioD  waa  extended  to 
a  most  anuanal  and  imposing  length.  All  were  on  foot  No  car- 
riage were  need.  The  militar3r  were  in  citi«ens'  dreaa.  All  badgea 
of  office  had  been  laid  aside.  No  plumes  nodded,  no  helmets  glis- 
tened, no  music  mtirmared;  solemn,  slow,  and  silent,  the  procession 
moved  on,  Ihroagh  thick  and  thronging,  bat  orderly  and  respectful, 
ranks,  crowding  the  slneli,  and  lining  the  casements  of  every  dwell- 
ing cm  either  aide.  And  thus  were  the  remains  of  this  good  man 
carried  and  deposited  in  their  resting-place;  and  thus  were  they  at- 
tended. None  ever  had  a  more  simple  fbnenl ;  none  were  ever  fol- 
lowed by  a  larger  trdn  of  Hocere  and  sorrowing  n 


AmoDg  the  older  gndiut«s  of  tlw  ReDwelser  Inatitate,  wlien  nataral  hater;, 
g(Kil(ig7,  and  chemiMr;  wera  the  leading  n]b)eciti  of  study,  were  th«  fbllowiDg: 

Etwnrapr  Emmaiw,  Oealagiat. 

All  Pilch,  Katuralitt ;  «t»  York  Simtt  Entamohgiti. 

'DoDKiHa  HoDghlon,  Otctogitt;  thitf  of  tki  enrpt  of  OiotogioU  and 
JfatttraiitU  of  tie  Miekigan  Samey. 

Jno.  L.  Riddell,  Pk^icut  md  Ckimit;  Prof—ar  bt  tko  Umatrnty  of 
ZiouUiana,  ttc, 

HnirmHa.n,OteloirUt;  Ntm  York  State  Palmmtalogitt. 

Abrahsm  Saner,  Natural  Hittory  ;  Preftuor  in  tke  UnierTtity  of  BUckigai, 

Willism  N.  B.  Aiken.  CAflnut,'  Prefeuor  in  Ike  Urnvtriitytf  Marylani, 
Chemioal   Intptetor  of  Drug*  and  CkemitaU  for  lie  perl  of  BiUtimort, 

Juuea  C.  Booth,  Cktmioi,  Atoaytr,  tte.  i   United  Stattt  Mint,  FkOrnddMa. 

•Robert  Peler,  Naturaliot ;  Profrttar  ia  Ike  Tranoylvama  UniBtre-ily,  Ay. 

*John  Wri);ht,  Nalvralitt !  of  the  Miekigan  empo  tf  OteUgitU  and  JVdla- 
Foliil*,  Prafenor  in  tke  Remoelaer  Inetitule, 

Ezn  S.  Cut,  Ckemitt ;  Profeuor  in  the  Univtrtity  of  lovn. 

Sben  N.  Konford,  Ckimitl ;  Prafetter  la  the  Laarenee  Seiertlifie  Sehoil, 
Harvard  Univeriity. 

The  Mlowing  sre  smoDg  the  msny  grsdnstn  of  the  Institute  nnoe  CtQ  Ba- 
gineering  wsa  made  pmnioeQt  In  its  oourse  of  study. 

Charles  A.  Cook,     CMef  Enginttr. 

ChsrlM  L.  PraDott,    "  " 

Theodore  T.  Judah,     "  " 

Strickland  KneaM,      "  " 

George  H.  Cook,  OtoSagitt,  tte. ;  Pnift$»cr  in  Riltgero  CoOege,  IT.  J. 

Be&ry  Pomeroy,  Profetmr  in  Lavrenet  Vmttroity,  WintnHn. 

B.  FrankliD  Greene,  Director,  eU.,  of  tke  RentoeUur  Pob/Utkmt  InMUtmU. 
■  WUIIain  Hall,     Ckief  Engineer, 

Samoel  S.  Orode,  "  " 

Kloharda  Edvarda,  Frincipid  of  St.  Lonit  JVimiuI  ScbwJ. 

Goorfrt  W.  Pljmplon,  Profeuor  in  Nea  York  Slate  Normal  Sekotl. 

John  F.  BHrnnnl,  Chief  Engineer. 

Aof^Slm'W ■  King,  Profeotor  in  Hanater  College,  Indiana. 

WilLiam  H.  Barrsll,  Ckitf  Engineer. 
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Un.    BRITISH  MPSEtJM  OF  PSACTICAL  GEOLOGY. 

[AhiUc»d  frOB  CDBipuloB  Id  BrlUdi  AlnwiB  ft*  IKK.] 

To  tbe  kt«  6ir  Henrj  De  la  Beche  the  world  la  indebted  for  the  ides  of 
Aillf  tllnstntiiig  "the  Applicfttiotu  of  Ooology  to  the  luefU  pnrpoaee  of 
Life."  De  U  Beche  beoame  an  early  stadent,  and  in  the  field  he  learned 
tiioM  Iwsons  which  be  vabsequentl;  rendered  intelli^ble  to  all,  bj  the  ool- 
leotions  which  eventually  grew  into  that  Maienm  to  which  we  eapedally 
desire  to  direct  attendoD,  and  for  which  he  received  the  honor  of  knight- 
hood. 

The  Ordnance  Survey  of  the  British  Idee  was  in  progress,  and  its  maps, 
OD  the  one-inch  scale,  were  In  process  of  publication.  De  la  Beche  sag- 
geeted  to  the  government  of  the  day  that  tbe  valne  of  those  maps  wonld 
be  greatly  increased  if  the  geol<^  of  the  country  was  laid  down  upon 
them,  and  showing  that  the  experiment  could  tie  tried  at  a  small  cost,  and 
without  at  all  interiering  with  the  existing  arrangements  of  the  Ordfionoe 
Snrvey :  he  was  conDeot«d  with  that  body  and  allowed  to  commence  his 
irork.  This  he  did  by  starttng  from  the  most  westerly  rock  in  England — 
sod  probably  the  oldest  in  order  of  time— careftilly  tracing  erery  geologt* 
oal  fonnktjon  in  Oomwall,  with  all  thtAr  mineral  lodes  and  vast  disloca- 
tions, and  proceeding  onward  to  the  adjoining  oonntiee  of  Devonshire  and 
Someraetshire.  The  valne  of  these  geological  maps  conld  not  be  denied ; 
Mid  having  collected  a  few  spedmena  to  iUnstrate  them,  tliis  earnest  geol- 
ogist pressed  npon  the  government  the  importance  of  embracing  the  op- 
portunity offered  by  those  surveys  to  make  a  oolloction  which  should  Wriy 
illoBtrate  the  mineral  characters  of  the  British  Isles.  This  was  commenced 
by  the  authority  of  the  government,  with  an  insignificant  grant  at  the' 
enggestor^s  disposal,  In  18S6.  It  was  not,  however,  nnUl  1887  that  apart- 
ment were  obtained  in  Oraig's-conrt,  in  which  to  place  the  small  colleo- 
tion  which  De  la  Beche  had  got  together.  Uk«  the  roiling  snow-ball  the 
collection  enlarged  itself,  by  purchase  and  by  gifts,  until  it  became  neces- 
sary to  secnre  the  services  of  a  competent  curator;  and  in  1S89  Hr. 
Biehard  Phillips,  F.R.S.,  was  appointed  to  diis  office. 

The  late  Hr.  Richard  Phillips,  well  known  to  the  public  as  the  chemical 
adviser  of  the  College  of  Physicians — the  translator  of  their  "  Pharmaoo- 
pceio,"  and  the  oontrlbntor  of  alt  the  chemical  articles  to  the  "  Penny  Oy- 
clopndia" — was  too  valuable  a  man  to  be  lost,  as  curator  of  a  small  geo- 
lo^oal  collection.  Itwas  therefore  proposed  that  the  government  and  the 
pnblio  dioald  avul  themselves  of  his  chemical  abilities,  and,  for  this,  a 
laboratory  was  attached  to  the  young  musenm,  which  now,  as  the  Unseam 
of  Economic  Qeologj,  began  to  assnme  a  more  important  form.  Analyses 
of  minerals,,  rooks,  and  soiU  were  made  in  the  lal>oratory,  and  instrucdon 
was  ^ven  to  a  limited  number  of  atodenta  in  chemi^<t^J  and  metallnrgy. 
Even  at  this  early  period  iii.  De  la  Beche  sncceeded  in  obtaining  the 
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MDotion  nf  those  ia  aothoritf  to  the  Bjstem  of  leotoreo,  which,  liter  tnaaj 
years,  expanded  itself  into  the  Govermnent  Sohool  of  Hinea. 

The  origiaalideaof  aoollection  of  this  purely  praoticaJ  character,  fitting 
Itself  Iq  a  peculiar  manner  to  the  wanti  of  a  great  oommerclal  and  natiQ- 
bctoring  commanity,  tru  felt  to  lie  »  oorrect  and  a  asefiil  one,  and  presents 
flowed  in  from  persons  Interested  in  thoM  particular  branchea  of  indnatry 
which  it  was  inteoded  to  illnstrate.  From  these  sources,  and  by  purchase, 
the  mnseam  swelled  beyond  the  moans  of  accommodation.  The  geological 
snrrey  was  extended,  and  the  staff  of  officers  enUrged ;  the  pnhlicstion  of 
"  Memoirs"  was  added  to  the  publication  of  inape ;  and,  under  the  direc- 
torship of  its  originator,  it  was  making  important  progreu.  The  British 
Association  in  18S8,  at  its  annnal  nieeting  at  Kewoastle^n-Tyne,  reoom- 
ntended  that  means  should  be  taken  for  obtuning  reoorda  of  the  mining 
operaUons  of  the  United  Ejngdom ;  and  tlie  result  waa,  the  establishment 
of  the  Mining  Becord  Office  to  be  oonneoted  with  this  mnsenm. 

In  ISJIl,  the  present  bnilding,  with  its  enlargvd  colleotdons,  nnder  the 
designation  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  was  opened  by  his  Boyal 
Highness  the  Prince  Consort,  with  aooommodationa  for, 

IsL    Thb  GsoLoaiotL  Sdktrt  of  thi  Ukitkd  Kihodoic. 

9d.    The  MnsEnw  of  FBi.oTioi.L  Obolooi. 

8d.    Th«  GoyEBNMK^rr  School  of  Muns. 

4th.  Thb  Mtniso  Riookd  Office. 

Sir  Henry  De  la  Beohe  died  in  April,  I8SS,  heTing  lived  to  see  his  ori- 
ginal idea  largely  developed,  and  was  sncoeeded  as  Director-General  by 
Sir  Boderick  Impey  Mnrcbison,  whose  oontribntions  to  geological  sdenoe 
have  established  for  him  a  world-wide  repntation. 

The  following  list  of  the  principal  officers  connected  with  this  insUtntioo 
will  show  the  educational  character  of  the  est&bliahment : — 

Sib  Hodbkioe  I.  MuBCKiaoK,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Ac.,  Director-General. 

A.  0.  Ri,MaiT,  F.B.S.,  Looal  Director  of  the  Geologioal  Sorvey  and 
Lectarer  of  Geology. 

A.  W.  EoFU^NN,  LL.D.,  F.S.S.,  Leotnrer  on  Ohemistiy. 

Waewoton  W.  Smith,  TLA.,  F.R.S,,  Leotnrer  on  Mtidng  and  Miner- 
alogy. 

JoHK  PsBoi,  U.D.,  F.B.S.,  Lecturer  on  Uetallnrgy. 

T.  U.  HrxLBT,  F.B.S.,  NatnraUst  to  the  Geologioal  Snrvey  and  Lecturer 
on  Katnral  History. 

J.  W.  S1.LTBB,  F.a.S.,  Palffiontologist. 

Geobob  G.  Stokes,  M.A.,  F.B.8.,  Lecturer  on  Physics. 

RoBEBT  Willis,  KA.,  F.K.S^  Lecturer  on  Mechanics. 

RoBBST  Hunt,  F.R.S.,  Keeper  of  Mining  Records. 

With  these  directing  minds,  the  oolleotions,  wbioh  are  in  every  way 
edncational,  are  rendered  peculiarly  intelligible.  The  lectures  given  to 
the  students  of  the  niiniog  school  and  to  the  worlung-meu ;  The  Memoirs 
of  the  Geological  Survey,  illnstrative  of  the  maps  and  seotioua  which  are 
published;  The  Decades  of  Organic  Bemuna,  and  the  Descriptive  Guide 
and  UliiatratiTc  Catalogues,  which  have  t>een  iasned,  are  all  of  them 
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directed  to  th«  dffitadoD  of  Booud  Bcientiflo  knowledge,  and  the  general 
imfMVTeroent  of  thoee  branches  of  boman  knowledge  which  are  within 
the  ecope  of  this  iDstitntioa. 

The  ohanoter  of  the  Unwnnt  of  Practical  Glealogy  will  be  readilj  no. 
dentood  from  the  followlDg  deseiiptloQ  of  its  oont«nU.  The  objects  of 
the  collecdon  divide  themselTes  into  two  principal  granps. 

1.  Thk  Baw  PBODDCTnoiia  of  tob  Eabth's  OBtrar — &Kht — which  may 
be  atodied  aa  to  their  litbologioal  forms,  their  geological  order,  or  their 
minenlogical  constitnlioa.  Mineral* — Earthy  or  metalliferons,  exhibitlDg 
the  oonditions  under  which  tlief  occnr,  the  sitnations  in  which  they  are 
found,  and  the  crystalliDe  or  omorphons  charaotere  which  Uiej  aasnme. 
The  reanltH  of  the  deoomposition  of^  atid  the  ohemioal  changes  which  oc- 
cur in,  thoee  minerals  prodndog  days  and  sands. 

i.  Thk  Aktifioul  Pkohdotidhb,  exhibiting  the  resalte  of  sdence  and 
the  arts  in  forming  the  native  material  into  objects  for  use  or  ornament. 
Tbb  division,  in  Uat,  displays  the  creatiTa  power  of  the  bnraan  mind  reg- 
ulated bj  the  gniding  hand  of  sdence,  and  Impelled  bj  healthful  tndnatrj. 
Within  these  two  primary  divisions  are  included  three  seoondarf,  hnt 
■till  important  one*. 

(a.)  The  Ubohajucal  AppLUSute  which  are  employed  in  obtaining 
and  tn  oonstractiDg  the  raw  materials,  Uodels  of  collieries  and  mines, 
ahowiog  the  conditions  of  our  BDbterranean  operations,  with  the  appll- 
■ncee  which  have  been  brought  to  hear  in  rdief  of  hnman  toil,  and  for 
the  amelioration  of  hnman  suffering. 

(ft.)  HiBTOKioAL  Bpbowinb,  which  have  been  added  with  the  view  of 
preaerving,  in  Jnitapodtion  with  modem  mannfiwtnres,  the  prodaotions 
of  other  ages  and  countries,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 

(e.)  FoBXtas  and  CoiamAt,  Uinkbal  PsoctronoKS  which  are  imported 
into  this  country  in  the  natnral  state. 

The  entrance  and  the  lower  hall  of  the  building  are  devoted  to  snoh 
building  uid  onuunental  stonea  as  are  produced  in  the  British  Isles,  and 
oaed  in  this  conntiy.  These  include  the  best  varieties  of  sandstone,  the 
miU-etone  grits,  magnerian  limestones,  oolite,  and  other  limestones.  The 
builder  and  the  architect,  by  consulting  theee  collections,  may  learn  in  a 
brief  space  of  time,  and  at  no  oost,  facU  of  Uie  ntmoat  importance  as  it 
regards  the  appearouoe,  the  composition,  and  the  darability  of  stones. .  . . 
Here  we  have  the  days  of  Oornwall,  of  Doieetshire,  ^. ;  the  Hints,  and 
other  materiab  employed  in  the  production  of  pottery ;  and  an  illustrative 
history  of  this  braneh  of  British  industry.  By  way  of  illuatration,  the 
terien  commences  with  examples  of  AsayriaQ  and  Babylonian  bric1»,  of 
Etnuean  and  Boman  ware,  with  models  of  the  Boman  potter's  kiln  dis- 
covered at  Castor,  near  Peterborough,  with  the  bone,  ivory,  and  bronEO 
tools  which  were  foimd  near  the  kiln,  and  which  evidently  were  used  for 
ornamentation.  Britiah-Boman  pottery  follows,  and  vases,  bowls,  lamps, 
amphone,  terra-cotta  figures,  flue-pipes,  and  water-pipes,  instruct  ns  in 
the  character  of  the  early  pottery  mannfactnre  of  England.  Following 
this,  and  continuing  the  links  in  the  chain  of  illustrntiun,  we  have  a  good 
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Miiaa  of  the  works  of  the  pottera  of  the  medt«TfJ  perii>d,  advancing  to 
eiainplee  of  deift  wore  and  the  UeisHD  porcelain  or  Bott«her  ware. 

The  trae  English  series  now  oommences  with  the  earlieet  Staffordshire 
nuDufacture,  coarse  in  boil y  and  imperfect  in  fonn.  An  interesting  variety 
breaks  tbe  almost  unifurm  ooareenesa  of  the  maonfactare,  when,  ia  1S9Q, 
the  brothers  Elen,  from  Naremberg,  eatabiished  themaelTes  near  Banileni. 
The  perfeotioo  of  ttie  forms  whioh  they  prodnced  has  been  referred  to  the 
iatrodactioD  of  plaster  of  Paris  moalds,  whioh  thej  adopted  from  the 
inannfactoriea  of  France.  Tbe  small,  but  interestJDg  gronp  of  specimem 
in  this  oollectioQ  tell  the  transitory  story  of  theee  men,  who  ia  1710  were 
obliged  to  qait  Staffordshire,  owing  to  the  perseontions  to  which  they 
were  subjected  by  their  Jealona  neighbors.  No  pardcalar  Improvement 
took  place  nntil  Wedgwood  brought  his  powerful  mind  and  good  taste  to 
bear  on  the  poroelaia  nianafiiotnre  of  Staffordshire.  For  thc'high  perfeo- 
tioQ  to  wbicli  we  have  arrived,  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  Wedgwood. 

Sand  and  alkali,  manganese  and  lead,  show  us  the  materidlB  of  which 
gloss  is  mode.  Its  history  is  tuld  by  examples  of  Assyrian  and  Egyptiaii 
glass :  some  of  it,  probably  as  old  as  tbe  days  of  Uosee,  is  here  preaerved. 
Greek  and  Roman  glass  show  ns  tbe  perfection  to  whioh  these  peoples  had 
arrived  i  a  the  manaJaoture.  One  case  ia  devoted  to  examples  of  this  class, 
another  to  ohoioe  lUnstratiooa  of  tlie  long-eel ebrat«d  Venetian  glass,  and 
another  to  saoh  examples  of  modem  mannfactore  as  fnlly  iUostrste  tbe 
ordinary  conditions,  and  what  may  be  regarded  as  tbe  cariosities  of  glaas- 
making,  in  Uie  present  day. 

This  series  would  not  be  complete  withont  models  of  a  glass-boose  and 
of  the  varions  tools  employed :  those  are  provided,  and  the  proc«sBes  of 
blowing  and  making  by  hand,  of  moaldtng  and  preaung  into  monlds,  and 
of  tube^rawing  ore  shown.  Among  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  onri- 
ositjes  of  these  manufactures,  artificiai  pearls  and  gems,  engr&ved  glass, 
millefiore  and  filigree  may  especially  be  named. 

There  are  not  many  mnnnfactares  which  tell  a  more  instructive  story 
than  those  whioh  show  the  progress  by  which  a  rude  lump  of  clay  or  a 
mass  of  sand  is  converted  into  objects  of  great  ntility,  upon  which  tbe 
highest  efforts  of  art  may  be  expended ;  and  where,  as  in  this  oolleetion, 
we  have  not  only  the  raw  material  and  the  finished  work,  bnt  the  sub* 
stanoes,  as  colors,  &o.,  whioh  ore  employed  in  ornamentation,  its  ednoa- 
tdonal  character  becomes  very  evident.  In  addition  to  the  series  named, 
there  are  also  some  choice  examples  of  enamel-painting,  and  of  mosaics, 
which  will  well  reward  attention. 

The  metaHiferons  minerals  neoessarilj  form  a  very  extensive  division  of 
the  collecUons  in  tbe  Museum  of  Practical  Geo]<^.  We  have  not  here  a 
minerslo^cal  collection,  strictly  speaking;  the  metalliferons  minerals  so- 
lected  are  those  which  have  a  oommeroial  volae.  The  ores  of  copper,  tin, 
lead,  iron,  &0.,  whioh  are  of  commercial  valne  are  well  shown :  the  rare 
and  carious  ores  of  those  and  other  metals  most  be  songht  for  in  the  col- 
lections of  the  British  Unseoro. 

Keeping  tbe  edncation  of  the  pnblio  constantly  in  view,  a  series  of  wall 
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cues  have  been  devoted  to  illoatraUons  of  tii«  modes  of  occorrence  of 
those  miner&lH  in  tha  rooks.  Mineral  veiiu  or  lodet,  in  ftll  their  varieliw, 
are  shown,  and  manj  of  the  mora  ramarkable  phenomena  are  well  exem- 
plified. With  the  assistanoe  afforded  bj  several  models  of  mining  distriob, 
of  mines,  and  of  tbe  modes  in  which  dislocatioDS  of  the  strata  take  placfr— 
these  dislocations  becoming  eventnallj  filled  in  with  metalUferons  matter — 
tliBse  inlerestiDg  oatoral  phenomena  ma;  be  fairly  naderatood. 

The  method  which  has  been  adopted  to  teach  the  osee  of  tlie  metallifer- 
ODS  minerals  is,  in  tlie  first  place,  to  eihiblt  all  the  oras  which  have  any 
oommercial  valne;  then  to  show  tbe  processes  by  which  the  metal  is  ob- 
tuDed,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  bo,  by  specimens  aelcoted  at  each  stage 
of  llie  metallurgical  process ;  and  thirdly,  to  exhibit  the  uses  of  tbe  metals 
in  the  production  of  artJclea  for  otility  or  ornament.  Thas  the  metallnrgy 
of  copper  and  tin  being  displayed,  some  ol^ects  showing  the  applications 
of  copper  and  tin  in  the  pnra  state  are  shown,  and  then  the  alloy  of  those 
nMtAls,  BroriMt.  In  like  manner  copper  and  zinc,  in  tbe  pnre  state,  and 
the  alloy,  Bram,  with  alt  the  allied  alloys,  white  metals — as  German  tilver, 
ndcitlplale,  £e^—aie  fiilly  displayed.  This  arraogement  embraces  many 
very  fine  examples  of  British  and  foreign  casting,  and  especially  several 
reniarkably  good  illnstrations  of  the  electrotype  process,  which  latter  is 
-well  explained,  by  combining  the  apparatns  employed  with  tbe  specimens 
fn  all  stages,  and  in  nnmeroDS  vaneties  which  resolt  &om  the  decomposi- 
tion  of  the  salts  of  copper  and  other  metals  by  the  action  of  a  voltaic  car- 
rent.  The  collectioa  of  British  iron  ores  is  the  most  complete  iu  the 
kLogdom,  and  the  variations  in  the  metalln^oal  results  of  different  dis- 
triota  are  eleariy  shown.  The  ores  have  all  been  analyzed  in  the  labora- 
tory of  Dr.  Percy,  and  wilt,  when  published  with  descriptions  of  tbe 
loCAlilies  from  which  they  were  obtuned,  form  a  moat  valoable  collection 
for  the  iron  manufacture. 

Starting  again  from  pig-iron,  all  the  oonditions  of  malleable  iron  mann- 
fikctnre  are  shown,  and  the  process  by  which  iron  is  converted  into  steel 
illustrated  by  apeoEmens  and  models. 

A  ooDsiderable  cclteotlon  of  foreign  and  colonial  minerals  has  been  ao- 
cnmolated,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  all  the  varieties  of  metalliferona 
ores  which  are  imported  into  this  country. 

It  Is  not  practicable  to  describe  here  tbe  models,  tools,  &c,  wblch  are 
exhibited  for  the  purpose  of  iilostrating  all  our  mining  operations,  and 
those  also  of  other  important  mineral  districts.  It  is  sufficient  to  ssy  that 
tbe  models.  Sec.,  are  so  oonstmoted  and  arranged,  that  the  conditions  of  a 
metalliferons  or  of  a  coal-producing  country  are  clearly  shown.  The 
modes  of  commencing  and  continniog  snhterranean  explorations  are  ez- 
bibited.  The  machinery  employed  for  draining  mines,  for  winding,  and 
for  cmsbing  and  dressing  ores  are  illustrated ;  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
models  of  the  farnaces,  &&,  which  are  used  for  bringing  the  ores  into  the 
condition  of  merchantable  metal ;  and  Chen  we  have  examples  of  the  uses 
to  which  those  metals  are  applied. 

In  direct  connection  with  these  illnstrative  examples  ara  the  coltectiona 
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of  tJie  MndHO  Rioobd  Omoi.  Here  are  preserved  the  working  plans 
end  sections  of  mines  and  collieries :  a  record,  indeed,  is  kept  of  all  onr 
■nbtermieaD  operations.  The  ot^ject  of  this  la  to  afford  the  most  exact 
infomiatioD  as  to  the  oondidon  of  British  mines.  Those  plana  and  sections 
tell  the  coodltloii*  of  the  mlnea  up  to  a  oertain  dst«,  and  b^  consulting 
anch  docDneuls  the  most  reliable  information  maj  beobtwned.  It  is  also 
the  purpose  of  this  offioe  to  register  the  qnantltiee  of  ore  sold  from  all  our 
mines ;  and  annaaUf  there  is  pnblished  the  Ifineral  Statistics  of  the  pre- 
vions  year.  From  these  retama  for  18ST,  we  learn  that  the  Taloe  of  the 
mineral  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom,  ezolodTe  of  clajs  and  atones, 
was  as  follows  :— 

Tin  On, eiUSM 

CoppwOra, UtMt 

LudOn^ l,4t&09e 

ZlKOn. S0J9* 

IrenPjrfUi, «1,SN 

A™«iI«, (I* 

nickel  ud  Gobttt, I» 

IronO.^ Utl,»H 

Oo^ ItfiOfl* 

BirjM  4ad  othH  HlBtnk, iifitO 

£ElS,MI,tt9 

The  market  Talne  of  the  metals,  as  obUuoed  from  the  fbnuuM  at  tbt 
market  prices  of  the  fear,  hare  amoanted  to  the  following  snins:— 

Tin. £S<T.«N 

Coppw, t,i»Mt 

1^4 uitfista 

ziiM,,'"";^';!!.".' .'.'!".".'.'.''.'.'.'!."  .'.'."J.".'.'!.' ,"'!!!.'';.'.'!!      «mm) 

Piflnm, »3WJW 

OiBarMMdi, IH^Ht 

Adding  to  this  the  rolna  of  the  coal,  salt,  and  hnilding-stoneg,  with  that 
of  the  miscellaneons  mineral  produce  of  this  ooantrr,  we  have  the  enor- 
mons  total  of  80,000,000{.,  which  we  annnally  draw  from  the  soil,  this 
being,  of  coarse,  an  sctnal  yearly  addition  to  onr  notional  wealth. 

One  great  otfject  has  ever  been  to  ftamish  instraotjon  to  snch  of  onr 
ooantrj-men  as  were  about  to  emigrate ;  benoe  here  ore  collected  exam- 
ples of  the  gems  as  they  are  fbnnd  in  natnre,  and  as  they  are  cat  by  the 
lapidary.  The  knowledge  which  may  be  obtained  by  a  carefiil  examinv 
tiOD  of  these  oasee  woold  prevent  many  of  those  errors,  the  resnlt  of  ignO' 
ranoe,  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  committed.  In  Mexico  a  very 
fine  crystal  of  qnortz  was  eeiied  npon  by  a  miner  as  a  diamond,  and  from 
its  size  he  Ssed  a  fabulous  value  on  hfs  sappoeed  treasure.  It  was  eent  to 
tills  country,  and  proved  to  be  nearly  valneless.  In  Australia  one  hun- 
dred pounds  have  been  given  for  a  piece  of  quartz,  nnder  the  idea  of  its 
being  a  diamond,  the  real  value  of  which  was  not  one  penny.  The  mis- 
takes of  a  similar  character  which  are  continnolly  being  made,  prove  the 
importance  of  an  instmctive  collection  of  true  and  false  examples  snch  sa 
is  to  be  found  In  the  Museum  of  Praotical  Geology.  This  division  of  the 
collection,  to  be  found  in  the  borse-shoe  case  of  the  brge  gallery,  is  arranged 
In  groops.    Oarbon,  for  example,  luolades  the  diamond,  graphite,  cbarooal, 
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tntlintoite,  bitnniinoiH  ooal,  and  coke,  tnd  th«  v&rloiu  kjdro-carboDS  pro- 
dnoed  bj  nature,  the  Mrlea  terminatiog  with  ft  Sue  inau  of  amber.  In 
nice  manner  the  dmple,  or,  aa  they  are  called,  elemeDtary  bodies  are  shown, 
lod  all  those  aatnial  oomponnds  which  hare  an;  oorameroial  valna. 

The  oolleotlon  of  British  fossil  remains  in  thla  mosenm  Is  one  of  the 
most  coropleta-  in  this  oonntry.  These  organio  remains  are  arrangisd  in 
the  tide-galleriea.  In  tlie  lower  gallerj  will  be  found  ali  the  fosdls  of  the 
older  rocks,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  oconrrenoe,  tJie  raoet  ancient 
first  Id  theae  old  rooks  we  see  probably  the  very  first  indications  of 
vital  orgaiiicatioii.  The  (brms  thus  preurved,  although  imperfect,  arft 
jet  tofflotently  intdligible  to  enable  the  palBontologist  to  determine  the 
class  to  which  they  belong.  Advancing,  the  forma  become  more  and 
more  disdnet,  and  in- many  examples  the  perfection  of  the  preH^atdve 
process  bas  been  saoh,  that  the  moat  delioate  members  have  been  left  nn- 
ii^nred.  Id  the  op  per  gallery  the  fossils  of  the  tertioiy  rooks  are  ooUeoted 
and  arranged  apon  the  aame  sjatem;  nntil,  at  the  termination  of  the 
series,  we  have  remains  which  differ  but  iiliglitEy  from  those  now  eiciBting 
npoa  this  earth. 

It  nuy,  not«{[lMt«ading  the  adunoe  of  ednoation,  stilt  be  asked  by 
some  persoDa,  of  what  valne  can  a  oollection  of  organic  remains  be  as  an 
dement  of  insti^otion  t  As  a  means  for  eoabling  the  geolog;ist  to  deter- 
mine with  aocnraoy  the  relative  ages  of  rooks,  widely  separated  in  spaoe, 
and  thne  to  form  extensive  groups — the  whole  of  tin  members  of  eaoh 
group  being  showo  to  have  an  eqieelal  relation  to  eaoh  other — these  coU 
leolioDa  are  of  the  highest  scientific  value.  And,  oommerdally,  sinoe 
many  are  disposed  to  r^ard  the  worth  of  a  thing  only  by  its  market  valne, 
a  knowledge  of  fossil  geology  enables  one  at  once  to  determine  whether, 
Id  any  given  distriot,  there  is  a  chance  of  finding  coal  or  not  llany  thon- 
MUids  of  poandi  have  been  squandered  in  the  search  for  coal  in  districts, 
the  foadi  remaina  of  which  would  at  once  have  informed  any  one  SrO- 
qnainted  with  paleontology,  that  it  was  fntile.  Thonsaoda  have  again 
been  aaved.  by  persons  having  even  a  slight  amonnt  of  this  knowledge. 

Thb  GoouraiOAL  SoKvar  of  tbb  TlHrrBD  Kxaoou  which  is  oonaeoted 
with  this  mnseam,  and  to  which,  indeed,  the  Uosenm  owes  a  large  por- 
tion of  its  specimens,  is  carried  oat  by  offloers  who  are  also,  many  of 
them,  connected  either  with  the  School  of  Uinee,  or  have  some  portion  of 
the  Hnsenm  in  their  charge.  The  object  of  the  survey  ia  to  map  with  the 
greatest  accDracy  the  rocks  of  these  islands,  indicating  one  from  the  other 
by  a  system  of  ooloring.  Abont  one-half  of  England  and  the  whole  of 
Valaa  has  been  snrveyed,  and  the  maps  published,  as  are  alao  the  maps  of 
a  pMlion  of  Irdand.  The  Geological  Bnrvey  of  Scotiaod  ia  now  in  pro* 
gress.  The  valne  of  those  mops  is  shown  in  a  striking  maaner  by  the  sale 
they  command.  To  the  agriculturalist,  to  the  miner  and  the  engineer,  it 
is  often  of  the  ntmost  moment  to  deterraiDe  the  kind  of  rock  existing  in 
any  district,  and  among  these  classes  the  maps  of  the  Geological  Survey 
are  soDgbt  for  with  mnch  interest.  In  addition  to  the  maps,  and  serving 
to  illnatrate  them,  borizontal  sectionB  across  defined  lines  of  country,  and 
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verUcal  seotions  of  particolu'  apota,  ftre  pablished,  and  memoirs,  ezplami- 
toiy  Df  the  different  formatioDB  »ad  of  the  peonliar  phenomena  ooooected 
witli  them,  are  alao  issaad  to  the  pnblio. 

Thi  Gotebnmbnt  School  or  Uiiibs  was  eetabliahed  fbr  th«  purpose  of 
affording  soientjfio  inatrnotion  to  young  men  who  were  likelj  to  make 
mining  or  roetallni^  the  business  of  their  lives.  It  is  somewhat  extra- 
ordinarj  that  in  a  oonntty  producing  annnallj  a  larger  amonot  of  mineral 
wealth  than  the  whole  of  Europe,  there  should  not  have  been  long  pre- 
riooslj  to  its  establishment  a  school  of  this  oharact«T.  In  the  prindpal 
oapitab  of  the  Oontineot,  and  In  laaaj  of  the  small  States,  mioiDg-schools 
have  long  been  established,  and  many  of  Qiem  have  a  wide-spread  repn- 
tatioD. 

Although  Sir  Henry  De  la  Beohe  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  govein- 
ment  to  the  delivery  of  lectures  on  sundry  soienoes  in  188B,  it  was  not 
until  18111  that  the  Uiniog  School  could  be  brought  fairly  into  oporation. 
In  this  school  are  tanght  all  those  branoliss  of  scieooe  which  have  a  direct 
beariog  npon  miuiog  or  on  any  of  the  metallurgical  industries.  The  leo- 
turers  have  been  already  named.  The  subjaots  tanght  are  chemistry,  phy- 
sics, metallnrgj,  mechanics,  geology,  miuing,  mineralogy,  and  uatnral  his- 
tory. The  teaching  is  by  leotures  and  frequent  examioattons.  There  is 
instmction  in  the  chemioal  laboratory,  and  practice  in  the  metallurgical 
one.  Mechanical  drawing  forma  also  an  important  division  in  the  ednoa- 
tJonal  cooise  of  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  miuing  department. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  be  enabled  to  state  that  since  1861  a  great  number  of 
Tery  intelligent  yonng  men  have  been  educated  in  this  school.  lUny 
have  taken  first-class  positions  in  the  examinations,  obtmoed  the  scfaolar- 
abipa  which  are  offered  for  competition,  and,  having  finished  the  presoribed 
eonrses  of  instractioo,  they  bare  readily  obtained  situations  of  value  and 
importance.  Beyond  the  system  of  instruction  given  in  the  School  of 
Uinos,  the  lecturers  have  organized  sets  of  lectores  which  are  delivered 
by  them  to  working-men.  This  has  lieen  one  of  the  most  popular  move- 
ments of  the  institution.  Its  popularity  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the 
theater  limiting  the  number  of  men  who  can  be  admitted,  only  tietween 
COO  and  600  tickets  can  be  issaed.  On  each  occasion  of  a  new  coarse^ 
applications  have  been  made  for  ftom  1,000  to  1,S00  tiokets.  It  should 
be  stated  that  every  man  is  compelled  to  prove  himself  to  be  an  artisan. 
The  courses  consist  each  of  uz  leotnres,  and  for  the  admission  to  each 
oourse  the  fee  for  the  ticket  is  sixpence.  Each  night  of  the  lectores  the 
theater  is  crowded  with  working-men,  and  a  more  attentive  audience itis 
not  posMble  to  bring  together.  That  the  ot^t  is  the  acquirement  of 
knowledge  is  proved  by  the  facta,  that  most  of  the  men  are  in  the  habit 
of  taking  very  oopions  notes  of  the  lectures,  and  frequently  they  oorre- 
spond  with  the  lecturer  upon  some  points  on  whioh  they  desire  further 
information. 

The  sums  expended  in  the  year  lS67-e  on  the  Museum  of  Practical  Ge- 
ology in  St.  Jermyn  Street,  including  its  School  of  Mines,  eiclonve  of 
the  cost  of  the  Geological  Surrey,  was  about  $30,000. 
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^twmUui  for  tia  AiHcku  jHml  if  Edmtioa,  fton  tbi  G«nu  oT  Kid  •«  BdUHi.] 

JoHiLSR  Georo  Hauahit  was  bom  at  KdnigBber^,  August  27, 
1730.  His  father  iras  a  respectable  man,  and  "a  much  belored 
practitioner,  who  preferred  the  family  name  of  an  Altstadt  suigeon, 
to  all  the  titles  of  honor,  then  so  cheap.''*  He  wna  born  in  Lusa- 
tia,  and  his  wife,  Hamann's  mother,  in  LQbetfc;  they  had  another 
Hid,  youn^r  than  Johann  Georg.  Hamann  relates  that  both  Iiis 
parents  were  "enemies  of  idleness,  and  friends  of  divine  and  human 
order."!  "They  were  not  satisiied,''  he  continues,  "  with  the  mere 
form  of  their  duty  and  the  ceremonial  of  education,  whiah,  to  the 
sharae  of  too  many  parents,  suffices  them  in  caring  for  their  children ; 
but  they  had  our  good  for  nn  object,  and  did  as  much  for  it  as  their 
cireumstancea  and  knowledge  permitted.  Our  instructor  had  to  give 
account  to  them  of  our  industry  and  progress;  and  our  home  was  a 
school,  nnder  the  strict  oversight,  and  with  the  example,  of  our 
parents.  Lying,  mischief,  and  stealing,  were  three  capital  offenses, 
which  were  not  to  be  pardoned.  We  were  rather  educated  at  a  pro- 
fuse expense,  than  parsimoniously.  But  it  is  good  economy  and 
management  in  this  matter  which  is  the  best  policy." 

Hamann  received  his  Srat  school  instruction  from  a  teacher  who 
tried  to  teach  him  Latin  without  grammar.^  From  a  second  t«acber 
he  learned,  as  he  relates,  to  translato  a  Latin  auth(»  into  German, 
irithoat  nnderstanding  ^ther  llie  language  or  the  meaning  of  his 
anthor,  "Thus,"  he  says,  "my  Latin  and  Greek  were  mere  collec- 
tions of  words ;  compositors'  work ;  conjuring  tricks ;  in  which  my 
memory  overworked  itself,  and  by  means  of  which  the  other  mental 
iacultie*  became  weakened,  proper  and  healthful  nourishment  being 
wanting."  By  means  of  drilling,  he  naade  much  progress  in  arithme- 
tic ;  but  such  a  knowledge  of  it  is  useless  to  children  who  "  are  made 
to  acquire  facility  in  it,  without  observation  or  understanding."  "It 
is,"  contiouea  Hamann,  "  as  it  is  in  music ;  where  not  the  fingers  only 
but  chiefly  the  ear  and  the  hearing,  must  bo  taught  and  exercised. 
One  who  has  learned  one  piece,  or  a  hundred,  ever  so  fluently  and 
correctly,  without  a  ftnling  of  the  harmony,  plays  like   a  dancing 
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bear  in  compnraoQ  even  with  the  mMt  miwrable  fiddler,  vho  knows 
bow  to  express  bis  own  idem." 

Allbough  in  tbis  species  of  stud;  it  was  Hamgnn's  memoT}'  wbicb 
waa  tnostlj  pnt  in  requisition,  be  still  corapisins  that  it  viae  weakened 
by  it  This  it  on  eiperience  well  worth  remembering ;  and  wame  ns 
against  pushing  the  exercises  of  single  mental  fscultiea  to  the  point 
of  wearing  out.*     "An  edge  too  sharp  gets  notched." 

Uaraann  makes  valuable  pedagogical  observations  npon  bis  statf^- 
ment;  for  the  reason  that  education  "is  so  important  a  work;"  and 
because  he  "feels  iu  his  heart  a  plain  call  from  God  to  feed  bis 
lambs." 

"  An  iat«TIi|[eDt  laacher,"  he  M711,  "  iniat  niter  hn  ■diool  Id  dependenot  apcm 
Ood  and  himself,  if  he  In  lo  admiaiglcr  tais  office  wIkIj.  Ho  miut  alw  imitate 
Gud,  an  he  roveil*  himieir  In  natum  nod  In  the  Holy  ScrlptnreB,  aod  in  oar  own 
pDDld,  throi^h  ihem  bciih.  Almighty  God,  to  whom  noUiiai;  ooeti  any  thine,  la  a 
moat  (KODomioBl  and  pHtlent  Gud.  The  Uw  of  eoanomj  ol  lime,  in  aMOMaaoe 
wllh  which  he  waiUi  patiently  tnr  fruit  to  ripen,  shuuM  be  our  pattern.  It  it  of 
tmpiirtsnce,  nol  what,  or  how  DiDch,  ohildren  nr  men  know  ;  bat  how  tbey  know 
it."  "  Thtr  mcarw  iwed  for  Inrtracllng  children  can  nut  be  dmple  enooKb.  Bol 
they  mnsi,  besides  ffficic-ncy,  puMiiie  the  quaUtii'*  uf  numlfbld  and  rrultful  npplioa- 
bllily  and  praetipability." 

''  LeamlDfc  lureign  lapgnagei  ihould  be  a  belp  to  the  nnderataDdlDg  of  Ihe 
inothiT  tongue;  and,  although  It  may  leem  to  be  a  mere  ejerciec  of  memory, 
thc-3-  should  be  made  a  prppsratirm  and  training  of  all  powera  irf  Ihe  raind  for 
higlior,  DHu-e  important,  murr  difGuolt,  snd  even  religlom  rabjtota." 

Such  Biid  other  nbaervaliimii  were  msdu  by  Hamano,  at  the  Bge  of  elgbt  and 
twinly,  upon  the  education  which  he  had  reoelved.  Ho  remark?,  in  conclnding 
tbeiii,  "  Complete  aocompliibmenl,  in  (he  aenal  aooeplation  of  the  term,  ooDsisU  in 

bov   difBealt   would  It  be  fhr  na  to  return  fVom  Ibe  preMot  time  to  the  sim- 

Hamano  was  matriculated  at  K5nigsbet^,  in  his  sixteenth  year,  in 
lT46.  He  very  toon,  however,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  oonnect«d 
the  occupations  of  the  teacher  with  those  of  the  student  In  1762, 
be  became  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  Baroneas  B.,  in  livonia,  twelve 
miles  from  Riga.     H.e  describee  the  family. 

Beside*  a  boy  nin«  yean  old,  wbn  Innhed  very  shy,  awkward,  and  effeminate, 
there  were  a  yunni^r  iialer,  and  an  orphan  girl,  whom  the  baronea*  wv  bring- 
ing Dp.  My  beginning  in  my  new  calling  waa  difGcalt  enongh.  I  had  to  man- 
age myself,  my  pnpils,  and  an  uncouth,  ciiarse,  and  Ignorant  mother.  I  bameased 
myself  to  the  plough  like  a  spirited  horse  ;  wtib  great  leal,  aincere  Intentiona,  Et- 
tJe  wisdom,  and  too  much  confidvnGe  itt  myself,  and  dependence  npon  human 
weaknevisea,  in  considerBVlon  of  Ihe  good  which  I  was  doitig  or  was  intending  to 
do.  We  are  natarally  inclined  to  Dvcrcstinule  our  own  eflurts,  to  eipeajl  their 
effinienc}'  ss  an  unaToidable  msller  of  ouiir*e,  and  to  estimate  Ihe  duties  of  olheii, 
and  eipeet  the  performnnoe  of  tbem,  by  the  slaodHrd  of  oor  own  npiniona  and  pref- 
erences. The  husbandman  can  not,  from  his  careful  hnsbandry  nloDe.  prranise 
himself  a  hundred  fold  return.  The  land,  tbe  weather,  the  character  of  tlieaeed, 
some  small  insect,  all  of  which  are  things  bi^rmd  the  acope  of  hia  powers,  have 
fh«r  part  to  piny;  and.  above  all,  is  the  blesaing  of  the  divine  oversight  and  Kov- 
emm<'nl.  T  expected  that  my  labor*  would  be  recognlied  by  men  ;  admired  by 
them  ;  and  even  that  they  would  redound  to  their  shame.  Such  nre  impure  ds- 
\Tnt  (ta  reminds  ns  of  the  unllmltid  mtmoilzlD|  of  thi  Mhools  or  Jicutot  and  Sulliudt 
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One  of  Uiese  Iett«n  referred  to  has  been  preserved.  Its  contenU 
«re  as  follows : — 

Aj  I  am  no  kaiger  able  to  ray  taiy  thing  which  mtkea  ah  imprnwan  upon  tlie 
b*raa,  I  fed  my  reamroei  exhatwlnl,  and  an  in  dmp»ir  irf  doiug  him  any  good. 
I  lind  mycclf,  in  teaohisg  him  Iiuin,  under  tfao  dai]y  neceiMty  of  repealing  orer 
•gmn  what  I  laid  on  the  first  day  of  ray  inKrnotion.  1  aee  befiHV  me  a  human 
body,  which  haa  ey«  and  ean,  wjdiont  naing  them ;  of  whow  mind  we  may  weU 
1       -_   _,       ..  i_  _i  -.  5  .. -.1     hildiah  an'    "'  >   ■   -■ 

I  ibaU  n. 
ink  thia  alatement  calDmnioDi  and  taiae.  It  hoi  c. 
oM  it*  troth  by  honrty  experieDoa  {  and  there  bare  iieen  a 
hmanted  the  future  &(e  of  the  baron,  mnoh  more  than  my  orm  pr«aeot  Jot.  l 
tuiTe  no  dnire  that  Ume  and  lad  experience  ahall  proTs  the  tnilh  of  my  eipeota- 
lioaa  rs|:[arding  him.  I  nan  pay  aUenlion  neither  to  arlthmetie,  in  which  the 
iMniD  is  (0  little  nctTBOoed  that  1  hare  had  to  lea<ih  him  to  write  and  name  the 
Dnmtrals,  nor  to  French  and  other  mbordiDatc  atndiea  ;  lor  (he  greater  the  nam~ 
her  of  tluDga  whieh  I  nndettake  with  bim,  the  more  inattentive  dora  he  bsoome. 
One  who  can  not  read  a  language  which  ii  pronounoed  aooording  to  the  nnnda 
of  ita  letteia,  ia  in  no  aitoation  lo  learn  another  vrhiob  ii  pronounced  by  mica, 
Eke  tho  French.  1  therelini  take  npon  myaelf  the  freedom  of  requesting  of  yonr 
grace  aorae  aaNManoe  in  my  work.  Il  will  be  naceaaery  to  applysome  oompabion 
to  the  baran,  aince  he  has  not  the  ffood  aenae,  or  Ibe  natural  inclination,  of  bia 
own  free  eboice,  lo  prefer  wbat  ia  fio' hiaown  honor  and  happincea,  CouHienbooa 
,  parenta  bear  in  mind  the  account  which  they  mnat  one  day  render  of  the  ednca- 
ticai  at  their  ehildren,  lo  Giod  and  to  the  world.  These  yoniig  oreatnrea  haie  ha- 
man  aoala  ;  and  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  chanf^  them  into  duila,  apee,  perrota,  or 
■omething  atill  worae.  I  hare  taken  occasion  to  Kt  before  your  graoo  the  fael' 
in^  and  riewa  of  a  reaaonable  and  tender  motber,  for  tba  reaion  that  I  am  oon- 
liooed  of  the  profound  interest  which  you  fuel  in  the  education  of  your  only  aon. 
Toa  will  not  do  too  mnoh  credit  te  yonr  tutor,  if  joa  oooaider  him  a  man  who 
larea  hie  dnty  more  then  be  aeeka  tu  please. 

"  My  letter  was  not  understood,"  continues  HBiannii  in  his  nBrra- 
tire,  "  and  I  hftd  poured  oil  upon  the  fire."  He  gives  a  fuller  account 
of  tbis  in  the  following  letter  to  his  &LheT. 

"On  the  14th  of  this  month,  on  Fridfty,  when  the  baroness  &s(s, 
I  received,  after  dinner,  the  following  anlograpli  letter  from  her,  by 
the  footman,  a  quarter  of  an  hoar  after  tbe  young  baron  had  come 
down,  as  pale  as  a  corpse.     1  had  eaten  below. 

Hnaa  HiMikHN  ;* — As  yon  hare  ahown  yonraeK  altogether  nnfit  fix  the  ta- 
atruotion  of  children  of  condition,  and  aa  the  low  letter  does  not  please  me,  in 
which  yoa  drsariba  my  aon  in  so  Tuigar  and  diagraoefai  a  manner,  perhaps  yoa 
eonld  not  judge  of  him  otherwise  than  by  your  own  pattern.  I  ace  in  you  only 
a  statue  hung  round  with  a  greet  many  DotikB,  which  by  no  meana  coDnilntea  a 
good  tnlor ;  and,  a*  yon  have  written  to  me  that  you  have  aold  your  nvedom  and 
peace  of  mind  tor  a  number  of  veara  at  too  dear  s  rale.  I  will  neither  hata  yoor 
anpposed  (kill  nor  yonr  time  paid  (or  in  my  houae  ;  I  need  yoa  no  longer  abont  my 
duldren ;  make  ready  to  jonmey  Ukdik  on  MoDoay. 

"The  young  baroQ  had  been  sent  for  up  staire,  just  aa  I  received  my 
letter  of  dismission.     The  baroness  was  bathing ;  and  I  did  not  know 
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why  the  young  baroa  did  aot  come  down.  I  therefore  NDt  word  to 
him  to  come.  He  came  to  me,  crTiiig,  aod  made  excuses  for  himself; 
be  had  repeatedly  asked  the  baroness  to  permit  lum  to  come  down, 
but  she  had  forbidden  him  to  see  me  again.  He  fell  upon  my  neck, 
crying,  and  his  affectionate  demeanor  afiected  rae.  I  made  the  best 
use  possible  of  my  quarter  of  an  hour  with  him  ;  and  explained  to 
him  all  the  sincerity  and  tenderness  which  I  had  used  in  teaching 
him.  He  embraced  me  closely,  with  teara.  The  baroness  was  told 
that  her  son  was  with  me.  She  sent  for  him  immedint«ly,  and  forbid 
him  anew  to  see  me.  He  crept  secretly  through  the  garden  to  the 
window,  knocked,  and  wished  me  good  night,  with  a  sorrow  which  was 
evidently  sincere.  On  Saturday  he  wrote  me  two  letters  from  his 
imprisonment,  one  of  which  1  answered.  On  Monday  I  was  about 
departing,  and  sent  my  servant  to  the  baroness  to  request  pernaiseion 
to  take  leave.  He  brought  me  back  word  that  she  desired  to  be  ex- 
cused, being  occupied ;  and  that  she  wished  me  all  manner  of  good. 
I  gave  a  nod  to  the  baron,  who  waa  standing  in  one  of  the  rooms 
above ;  he  ran  up  to  me,  and  I  embraced  him.  After  I  had  taken 
my  seat  in  the  carriage,  he  came  to  me  agun,  and  again  (cU  upon 
my  neck."  I 

A  few  months  afterward,  Hamano  obtained  a  seciHid  tutorship;  in 
relaUon  u>  which  be  says: — 

Id  1T53,  in  the  mot  besntihl  tewoa  of  the  veir,  1  went  fnta  Coarism),  to 
Ocneral  W.,  whose  wife  ww  bom  CoonieH  de  K.,  sliI  who  bad  two  nna.  In 
this  place  1  WM  the  aaooenor  of  two  Inton,  who  had  been  employed  tfigether; 
oT  wbum  one  wiu  a  windbag  sad  lalftsr,  and  the  other  a  iballow-minded  fulkiw. 
I  fbond  the  two  boya  to  be  of  a  very  different  aharactcr  from  that  of  my  bamn. 
Th^  ne^ed  mDOh  more  diacipline,  wstuhing,  and  keenn«,  and  mauh  rocn«  was 
to  be  hopi-d  fVom  them  ;  aa  the  eldest  had  great  onpnoily,  although  1  no*  ncttr 
aUetotakeaa  mach  ptesaure  in  hi«  natural  tendenoiea,  as  in  thoie  of  my  Gnt 
pupil.  God  granted  me  many  bron  in  this  hoiuehuld,  both  frum  parenla  and 
dhildren,  and,  indeed,  from  all  iu  the  bmily.  I  preaumed  too  moch,  also,  opni 
my  poBtion,  and  mndu'  loo  great  reqniiitioin  in  retnrn  for  my  Mrvioei.  I  be- 
came reatlna,  Impellent,  and  ill-tempered,  to  an  eilreme  ;  and  had  much  difficnl- 
^  in  itaying  out  my  year,  at  the  end  of  whiob  1  went  book  to  Biga,  with  much 
meblichiily,  ill-will,  anger,  and  aome  dit^^ce. 

After  a  little  time,  be  undertook  the  same  appointment  again ;  but 
tlie  last  sickness  of  his  mother  called  him  back  to  Eonigsberg,  in 
l75fl-*  From  that  city  he  went  to  Berlin,  LQbeck,  Amsterdam,  and 
finally  to  London,  where  be  remained  from  April  18th,  1757,  to  June 
27tb,  17&8,  OB  correspondent  of  a  mercantile  house  at  Riga.  Here, 
by  means  of  a  foolish  and  dissipated  course  of  life,  he  fell  into  a 
miserable  and  needy  condition,  both  physioal  and  mental.     In  these 

'Slicorrapviidence  wILh  hliLwopuplla  and  their  mb«H|u«iit  rulor,  G.  E~  Llodoer, >n 
□f  nlucHtlonaL  Tatuv.    Bainitio  hlDurlfwaa,  however,  Bllerward  nui  alLoftlher  ■atlaSed  vlib 
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I  h€  applied  himaelf  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and 
fonnd  hinuelf  wonderfully  attracted,  en]ight«Ded,  encouraged,  and 
«ren  Gonrerted,  by  iL  How  profound  its  influence  was  upon  him  is 
tliowQ  by  the  deep  feeling  of  the  '*  Biblical  Obtervatiotu  of  a  Chrit- 
(ion,*  which  he  wrote  in  London  at  that  time.  From  this  time  for- 
ward, the  Holy  Scriptures  were,  to  him,  an  immovable  foundation, 
(he  nncoiiditional  highest  rule  of  his  thoughts  and  actions,  and  of  his 
whole  life.  "God,"  he  uud,  "has  nude  me  a  man  fortjfied  by  the 
Bible."  Toward  the  end  bf  his  stay  in  Loudon,  he  wrote  the  "i£«- 
Jleetiotu  upon  the  Cmirte  of  my  Life  f  a  oonfesBiou,  written  in  bit- 
ter earnest,  and  coocealing  nothing.* 

la  1758,  Hamsun's  brother  was  appointed  a  teacher  in  the  cathe- 
dral school  at  liiga.  Hamanii  was  concerned,  and,  as  the  sequel 
showed,  with  good  reason,  about  his  "  indifierence."  "  My  brother," 
be  wrote  to  his  father,  "  has  good  reason  to  realize  his  inefficieocy, 
Bke  ^lomoit ;  to  see  !■  himself  a  child,  who  knows  neither  his  com- 
ing in  nor  bis  going  out;  and  to  ask  for  an  obedient  and  understand- 
bg  heart,  that  he  may  be  able  to  feed  with  bithfulness,  and  govern 
with  iadustiy,  the  flock  intrusted  to  him."  Subsequently,  he  repeat- 
edly eocooraged,  instructed,  warned,  and  reproved  his  brother.  When 
be  was  to  deliver  an  address  at  an  examination,  he  wrote  to  him  as 
follows :  "  When  it  becomes  your  duty  U>  speak  at  the  examination, 
speak  so  that  the  children  can  uodeistand  yon;  and  have  more  re- 
gard for  the  impression  wbich  you  can  make  upon  them,  than  for  the 
approval  of  learned  and  witty  dilettanti.  You  call  your  work  a  yoke. 
It  is  an  excellent  thing  for  a  man  to  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth." 

At  another  time  he  admonished  him  to  perform,  conscientiously, 
tie  duties  of  his  office ;  and  adds :  "  You  are  determined  to  be  better 
than  other  people ;  and  will  not  use  the  summer  for  the  purpose  fur 
which  it  was  given  to  men, — to  behold  and  enjoy  God's  friendliness 
to  them.  What  folly  to  write  that,  so  doing  would  be  to  be  more  in- 
quisitive than  God  meant ;  especially  when  you  are  capable  of  under- 
standing and  applying  that  pleasure  I  In  this  way,  every  thing  in 
you  remains  dead  and  unfruitfuL"  Hamann's  admonitioriB  were, 
Itowever,  little  regarded  by  his  brother. 

He  wrote  to  him  again  :  "  You  will  not  make  use  of  what  men  put 
into  your  hand.     Your  scholars  will  always  imitate  jon ;  they  will 
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never  learn  correctly,  if  yon  do  not  tesch  them  eoirectly.  Ton  are  aB 
uknt  with  me  about  your  school  matten  as  if  tbey  were  state  secrets. 
If  you  were  welrawan  of  the  importance  of  yonr  stBtion,  would  not 
your  pleasure  in  it,  and  Idess  springing  from  it,  show  tbemselves  in  a 
hundred  different  ways, — in  quesdons,  remarks,  olMervations  f  Por- 
tlier on,  lie  sfiys :"  If  it  is  painful  to  you  to  pass  yonr  time  in  teaching,  go 
to  yonr  dass  as  a  scholar,  and  look  upon  your  young  people  as  sO 
many  actual  eollaboratortt,  who  are  instrnoting  you ;  go  among  diem 
with  a  multitude  of  questions,  and  you  ifill  feel  such  au  impatience 
of  curiosity  in  the  beginning  of  the  lesson,  and  will  carry  away  home 
with  you  such  a  multitude  of  scholar's  reSections,  as  if  you  were 
comparing  and  examining  the  teachings  of  a  whole  crowd  of  teach- 
ers at  once.  He  who  will  not  learn  from  the  children,  will  be  unin- 
telligent and  mistaken  in  their  conduct  to  them." 

Hainann  had  recommended  to  his  brother  a  Greek  grammar,  by 
Wagner.  His  brother  answered  that  "  it  was  otherwise  very  good, 
but  somewhat  too  short,  and  a  mere  skeleton,"  To  this  Hamann  re- 
plies :  "A  skeleton  must  necessarily  be  dry  and  nncomely  to  the  eye, 
b^ng  deprived  of  blood,  sinews,  and  muscles ;  but  otherwise  it  would 
be  a  carcsfis.  The  spirit  of  the  teacher  must  clothe  and  inspire  these 
dry  bones.  Such  is  the  office,  in  instructioD,  of  the  viva  vox;  which 
is  the  daughter  of  living  knowledge,  and  not  a  mere  vox  humana,  an 
oi^an-pipe.  Profound  riewa  are  not  easy.  They  must  be  worked 
for  and  created." 

All  Hsmann's  admonitions  were,  however,  in  vain;  in  I?60  bis 
brother  gave  up  his  place  as  teacher  in  Riga,  and  "  from  that  time  to 
1778  lived  at  Ednigsberg,  in  empty  leisure  and  even  in  foolishness." 

From  1752  to  1787,  Hamann  lived  almost  entirely  at  Ednigsberg. 
During  four  years,  1759-1763,  he  was  occupied  in  waiting  itpon  his 
aged  and  sickly  fether.  In  1767,  he  received  an  appointment  as  sec- 
retary and  translator  in  the  emse  department;  in  1777,  became  a 
warehouse  inspector ;  and,  in  1 787,  was  put  on  the  retired-  list 

From  his  marri^e  (a  marriage  of  conscience,)  he  had  fonr  chil- 
dren; one  son,  Johann  Michel,  bom  in  1769,  and  three  daugfa ten. 
His  children  were  the  occasion  of  a  new  pedagogical  epoch  for  him. 
Clear-minded  and  conscientious,  and  deceived  by  no  foolish  parental 
partialities,  he  was  often  made  unhappy  by  reflecting  upon  the  pros- 
pects of  bis  children.  "  What  a  wonderfully  poor  specimen  I  am  of 
a  father,"  he  writes  to  Herder,  "  can  not  be  imagined.  A  real  hen, 
that  has  hatched  ducks'  e^^."  In  1776,  he  writes  quite  discouraged 
about  himself.  "  My  three  children  have  cost  their  mother,  although 
she  is  a  pretty  tough  daughter  of  Adam,  and  myself  much  real  sorrow. 
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Teaterdttf  my  eldnt  diogbter  fell  down  the  whole  flight  of  bUiiil 
Tha  holf  augeli  Id  hotTen  themselvei  oonld  Dot  take  care  of  chil- 
dren ;  let  alone  educating  them.  Qod  be  praised,  aha  wm  not  ia- 
jnred.  With  my  Hans  Michel  eveiy  thing  goes  crab  fashion ;  tba 
boy  is  forgetting  his  good  intentions  and  his  good  manDers.  This  ia 
m;  greatest  trouble  j  which  caoses  me  anguish  and  gray  hairs ;  that 
I  myself  can  do  nothing  for  bis  education,  and  can  devote  so  little 
means  to  it.  I  bad,  one  Snnday,  the  horrid  idea  of  packing  him  <^ 
neck  and  heels,  to  the  Ptmti/tse  Maximu;  at  Deesan  *  That  heat 
soon  cooled ;  bat  the  worm  is  still  gnawing  at  my  heart,  in  respect 
to  what  I  shall  do  with  the  boy,  1  have  little  enough  of  family  joya, 
thoogh  they  are  the  only  heaven  ^pon  earth ;  but  bmily  sorrows  are, 
also,  a  real  hell;  at  least  they  were  so  for  David  and  the  patriarchs. 
The  Spirit  of  God  and  the  Son  of  Man  are  the  only  schoolmasters 
for  such  tbings." 

Herder  encouraged  his  despairing  friend.  "  With  regard  to  the 
education  of  your  Bans  Michel,"  he  wrote,  "do  not  distress  your* 
self;  nothing  will  be  gMned  by  doing  so.  Have  yet  a  hltle  patience. 
1  have  just  come  back. from  seeing  th^Pontifex  jlf(mmit*,ia  Dessau; 
and  my  own  boy  is  growing  up.  But,  if  God  will,  he  shall  never  see 
faim  nor  have  him.  His  whole  estaUiehmeut  is  a  Ingbtfiil  thing  to 
ma ;  a  hot-house,  or  rather  a  pen  full  of  hnman  geese.  My  brother- 
in-law,  the  forester,  who  was  here  lately,  was  telling  me  of  a  new* 
method  to  raise  oaks  in  ten  yean,  as  large  as  now  grow  in  fifty  or  a 
hundred.  By  cutting  off  the  tap-root  of  the  young  trees,  it  is  said, 
tbewbole  strength  comes  up  above  gronndinstem  and  fruiL  Ihe  whole 
secret  of  Basedow's  plans,  I  believe,  is  such  a  one ;  and,  since  I  know 
him  peraonallj,  I  would  not  give  him  a  calf  to  instruct,  much  less  a 
man.  In  short,  my  dear  fellow,  let  your  pasuoD  pass  off;  and  w»t, 
•B  a  husbandman  does,  for  the  good  fruits  of  the  earth."t 

But  Hamann's  solicitude  for  his  children  did  not  leave  him.  In 
1^82,  six  years  af^rward,  he  wrote,  by  way  of  consolation,  to  Reich- 
ardt,  who  bad  lost  a  son : — 

"  What  abundance  of  care,  vexation,  and  solicitude,  do  you  escape  I 
The  greater  the  love  of  a  father,  the  more  mortal  are  his  cares,  and 
the  more  infernal  his  sorrows.  The  higher  the  endowments  of  our 
diildreD,  the  greater  the  danger  of  their  going  astray  and  being 

•  BUFdow,  vbo  WM,  Id  IHS,  U  lb*  culminUiaD  of  bla  (ant. 

tTblineclkM  ItUer  ofBtrdw'*  li  worth  eomparJnf  wiib  ih*  ft  ft  bopnwbletiKuit 
■iiilObHiliieaaeriTHi  oftba  PblhMhmplnDm.  IIudud  hlmxlf hM  of  l(,"Bu«l(n>1 
FhibnlbrApfnaEn  Lt  ft  moM  rBDurk^bld  pheaDinrnDA.  Hli  IftUfhablt  FrofrftiamB  Id  Cosmr^ 
polllftn  ;i«lErdftr  uoftid  nc  nmch  lnlernl  Bnd  mucb  reSKllon.  A  rFToluIlonnr  mind, 
ud  M'Diir»rUi,or.*il«(l,arUieHiullHlpiiUo(ii,>Miri*tDbelnrs'm(nui)ao." 
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rDined,  in  a  world  whidi  lies  in  ud  ;  and  no  enemy  is  m  dangeront 
ai  our  own  tendemeea,  wbtch  is  Mind  in  more  tban  one  lense;  our 
idle  vanity,  in  managing  them  ns  if  they  were  creatures  of  our  own ; 
and  onr  foolbh  aanduity  to  impress  upMi  them  I  know  not  what  ideal 
of  onr  own  likeness  and  name."^ 

Haniann  saw  quit«  clearly  where  the  faults  lay  in  his  education  t)t 
his  son.  His  own  peculiar  and  remarkaUe  gift  at  learning  languages 
and  at  reading  books,  ted  him  astray  Into  the  attempt  to  "impress 
upon  his  son  an  ideal  of  his  own  likeness  and  name."  InlTSO,  when 
the  boy  was  eleven  yean  old,  he  read  Plato's  Fhndtm  with  him ; 
two  years  afterward,  the  .lEneid,  the  Iliad,  the  Pentateuch,  in  the 
original,  and  the  New  Testament,' for  the  Mith  time;  in  his  four- 
teetitb  year,  the  hoy  learned  English,  French,  and  Polish,  and  read 
Pindar. 

In  1783,  at  the  urgent  entreaty  of  his  friend.  Privy  Councilor  Lind- 
ner, in  Mittau,  Eamann  consented  to  take  charge  of  his  son,  eight- 
een yean  old. 

"  His  capacity,  or  want  of  it,  for  languages,"  he  wrote  to  his  Ei- 
ther, "I  have  not  examined,  nor  could  I.  After  some  trials  of  his 
candor  and  diacretion,  his  assuraiice  was  sufficient,  that  he  had,  as 
yet,  made  no  serions  attack  upon  the  learned  languages."  Afterward 
he  says  that  young  Lindner  is  to  study  drawing  and  mnthematics, 
'  along  with  his  own  son.  He  is  to  study,  with  Hamann,  I^tin,  Greek, 
if  he  has  opportunity,  French,  Englidi ;  and  four  other  langnages, 
when  the  occasion  shall  serve.  After  this  a  retrc^ression  begins  to 
appear.  Hamann  writes  to  his  lather,  "  We  have  this  week  been  es- 
pecially at  work  npon  LaUn,  and  neit  to  that  with  French ;  in  which 
departments,  the  otherwise  strict  routine  of  his  training  seems  to  have 
been  departed  from.  In  regard  to  style,  as  much  care  will  be  taken 
with  reference  to  the  fundameutal  principles  and  the  genius  of  his 
mother  tongue,  as  with  any  of  the  other  languages.  I  am  not  in  a 
condition  to  meddle  with  chrestomathies  or  school  exercises;  for  all 
that  I  know  about  them  is  contained  in  this  one  line,  *  Seribettdi  rac* 
ti  lapere  at  tt  prijicipium  et/imt.' " 

An  uncle  took  the  young  man  to  a  masquerade,  and  he  found 
other  divenions.  Hamann  wrote  to  his  father  that  he  would  not 
take  away  his  son's  freedom,  for  that  with  his  own  children  he  used 
no  compulsion,  unless  necessary.  He  adds :  ""Every  thing  depends 
npon  modifying  the  tendencies  of  their  characters,  by  imbuing  them 
with  fixed  principles ;  not  by  means  of  mere  exterior  formalities." 

•UuiunfjipnMn  hlDU*iriD>  man  quid  mungr,  la  (IcUBrto  Juubi.m  ITS.  H< 
■Ti:  -irmTchiMrnirlll  onlrfrowup  uid  pnwper,  I  wlU  wllUaflj  irow  aid  uddlcj 
ud  God  (tvti  m«  (  full  ibara  o(  plHaon." 
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In  the  same  letter  lie  taje:  "Do  not  judge  of  yoor  bod'b  progresa 
from  bia  own  letters;  aod  if  you  have  occasion  to  base  any  concla- 
noo  upon  them,  I  beg  you  to  communicate  it  candidly  to  me.  A 
good  builder  does  his  underground  work  before  the  Blighlest  evidence 
of  it  cornea  up  into  sighL  The  mnre  he  hastens  to  make  a  show 
with  the  visible  part  of  his  edifice,  the  less  sufGdent  it  the  founda- 
tion of  it" 

"  I  know  no  other  mode  of  proceeding,"  he  continues,  "  than  that 
which  I  have  used  with  my  own  children,  whoee  love  is  dearer  to  me 
than  my  paternal  authority,  and  whose  happiness  is  the  only  object 
which  their  parents  can  have  for  them." 

In  Hamann's  subsequent  letters,  his  hopes  for  the  youth  grow  fainter 
and  fainter.  Latin  is  the  principal  pursuit,  but  he  will  not  decline  and 
conjugate  handsomely.  "  Balls,  concerts,  the  theater,  are  his  element. 
Can  it  be  expected  of  a  youn^  man  that  be  will  at  once  give  up  the 
subjects  of  his  thoughts  and  wishes,  and  busy  himself  with  their  di> 
rect  opposite*?"  The  uncle  already  mentioned  paid  his  eipensea  to 
(he  theater,  and  had  "to  be  managed  with  discretion." 

A  younger  sister  of  young  Lindner  had  taken  upon  herself  to 
write  to  him  in  the  style  of  a  governess ;  a  proceeding  which  Ha- 
mann  sharply  reprov^.  He  says:  "To  keep  what  is  good  within, 
and  to  show  out  what  is  bad, — to  appear  woree  than  we  really  are, 
and  to  be  really  better  than  we  appear, — I  hold  to  bo  a  duty  and  an 
art"  Undner  had  expressed  some  feelings  in  regard  to  the  tpne  of 
his  son's  letters.  "These  symptoms  of  ^volity,"  answered  Hamann, 
"will  pass  off  of  diemselves,  when  their  source  is  improved;  and 
must  rather  be  encouraged  and  brought  out,  than  Vpresaed." 

Thns  stood  the  educational  undertaking  nnlil  Easter;  but,  on  the 
Whitsiro-Monday  following,  Hamann  wrote  to  Lindner:  "Neither 
requeete  nor  inducements  shall  induce  me  to  keep  your  son  longer 
than  this  summer."  "  He  lacked,"  he  says, "  the  Whitsuntide  gift  of 
the  mind,  sponteneons  effort"  In  another  letter,  he  says  of  the 
youlli :  "  Desires  after  fashion,  plays,  diversions  of  society,  and  the 
like  occupations,  have  deprived  him  of  all  taste  for  thoroughness  or 
science.  On  one  hand  he  has  no  good  impulses  of  his  own ;  and,  on 
the  other,  he  has  a  precocious  power  of  observing  and  imiteting  ordi- 
nary ways  and  methods  of  gelling  along.  The  depth  of  quiet  water 
is  soon  sounded ;  and  I  must  hasten  to  the  end  of  my  experiment." 
He  had  thonghtfully  and  foreseeingly  at  first  promised  the  fitther 
to  make  an  experiment  only.  Why  it  succeeded  so  ill,  the  previous 
paragraphs  have  shown.  But  if  it  be  asked  whether  Hamann  him- 
self was  not  in  part  to  blame,  it  must  be  cor.icssed  that,  from  this 
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yonng  tnu,  who  was  deficient  boUi  in  natural  endovmentB  and  in 
good  frill,  u  from  hu  own  son,  he  demanded  fiu  too  much. 
While  he  wu  not  jet  able  to  decline  and  conjugate  in  Latin, 
Hamann  read  with  him  the  epiatles  of  Horace,  and  wonid  hare  in- 
atructed  him  at  the  same  time  in  the  elements  of  French,  English, 
and  Greek  I  We  have  already  observed  upon  the  causes  which  could 
lead  so  clear-minded  a  man  into  such  an  error.  Comeniua  sa^s,  that 
a  teacher  either  must  not  be  too  intellectual,  or  he  must  have  learned 
patience.  In  this,  he  was  thinking  of  Cioero'a  remark,  that  "  In  pro- 
poftion  as  a  man  is  of  a  quick  and  dear  mind,  jnst  so  much  the 
more  pasaioDate  and  laborious  will  his  teaching  be ;  for  any  one,  who 
leeB  that  learned  slowly  which  he  himaelf  learned  qnickly,  is  annoyed 
at  it"  But  Comenias  adds,  that  snch  a  teacher  should  cooNder ;  that 
his  office  is,  not  to  traDsfbrm  minds,  but  to  inform  them ;  that  nei- 
ther can  he  impart  to  the  scholar,  nor  can  the  latter  learn  by  hiro- 
selC  what  has  not  beqn  vouchsafed  to  him  Irom  above.  These  seoNble 
remarks  of  Gcero  and  Comemus  seem  entirely  applicable  to  Hamann.* 

We  have  thus  become  acquainted  with  this  distinguished  man  in 
the  most  various  pedagogical  relatiotu ;  as  he  was  brought  up  by  his 
paRDlA  and  teachers,  as  the  tutorof  a  stranger's  children ;  and,  lastly, 
aa  the  instructor  of  his  own  sen,  aod  of  a  ward.  His  letters  to  his 
brother  have  ezbitxted  his  riews  of  the  vocation  and  duties  of  a  school- 
teacher. 

Becords  remain,  also,  of  Hamann's  views  on  the  educa^on  of  Lis 
daughter.  "  In  this  single  respect,"  (that  of  the  education  of  chil- 
dren,) he  wrote,  "  I  have  too  little  aid  from  my  honored  wife ;  being 
able  to  expect  frofti  her  nothing  mor«  than  good  will."  Thus  the 
very  basis  of  a  girl's  education  was,  of  oouise,  wanting ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, we  need  not  wonder  that,  inthe  year  1784,  Hamann  placed  his 
eldest  daughter  at  a  boarding-echool.  "  If  she  has  the  good  quali- 
ties which  her  instructress  attributes  to  her,"  he  wrote,  "she  shall  not 
become  a  woman  of  society,  but  shall  fulfill  her  duties  as  a  sister  and 
daughter,  so  as  to  become  fit  for  a  good  wife  and  house-mother.  If 
she  has  talents  for  society  and  for  teaching,  her  parents  and  brothers 
and  sisten  have  the  best  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  them."  To  this 
same  oldest  daughter  he  wrote,in  1787  :  "Fear  Ood,  my  dear  child, 
and  do  not  forget  your  parents  and  brothers  and  nsten;  just  as  I 
carry  you  all  in  my  feelings  and  in  my  heart  Do  not  read  from 
overcunosity,  but  moderately.  In  the  best  gardens  there  are  net- 
tles, with  which  one  mny  get  stung.     Accustom  yourself^  dear  child, 
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to  Kad  often  in  good  books,  rather  than  in  thoee  of  harmful  amuse- 
ment." In  aeubseqaent  letter  be  sajs :  "  I  am  rejoiced,  from  the  bot- 
tom of  m^  toul,  at  jour  eagemeis  to  labor  in  educating  yoar  younger 
■bter.  Be  helpful  kIbo  to  your  good  old  mother,  and  make  ber  life 
oombrtable  by  taking  part  in  her  domeetio  employments." 

He  seems,  therefore,  to  have  reached  the  end  which  he  sought  to 
attwo,  by  means  of  the  boaiding  insUtution, 

Beudes  the  pedagt^cal  views  above  given,  wbicb  were  the  natural 
outgrowth  of  Hamann't  relations  in  life,  there  occur  in  bis  writings 
many  valnable  thoughts  upon  edacation  and  instruction ;  from  which 
we  here  add  a  few  : — 

I.  God  it  tnigbl;  !a  the  weak.  But  tlioaa  tie  not  weak  who,  ioRtead  of  •eejng 
in  tbenwelTn  ahqiherdi  of  liTing  lamba,  think  thenwelTei  Pj-gnuliona,  great 
Kolptora,  whoae  lovmg  hearti,  if  tha  godi  will,  can  breathe  ihe  breath  of  IbTe  into 
tbnr  own  work. 

S.  It  ia  true,  I  ietij  rauadl;  tbat  lliere  la  w  little  dm  in  wmtling  and  bBllling 
abont  in  the  world,  ■■  in  being  let  enlirety  alone. 

3.  A  fand  oT  ini«iithro|i]F,  aad  rigid  taental  babito,  can  not  aaoceed  in  ateaebar, 
eqieciallf  a  poblio  one.  An  enemy  to  men  and  a  friend  to  diia  world,  bath  are 
enemiea  to  God 

4.  The  worth  of  a  human  loiil,  whoae  loa  or  harm  oan  not  be  oompennted  hj 
(talaing  the  whole  world, — how  tillle  >*  the  worth  of  *nch  a  ooal  understood  by 
the  deliiieBtor  of  Etnile,  blind  a>  the  eon  of  the  prophet*  (3d  Kingi,  vi:  15-1 T.) 
Erer;  achcxtl  ia  a  moantaia  of  God,  like  Dolhan,  (bll  of  horam  and  ohariota  irf 
fin,  ronnd  about  Ellsha.  Let  gaalio  open  our  eye*  uiii  aee,  leat  wo  dafplaeaoDM 
of  thtae  little  one*,  ainee  of  aneb  1*  the  kingdom  of  beavea,  sod  their  angels  in 
beBTGU  do  alwaja  aee  the  Ihoe  of  the  Father  in  heaven. 

i.  What  ignoranoe  ia  that  of  the  worldlj-wiae,  who  dare  to  talk  abont  ednea- 
lioa,  witboot  the  ver;  beginning  uf  wiadom,  fear,  and  divine  onction  1 

To  a  teacher  of  woridly  wiadom,  who  waa  abont  writing  a  Natural 
Philosophy  for  children,  Hamann  wrote : — 

5.  Ton  are,  in  truth,  a  maater  In  Israel,  if  yon  oonnt  it  a  little  thing  to  tn 

fan  in  endurance  and  oelerity  of  thopghtl 
a  kteM  knowledge  of  eblldren  ia  Teqniiite; 
|K>lils  ncioty  nor  in  academical  life. 

Ilia  blinded  heathen  had  a  rererenoe  lor  children,  and  oertainly  a  baptiied  phi- 
loBopher  ought  to  know  that  aomething  more  ia  reqninte  in  writing  for  ehildren 
th)ui  (he  wit  eren  rf  a  Fontelle,  and  an  amonm*  atyle  of  oomporilion.  What 
will  petii^  beantifai  minda,  and  hiaplre  mind  into  beMtifol  marble,  ia  high  trea- 
aon  to  tiie  inaooenoe  of  children. 

To  prepare  Ibr  one's  self-praise  ont  of  the  mouths  of  babca  and  snokling*,  to 
partiapiite  iu  such  adeaire  and  amlMtton,  is  no  migar  oeocpation;  il  moat  ba 
Dmnmenoed,  not  by  robbing  Urda  of  nuiDy-colored  ftatlietB,  but  with  the  voluata- 

J  potting  otT  all  superiority  in  age  or  wiadom,  and  the  aelf-denlBl  of  all  vanity, 
philosophioal  book  for  ehildren  mml  appear  a*  umple,  fboliah,  and  in*ipid,  aa  a 
diTina  bix^  for  men.  Examine  yonraelf,  whether  you  have  tlie  heart  to  be  the 
ambor  of  a  wmple,  Ibaliah,  iuipid.  Natural  Fhllasophjp.  If  yon  have,  yon  are  a 
philost^her  Ibr  tJutdrcn. 

lie  chief  law  of  methoda  hr  childrm  is  this ;  to  let  one'*  self  down  to  their 
wealuwB ;  to  beeome  their  serrant,  where  one  would  nalomllj  uhooae  to  be  their 
maater ;  to  follow  them,  where  one  wocld  naturHlly  lead  them ;  to  learn  their 
bngnage  and  their  mind,  where  one  wonlil  nntur^y  eoastrain  them  to  imitate 
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ID  the  Bwiat  nuion'*  hnt  of 

.  _.  .     __       _,, iigdraiDi,  itthepnlonptm- 

dot  of  the  apoaCla,  of  the  Dew  pliikw^hy,  in  reapeet  b>  lEfuklBtion,  diaooTered  1 

In  the  hal  of  Lecmard  uid  GvrtrDiJe,  1  found  indioMuiiB  of  a  (trioler  [ADo- 
■nphical  Hud  poUlioal  lyitem,  tlun  in  I^jnal'i  tax  T<james  of  But  uid  Wot 


d  of  raidinii. 

9.  I  tbink  of  edontion  widoot  sH  other  bnnita  iutrnniaitatitin,  wb<w  no- 
oe*i  depcodi  wholly  npou  a  UeMDg  Ihun  abore  |  I  prefer  ■  moderate  nae  of  it  to 
a  forced  aod  eioeaiire  one.* 

To  Reichardt,  whose  bod  was  dead,  HamaDQ  wrote : — 

10.  ThegiTpr  of  sU  pleanre  ia  also  the  God  of  alt  eonaobtiau  ;  and  both  bar* 
their  aoorce  od  high,  frum  tbia  Talberly  and  motherly  heart.  Man  know*  not,  bat 
God  only,  the  be*t  way  and  the  beat  time.  The  b»i  of  all  ednoatioDalinMitulioM 
for  OUT  whole  raoo  la  thia  dor  death  ;  the  b«*t  PhilaDthropiDum  ia  tbot  ajdritaal 
world,  full  of  innooeDt  and  perlect  aoula,  ihat  high  inatitation  of  rad  Tlrtnoaoa, 
and  of  the  mothen  of  at  all. 

In  a  letter  to  Bucholtz,  who  had  also  lost  a  aon,  he  wrote : — 
The  natural  diiproportioiiB  appearing  apoD  the  ceowa-liiti  may  peihapt  hava 
their  dee|>nt  (buudatioD  iu  the  poUlieal  aritiunetlc  of  heaven  ;  which  ia  obliged  to 
Teoruil  itiwir  from  (heaa  ianooutit  cUsfea.t 

"  Suffer  the  little  children  lo  oome  onto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,"  aald  tha 
(bonder  of  the  coTcnant  of  boptlam,  Ibe  living  G*d ;  therefw«  they  all  live  with 
bim.  The  dead  Ix^  lirea,  not  only  in  tbe  feelings  and  hearta  of  thoae  who  hare 
loTed  him  and  aeea  bim,  bat  hia  life  on  high  will  aot  like  a  magnet  on  na,  la  drew 
na  toward  the  place  and  oondition  in  which  he  ia ;  whilhe*  be  baa  gone  aa  our  tbre- 
ranoer,  pprbapi,  to  tiiliill  Ihe  dntiea  of  the  firsl-bom  toward  hia  brothera  and  ai>- 
ten,  m  a  protecting  apirit  and  good  angel,  better  than  can  be  done  by  fleeh  and 
blood.  TVbich  of  ua  knowa  £«  what  the  Fnthcr  of  Spirilamay  destine  hb  "oitHiB- 
la,  no^ulo,  blandula  7"  Aod  are  not  hia  diipenaatiatia  intended  to  cDtttTate  in 
na  aomc  heareuly  characleriatia ;  lo  wean  na  from  earthly  pleaaorea,  which  an 
only  tranaient  food,  and  do  not  endure  until  a  better  life;  and  lo  Boouatam  na  U 
higher  eDJoynMKili  t 

Having  thus  collected  some  of  Hamann's  acattered  thonghta  upon 
education,  lo  focilitate  a  jadgment  upon  them  coUectirely,  I  returo  to 
his  uauallj  uoiforra  life.  The  society  of  eminent  men,  whom  he  met 
in  Konigaberg,  espedallj  Kant  and  Hippel,  and  a  corre«pondence  with 
othera, — Herder,  F.  H.  Jacob!,  Moser,  Klopstock,  A&, — enlivened  and 
Beasoned  his  simple  and  qoiet  eiistonce.' 


^BHinaiin'iTlawimaf  frealLmpoTtuic*,  upoDihe  nnveluea  mTTDducu  Luto  Gervio  o^ 
Ibocnpby.  bf  Damm,  (lTI3,)KlapM«k,mBd  Cunpr, (ITTB.)  Seabti  " Xtu  Afnt^yffeu 
Later  B,"  ud  ■■  Tm  Mila  uddai  U  Iht  lateml  Otrman  Liltnlmt." 

lOf  Iheklsidamof  be*T«D,ba  ■aja.lna  leaer  [o  Enna,  "Wboaa  clllieni  irtfithend 
mora  from  Ihe  Tonni.  ibia  Iron  pbiIvaophtri,iwti1»iien,  Ibe  pawarfUI,  or  ibe  nenoTlba 
world,  ny  muni  of  Ihemonallt]' of  Ibe  fonnf .  it  iKma,  alao.  tbal  Ihe  populuidn  or  lb« 
klafdoatof  tuaTeanrnMeaUutaf  euthlyrealna;  aad  with  feodnaaon." 
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A  vsHety  of  caiuea  broaght  him  into  troubled  and  difficult  <ai- 
curastauces,  nnti],  in  the  end  of  the  year  1T64,  Fmnz  Bnohottz,  lord 
of  Welbergen,  in  Weetphalift,  by  a  very  liberal  donation,  freed  him 
entirelyfrom  all  want,  and  eapedally  from  all  concera  for  the  fatore  of 
fan  children. 

At  Bucholtz's  inritation,  be  set  out,  Jone  2lBt,  1787,  witb  hie  ion, 
for  Westphalia,  tarried  for  a  season  witb  F.  H.  Jaoobi,  at  Femplefbrt, 
and  then  at  Welbergen  and  Monster,  with  Bncboltz.  While  here  he 
received  benefits  from  Prince  Furstenberg  and  Princesa  GsllitEio. 
His  letters,  during  the  last  months  of  this  year  and  the  first  of  next, 
repeatedly  allude  to  his  death.  "  Re  who  has  bronght  me  so  far, 
with  BO  many  signs  and  woaders,"  he  writes,  Nov.  14tb,  1787,  "will 
also  bring  me  home  to  my  real  conntry,  witb  peace  and  joy,  £yrie 
Eleison  I  and  will  enable  me  to  look  with  displeasure  upon  every 
heaven  and  elysium  on  the  earth."  And  again,  on  the  24tb:  "The 
nearer  the  night  of  my  life  approaches,  the  brighter  becomes  the 
morning  star  in  my  heart ;  not  through  the  lett«r  of  nature,  but 
through  the  spirit  of  the  scriptures,  to  which  I  owe  thanks  more  than 
to  the  former." 

Uarch  23d,  1788 :  "  The  more  the  oqfer  man  decays,  the  more  the 
inner  grows,  llie  older  and  more  helpless  I  become,  the  more  rest- 
flil,  peacofal,  and  happy  I  am.  God  has  given  me  an  evening  of  rest, 
has  unyoked  me  from  the  labor  of  public  employment,  for  which  I 
am  as  little  fit  as  for  intercourse  with  the  world.  Although  it  ^vea 
me  a  foretaste  of  heaven  upon  earth,  yet  this  hidden  treasure  is  sot  a 
reward  for  my  own  services  and  worth,  but  a  grace,  a  gift  from  ft 
higher  hand,  which  I  sm  bound  to  worship.  It  was  needful  for  me, 
to  purify  and  strengthen  me." 

On  the  2l8t  of  June,  1786,  he  softly  fell  asleep.  He  was  buried 
m  the  garden  of  the  Frincesa  QalliLdn.* 

"  It  was  Dot  the  fdllness  and  grace  of  his  learning,  not  power  of 
nndetBtanding,  not  the  wealth  of  his  wit,  which  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  the  most  valuable  charaoteristic  of  this  man,  or  hia  most  de«r- 
able  qualities  for  the  present  day ;  but  his  Btraightforwardneas,  open- 
sess,  uprightness,  and  purity ;  bis  freedom  from  vanity  and  pretense ; 
contented,  like  the  lily  of  the  valley,  unseen  to  give  out  the  fragrance 
of  his  wisdom,  and  living  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  the  elevated  senti- 
ment  which  he  repeated  a  little  before  his  death :  "  It  is  the  truth 
which  makes  us  free,  and  not  the  imitation  of  it"f 
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{TnnilUad  <ui  lb*  Anmlma  Jonni]  of  Ed»uUn,  ftoD  lb*  Owma  of  Eul  ran  Buwi.] 

FiuzDitioa  AconFT  Wolt  was  bom  id  1759,  at  HaiDrode, 
a  village  not  fcx  from  Nordbaiuen ;  where  bb  fatber  was  tcbool- 
master  and  oi^oUt  Before  tbe  boy  could  well  ^>e^  or  walk,  bis 
father  tried  to  teach  him  Latin  and  German.  At  two  years  old,  long 
before  be  oonid  read  or  write,  be  knew  many  Latin  words.  From  bis 
mother,  he  inherited  a  pleasant  expression,  and  a  lore  of  music 

In  1765,  his  &tber  remored  to  NordhaQsen.  His  bod,  at  tbe  age 
of  six,  entered  tbe  third  class  of  the  gymnsuum  there,  and,  in  bis 
eleventh  year,  was  placed  in  the  fint.  Fabricius  was  rector  at  first, 
and  was  followed  by  Hake,  a  very  able  man,  who  bad  mnch  influence 
upon  Wo1(  but,'  unfortunately,  died  after  a  rectorate  of  only  nine 
months,  in  l77l.  Under  'his  successor,  Alberti,  the  gymnasium 
declined.  Vfotf,  at  fifteen,  detected  this  man's  ignorance  in  a  ieeson ; 
and,  at  a  public  examination,  showed  that  he  had  dictated  difficult 
questions  and  auswers  to  tbe  scholars,  in  order  to  a  good  sppearaace 
before  the  spectators.  After  this.  Wolf  attended  the  gymnasium  but 
Kttle,  but  studied  the  classics  by  himself  with  great  seal ;  being 
bountifully  furnished  with  books  by  two  preachers  and  a  phymdan 
in  Nordhanseo,  and  especially  by  Collaborator  Leopold  in  Defeld. 
He  also  learned,  under  music-director  Frankenst^n,  as  much  of  £kig- 
lisb,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  as  bis  instructor  knew  himsel£ 

In  his  sixteenth  year,  his  bther  placed  him  with  Sohroeter,  the 
well-known  otgauist  at  Nordbauaen.  Although  die  young  man  bad 
studied  the  organ  Mid  clavier  with  eagerness,  he  had  no  wish  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  music.  For  this  reason,  Schroeler  tormented 
him  wkb  mathematical  demonstrations.  "I  never  liked  these,"  he 
Bfud,  "for  I  observed  that  the  better  mathematician  a  man  was,  so 
much  the  more  unfit  was  he  for  the  best  of  other  studies," 

In  1777,  be  entered  the  University  of  Ooltingeu,  where,  contraiy 
to  all  usage,  be  matriculated  as  student  in  philology.  Heyne  re- 
marked as  mnob  to  him,  to  which  ha  answered,  "There  are,  at  most, 
four  or  six  good  {nofesBonhips  of  philology  in  the  German  umver«- 
ties ;  and  one  of  these  I  propose  to  obtun."  He  was  not  dose  in 
attendance  on  the  lectures;  but  most  lealously  punnied  his  own 
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■tadiw,  witli  tha  help  of  tlie  library.  He  did  not  even  enter  Hey ne*! 
ptiikilt^ical  Mminary ;  bnt  read  lectures,  himself,  to  sixleeD  kearars^ 
on  XenopboD  and  DemoetheDee. 

Od  Heyne's  reoomtDeDdation,  he  was,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  ap- 
pointed, in  I?79,  coUaborater  in  the  Ptedagogium  at  Uefeld;  and, 
two  yeata  afterward,  was  unanimously  ehoeen  rector  at  Osterode^ 
after  having  read  a  brilliant  probationary  dissertation  on  an  ode  of 
Horace,  and  two  chapters  of  Thucydidea.* 

In  1770,  Fredric  IL  of  Prussia,  by  a  cabinet  order  to  his  minis- 
ter,  Zedlits,  gave  an  impulse  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Boman 
oUuies,  which  ooeaaioned  the  publication  of  new  editions  of  them. 
Wolf  was  thus  induced  to  publish',  in  1782,  Plato's  "^Sympotivm;" 
and  the  repntati<»i  of  this  book  was  th«  occasion  of  the  iuvitationf 
which  he  reeeired  to  fill  Trapp's  place,  at  Halle,  whither  he  went,  in 
1783.   . 

Wolfs  appointment  specifies  that  he  shall  "act  as  profeesMof 
philosophy,  and  in  particular  of  pedagogy,  according  U>  his  official 
dnty;  shall  yearly  deliver  an  instructive  free  course  of  public  lectures 
npon  the  art  of  education;  in  regard  to  the  pedagogical  inslrno- 
tion  within  the  Teachers*  Seminary,  he  must  spend  as  mnch  time 
n  possible  in  the  pracUcal  direction  of  it;  and,  to  this  end,  must 
often  instruct  in  the  boarding-school,  in  the  presence  of  the  seminary 
pnpih ;  and  must  himself  have  the  overngbt  of  the  boarding-school." 

Trapp  seems  to  hare  received  nearly  the  same  instructions  from  the 
minister ;  but  there  was  aa  much  difference  between  his  conceited 
Openlioos  under  them  and  the  remarkable  efficiency  f^  Wolf's,  that 
there  wae  between  his  superficiality  and  the  thorough  learning  and 
genius  of  WoK 

Not,  however,  that  Wolf  found  affiurs  to  his  mind  at  bis^ntranoe 
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upon  the  profaMonliip  at  Halte.  The  nveno  wu  th«  ewe.  Solov 
a  spirit  prevailed  unong  the  stndents,  that  tbey  derired  nothitig  mon 
than  to  be  traiDed  for  the  course  of  life  vbich  they  intended  to  par- 
sue.  They  uinally  reduced  the  required  three  jean  of  die  academical 
course  to  two;  so  that  they  had  time  on]j  (or  the  most  indispensable 
collegiate  studies.*  Thus  it  occurred  that  Wolf  fbund  no  eooourags- 
meat  at  all  for  bis  pbilologicai  lectures.  He  was  quite  discouraged 
from  lecturing  on  logic  aud  metaphysics,  when  encouraging  lettere 
reached  him  &om  Blester  and  ZedlitL.  The  latter  s^d  that  Wolf 
must  "help  to  remove  the  one  reproach  under  which  Hslle  had  labored; 
that  no  philo]<^Bta  had  been  trained  there."  And,  he  oontinued, 
"  The  public  will  soon  do  me  the  juatice  to  confess  that  I,  also,  have 
done  what  I  could  to  this  end,  Mnce  I  have  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose a  man  of  knowledge,  learning,  taste,  and  leal ;  and,  as  far  as 
was  in  mj  power,  have  rewarded  him.  This  confesuon  to  my  honor, 
I  am  certun  yon  will  wring  from  the  public" 

A  liking  for  liberal  studies  gradually  grew  up  among  the  stndenta. 
The  philological  seminary,  eatablisbed  by  Wolf's  means,  in  17B7, 
was  chiefly  instrumental  to  this  end.  Up  to  this  time,  teachers  had 
usually  beeu  chosen  from  among  the  theological  gtudenta.  W<^  en- 
deavored, on  the  contrary,  to  build  up  a  class  of  teachers  distinct  from 
the  preacheta ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  oppose  the  contempt  for 
classical  studies  which  had  beeu  promoted  by  the  philanthropists ;  in 
his  own  words,  "to  raise  up  again  the  steadily  failing  taste  for  thor- 
ough classical  learning."  The  seminarists  not  only  received  theoreti- 
cal training,  but  had  the  opportunity  for  practice  in  teaching.  Tho 
boarding-school  was,  throughout,  organized  like  that  at  GGttingen. 

Wolf's  address  to  the  seminarists,  at  the  opening  of  his  philological 
seminary,  is  worthy  of  attention.  He  says  that  he  has  always  labored 
for  the  good  of  the  pupils,  without  any  ulterior  views.  "If,"  ha  con- 
tinued, "  I  had  bad  the  usual  collateral  views,  I  should  invariably  have 
directed  my  instructions  rather  to  the  ears  than  to  the  understanding. 
I  am,  however,  conscious  that  I  have  never  aimed  to  attract  a  multi- 
tude of  hearers,  but  only  to  dispense  thorough  knowledge ;  that  is,  to 
have  hearers,  though  fow,  well-trained  and  desirous  of  learning. 
This  makes  my  pleasure  the  greater,  to  see  that  a  love  of  clasdcal 
learning  is  actually  increasing  in  our  univer«ty.  Four  yean  ago,  I 
should  have  been  much  perplexed  to  find  twelve  members  of  such  an 
institution  as  this ;  while  I  have  now  had  the  true  pleasure  of  being 
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ab]e  to  Belect  the  present  lai^  number  of  indiutriotu  members  trom 
a  still  greater  one  of  candidates." 

Wolf  might  well  say  that  he  was  free  from  "  tlie  usual  collateral 
views."  A  man  who  would  give  np  the  rector's  salary  of  seven  hun- 
dred thaters,  at  Osterode,  and  decline  the  invitadoo  to  Gero,  wbere 
one  thonsaad  tbolen  was  promised  bim,  and  would  accept,  instead, 
the  proiesBorahip  at  Halle,  with  its  iocotne  of  three  hundred  thalers, 
must,  truly,  have  been  governed  by  some  nobler  motive  than  that 
cf  gaining  money.  He  sought  honorable  sucoesB,  as  a  teacher;  and 
wM  no  fool  with  tinkling  bells,  to  direct  his  instructions  rather  to  the 
eara  than  to  the  minds  of  bis  hearera.  He  had  too  niucli  capacity, 
genius,  and  leamiag,  to  be  capable  of  such  arts ;  a  wealthy  man  does 
not  practice  counterfeiting. 

With  every  year,  hia  success,  and  the  number  of  his  hearera,  in- 
creased. Among  these,  the  writer  of  this  sccount  hod  the  good  for- 
taoe  to  be  one.  At  the  first  of  Wolfs  lectures,  which  he  attended 
in  1798,  the  room  was  crowded  ;  and  the  some  was  the  cose,  in  1803 
and  1804,  with  all  the  lectures  which  be  attended. 

If  Wolf,  at  bis  entrance  upon  his  professorship  at  Halle,  was  forced 
to  make  bitter  complaints  of  the  vulgar  mercenariness  of  tbe  stu- 
dents, which  looked  no  further  than  to  the  procurement  of  means  to 
earn  their  bread,  his  subsequent  view  of  his  numerous  audience,  of 
whom  but  a  small  part  were  pbilologistst,  was  sutficient  to  convince 
him  that  he  had  conquered  in  tbe  contest  with  this  ignoble  feeling, 
and  that  a  noble  aspiration  after  truly  univeraal  acquirements  was 
awakened  among  the  students.  How  well  be  onderstood  how  to 
stimulate  this  zeal,  those  who  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  his 
pupils  con  laam,  from  tbe  many  academical  programmes  which  he 
has  collected  in  his  miscellaneous  works.  In  the  first,  he  starts  from 
Seneca's  proposition,  "  He  who  is  every  where  is  nowhere,"  and  utters 
a  warning  against  studying,  superficially,  too  many  subjects,  without 
beeoming  thoroughly  acquainted  with  any  of  them.  In  the  second, 
he  discusses  the  contrast  between  Uie  ancient  Greek  method  of  in- 
stntcting  by  dialogue,  and  tlie  present  one  of  lecturing  from  the  chair. 
In  order  that  the  students  might,  to  some  extent,  enjoy  the  advant- 
ages of  tbe  ancient  method,  examinations  and  disputations  were 
wtablisbed.  "  Do  not  be  afraid  of  these  names,"  be  adds ;  "  these 
exercises  will  be  of  great  service  to  you,  not  only  by  developing  your 
facility  in  language,  but  your  opinions.  In  a  tlurd,  Wolf  graphically 
portrays  a  good  teacher.  Above  sit  things,  he  must  teacb  what  is 
troe,  and  do  it  thoroughly.  There  roust,  however,  be  a  second  quali- 
fication.   "  You  will  perhaps,  my  fellow  laborers,"  be  continues,  "  think 
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what  this  is.  I  have  not  »o  low  nn  opinioD  of  jonr  intelligence  u  to 
believe  that  you  will  im&giae  that  it  u  sweet  words,  notioD,  or  lively 
geaticuladon.  Such  meratrioioiu  attnolioos  are  for  the  heater,  Dot 
for  the  place  of  inatrnctioD ;  for  speeches  inteoded  to  excite  the  paa- 
Noa*  of  the  moltitode,  not  for  a  learned  dbcoone  intended  to  teach 
youthi  wisdom.  Some  action  is,  nevertheless,  appropriate  even  to 
inch  a  diBcourM ;  but  moderate  and  uniform.  *  *  *  This  second 
requisite  is  not  to  much  an  outward  means  of  adding  to  Uie  excellence 
of  the  discourse,  as  something  bound  closely  up  with  the  instractioa 
itself.  I  mean  a  mode  of  teaching  appropriate  to  each  salject, 
which  shall  display  it  in  an  order  which  shall  bring  ail  its  parts  dis- 
tinctly out ;  shall  put  each  in  the  right  place;  and  in  iatelligibie,  pure, 
clear,  appropriate,  and,  where  proper,  witty  l&oguage;  such  as  belongs 
to  educated  men."*  Every  discourse  should  also  be  suited  to  the  io- 
tellectual  capacities  of  its  hearers ;  and,  as  some  of  these  are  strong, 
and  some  are  weak,  the  teacher  may,  perhaps,  adopt  a  mean,  in  style, 
as  for  a  class  between  these  two.  Having  said  so  much  of  the  requi- 
sites of  teachers,  he  proceeds  to  oonrider  what  should  be  demanded 
of  the  hearers.  "  Of  yon,  fellow -laboren,"  he  says,  "  on  the  other 
hand,  it  will  be  required  that  you  bring  to  your  new  instruction 
(moral)  ears  which  have  been  well-trained  in  school  to  the  apprehen- 
sion of  that  medium  style  of  instruction,  which  is,  however,  such  as 
is  appropriate  to  the  uoiversity."  In  a  fourth  programme.  Wolf  de- 
fends the  custom  of  lecturing  from  the  chair;  which  must  be  an  art; 
and  muHt  vary  much  with  the  qualities  of  its  subjects  and  heareis. 
The  more  learned  the  profewor,  the  more  valuable  will  be  his  teach- 
ing; and  the  more  will  educated  hearers  give  consideration  to  what 
he  says,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  says  iL  The  most  learned  men 
have  proceeded  from  the  w^iools  of  thoee  who  merely  read  from 
manuscript  sheets ;  while  others,  in  spite  of  their  beautiful  delivery, 
have  been  but  little  esteemed  among  intelligent  and  leanied  people. 

I  would  gladly  give  fuller  accounts  of  these  programmes;  but  these 
extracts  will  exemplify  the  free,  clear,  and  vivid  style  in  which  Wolf 
addressed  the  students.  Some  of  his  academical  writit^  diaens 
Eslee  readings,  which  have  occasioned  teachers  useless  exertiona.  He 
usually  cites  earlier  explanations ;  shows  them  to  be  distorted  and 
fiuilty;  snd  then,  in  some  remarkably  simple  way,  loosens  the  knot. 
Even  to  read  these  philological  programmes  enables  one  to  imagine 
Wolf's  oral  interpretation  of  the  cUwic*  must  have  enchained  his 
audience. 
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AhboDg^,  daring  tht  first  ten  jsara  of  hk  tabCra  at  Halle,  hii 
eAbrts,  both  onJ  and  wriUen,  had  been  confined  vfthin  a  narrow 
^bere,  he  began  about  the  year  1 7fffi  to  have  a  European  reputation. 
Id  tfai*  year  appeared  hii  "Ptvkgomeaa  to  Homer  ;  "  a  small  work, 
but  which  gained  a  reputation  unprecedented  in  philology,  althou^ 
the  greatest  minds  were  at  variance  even  with  themselves  as  to  its 
eondnnons.  These  were,  that  the  IBad  and  Odyssey  are  not  by  the 
nine  author,  but  that  each  of  them  consists  of  various  separate  rhap- 
sodi«B,  by  different  rhapsodists ;  and  that  these  were  put  in  connec- 
tion with  each  other  by  the  diaikanuU  of  the  time  of  the  Pisistraddts, 
and  by  later  critics. 

There  was  no  disagreement  in  the  o^nion  that  Wolf  had  pursued 
bis  undertaking  with  the  greatest  acuteness,  and  with  eminent  leam- 
iag,  whatever  differences  may  have  existed  as  to  hia  conclusions. 
Wilhelm  Ton  Humboldt,  O.  Hennann,  the  two  Scblegels,  and  other 
celebrated  men,  supported  him.  Ruhnken  wrote  to  him,  "I  have  read 
your  Prolegomena  more  than  onoe,  enchained  both  by  the  wealth  of 
yonr  distinguished  learning  and  by  the  acuteness  of  your  historical 
eritdasm.  In  regard  to  your  argument  against  the  antiquity  of  writ- 
ing, it  is  with  me  as  it  was  with  him  who  read  Plato's  Phiedon. 
While  t  am  reading  the  book,  I  agree  with  yon ;  but  when  I  lay  the 
book  down,  the  whole  demonstration  escapes  with  it"  And  B<hi< 
sooade  prononnced  a  similar  opinion. 

Toss  was  opposed  to  Wotf^  views,  as  was  Schiller,  very  strongly. 
Wieland  said,  also  arguing  against  him,  "The  Wotfian  method  of 
criticism  is  very  flattering  to  us  poor  backward  votaries  of  epic  poetiy ; 
fer,  according  to  it,  the  ancient  singer  loses,  alt  at  once,  his  divine 
splendor,  and  becomes  as  one  of  us."  A  natMipimpUcity,  which 
nverses  the  sentiment  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  makes  it  read  "I 
must  iDcrease,  and  he  must  decrease." 

GSthe's  eariier  views  seem  to  have  agreed  entirely  with  Wieland^ 
but  to  arise  from  a  nobler  motive.     I  refer  to  the  well  known  veiys: 
"Firal,  to  the  heiJth  of  tlie  man  who  st  Isit  hu  relieved  n  of  Homer, 
Boldly,  ind  Ihni  he  lamDioiis  u  to  a  higher  oareer. 
Pot  who  will  ooDtend  with  the  godi,  m  wbo  with  one  of  them  evm  t 
Bnt  to  U  one,  Ibo^h  the  IsM,  of  tb«  Hotneridn,  is  graad." 
QWhe  afterward,  however,  wrote,  referring  to  his  earlier  opinion, 
^wt  he  was  "  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  unity  and  indivisibUity 
of  the  Iliad." 

Bucii  an  eicitement  was  stirred  up  among  great  intellects  by  the 
I^egomena.  They  have  also  brought  np  some  very  important 
questions. 
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With  thu  woti  began  «  d«inoa«tio  strife  agunat  the  xnaioenej  of 
the  iDtellectual  world.  Homeridn  or  Homer,  U  a  queatioD  often  £»- 
ciased,  in  the  course  of  it,  in  refbrencM  to  the  greatest  works  of  anlii]- 
nity. 

Herder's  "  Voictt  t>f  ikt  Naiwnt^  and  "  View  of  Potlry"  had 
testified,  as  05the  remarks,  "  that  poetry  ts  a  gift  to  the  world  and  to 
nations,  and  not  the  private  inheritance  of  a  few  refined  and  educated 
men." 

And  Wolf  says  "  Erei}'  poetical  age  consists  of  one  generation  and 
one  man.  Each  such  age  is  but  one  mind,  one  souL  And  tbey  dif- 
fer only  by  the  difierence  of  their  drcnmstances.'' 

Who  will  not  rejoice  Uiat  poetry,  instead  of  being  the  prerc^aUve 
of  a  few  highly-gifted  men,  while  all  others  are  depnTed  of  it,  is  a 
gift  to  the  people  ?  And  above  the  multitude  of  the  poeta  stand 
Sophodes,  Dante,  Shakspeare,  Camoens  (Cervantes?)  and  GStbe, 
like  lofty  palnH  and  cedaia  above  the  underbrush.  But  does  not 
Homer  rank  with  them  ?  Or  are  the  Homeridu  princee  among  the 
poets  of  the  nations  ? 

A  second  respect  in  which  Prolegomena  constitute  an  epoch  is,  the 
boldnees  with  which  Wolf  attacked  the  belief  of  a  thousand  years, 
that  one  man.  Homer,  wrote  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey ;  with  which 
he  termed  this  belief  an  error,  in  spite  of  Plato  and  AristoUe.  By 
this  he  inaugurated  a  style  of  criticism,  which  no  longer  recognised 
authority,  but  look  pleasure  in  boldly  summoning  all  before  its  bar, 
even  the  holiest.  Espedally  did  Wolf  exert  this  influence  upon  bib- 
Kca!  criticism.*  "  Holy  or  profane  writeta,"  ho  says,  "  are  all  one  to 
me.  Secondary  oonaiderations  do  not  make  me  timid,  and  I  am  not 
inclined  to  affect  timidity.  The  demonstration,  which  will  not  be 
long  delayed,  that  the  Pentateuch  is  made  up  of  dissimilar  portions 
belonging  to  different  ages,  and  dates  back  not  further  than  to  a  period 
a  little  after  Solomon — such  a  demonstration  I  should  put  forth  witfaont 
any  horror." 

ret  Wolf  complimented  himself  as  "having  preserved  himself 
equally  free  tcoifa  credulity  and  doubt  ;f  and  combated  the  error  that 
the  higher  criticism  could  only  destroy. 

*KSni'i  <Uft,"  l.aiS;  iDdiaBU,!.  %;  vbereKSneHTilhit,CT«iwhllaiKbalur,Wair 
bul  UTlnd  ki  il»  rcmirtibla  eoncliMfaa  llm,  ihraufh  iht  Ifnoruu  of  Lli  Uuben,  h>  hid 
leaned  CT(r7  [blof  l>l«lr  ind  perrntcdlr.    "Bitud  iiT«ilMfunIa(lliInu(hiibib«-.    '    * 

idle  aitt  had  bHD  sude  up  uhI  lold  ib«  ■ehoUir*."  Hli  wok  neiar.  wboM  Iciwnnct  uid 
flilnlMiDd  he  bad  dlacoTtnJ,  uiuai  him  [hne  doaUa ;  wblcta  wen  a  nmirk^li  |inmaiiltk>a 
of  the  ikepDciMD  wd  crilielan  of  hk  liler  jta%. 

IKOna,  9,223;  where  kli  lUtod  Ihuiht  a(cd  Wlelind  alao  n>>leed  U  Ih 
tat  tb*  HUDD  Uiat  Ibtluroor  Uia  BiMe  would  ■'eam*  tRic  Ih*t  <it  Ihia  IdoL" 
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In  Wt^B  lectare-room  stood  only  one  buBt,  that  of  Lessiag;  and, 
■moDg  his  ooUeafpies,  liu  connection  was  closest  wi^  Semler.  We 
cftD  readily  see  vbat  drew  him  to  these  two  men;  and  directly 
be  promot«d  the  oljeets  which  the  former  had  led  in  soeking. 

Wolf's  attacks  npou  authorities  which  it  had  been  supposed  could 
not  even  be  attnnpted,  naturally  had  a  great  infloence  upon  his  hear- 
cn.  Although  mature  age  easily  inolinee  to  take  part  for  what  is 
established,  and  is  displeased  at  any  thing  unusual  and  new,  and 
which  is  strongly  opposed  to  what  is  ancient ;  yet  the  young  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  delighted  to  shake  off  all  obligation  and  authority, 
attd  to  set  themaelvee  np  above  their  predeceesois.  I^ere  was,  how- 
erer,  one  thing  which  damped  the  sometimes  excessive  vigor  of  Wolf's 
scholars.  The  strange  attacks  which  he  made,  without  any  notice, 
were  not  made  merely  for  pleasure ;  this  would  have  stimulated  yonth- 
fbl  minds  to  similar  attacks ;  but  they  were  the  results  of  the  great 
and  comprehensive  labors  of  a  man  of  genius.  Thus,  in  this  respect, 
Wolf  awed  his  pupils,  and  made  them  modest ;  and  yet  he  strength- 
ened them  to  persevering  activity,  thorough  searches  for  truth,  and 
wnphatic  contempt  for  pretension. 

It  is  well  known  what  distinguished  scholars  came  from  Wolf's  tui- 
tion. The  ablest  of  them  have  repeatedly  acknowledged  their  obli- 
gations to  him.  BAckh,  for  instance,  dedicated  his  first  work  to  him, 
and  expressed  to  him  heartfelt  thanks.  Wol^  he  says,  introduced 
him  to  a  new  scientific  life ;  and  was  to  him,  in  advice  and  admoni- 
tion, a  second  father.  Befcker  has  expressed  the  same  heartfelt  grati- 
tude to  Wolf,  as  has  Heindorf,  among  his  earlier  pupils  ;  and  this 
feeling  was  entertained,  not  only  by  such  distinguished  philologists  as 
came  from  his  school,  but  by  all  the  great  number  who  had  listened 
to  him  with  a  lively  inlarest,  and  whom  he  had  aaaisted  by  friendly 
advice,  giving  them  acoeas  to  books,  or  otherwise. 

His  efforts  were,  however,  by  no  means  restricted  to  the  nniversitiee, 
but  extended  also  to  tiie  gymnasia.  He  had,  indeed,  taught  in  two 
of  them.  While  rector  at  Oster6de,  he  seems  to^ave  accomplished, 
in  bis  short  official  career  of  two  years,  an  incredible  amount  of  good 
IB  the  revival  of  the  institution.  The  service,  however,  was  tta  more 
extensive  and  important,  which  be  did  by  educating  in  his  seminary 
a  great  number  of  excellent  gymnasium  teachers.  It  was  for  these  that 
he  delivered  the  lectures  on  pedagc^,  which  have  already  been  men- 
tioned, which  were  especially  enjoined  upon  him,  and  which  were  af- 
terward printed.  Director  F5b1isch,  of  Wertheim,  a  worthy  pupil 
of  Wolf,  first  puUished  them,  and  Ejirte  afterward  issued  them 
agun ;  adding  many  reports,  letters,  and  fragments  left  by  Wolf|  of  a 
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pedagogical  cluuaoter.*  Befi>t«  giiing  eztncts  of  tbcee  boc^  I  mnst 
remark  that  mnaj  of  Woira  <^iDt6iM  appear  bt  oontradiet  each  othe^ 
although  tipoD  acloM  eiaminatkiii  thie  Tarfanoe  dis^tpean.  Eape- 
dally  ninat  care  be  taken,  is  reading  him,  to  observe  whether  be  ia 
apeakiog  of  hia  own  ideal,  ^  a  phiMogiat  for  eiampl«,  or  whethn 
he  is  odIj  r^rring,  with  a  tort  of  despairing  leaignatjon,  to  what  ia 
poeriUe,  or  ia  actnaJlj  aooomptisbed,  nnder  existing  cironmatanoea. 
lliese  ideals  are  found,  aa  ia  natural,  more  frequently  in  bii  earlier 
writii^ ;  and  the  reaign^oa  in  the  later  ones.  I  proceed  to  giv« 
■n  example.  "Although,"  Bays  Wol^  in  a  letter,  "I  so  willingiy 
ooDOMved  the  hope  that  the  stndy  of  the  ancient  langaages  oovid  be 
begun  with  the  Greek,  and  I  thus  had  entertained  a  dream  of  a  lofty 
elevation  of  the  Qeranan  national  education,  yet  I  have  long  ago 
awaked  out  of  it,  so  for  as  regards  our  public  schools.  The  whola 
tendeu^  of  our  modem  popular  education  works  against  it."  Still 
more  atriking  is  what  he  says  in  an  educational  report  of  the  year 
181 1 ;  "  All  those  might  be  excluded  from  the  study  of  Greek,  and 
BtJll  more  from  that  of  Hebrew,  in  whom  is  stirred  up  no  eape^ 
pleasure  in  studying  laoguages-f  Learning  Greek  shoold  be  made 
t  reward  for  distinguished  industry  in  other  studies,  E^atin  particularly^ 
ntfaer  than  a  matter  of  construnt  or  wearisome  recommend- 
ations." 

A  second  instance  of  apparent  contradiction,  is  found  in  W<Jf't 
views  on  writing  and  speaking  Latin ;  to  which  we  shall  hereaitw 
refer,  in  discussing  instruction  in  Latin. 

The  educational  report  of  1811,  above  mentioned,  is  an  extended 
tension  of  one  which  Wolfe  had  previously,  in  1603,  presented  to 
the  philosophical  foculty  (^  Halle.  Its  subject  is,  "Fixation  of  Limiia 
btttoMn  School*,  UniveTtitia,7a»d  Iiutilvtmna  for  Prttctwal  Imlrtte- 
tion."  Respecting  the  last  named.  Wolf  remarks  tiiat  men  of  ban- 
Desamnatbe  trMuedin  business;  but,  he  adds,  every  means  should  be 
used  to  prevent  "any  one  from  entering  into  practical  occupations, 
without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  those  subjects,  upi»  an  applicatiM 
of  which  such  occupations  depend ;  since  the  oontcary  would  cauM 
the  introduction  of  a  mere  routine,  wholly  nn intelligent,  and,  altbou^ 
perhaps  useful  in  some  cases,  on  the  whole  entirely  uncertain." 

And  agun:  "Education  must  begin  to  be  scientific  in  the  nnivei»- 
itiea;  in  the  schools  it  must  be  preparatory,  elementary,  and  for 
general  training."    "  Tet,  in  modem  times,  edentific  instruction  bss 
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htea  iatroduced  into  the  scbooli,  to  tbe  no  unall  injnrj  <€  yoath. 
*  *  *  The  daily  incTMUDgauperfkUlitj  and  multitude  of  Btadiw 
in  the  Kfaools  shoald  be  t^poaed  by  all  poeuble  maaiia.  In  echooli, 
nt  lestoDa  in  Greek  uid  Roman  literature,  the  theory  of  the  fine  arte, 
and  the  like,  are  altogether  enpwfluQos  and  hannfbL  *  *  *  It 
Tould  be  much  better  for  the  icbohv  to  know  nothing  at  all  of  soch 
snbjecta,  than  to  soppoee  himself  maBter  of  them,  and  to  be  capable  of 
deceiving  even  intelligent  people  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  b;  means 
of  poMeitsing  a  few  iosigoificant,  uoMasonable  preliminary  ideas. 
Whatever  pertwiw  to  the  memory  and  the  imagination,  is  the  prorinoa 
of  the  school ;  while  the  uoivenity  deals  with  what  ooncems  the 
higher  intellectual  powers.  The  pupil  should  bring  to  the  univerutjr 
only  knowledge,  and  practiced  skill  in  study.  And  uuoe  the  transi- 
tioo  to  the  sdendSc  methods  of  study,  proper  to  the  nnirenity,  can 
not  be  made  at  one  leap,  the  higher  classes  of  ibe  schools  should 
gradnally  asnmilate  to  it ;  without,  however,  antioipating  it,  either  in 
subject-matter  or  fono." 

What  a  clear  view  is  this  of  the  constitntion  and  relations  of  the 
school  and  the  university  1  how  lucid  the  insight  into  the  natural 
eonrse  of  education  for  the  youngl  how  wise  is  Wolf's  advice,  and 
how  well  calculated  to  cure  the  evils  which,  since  he  wrote,  have  so  fear* 
fiilly  increseedl  It  is  not  only  the  scholars,  however,  who  desire  to 
aoticipale  the  university,  and  play  the  student,  in  the  gymnasium; 
but  there  are  aa  many  teaebers  who  would  mnoh  rather  deliver  to 
their  pupils  brilliant  lectures  from  the  chair,  sometimes  npon  subjects 
wholly  without  the  province  of  the  school,  than  moderstdy  and  nn- 
deratandingly  to  train  them  in  the  indispeneable  knowledge  and  skill 
in  study,  for  which  the  scholar's  capacity  is  suited.  This  is  the  orig- 
inating  cause  of  a  bertain  decrepit  indifference  and  iosusceptibility  in 
nuuy  itudeote.  Unseasonable  luxuries  destroy  the  sound  appetit« 
which  a  healthy  stomach  feels  at  meal-time. 

Wolf  formed  very  just  opinions  on  all  sehoi^-plana,  even  hb  own, 
u  respect  to  practicability  and  detul.  To  a  rector,  to  whom  he  sent 
some  plans,  he  wrote :  "I  hope  that  you  and  your  young  assistanta 
will  understand  these  plans — which  are  not  sent  as  patterns — in  the 
tpiiH  in  which  I  drew  them  up ;  vid  make  all  the  use  of  them  which 
yon  can  and  will.  For  in  every  other  occupation,  tuid  in  the  school  as 
well,  every  thing  depends  on  those  two  auxiliary  verbs.  WiUiout  them, 
compUinte  are  useless;  and  it  is  a  moAt  unworthy  destrucUon  of  sta- 
tionery, to  undertake  to  operate  among  yonr  BUbordinates  with  paper 
■timnlants  and  ordinances." 
Wolf's  opinions  were  valuable,  moreover,  not  only  within  the  sphere 
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of  hia  own  profeeaion,  bnt  on  m&nj  iubjects  which  woatd  have  been 
sappoaed  br  ottt  of  his  line.  Bnt  could  nay  subject  be  reckoned  ont 
of  the  sphere  of  »o  greftt  a  genius,  so  clasacsllf  learned,  and  so 
ezperiencied  ? 

We  may  properly  quote  soch  portions  of  his  "  Oontilia  "  as  display 
his  clear  views  and  judidons  tact,  in  oppoeiog  some  pedagogical 
absarditiee.  "  Children  do  nothing  well,  bat  what  they  do  willingly. 
Hence  it  follows,  t^t  all  their  stndies  should  be  so  managed  as  to 
be  pursued  willingly.  And  it  is  still  better  to  contrire  that  they  shall 
willingly  do  whatever  they  must  do." 

"  Poetry  promotes  good  education  more  than  any  thing  else ;  and,  in 
respect  to  it,  no  distinction  in  the  rank  of  the  scholars  must  be  ob- 
served. Up  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  year,  poetry  should  be  the  chief 
occupation.  For  during  this  period  its  influence  is  most  valuable, 
and  likewise  the  higher  beauties  of  prose  are  not  felL  Tie  same  is 
true  of  a  whole  nation  ;  the  transition  to  prose  is  very  difficult." 

(Study  of  language.)  "Thefeelings  must  gofirst;  and,  wlien  tbey 
are  excited,  ideas  follow.  And  this  feeling  must,  in  the  end,  be  con- 
stituted a  rule."  "Up  to  the  fourt«enth  year,  forms  most  be  kept 
quite  out  of  sight  The  reasoning  Csculties  should  at  first  not  be  put 
into  Teqniaition  at  all ;  reasoning  weakens  the  memory."  "  Exam- 
ples should  always  go  with — even  before — principles  and  rules.  The 
boy  must  first  learn  to  feel  what  is  witty  or  acute,  and  to  imitate  it; 
and,  at  a  later  period  only  (scarcely  while  in  school,)  what  is  the  real 
easence  of  such  things." 

"  In  pedagogy,  scientific  study  should  be  diitingm'shed  from  artis- 
tio;  that  is,  the  lUstinction  should  be  nuuutuned  between  the  teacher 
uid  the  artist." 

"The  ancients  reasoned  less,  and  did  more.  Therefore  it  is  that 
they  were  more  acute,  and  had  less  need  of  a  teit-book  in  their  hands." 

"Only  an  extraordinary  love  for  the  employment,  for  the  young, 
and  a  desire  based  upon  a  true  and  profound  religious  feeling,  to  \abot 
for  the  next  generation,  can  make  endurable  the  inexpressible  labori- 
ousness  of  the  teacher's  vocation.  The  teacher  ought  not  to  reckon 
upon  payment,  scarcely  upon  appreciation," 

(From  "ffcnerol  Inairueluma  to  a  Learned  Educator  m  Oer- 
many")  "  Have  aome  love  for  all  the  studies  which  yon  pursue,  aai 
for  the  youths  intrusted  to  your  care ;  but,  if  the  two  objects  come 
into  competition,  love  the  latter  most"  "  Always  be  well ;  and  un- 
derstand how  to  go  hungry  patiently,  when  necessary,"  "  Reqnire 
no  respect  from  men,  and  no  gratitude ;  and  do  not  value  the  appro- 
bation of  those  who  miajodge  you." 
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"  It  is  better  often  to  repeat  exprefluoiu  once  vell-choseD,  and  to 
iinpreM  them  IhoroiigfalT'  upon  tho  memory,  than  to  Hlect  othen  at 
random ;  which  often  caiuee  the  predse  point  in  qaeilJon  to  be  loat 
Nght  or.  Only,  the  questions  nsed  in  the  repetition  of  what  is  almdj 
learned,  most  be  niried  many  ways."* 

"  Every  sdeutificBlly  capable  man  is  naturally  fitted  for  some  one 
particuiar  soence,  in  punuing  which,  he  insensibly  coniiden  the 
others  along  with  it ;  but  as  a  strict  examination  passes  upon  each  ot 
them,  many  students  distress  themselves,  merely  for  tlie  examina- 
tion, with  matters  useless  to  them,  and  thereby  waste  mach  time, 
wfaicb  tbey  oimld  better  employ  in  their  own  panuit" 

Wolf  repeatedly  exprasMS  himself  against  the  foolishitess  usual 
M  examinations,  and  in  formal  opinions  and  testimonies  of  all  kinds. 
"These  opinions,"  he  says,  "are  commonly  nothing  but  a  spedoos 
wishy-wa^y  of  modish  expresuons ;  mere  exeruses  in  style,  by  the 
teachers,  in  which  the  poor  men  torment  themselves' to  say  the  same 
thing  a  hundred  different  ways  ereiy  year  and  every  day."  Wolf 
declares  that  he,  himself^  never  made  the  acquirements  demanded  ot 
graduates  before  they  can  receive  the  mark  "  absolutely  skilled ; "  and 
he  does  not  believe  he  could  find  a  fiill  dosen  of  such  "absolutely 
■killed"  men  in  Berlin.  And,  notwithstanding  these  requirements 
from  the  scholars,  he  compluns  that,  "every  five  years,  young  people 
oome  to  the  university  with  less  training,  although  it  may  be  rich 
with  various  disorderly  knowledge — in  a  kind  of  splendid  misery." 

He  speaks  again,  with  earnestness,  against  unmeasured  praise  or 
blame  at  the  graduating  school- examinations.  "The  well-prepared," 
he  says,  "will  grow  lazy,  too  see  their  Boperiority  so  proclaimed;  and 
the  ill-prepared  receive  a  frightful  brand.  Many  a  one  has  tok^i 
more  pains  kt  his  "tiRfnatunu,"  than  another  for  his  oertificate  of 
maturity;  while  his  natural  endowments  receive  no  acknowledgment; 
which  gives  yonng  people  bise  ideas  of  human  worth." 

I  must,  though  unwillingly,  stop  here,  and  refer  the  reader  to  the 
"Consilia  Schobutiea"  itselt 

I  shall  add  a  few  remarks  upon  the  later  years  of  Wolfe  life. 
Unfortunately,  they  contam  littie  that  is  pleasant.  The  unhappy 
battle  of  Jena  was  the  btol  crisb  of  his  life.  On  the  1 7th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1806,  the  French  took  Halle.  Napoleon,  enraged  with  the 
nniversi^,  dissolved  iL  GSthe  wrote  to  Wolf  an  encouraging  letter, 
and  advised  him  to  subetitale  written  teaching  for  oral ;  to  write  books. 

In  the  next  year,  1807,  he  went  to  Berlin,  and  did  not  return  to 
Halle,  even  when  the  university  was  re-established  there.     Thus 

'Compart  Latbai'i  fitbtaUi  tbt  ^aUtr  aue^lma. 
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i^ded  the  period  of  hia  diaUagoidied  acadamicol  efficiency.  Id  Ber- 
lin, he  met  with  much  kindnofl*.  His  old  friend,  Wilhelm  von 
Bumboldt,  espeoially,  in  his  influeatiAl  plaoe  oi  mioiater,  made  every 
«fi«t  to  place  Wolf,  in  urcumstancas  where  be  oould  exercise  hit 
biilltant  gifts.  But  it  was  aa  if  his  life  waa  forever  thrown  out  of  ita 
eourae.  A  letUeea  and  dJac<»iteQtod  imptilse  had  taken  poesessioD 
of  him ;  no  employment  suited  him.  He  inanlted,  in  varioua  ways, 
the  frieoda  who  had  always  v^ued  him  so  highly ;  and  even  hia  moat 
grateful  scholan ;  and  thna  arose  most  unpleasant  coUiaiona,  and 
literary  feuds.  Although  he  publiahed  many  things  of  value,  yet 
moat  of  them  were  the  results  of  hia  previoua  kbora  ;*  although,  to 
this  statement,  bis  esoetlent  tnuialalioo  of  the  ^Clovdt "  of  Ariato- 
pbanes  is  an  exertion. 

The  strongest  part  of  W(Jf 'a  existence  and  effideucy,  his  great 
talent  for  teaching,  waa  paralysed.  In  B«r]in,  perhaps  by  hia  own 
&alt,  be  foundtfew  hearers;  which  deeply  mortiGed  bim,  by  the 
Comparis<m  with  the  successful  and  eothuNastic  efforts  of  his  earlier 
years.  He  described  himself  as  "  never  desiring  to  be  an  author,  but 
only  to' teach',"  "who  had  long  been  aooustomed  to  the  charm  of 
watching  the  visible  growth  of  his  tbougbla  before  attentive  bearera  ; 
and  in  the  quiet  reaotion  upon  himself,  which  daily  and  hourly  anp 
pliea  to  hia  mind  an  iutellectual  etimulas  which  the  seat  before  the 
emptf  walls,  and  the  senseless  paper,  as  easily  quench." 

From  Berlin,  Wolf  made  various  joumeyB.  In  1819,  he  vidted 
OBoe  more  tbe  residences  of  hia  youth — Hainrode,  Nordhausen,  and 
GSttingen.  On  his  sixty-fifth  birthday,  in  1B28,  he  began  an  aulo- 
biegrapby.  It  commences  with  theae  words:  "Hera,  great  Being 
who  rulest  the  world,  and  oantroleat  the  &te  even  of  tbe  moat  insig- 
nificant, I  turn  to  thee,  with  sincere  thanks  for  the  many  uumiatak- 
able  tokens  of  thy  grace,  by  whieh  my  life  has  been  made  happy, 
honorable,  and  osefal.  Oh,  how  unworthy  do  I  feel  myself  of  thy 
goodneaa!"  And,  further  on,  "I  feel  my  mental  powers  still  virid 
enough,  but  my  body  will  no  longer  keep  up  with  them.  I  am  so 
weaiy  of  living." 

On  the  1^  of  April,  1824,  already  dck,  he  set  out  on  hia  last 
journey.  He  Trent,  by  Straaburg  and  Lyons,  in  the  heat  of  June 
and  July,  without  allowing  himself  any  rest,  to  Marseilles,  where  ha 
arrived,  exceedingly  weary,  on  the  16th  of  July,  and  died  oa  the 
8th  of  August. 

■  InalmliDt  bll  '•  Vita  if  UU  BcitMt  ^  AiUijiUlx."  lu  i  hs  flm  Tohim*  af  lh«  "JIAihwb 
^  the  aeitnea  if  AnHfvilt,"  which  bt  pnbUitwd  In  1807  Hid  1806,  Icfgtbir  iTllh  BaltmUD. 
Thia  «u  nude  up  rmm  hii  preTlouiJj  oDcnrcptitcd  Inlors  on  Ibi  "  Encjclapedit  ud 
■  -    '-sBuulieiiof  Ibe  Andtnii." 
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(TnulUfd  AirilHjQariul,lram  SefamUt'i  Bncjclopwllt  of  Sdocuton,] 


Tbb  kingdom  of  Bavaria  coniaiiis,  in  the  two  iepaj^to  portiona  into 
wbich  it  is  divided,  a  popalation  or  Eomewhat  more  than  four  and  a  half 
millktns,  upon  nn  area  of  39,637  square  miles.  Nearly  tbree-fourthe 
or  tbeae  are  Catholica ;  the  remainder,  except  56,000  Jetva  and  about 
8,000  of  enukller  Chrietian  denominations,  being  Lutberana.  The  peo- 
ple are  of  Qerman  blood,  deicended  from  three  ancient  tribet,  the  Boi- 
ovil  or  Bavarii,  the  Franconii  or  Franks,  and  a  branch  of  the  Suabii ; 
except  that  a  few  hundred  thousand,  in  the  north-east  part,  are  of  Sla- 
vonic blood,  and  ihere  are,  besides  tlie  Jeiva,  about  3,500  Freuchmen  ia 
the  Palatinate. 

Bavaria  was,  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire,  included  in  Vindeli- 
cis  and  Noricum ;  af^er  the  fall  of  that  empire,  was  under  the  dominioo 
of  the  Ostrogoths  and  of  the  Franconian  emperors ;  was  governed  by 
native  dukeaof  the  houseof  Agilolf  to  theendof  the  sixth  century;  then 
by  varioua  descendants  of  Charlemagne ;  then  by  one  or  another  baron ; 
and  in  1150  came  under  the  dominion  of  Otto  von  Wittelsbach,  by  the 
descendants  of  whose  house  it  is  yet  governed.  They  were  dukes 
until  1623 ;  were  then  entitled  electors  until  1805,  when  Napoleon  con- 
ferred on  the  reigning  elector  the  title  of  king,  which  be  has  since 
{wasesscd. 

The  territory  of  Bavaria  may  be  divided  (disregarding  its  polilicid 
organization,)  into  several  regions,  vix!  1.  The  southern,  a  plateau 
■loping  from  the  Allgau  Alps  to  the  Danube;  having  a  rich  soil  and 
being  almost  entirely  agrieultuml,  though  containing  great  undeveloped 
mineral  wealth,  and  a  few  good  manufnctories ;  having  few  cities,  of 
which  Munich,  the  capital,  Augsburg,  and  Faasau  are  the  chiet|  mostly 
Catholic;  and  with  a  grade  of  education  comparatively  low,  and  of 
morals  absolutely  so.  3.  The  regbn  north  of  this,  between  the  Danube 
ud  the  Maine;  hilly,  with  poor  soil  on  the  high  ground,  and  rich  val- 
leya;  and  wealthy  and  prosperous,  from  the  intelligence,  energy,  and 
eaterpriae  of  its  inhabitants.  More  than  two-tbirda  of  them  inhabit  the 
dtiea,  which  are  numerons,  and  some  of  them  very  old  and  very  cele- 
bnUed;  as  Narsmberg,  Bamberg,  Raltsbon,  (in  German  Regemburg,) 
WQraburg,  A«.  These  are  all  thickly  inhabited,  and  crowded  with 
bdastrial  and  commercial  enterprise ;  and  the  condition  of  education  is 
good  and  progresaive.  The  population  ia  about  half  Catholic  and  half 
Protestant  3.  From  the  Maine  to  the  northern  fl-ontier,  the  country 
and  people  are  in  general  similar  lo  those  of  the  second  division;  but 
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the  CnlholicB  are  more  numerous  and  the  ciliea  less  so,  and  the  popalO' 
tion  is  thinner.  4.  The  KheniBh  Palatiaate,  beyond  the  Rhine,  of  which 
the  enstern  portion,  on  the  river,  i»  a.  very  fertile  plain,  and  tlie  west 
mountainous,  but  also  having  a  rich  soil.  The  population  is  quite 
dense,  and  towns  are  numerous,  although  there  are  but  few  cities;  and 
the  occupaLions  are  agriculture  and  manufacturing. 

The  political  division  of  Bavaria  is  into  eight  provinces,  called  krtiten, 
or  circles,  and  under  provincial  autliorities  called  govemmenls;  v£z., 
Upper  Bavaria,  Lower  Bavaria,  Palatinate,  Ratisbon,  Upper  Franconia, 
Middle  Franconia,  Lower  Franconia  and  Aschafienburg,  and  Suabia; 
varying  much  in  extent,  but  less  in  population. 

Of  the  races  of  Bavaria,  the  Boioarian  or  Bavarian  have  alwaya  been 
farmers  and  cattle- misers,  litlls  celebrated  for  commerce,  industry,  art, 
or  liLerature ;  the  Franconians  are  inventive,  industrious,  and  politically 
active;  and  the  Suabians  are  the  mosi  poetical,  philosoptiical,  and 
artistic  race  of  Gemiaiiy. 

The  government  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  with  two  legislative 
chambers,  and  an  absolute  veto  in  the  king. 

The  Eystem  of  public  instruction  may  be  considered  under  the  fo)k>W' 
ing  heads: — 

I,    Primart  or  CoHHon  Schools; 

IL  Secojidart  Scrdolb,  including  High  Schools  for  Girls,  Gym- 
nasia or  Iiatin  ScboolB,  Real  Schools; 

III.  SupBBioB  Schools; 

IV.  Institutions  fob  the  Advanceueht  of  Science  and  thb 
Arts; 

V.  Supplementary  Scbdcls, 

I.  nittmy. — The  common  schools  of  Bavaria  may  be  said  to  have 
been  based  on  the  electoral  ordinance  of  23rd  December,  1803,  which 
requires  all  children,  from  6  to  12  years  of  age,  to  attend  scbooL  This 
was  followed,  January  13, 1803,  by  an  admonition  to  the  clergy,  in  which 
they  were  called  on,  in  strong  terms,  to  look  to  the  promotion  of  school 
institutions,  and  the  organization  of  the  inferior  supervising  authorities, 
such  as  Local  school  committees  and  inspectors ;  and  a  set  of  instructiorH 
for  these  latter  were  added.  In  1804-6,  a  sdieme  i£  instruction,  for 
the  city  and  country  elementary  schools,  was  promulgated  which  far  ex- 
ceeded any  possible  attainments.  Its  subject-matter  was  divided  into  aix 
chief  heads:  God,  man,  nature,  an,  language,  number  and  size ;  in  the 
manner  of  the  time,  it  distinguished  between  religion  and  morals,  over- 
burdeoed  the  common  schools  with  real  studies,  confounded  heterogone- 
ous  subjects  (sn^  as  hygiene,  prevention  of  sickness,  intmclion  in  man- 
ners snd  gymnastics;)  and  would  have  every  thing  begun  at  once.  "A 
sure  aqd  enduring  basis  is  to  be  laid,"  it  says,  "  for  all  the  knowledge 
and  skill  which  are  of  special  importance  in  the  usual  civil  and  scien- 
tifie  life."  This  is  the  beginning  of  ntmttim  tt  muito.  This  crilicisn) 
may  be  confidently  made;  for,  in  tlie  year  1811,  under  the  ministry  of 
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Montgela*,  a  ucond  edition  of  this  plan  appeared,  with  a  fuller  expla- 
nation and  ifiBtructioni,  nbich  contaJaed  a  atill  keener  criticiam  upon  it 
Id  IhJB,  the  exercise*  for  the  memory  were  restored  to  their  right  place, 
and  the  heterogeneous  elements  separated.  These  two  docaments,  viz., 
this  Explanation  and  lostnietion,  breathe  the  spirit  of  wise  and  sound  ped- 
agogical principles.  They  constituied,  in  the  year  1811,  a  starting-point 
for  the  Bavarian  common  schools.  From  this  Ked  there  sprang  many 
other  important  ordinances  upon  the  proper  scope  of  the  minietry, 
iDsiructione  for  the  supply  departments  of  the  circles,  for  local  district 
inqiection  (in  1808,)  for  erecting  teachers'  seminaries,  and  education  of 
common  school  teachers.  In  the  year  1818,  Bavaria  received  a  consti- 
tation,  which  was  of  significance  to  the  schools,  only  so  far  as  their 
rights  were  required  tn  be  secured  by  edicts,  supreme  ordinances,  dtc. ; 
since  the  sacred  rights  (jia  tn  aacra)  of  the  schools  were  reserved  to 
the  control  of  Ibe  authorities ;  and,  accordingly,  by  the  dismission  of  ttw 
general  assembly,  May  23,  1846,  distinctly  refused  the  co-operation  of 
that  body,  in  fixing  the  salaries  of  teachers,  and  the  length  of  school 
hours  on  work  days  and  feast  days. 

What  KingMax  began.  King  Ludwig  perseveringly  continued.  Tho 
activity  of  the  Wallerstein  ministry  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
Bavarian  common  schools.  Considering  1803  as  the  date  of  their 
ibuodation,  and  IBOS  and  IBll  those  of  the  most  necessary  organiza- 
tioiiB  and  reforms,  the  Wallerstein  period  is  pre-eminently  one  of  organ- 
ization. The  appointment  of  district  school  inspectors,  in  1832,  falls 
within  this  period.  Statistical  returns  from  the  common  schools  (offici- 
ally called  "  the  German  worii-day  schools,")  were  required  anew,  in- 
cluding reiarns  of  salaries,  school  visitation,  list  of  qualifications  (of 
teachers,}  and  annual  report  on  the  school.  The  rtguiative  of  11th 
Jane,  1609,  on  the  education  of  teachers,  was  repealed,  and  a  new  one 
issued,  JaDuary  31, 1836.  This  extraordinary  activity  has  occsakned  the 
r^roach  of  overadministration  to  be  brought  against  the  Wallerstein 
ninistry;  more  especially  with  reference  to  the  schoolsof  literature.  So 
moch  is  certain,  that,  especially  in  school  affiun,  the  persons  employed 
in  teaching  are  the  most  important  interest;  and  that  too  much  and  too 
kiDg^«ontinued  labor  in  writing,  must  interfere  with  the  ond  labor,  which 
is  the  special  vocation  of  teachers.  But  that  ministry  ia  certainly  en- 
titled  to  the  credit  of  having  nndertalten  and  akillfuUy  performed  a  dif- 
ficult task,  whose  result  is,  that  we  of  the  present  day,  can  easily  com- 
prehend every  thing  relating  to  the  schools,  from  the  very  exterior  of 
the  official  organization  inward. 

The  decided  and  severe  ministry  of  Abel,  which  governed  the  schoola 
by  strict  ordinancea,  and  the  strict  enforcement  of  those  already  exist* 
ing,  aiouaed  in  Bavaria  a  controversy  on  confesBions.  It  required  of  the 
schools  a  distinct  position  on  the  question  of  confessions,  for  the  sake  of 
impressing  a  religious  character  on  them.  U  set  earnestly  about  secur- 
ing a  union  of  schools  and  church,  and  an  extension  of  church  infiuence 
over  the  ecboola,  but  without  sacrificing  to  the  church,  any  of  the  privi- 
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leges  of  the  ftats.  It  coafloed  the  Oemian  •choola  within  the  Ifanite  of 
their  appropri&te  departments.  An  interestiDg  reacript  ii  tlut  of  Mareh 
32,  1S4S,  on  the  exclusion  of  batruction  in  French,  from  the  femaie  bop- 
gher  Bchoola.  "  Unforitinatcly,  tuilj  children  of  the  bi^er  clawes  need 
lo  underatuid  French;  and  it  ia  forbidden  lo  teach  it  in  the  schoola  to 
Dtfaera.  The  girla  must  becoine  Germaa  tvivea,  or  must  Temein  German 
maidens."  The  royal  ordinance  of  Sth  May,  1841,  refuaes  to  the  leachr 
er«  of  commoD  schools,  the  character  of  public  officials.  Instead  of  the 
previous  munding  oame,  the  term  "  preperalory  teacheta  "  ie  u»ed ;  and 
instead  of  "jrraparanden,"  "ediool  apprentices," 

Against  these  and  similar  repressive  ordinances,  an  oppositiMi  w&> 
kindled,  from  the  spirit  of  the  year  1S48 ;  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  there 
was  called  for  a  separation  of  the  scboc^s  from  the  church,  an  eleva- 
tion of  the  position  of  teachers  to  an  equality  with  that  of  ofBciels,  as 
well  as  a  corresponding  rate  of  payment.  These  tendencies,  as  they  in 
fact  dei'eloped,  did  not  certainly  come  from  Christian  feeling ;  but  their 
operation  has  actually  led  to  a  useful  result  The  consistories,  since 
that  time,  are  earnest  in  reminding  the  clergymen  of  their  doty,  in  exer- 
cieing  a  diligent  aupervisioo  of  schools  and  instruction.  The  demre  of 
the  teachers  to  be  on  the  footing  of  servants  of  the  state,  has  not  as  yet 
been  granted.  The  latest  rescript,  of  February  28, 1857,  declared  anew 
that  they  were  in  the  service  of  the  communes,  not  in  that  of  the  state; 
but  the  government  interests  itself  with  much  favor  for  the  increase  of 
their  salaries,  and  this  subject  is  occupying  iC  even  now.  Thus,  we  may 
designate  the  period  last  past  as  that  of  care  for  the  teachers. 

New  school-houses  are  springing  up  every  where,  especially  for  the 
so-called  sopplemeniary  schools  (NeberuduiUiL)  At  every  mile,  and 
even  at  shorter  distances,  they  are  found,  in  some  of  the  circles ;  and 
even  where  want  of  means  prevents  new  school-houses  from  being 
erected,  the  school  anthoritles  have  at  least  procured  appropriate  dwell- 
ings in  connection  with  them;  whereas,  previously,  the  school-room  was 
the  teacher's  only  tenement  during  the  day,  and  the  attic  at  night  The 
governments  have  afforded  important  aid  to  poor  communes,  from  the 
funds  of  Uke  circles.  The  latest  regulation  (of  Hay  15,  1B57,)  which 
has  been  published,  lays  down  new  principles,  for  the  religious  duty  of 
school  teachers,  in  a  truly  Christian  ^irit,  from  the  preparatory  instruo 
tion,  up  to  the  age  of  emplc^ment  in  a  regolar  vocation.  Thus,  Ba- 
varia, and  its  present  government,  are  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having 
done  their  duty  to  the  schools,  not  only  on  paper,  but  in  fact.  We  have 
not  here  room  to  discuss  the  influence  of  the  educators  Stephani,  Gra- 
ser,  and  Niethammer,  on  the  operations  of  the  government,  supporting 
and  promoting  them,  and  sometimes  hindering  them. 

II.  General  OutUne  of  tfte  School  Lavnand  Orgamzaiion. — ^AU 
children,  from  6  to  the  end  of  the  ISth  year,  unless  coming  under  some 
exception,  must  attend  the  schools  (ordioance  of  December  23,  I8Q2.) 
The  lime  of  attending  the  work-day  schools,  for  Protestant  children,  m 
up  to  the  day  of  confirmation.    This  lakes  place  (since  1839,)  in  the 
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13tb  year,  ODreviovily  in  Ibe  14(h,)  on  the  30th  of  April.  Any  one  who 
is  13  by  th«  30th  of  the  month,  may  be  conGnned,  if  properly  prepared. 
In  eztraordinary  cases,  a  private  confirmation  is  given.  Af\er  the  tine  of 
•ttondance  at  the  work-day  eehoola,  begim  that  at  the  Sunday  Echools  j 
prevKxiily  until  the  18th  year,  now  until  the  16th.  No  one  can  receive 
an  appoinEmenl,  or  coDclude  a  muTiagie,  without  aatiifaclory  evidence 
of  having  atleoded  the  Sunday  (or  feast-day)  acbeols.  Such  attaod- 
ance  is  not  required  during  attendance  at  a  Latiu  sohool  or  a  gymna- 
■iiun.  (Law  of  September  IS,  1803.)  Neither  apprentice!  nor  journey- 
men ate  excused  from  iL  Up  to  the  year  1856,  prapoeals  for  lengthen- 
ing the  attendance  at  the  work-day  schaols.  and  ahortening  that  at  the 
feast-day  Beboola,  have  been  decidedly  declined.  In  that  year,  [ha  for- 
mer terra  was  extended,  for  Caiholica  also,  to  the  end  of  the  13th  year, 
with  as  little  disturbance  as  possible  of  existiDg  relationB,  and  the  latter 
term  shortened,  lor  those  of  all  confessioDS,  to  two  years.  The  obliga- 
tion to  attend  ioairuction  in  Christianity  to  the  ISlh  year,  it  his  thus 
ikr  been  refuaed  to  ahorten.  In  order  Chat  school  attendance  may  not 
be  evaded  by  private  instruction,  real  or  pretended,  this  latter  a,  by  a 
bw  of  March  27, 1806,  together  with  institutions  for  it,  placed  under 
■trict  control.  Permiaeion  to  give  private  inBtruction,  is  to  be  granted 
by  the  inferior  authorities.  In  order  that  no  child  may  evade  attend- 
ance, by  going  into  another  cchool  district,  even  for  a  short  time,  there 
is  a  legal  ezamuiation,  at  which  ccrlificatea  are  required. 

School  attendance  being  a  universal  obligatioo,  the  neceaeary  steps 
for  the  organisatioa  aiKl  maintenance  of  sufficient  schools,  oiuat  natu' 
rslly  be  taken.  Theae,  for  primary  irutruction,  are  required  of  the 
achool  com inuDei^  which  atiea  include  several  political  communes.  Pri- 
vate obligations  to  make  such  provision  (of  foundations,  patrons,  &e.,) 
remain  in  force.  The  State  is  also  bound  to  fulfill  promptly  iu  own 
obligations,  under  special  laws  (Law  of  February  18, 1843 ;)  but  it  en- 
deavors to  free  itself  from  responsibility  for  primary  instruction  geDcr-- 
ally.  A  sebool  fee  of  two  kreutzers  weekly  (aud  more  in  the  larger 
towns,)  is  required  from  parents,  where  there  are  no  fre&<chools  or  spe- 
cial Ibundations.  Bach  parish  must  pey  for  poor  soholars,  from  the 
poor's  funds.  It  also  provides  ail  achool  neceesariea  (wood,  &c ;)  paya 
the  taxes  on  the  dwelling,  ground,  and  laodholden'  taxea,  whenever  the 
iDCome  of  the  teacher  does  not  exceed,  if  m  a  village,  300  Rorina,  and, 
if  in  a  city,  400  florins;  and  it  is  responsible  for  erecting  buildiage, 
wherever  special  rights  and  obligatnns  do  not  vary  the  rule-  For  the 
tenement  of  the  schoolmaster  and  seiton,  in  special  localities,  (he 
achool  funds  are  hoUen ;  elsewhere,  the  school  funds  pay  three-fourths, 
and  the  church  funds  one-fourth  of  the  amount  This  peniUon,  how- 
ever, is  made  only  where  the  school-room  is  In  a  separate  house ;  the 
divisnn  being  equal  in  other  cases.  Tbe  parish  mud  also  provide  a 
proper  salary  Cm'  the  teacher.  But  where  the  means  of  the  parish  ren- 
der it  impossible  to  provide  such  an  income,  there  only  may  applicatun 
be  made  for  aid,  to  tbe  funds  of  the  circle ;  and  if  tbe  assistance  granted 
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tnm  the  eaatni  (aai»  of  Iha  circle  is  not  eufficJeat,  tbeo  a  tax  may  be 
levied  upon  the  vicinity,  ir  a  tax  on  the  parish  ia  necenory,  to  procnro 
•choot  neccMaries,  it  i>  laid  b  ihe  propDrtbo  of  the  ordinary  taxes ;  but 
the  rate  Tor  school  utensils  i«  laid  according  to  the  number  of  children. 
The  pariahes  are  not  always  large  enough  to  support  a  ichool  apiece, 
and  several  are  therefore  sometiiDea  conaolidnled  into  one  Bchool-por- 
ish  ;  a  plan  which  ii  ollen  a  hindrance  to  succesBful  ca^peration,  espe- 
cially when  the  levcral  parishes,  thus  jinaed,  are  under  the  jurisdictioa 
of  separate  courts  and  pastora.  The  increase  of  population  every  where, 
and  especially  in  the  manufacturing  diatricu,  has  caused  a  dispropor- 
tion between  the  nnmber  of  pupils  and  teachera.  The  regular  propor- 
tioD  is  60  to  one,  and  that  of  100  to  one  mual  not  ordinarily  be  exceeded ; 
but  it  has  oflen  risen  to  ISO  and  180,  chiefly  because  the  expense  of  Ihe 
first  assistant  has  to  be  bome  hy  the  teachers  themselves.  Peculiari- 
ties of  location  and  climaie,  again,  often  render  it  necessary  to  have 
aniall  schools,  of  not  more  than  25  pupils.  In  oeighborhoods  miogled 
of  those  of  ditfereot  confesnions,  confessional  achools  are  organized, 
whose  expenses  are  borne  hy  those  of  the  respective  confcssiona,  bo  lar 
as  extraordinary  ones  are  incurred  ;  or,  if  there  is  a  conimuital  fund,  the 
necessary  fundb  for  all  parties  are  derived  thence.  A  law  of  May  10, 
1610,  provides  lor  the  obligation  to  attend  school,  in  one's  own  school 
district  The  district  is  bounded  by  the  limils  of  the  parish,  and  «U 
school  children  living  within  it,  are  bound  to  attend  in  that  district. 
Where  there  is  only  one  school,  this  is  true,  without  regard  to  their  con- 
fession ;  religious  instruction  being,  in  that  case,  inirusied  to  a  sepa- 
rate teacher.  In  order  to  avoid  hurting  consciences  in  saeh  ceseB,  spe- 
cial permission  will  be  given  to  attend  a  confessional  school,  if  there  be 
such  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  organization  of  Ihe  higher  authorities  of  school  ioapeciion  baa 
been  repeatedly  chnnged.  A  royal  ordinance  of  March  16, 1S49,  re- 
established the  ministry  of  the  interior  lor  church  and  schools;  which 
consists  of  a  managing  minister,  3  ministerial  councilors,  3  high  church 
and  school  councilors,  and  the  necessary  office  force.  One  of  the  tnio- 
bterial  councilors  will  fulfill  the  duties  of  general  secretary,  by  ap> 
poinlment  of  the  minixter.  Under  Ihe  char^  of  this  department,  are 
ail  maltera  relating  lo  reli^ous  and  moral  training,  and  national  educa- 
Uon,  institutions  of  science  and  art,  the  common  schools  in  particular, 
institutions  for  educating  teachers,  the  preparatiwi  of  documents  relat- 
ing to  the  finances,  and  (within  the  hmits  of  the  fixed  appropriaUom,) 
the  grants  of  public  money  for  these  purposes. 

Under  this  miuistryare  the  eight  governments,  within  an  many  circle*, 
whose  duties  are  defined,  by  the  ordinance  of  December  17,  1835,  to  be, 
the  charge  of  promoting  the  school  and  educalioital  system ;  ntainle- 
nance  of  the  existing  laws  aitd  ordinances;  supervision  of  all  schoola 
within  the  circle,  except  die  higher  institutions  in  the  capital,  and  the 
universities;  oversight  of  the  funds  devoted  to  instroction  (revision  artd 
super-revisionof  the  accounts;)  appropriations  under  Ihe  fixed  amount  ol 
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foDds  for  the  achoola ;  procuring  of  proper  school  buildings ;  organiza- 
Uon  of  new  conunon  sehools,  diBcontiausDce  or  coDsolidatioQ  of  thoae 
already  existing,  delerminatiou  and  rectification  of  school  districts ;  pro- 
curing proper  achool  returns  i  exAmination  of  all  pereons  desiring  the 
office  of  common  school  teacher;  appoiatinent  of  all  teachers  ofcanimoa 
and  burgher  schools,  as  well  in  the  [jreparatory  schools,  unless  the  right 
of  presentation  belongs  to  a  third  person ;  necessaiy  removals,  peniiooa, 
&c ;  supervision  of  conduct  of  persons  employed,  and  over  school  con- 
ferences; iuspeclion;  enTorcementof  discipline.  Appeals  from  dec!  si  ona 
of  controversies  between  teachers  and  pasLors  or  parishes,  as  to  the  re- 
lations of  the  schools,  school  r^giilaliona,  charge  of  building,  &,c.,  were 
formerly  put  in  charge  of  designated  school  councilors  of  the  circle ;  at 
present,  however,  they  are  referred  to  such  councilors  as  tlie  president 
may  think  most  suitable.  As,  however,  the  juriadiclion  of  referees  over 
school  affairs  in  the  circle  seemed  inadequate,  a  circle  school  inspection 
was  appointed  in  1832— consisting  of  four  circle  school  inspectors,  un- 
paid, and  removable — ctuwen  by  the  presidency  of  the  circle,  from  the 
rectors,  professors,  district  and  local  inspectors,  &,c.,  residing  in  or  near 
the  capital  town  of  the  circle,  and  confirmed  by  the  ministry  of  the  in- 
terior. These  attend  the  sittings  of  the  governments  of  the  circle  for 
the  chief  quesiions  relating  to  instruction,  having  a  vote  therein;  and  as 
a  special  committee,  presided  over  by  the  president  of  the  circle, 
ftnd  with  the  aid  of  the  circle  referees,  they  determine  what  resolutions 
shall  be  published  upon  tlie  snnuiil  school  reports.  The  common  schools 
of  every  two  (by  a  late  order  four,)  school  inspection  districts,  must  he 
visited  annually,  either  by  a  school  referee,  or  by  one  of  the  school 
inspectors. 

The  district  school  Inspection  (usually  including  the  schools  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  provincial  court,  from  10,000-to  25,000  inhabitants,) 
together  with  the  district  police,  are  the  immediate  subordinates  of  the 
governmenL  (Instructioa  of  September  15th,  1808.)  Tbe  district  school 
inspector,  nsually  a  dean,  or  some  other  ecclesiastic,  has  the  fallowing 
duties:  enforceiDent  of  the  external  school  ordinancea;  improvement 
of  the  internal  condition  of  the  schools;  direction  of  the  local  school 
inspection.  They  inform  themselves  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  by 
an  annual  journey  of  inspection.  For  larger  towns,  wliose  size  requires 
several  city  inspection  districts,  is  appointed  a  city  school  corninission, 
(or  joint  school  eommisMon,)  composed  of  the  ordinary  members  of  the 
city  achool  board  of  inspecUon.  These  are,  however,  only  appointed  in 
cities  of  the  first  and  second  classes,  which  are  under  the  immediate 
control  of  the  government.  The  immediate  subordinates  of  the  district 
board  of  school  inspection,  are  the  local  boards  of  •chool  inspection.  In 
each  parish,  or  its  dependence,  hnving  its  own  school  there,  is  such  a 
board ;  composed,  in  perishes  without  a  magistrate,  of  the  clergyniao, 
the  ovenenT  (OrtxKrnUh€r,)  and  two  or  three  delegates  from  the  parish 
committees;  in  parishes  containing  magistrates,  (that  is,  town  authori- 
ties, or  the  corresponding  officers  in  the  county,)  of  the  mayor,  the 
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clcrgjrman,  and  rrom  one  to  foar  deputies  Trom  the  coQncilorB  of  the 
muglalrocy.  Where  MVerel  boards  are  needed  for  city  districts,  they 
are  made  up  of  the  clergyman  or  the  diitricC,  or  another  inspector,  and 
a  councilor  of  the  magiBtracy,  to  whoto  may  be  ailded  from  one  to  three 
diMrict  overseers,  ai  extraordinary  memberfl.  All  the  ordinary  membera 
of  the  city  diatrict  boards  of  inspectioD  together  conetttule  the  joint  school 
comtninion.  The  authority  of  the  local  attthoritieB  extend  to  every 
thing  i«laiing  to  the  internal  or  external  relations  of  the  Bchools ;  in 
ioternal  afihira,  as  to  disciplioe ;  in  external  ones,  relating  to  school  land, 
buildings,  fomitore,  inreolory,  order  of  premises,  proper  arrangement 
of  the  Bchool-foom,  local  school  funds,  situatbn  of  the  teacher,  means 
of  supporting  poor  children,  prizes.  In  charge  of  the  local  boards  of 
inspection  are  teachers,  asaistanu,  and  other  subordinate  assistaDta, 
parents  of  pupils,  and  all  residents  of  the  place  who  stand  in  any  rela- 
tion to  the  school ;  and  they  may  Hummon  all  such  to  meet  together 
before  them.  They  have  the  right  of  blaming  or  praising  the  teacher, 
and  of  rewarding  him  from  the  school  funds.     Their  regular  duties  are, 

1.  Monthly  school  conlereiices,  on  the  first  Monday  in  the  month  (to 
attend  to  occurrences  of  importance,  ne^ects  in  relation  to  the  schools, 
eomplaints,  ordinances  from  superiors,  &.c.,)  of  which  reports  are  made; 

2.  Annual  reports  on  the  schools ;  3.  Repeated  and  diligent  visiiation 
of  the  schools,  of  which  reports  must  be  entered  in  their  note-books. 

The  united  operations  of  the  school  inspectors  and  police  of  the  dis- 
trict are  so  arranged  that  the  former  have  charge  of  the  strictly  tech- 
nical management  of  instruction ;  but  school  af&irs  of  a  mixed  character, 
as  tliose  relating  to  the  bounds  of  The  district,  attendance,  building, 
funds,  &.C.,  are  referred  to  both  together;  and  the  inspectors,  except  Id 
reference  to  buildings,  have  the  initiative. 

The  supervision  of  the  schools  is  especially  conducted  by  the  legal 
visitations,  which  sre,  a,  of  the  circle  authorities  and  circle  inspectors. 
The  schools  of  at  least  four  of  the  circles  must  be  visited  thoroughly, 
with  reference  both  to  their  inteniat  and  external  nflairs,  in  the  months 
of  February,  March,  and  April.  The  proceedings  for  the  visitation  are 
nx)et  fully  prescribed  (by  a  law  of  1833.)  even  down  to  the  form  of  the 
report.  They  are  made  by  the  commissary,  in  presence  of  the  chief 
police  officers,  the  district  and  local  school  inspectors,  teachers,  assist- 
ants, and  friends  of  education.  The  wish  of  the  king  is,  Chat  the  princi- 
pal effort  of  the  inspectors  shall  be  "to  bring  back  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion from  the  tendency  which  hasoflate  crept  in  to  mere  training  of  the 
uttderstanding,  and  superficial  overlcnowledge,  to  a  proper  development 
of  the  £aul  Euid  heart,  and  something  of  real  and  permanent  value;" 
b,  annual  visitations  by  the  district  police  authorities  and  inspectors. 
These  are  bound  by  a  form  of  visitation  prescribed  in  detail,  which 
indudes,  in  a  tabular  form,  1.  Examination  on  subjects  of  Inslnjciioo; 
2.  Their  result ;  3.  Further  observations ;  4.  Defects ;  5.  Inspectbn  of 
school  localities ;  S.  Suggestions,  requests,  difficulties ;  7.  Special  obser- 
vations not  proper  for  publication.     The  local  school  inspectors  report  oa 
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1.  TanatkxwiDBcbool  Btatistics;  2.  History  oTlhe  period  pnst;  3.  Con- 
dition or  Bchool,  aod  Btteodaiice ;  4.  Penonai  raattere ;  5.  Order  and 
■muigenieDl ;  S.  Diaciplioe  and  initroction ;  7.  ReBourcea ;  8,  9.  WiiliM 
and  KiggeBtioiu  of  inspeoiorB  and  teadiera ;  bIho  to  be  ia  a  tabular  rorm, 
and  made  at  leaal  four  weeks  berore  the  ezaminaiion.  There  are,  aleo, 
additional  vintatkHM  at  least  four  tiniea  a  year,  since  1851 ;  for  wblch 
about  one  tiuutand  Aorina  a  year  is  allowed  from  the  roada  of  the  circle. 

It  ia  to  bo  qaoflioited  whether  K)  manyTiritB  aperate  bvorably  on  Uh. 
•ehoole.  It  it  a  canMaot  aiato  of  ezamination,  which  does  not  permit 
die  acbooU  to  do  any  qaiet  watii,  tends  to  caose  forcing  of  the  power*  of 
the  pupils,  and  leads  to  a  syitem  of  driving,  for  the  sake  of  shining 
wiUi  koowledge  r«pidly  taken  on,  instead  of  acquiring  it  by  methodical 
acqaiiilion.  Among  the  saperviiting  autboritieB  most  also  he  reckoned 
the  centiaJ  acbool-book  printing  establishment,  which  dates  even  Irom 
(he  kut  centory,  and  trtiicb  is  intended  to  furnish  fnr  the  common 
Mhools,  and  latterly  for  Um  h^her  sdioola  also,  "systemalical"  hooka- . 
A  miniMerial  edictof  July  2lBt,  1849,  diminishes  the  privileges  of  this 
utablishment,  by  declaring  that  it  has  no  monopoly.  It  is  obliged  to 
distributs,  if  its  prints  allow,  one  hundred  and  fifty  florins'  worth  of 
books  to  each  circle;  and  its  further  profits  go  to  the  support  of  widows 
of  school  teachers. 

An  important  department  of  supervision  relates  to  the  qualification  of 
teachers,  and  of  anhordinale  eapeTvising  authorities.  The  table  of 
qnaliflcatioRS  dates  fh>m  1836,  and  includes  statements  of  personal,  officiid, 
and  domestic  relaljans,  and  opinions  on  fitness,  knowledge,  lU^livily,  offlcia! 
efliciency,  general  deportment,  according  to  the  following  scale  of  six 
grades : — Class  I.,  distinguished  attainments ;  being,  a,  remarkably  good, 
and  6,  very  good;  Class  IL,  sufiicient  attainments;  being,  a,  good,  and 
b,  tolerable ;  Class  II.,  deficient  attainments ;  being,  a,  slight,  and,  b,  bad. 

In  this  decision,  reference  is  made  to  the  record  of  quaiificalione,  at 
Uie  close  of  preparatory  instruction,  at  leaving  the  teachers'  seminary, 
at  the  examination  for  appointment,  and  during  actual  service.  The 
qualifying  authorities  are ;  local  and  djalrict  inspectors,  district  police 
authorities,  and  the  circle  government  To  obtain  an  alteration  of  the 
decision,  a  special  government  permission  most  be  had;  and  the  exam- 
ination must  be  repeated  at  the  end  of  five  years.  The  form  for  qaali- 
fying  local  school  inspecton  goes  into  the  ntrooit  detail,  and '  imdodee 
seventeen  heads.  This  Aiill  organization  of  sopervbing  authorities 
■eoures  to  the  stale  a  very  complete  control. 

Thus  far,  nothing  has  been  and  of  the  rights  of  the  church  over 
the  schools.  The  schools  are  considered  state  institutions,  for  the 
mpervision  of  which  the  church  is  made  an  instrument,  although 
the  church  authorities  have  no  rig^t  as  such  to  that  office  ;  and  while,  as 
a  genemi  rale,  the  district  school  Inspeetora  are  chosen  fK>m  among  the 
deans  and  pastors,  sliil  no  ecclesiastical  dignitary  has.  as  such,  a  seat 
as  school  inspector ;  lur  has  he  in  the  higher  school  council.  The  edict 
upon  tlie  imcmaJ  church  aAirv  of  the  united  Protestant  congregaiiona 
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giTea  to  the  high  conaistory  and  the  contiBtorie's  themperriikmorProl- 
MtaDt  religktiH  imtruction  io  the  schools.  Alt  other  instructioo  is  ia  tbs 
department  of  state  police,  and  ia  charge  of  the  goTernroents  and  of  the 
ministiy  of  the  interior.  Bat  in  circles  wtiere  the  Protestants  are  most 
DumerouB,  the  school  referee  ia  to  be  a  Prale«taot,  and  one  of  the  high 
caiincikn  of  auidie*  moat  be  a  Protestant.  (See  eonsistorisl  ordinance 
of  1809,  ia  the  Pastor's  Manual.)  The  bishop*  ataod  b  a  eimibr  rela- 
lioa  to  the  school.  By  appendix  11  to  the  constitution,  they  have  the 
right  of  supervising  religioai  and  moral  instruction,  and  the  religions 
condjiioii  in  institutious  of  religbn  and  instruction.  Their  wishes  will 
be  ascertained  by  questions  on  the  trsining  of  teachers,  Euid  conformed 
to  as  fhr  as  possible  ;  and  the  same  in  the  publication  of  important  laws 
relating  to  the  schools,  so  far  as  concerned  with  instruction  in  religion 
nnd  morals.  Text-books  of  religious  instrucuon  are,  also,  to  be  subject 
(0  their  approbation.    See  ministerial  rescript  of  8lh  of  April,  1852. 

III.  Number,  and  Atttndarux  of  SrWs.— There  are  in  Bavaria, 
(according  to  Hennann,)  4,810  Catholic  schools,  with  5,796  teacliers, 
and  307  female  teachers ;  2,150  Protestant  Bchools,  with  2,669  teachers, 
and  only  8  female  teachers ;  153  Jewish  schooU,  with  157  teachers :  in 
all,  7,113  schools,  with  S,622  teachers,  and  315  female  teachers.  These 
•ehoola  are  attended  by  284,788  male  work-day  scholar*,  and  290,426 
females;  by  178,713  male  Sunday-scholars  and  192,348  females:  in  all, 
946,275.  Their  income  is  2,912,500  fiorins;  being,  from  the  state, 
404,877  a.,  from  the  parishes,  1,103,789  fl.,  from  foundations,  596,089  fl., 
from  private  tources.  807,745  fl.;  with  an  expenditure  of  2,543340  B. 
to  persona,  and  356,108  for  property.  Non-attendance  at  school,  by  any 
child,  can  only  happen  by  great  negligence.  Thus,  in  a  populatioa 
of  about  four  and  a  half  millions,  those  attending  the  work-day  Hchools 
are  about  1  soul  to  7  3-5,  and  the  Sunday  schools  1  to  12 ;  being  13  1-4 
per  cent,  of  the  former,  and  8  1-4  per  cent,  of  the  latter:  in  all,  21  1-2 
per  cerU.  There  are  80  work-day  scholars  per  school,  and  67  scholars 
to  one  teacher.  In  the  year  1835-6,  the  number  of  Catholic  schools 
incieaeed  by  476,  and  of  the  Protestant  by  383.  The  expenditures  in 
that  year,  of  state  money  (from  funds  of  circles)  increased,  by  194,594 
fl.;  from  parish  funds,  by  656,535  fl.;  from  foundations,  133,894  fl.;  and, 
from  private  sources,  it  decreased  by  26,295  B.  Total,  an  increase  of 
959,729  fl.  The  number  of  school  childran  increased  by  64,438.  The 
proportion  between  county  and  city  schools,  i*  stated  only  so  far  as  the 
cities  are  immediately  under  the  circle  governments.  There  are  in 
Bavaria,  east  of  the  Rhine,  in  29  "  immediate  cities,"  197  schools  y  and, 
in  239  police  districts,  5,478.  In  the  Palatinate,  there  are,  in  12  land- 
commissariats,  1,433  schools.  Poor-schooti  exist,  commonly,  only  in  the 
lai^  towns.  The  fact  that  the  poor-children  are  penned  up  jn  separata 
rooms,  and  that  the  basis  of  a  caste  distinction  is  thus  laid,  even  in  the 
school  world,  may  indicate  a  saving  in  the  mmey  accounts,  but,  educa- 
tionally, it  is  certainly  of  evil  tendency.  All  the  children  of  the  people 
ought  to  be  educated  together,  withoutany  such  early  disiioctive  impress 
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npoD  part  Of  them,  of  public  paupen.  Bchoob  of  mechanic  mdea 
have  not  yet  Bpreed  much  in  Bavaria,  even  where  manufactures  ara 
moat  prciBperiouB.  The  ordinaoce  of  January  15th,  1840,  modified  in 
August  1854,  delennineB  the  faclory  hours  of  children  of  the  work-day 
school  age,  exenufling'  a  Christian  care  over  their  health  and  bodily  de- 
relopmeoL  The  working  hours  of  the  youngeat  ^ildren  (of  ten  years 
old,)  are,  at  moat,  nine  hours,  between  6  A.  M.  and  S  P.  M.,  with  two 
boun  of  intermission,  in  three  separate  portions.  The  same  law  re- 
ipjires  their  attendance  upon  a  public  or  prirale  school;  which  is  nul 
to  begin  before  6  A.  M.,  or  to  last  aAer  6  P.  M.  j  and  which  must  not 
c<mtain  more  than  Slly  children  each.  But  the  concession  is  made  to 
the  manufacturing  interest,  that  only  three  hours  daily  are  required  lor 
school  inspection.  But  how  abort  is  the  whole  school  life  of  a  factory 
child!  It  is  thus  that  the  exlensian  of  manufncturing  hindera  the  sym- 
metrical development  of  common  school  instruction. 

Under  so  foTorable  a  ccmdition  of  schools,  it  can  only  exceptionally 
happen  tbat  any  individual,  immediately  ailer  leaving  aehool,  shall  be 
unable  to  read  or  to  write  as  much  as  ia  absolutely  necessary.  But  the 
attainments  made  at  school,  often  very  good,  (and  of  the  city  schools 
even  more  might  be  said,)  are  preserved  only  where  the  graduate's 
occupation  is  such  as  to  furnish  continued  practice.  Where  the  external 
senses  and  physical  powers  are  chiefly  occupied,  much  knowledge  and 
many  attainments  are  lost  Even  the  Sunday  schools  show  a  continual 
retrogression,  which  their  few  hours'  duration  can  not  prevent  The 
greatest  loss,  however,  is  of  real  knowledge ;  which  is  oflen  hurriedly 
crowded  in  upon  the  memory  shortly  before  an  examination,  before  the 
externa]  or  internal  faculties  are  welt  developed ;  in  which  case,  all 
such  acquisitions  very  soon  become  confused  together.  Wherever  a 
religious  life  prevails,  maintained  by  a  steady  attendance  upon  divine 
service,  reading  Qod's  word,  dtc,  the  remainder  of  the  school  acquisi- 
tions are  found  to  be  more  fully  preserved.  Military  authorities  com- 
plain of  the  number  of  recruits  who  lack  the  moat  indispensable 
knowledge ;  but  this  will  not  represeut  an  average  for  Bavaria ;  because 
the  sons  of  families  which  expend  the  moat  care  upon  inatniciion,  oQen 
avoid  military  service,  their  places  being  filled  from  the  bwest  class 
of  peo[rie.  Many  complaints  are  also  made  from  jails  and  houses  of  cor- 
rection of  the  entire  destitution  of  school  knowledge  of  the  criminals ; 
but  these  are  quite  as  frequently  abandoned  men,  who  defy  both  the 
dMcipline  of  the  schools  and  the  punishments  of  the  prison.  Ought 
not  llie  statistics  to  show  that  there  are  as  many  educated  criminals  as 
uneducated?  These  defects  of  education  show  tbat  the  common 
schools  can  not  accomplish  what  ia  in  some  quarters  required  of  them. 
Thorough  practice  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  is  better  than 
wandering  at  pleasure  in  the  labyrinth  of  real  studies.  If  the  present 
extent  of  studies  is  not  the  right  one,  even  under  the  best  organization 
and  methods,  still  it  is  evident  that  they  produce  too  much  good  to  allow 
of  wishing  them  circumscribed. 
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IV.  hittriar  orgtadxatum  (^  the  mAoob — "nie  buii  <^  the  K^twd 
■ubdiTuiona  is  a  triple  elaMJfiaation  of  city  and  countiy  Mhooh:  name- 
ly, preparatory  cIbm,  and  claM  I.,  (tha  MipamtioD  of  which  gWea  a 
dirimm  mio  four  cUuks,)  and  elassea  H.  and  III. ;  the  latter  three  being 
more  often  named  hi^,  middle,  and  lower  clast.  These  are  mbdirided 
u  the  number  of  scholan  and  of  teacbera  may  admit  In  the  larger 
cities,  the  three  higher  classes  are  divided  into  seven,  one  for  each 
year;  and  theee,  again,  into  boya'  and  girls'  olnseesi  •»  that  we  have 
liu  following  table  of  olasaee  in  a  city  school : — 

A.  1.  prepsralary  olsss,  mnlly  both  boys  and  girk,  6th  to  Tth  jetr. 
U.  lowM  oIbh,  boys,  girls,  diTislnn  s,    Ttb  to    8th  year. 
«       «       "        "         "b,    8thto9th" 

B.  m.  iniddla  "        "        "         "«,BWitt>]Oth" 

«        "       "        «         "      b,10tfa(ollth    " 

C.  IV.  higbor   "       »        "         "      e,  lltblo  13(h    " 

"  "  "  "  b,  13Ui  to  IS(h  " 
On  ibis  plan,  for  mstanoe,  are  organieed  the  ecboola  in  Augsburg,  la 
Nuremberg  there  are  74  schoal-classes,  with  63  defioitive  teachers^ 
end  11  amBtanis.  In  Fiirth  there  are  supplementary  claases  for  the 
weaker  acholars,  wIm  can  not  beep  up  with  the  resL  But,  in  many 
•eboola,  one  teacher  has  to  instruct  all  three  dassee  in  one  room.  The 
time  of  instmction  ia  five  hours  daily,  in  the  so-called  nhole  sehoole. 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  anemcrane  are  vacations.  In  the  section,  or 
half-day  schools,  which,  however,  are  established  only  exceptional ly, 
each  section  must  he  instructed  three  hours  daily,  in  which  case  the 
teacher  loses  hit  golden  rest  of  Wednesday  adernoDn;  and,  on  Satur- 
days, two  hours  each :  in  all,  thirty-four  hours  a  week.  Two  or  three 
hours  of  instruction  are  required,  daily,  in  the  summer  schools  in  the 
country;  and  in  sectional  schools,  the  higher  section  has  two  lioors,  and 
the  beginners  one — beginning,  where  practicable,  at  6  A.  M.  The 
■nmmer  school  begins  Hay  1st,  and  ends  November  1st  The  vacations 
of  the  country  schools  come  in  harvest;  two  weeks  for  the  early  harvest 
and  two  for  the  later,  as  the  locality  may  require.  City  schools  have 
only  fourteen  days'  vacation.  The  regulation  course  of  instruction  of 
1804  and  IBll  gives  a  special  course  of  instruction  and  a  time-bill,  which 
are  given  out  at  examinatiDn,  and  must  not  be  varied  from.  Single  city 
school  commissions  and  district  boards  ofinspection  work  ader  a  uniform 
plan,  arranged  on  the  basis  of  the  regulation  conrse,  and  approved  by 
the  king.  Every  course  of  instruction  must  include  the  following 
subjects. 

1.  Religion.  WiAte  the  Lutheran  church,  the  limit  of  this  is  a 
knowledge  of  the  six  chief  portions  of  Luther's  small  catechism.  Text- 
books are,  Luther's  small  catechism,  with  texts  as  comment  and  explana- 
tion for  teachers;  Dr.  Bockh's  Guide;  Lobe's  House,  School,  and 
Church  Book ;  H.  Caepari's  Luther's  small  Catechism  explained,  (this 
for  the  children ;)  Irmischer's  Guide,  and  Extracts  from  Spencw's  Cale- 
cbiam;  Wucbercr's  Guide  through  the  Catechism,  &,c    The  united 
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P&latinat«  tuea  Ebrvd'a  Catechinn,  coni]Hled  from  the  Heidelberg 
Catechiim  and  Lalber's  The  CathoIiB  church  use*  the  Etioceaan  Cat«- 
chiuii,  by  n  Jenit,  which  i*  uauallr  colled  the  Oerman  Catecbism,  and 
whoae  uaefulneM  ia  hi^ly  apcricen  of. 

2.  Biblical  Hiitory.  From  Zaha'a  Biblical  Hialoriea,  and  the  Calw 
"Twice  two  aod  &%;"  the  Catholic  cburob,  aAer  Christoph  von 
JBchraid. 

3.  Memorizing;  of  matter  Tnini  the  Bible,  catecbem,  and  hyroa-book. 
The  number  of  texta  to  be  leanied  is  485 ;  of  hymB,  40 ;  J.  F.  E.  Buch- 
mann's  Plan  for  Learning  Texta  by  HesrL  For  the  preparatory  clauei 
ia  need  the  so-called  God  manual ;  or,  Trvie  Firat  tnstraction  about  Qod. 

4.  Beading ;  which,  by  the  law  of  April  24, 1811,  holds  the  firat  place, 
and  ia  taken  as  the  eapecial  meaaure  of  the  periodt  of  inatruction ; 
technical  reading  belongiog  to  the  Urat  claaa,  lofTieal  to  the  aecond,  and 
eathetic  to  the  third;  the  latter,  however,  being  puraued  only  where  the 
children  are  within  an  netbetic  circle  at  home.  Manuals;  Bavarian 
loatructor  and  Reading-book ;  Ludwig  and  Heiniach ;  Instructor  and 
Reading-book.  Poland ;  Httberlein,  Schmidt ;  Firal  Instructor  for  Chil- 
dren; Krumbacher's  Reader,  &e. 

5.  Writing.  In  the  firat  clat*  ia  required  the  writing  of  single  letters, 
ayllablea,  and  worda ;  ia  the  aecond,  continued  technical  instraction,  with 
■pecial  reference  to  calligraphy ;  in  the  third,  eapecial  reference  to  calli- 
graphy, aller  the  model  copiea  preacribed  by  the  law  of  Bavaria. 

6.  7.  Orthographical  exerciaea  (spelling  by  wriling,  written  aen- 
tenees.)  in  connection  with  practical  gramntatical  exercises  (without  any 
special  text-book,)  beginning  in  tlie  2nd  period,  and  extending  up  to 
separate  written  documents  (letters,  accounta,  receipta,  &e.)  The  aub- 
ject-matter  is  preacribed  in  detail  for  the  three  classes.  The  required 
books  are,  Quide  to  Calligraphy  and  Dictation  Exercises,  Danheimer^r 
Kempten.  Pariaof  the  calligraphy  from  the  former,  with  copies,  may 
be  had  in  Bayreuth  and  Nordlingen,  and  copies  at  the  central  book 
eatablishmenU  The  inBlrucIion  in  German  is  based  upon  the  Manual 
of  Heinisch  and  L.  Offinger,  Engelbrecbt,  Pflug,  F.  Z.  Klaas  of 
Munich,  Ac. 

8.  Arithmetic  Aa  far  as  the  rule  of  three,  the  chain  mle,  and  the 
easiest  fractlona  Manuals ;  Arithmetic  for  the  Bavarian  Schools,  from 
the  eentral  book  establishment ;  Henner*s  Head  and  Mental  Arithme- 
tic; Erhard's  Scholar  in  Arithmetic;  Collection  of  Problems  for  the 
Nuremberg  Common  Schools;  Arithmetic  for  Home  and  School,  &c 

9.  Geography.  The  law  says  of  this,  and  particularly  of  that  of 
Bavaria,  that  "  It  is  no  recommendation  to  a  teache)',  that  he  promotes 
instruction  in  geography  at  the  expense  of  other  studies."  The  present 
king  b  much  inlereeted  in  the  study  of  Bavarian  history.  For  this  pur- 
pose prizes  are  given,  being  copies  of  Twelve  Pictures,  from  the  Lives  of 
Bavarian  princes,  and  (more  for  the  Catholic  schools,)  History  of  Bavaria 
in  Piotures,  by  Thomas  Driendl.    Many  histories  of  the  country,  for 

Q  scbools,  have  lately  been  produced,  both  in  prooe  and  verse; 
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but  a  well-arranged  chrooologieal  *eriei  of  clear  nanBtires,  tram  tbe 
hieloiy  of  Bavaria,  U  yet  needed. 

10.  Singing.  The  love  of  munc,  eopecially  Tor  chorch  mnaie,  and 
strictly  national  popular  «ong,  is  required  to  be  maintained  and  [mo- 
moted  aa  much  aa  poceible.  Manuals  are,  Cbuich  Choral  Book ;  Kraiu- 
eold'e  ColleclioQ  of  Songa;  Small  Collection,  by  several  teachers  in 
Erlangen,  &c.;  Hohmann's  Practical  Course  of  InslrucUon  in  Sing- 
ing, 4i.e. 

11.  Drawing,  formerly  obligatory  through  all  three  periods,  k  now 
carried  only  far  enough  to  aflbrd  a  means  of  distingiiishing  talent;  and 
i*  atudied  only  on  Sundays  and  feast  days.  There  are  about  26  special 
drawing  scbools,  in  which  are  employed,  at  preaeot,  about  266  teachers. 

Industrial  schooU  are  organized  in  connection  wilh  the  common 
sebools,  but  as  yet  most  advantageously  in  the  cities.  At  present  there 
are  1,650  industrial  scbools,  vrith  1,963  teachers.  Each  school  must  have 
its  industrial  garden.  The  course  of  instruction  is  the  same  for  both  citf 
and  country  schools ;  and,  "  although  this  is  arranged  chiefly  for  the  ciiy 
and  burgher  schools,  their  larger  scope  has  not  at  all  interfered  with 
their  application  to  the  country  schools."  Different  courses  would  be  as 
gnat  an  evil  as  a  different  education  for  city  and  country  school-teachers. 
This  ivoutd  bring  about  an  unfriendly  distinction  between  the  city  and 
cotintry  population ;  and,  moreover,  the  great  spread  of  manuracturing 
establish  me  ntH  would  make  it  difficult  to  fix  a  line  of  distinclion.  One 
course  of  instruction,  one  mode  of  training  teachers,  is  the  rule,  and,  in 
practice,  careful  reference  to  the  very  various  circumstances  of  the  life 
of  the  pco[de.  No  course  of  lessons  is  prescribed,  but  only  general 
]winci|deB  are  laid  down.  According  to  the  original  plan,  four  hours 
ahonld  be  employed  in  instruction  about  God,  three  on  men,  four  on  na- 
ture, three  on  art,  six  on  language,  four  on  number  and  size ;  in  all 
twenty-four.  According  to  the  plan,  as  modified  in  1811,  the  lessons,  in 
Noreinberg  lor  example,  are  arranged  as  follows : — 

Fi^xnlofT  CkH.  Ldw«.  Hiddk.  Hifiw. 

BeligioD 1  a  S  3 

BibliMl  Hislt^ 2  S  S  a 

Bssding 5  6  4  S 

WriUag 5  4  3  3 


Geography — 

Nslaral  HirtMy — 

History — 

iDtaitional  InstmctioD S 


The  methods  of  instruction  vary,  according  to  the  theories  which 
have  prevailed.    The  views  of  Stephani  and  Graaer  sUll  have  influence; 
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but  a  careRil  eclecticiam  fiodi  &vor  with  the  Buthorities,  who  judge  by 
reaults,  without  competlJDg  the  use  of  aoy  method.  It  is  a  rule  that 
every  school  ahmll  begin  and  end  with  prayer,  according  to  the  rormula. 
The  "Riiuaifor  a  CompkleMomiTig  Service,"  (not  very  much  uaed,)ooa- 
taioB,!,  salutation }  2,iinging;  3,  readiogtheBible;  4,  prayer  and  biblical 
ioslruction ;  5,  singing ;  6,  benediction,  and  a  ehort  pause.  This  is  com- 
toonly  ahorteoed.  Reiigioua  inatruction  is  given  tno  hours  a  week,  by 
a  minister,  and  four  by  the  teacher;  the  arrangement  being  auch,  that 
(be  (alter  has  charge  chiefly  of  exercises  in  memory,  biblical  history, 
and  eX[daaatioaB  of  words,  and  the  former  of  (be  religious  inslruction 
proper.  Punctual  attendance  at  church  is  most  strictly  enjoined  upon 
children  of  ecbool  age,  and  they  have  a  separate  place  in  church,  with  a 
leacbcr.  The  children  in  the  commoo  schools  are  but  little  employed 
in  studying  at  home;  the  schools  being  to  be  made  not  audience-rooms, 
but  ioatniction'rooma ;  and  the  hardest  of  the  worit  not  being  to  be  put 
off  on  home.  .School  diaries,  for  the  entry  of  any  ideas  which  may  oc- 
cur, are  used  here  and  there,  but  not  generally ;  the  Dote-books  contain 
the  history  bjA  chronology  of  each  school,  and  the  regulations  made  in 
it  The  schdars  are  gradnated  after  a  regular  examination,  held  once 
a  year,  by  the  district  board  of  inspection ;  and  is  evidenced  by  the  cer- 
tificate of  graduation,  which  must  be  produced  at  marriage,  taking 
posaessbn  of  property,  && 

The  efficiency  of  the  schools  is  to  be  felt  onteide  the  school-room, 
but  without  interfering  with  domestic  rights.  It  is  not  the  domestic 
mipdemeanors  of  the  scholars,  but  those  committed  in  their  intercourse 
with  each  other  on  the  public  highways,  in  a  sphere  as  near  to  the 
schools  as  to  the  home,  that  the  schools  are  to  have  cognizance  of  The 
schools  possess  a  portion  of  police  authority,  in  order  that  the  children 
may  not  faU  into  the  hands  of  the  police.  Parents  who  take  their 
dulren  to  dances,  &e.,  are  warned  by  the  local  school  inspection  board ; 
and,  in  case  of  a  repetition,  they  may  either  be  punished  by  the  same 
aothority,  or  handed  over  to  Uie  police.  The  school  discipline  is  not  a 
pedanlical  application  of  a  school  code  carried  into  detail.  The  school 
ordinances  are  only  single  disciplinary  determinations,  on  tavern-haunt- 
ing, Ac  While  a  Draconian  strictness  is  not  used,  that  (eiee  philan- 
thropism  is  avoided  which  would  manage  the  often  very  unrestrained 
body  of  scholars  by  allurements  and  caresses.  Corporeal  punishment  is 
pennitted,  but  the  utmost  caution  is  enjoined.  Boxes  on  the  ear  are 
fbrbtdden,  and  punishment  by  blows  is  to  be  resorted  to  only  in  the 
eztremest  necessity,  upon  an  order  from  the  school  authorities,  and  in  the 
school  i  the  school  discipline  being  a  branch  of  the  disciplinary,  not  of 
the  police,  penal  authority.  It  was  a  former  ^hion  to  operate  upon 
the  minds  of  the  scholars  by  public  commendationB,  with  public  parade; 
and  the  resalt,  in  the  country  schools,  was  harmful.  The  choice  of  tak- 
ers of  prizes  is  now  a  much  more  delicate  affair,  as  they  are  choaen 
from  a  general  estimate  by  the  teacher,  not  on  special  prize  exercises. 
I  peofde  do  not  understand   bow   rightly  to  estiiuntB  soch 
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rewards ;  and  they  make  diicordi  at  home  and  Id  the  Tillage.  Id  womt 
places  iretteU  (a  kind  or  paitry)  were  diatribated  to  all. 

The  Sunday  and  feaat-day  aohoola  are  mainly  intended,  according  to 
theplai]  orinatructionof  ISlt,  to  contioue  the  achool  instructioo.  and  to 
fill  out  such  atudies  aa  remabed  incomplete.  The  studies  are  arrajiged 
with  this  viewj  and  are  Ibe  aame  aa  tboae  in  the  work-day  schoola.  In 
uUMt  placea  they  caa  be  no  more  than  a  repetition  of  what  was  learned 
io  the  work-day  scliDols.  By  a  miniaterial  order  of  April  22ad,  1347, 
they  are  "  in  the  moat  critical  period  of  youth,  to  direct  their  develop- 
ment  into  moral  independence,  and  to  conRrm  them  in  it;  to  preserve 
the  young  men  from  coameneaa  and  licentiousnesa,  to  preeerve  in  the 
young  women  a  sense  of  modeaty  nnd  honor,  and  Io  protect  and 
•trengthen  the  religioui  element  in  both."  A  difficult  task  i  The 
■exea  are  to  be  kept  separate,  and  inatructed  two  houra  each ;  so  that, 
where  there  ia  only  one  teaeber,  he  will  have  four  honrs  work.  The 
time  is  arranged  in  1  hour  instruction  in  Christianity,  (in  the  church.) 
and  1  1-2  hour  in  Sunday-school.  The  mode  of  instruction  is  chiefly 
by  lecturing.  The  results  of  the  Sunday-schools  (for  whose  benefit  not 
much  pedagogical  provision  haa  been  made,)  are  on  the  whole  not 
great ;  the  teacher  acea,  from  year  to  year,  the  attainments  of  his  schol- 
ars decreasing  from  year  to  year,  and  the  edifice,  which  he  has  built 
with  so  much  pains,  fLLiling  down  again.  While  this  fact  ought  to  lead 
to  a  more  effective  organization  of  the  Sunday-schools,  the  steps  taken 
by  the  chamber  during  ISdfi,  have  only  reaulted  in  abridging  the  period 
of  the  Sunday-school  course  to  the  sixteenth  year,  in  order  to  avokl 
interference  with  the  domestic  and  industrial  relatiMW.  Instead  of  ap- 
plying a  reformation,  the  knot  has  been  cut  The  victory  ia  one  id 
materialiara. 

V.  Condition  of  the  teachen.  The  teacher  is  the  aoul  and  life  of  the 
■chools ;  and  hia  situation  therefore  demands  special  attention.  Bava- 
rian teachers  are  entitled  "  sdiool- teach  era,"  or  "German  teachere." 
The  common  people,  however,  mostly  use  the  names  caotw,  rector,  or 
ehoir-fector,  which  are  notofGcially  known.  The  "German  teacher"  is 
either  of  boys  or  girls;  of  the  let,  2nd,  or  3rd  class,  there  being  do  dia- 
iinction  of  rank.  The  names  of  principal  school  and  supplementary 
school  (the  former  for  the  paraonage  school,)  are  not  officially  recog- 
nized. Every  school  with  a  minimum  income  of  250  florins  is  a 
"definitive"  school,  and  has  a  definitive  teacher.  In  achools  with  only 
300  florins  of  income,  are  employed  substitutes,  permanent  and  unmar- 
ried. There  are  also  permanent  and  temporary  aasiatanta  employed  Sx 
sickly  teachers  and  overburdened  ones.  All  such  substitutes  and  assist- 
ants are  provisory  only ;  the  organization  of  a  definitive  school  being 
always  the  object  aimed  aL  The  class  of  achool  masters,  (ichuihalUr) 
tn  what  are  called  unorganized  schoola,  of  which  the  incorporated  and 
unincorporated  trades  have  been  deprived,  is  almost  extinct  They 
have  mostly  been  admitted  into  the  regular  organization  by  a  special 
examinauon.    But  few  of  them  were  removed,  imd  thoae'  for  financial 
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rfOKHia.  The  regulation  ef  1B36  Tor  the  tnining  or  laachera  vra« 
•abjected,  by  the  onlinaace  ot  ISth  of  May,  1857,  (of  whioh  we  can 
oDly  give  a  pariial  account)  to  a  reviiion  nbich  will  have  the  effect  of 
causing  those  educaUd  for  the  office  of  teacher,  not  only  to  be  furoiabed 
with  the  necessary  knowledge,  bkit  to  be  sabjectedio  a  thoroiigh  training 
of  the  character.  The  mere  inatmctioo  ia  to  be  reduced  in  proportion, 
and  the  new  training  to  be  rendered  more  permaneat  in  effect  This 
design  of  the  whole  coarse  of  inctructioo  is,  to  educate  teadiera  true  to 
their  failh  and  their  church,  devoted  to  the  king  and  the  throne,  obedi- 
ent lo  the  lawH,  simply  yet  thoroughly  taugfat,  interested  in  their  calling, 
and  fond  of  the  young.  The  education  of  teachers  includes  the  pre- 
liminary, that  ia  the  seminary,  and  the  continuation  of  it,  after  the 
■eminary.  The  preliminary  course  is  to  begin  at  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth year,  or  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  and  is  three  yeara 
long.  The  pupils,  or  school-apprentices,  are  admitted  to  it  upon  an 
examination  by  the  Joint  commissioa  for  the  district ;  and  are  taught, 
pertly  in  the  preparatory  aerainariei  of  the  district,  wliich  are  under  a 
clergyman  or  schooi-teacher  as  principal,  and  partly  put  in  charge  of 
teachers  authorized  for  (he  purpose,  end  mostly  in  the  country  or  in 
sniHller  cities^  that  the  school-apprentices  may  be  accustomed  to  simple 
habits.  The  course  of  instruction  includes,  beside*  the  studies  of  the 
German  achools,  muB~ic,  drawing,  and  agricultural  economy ;  all  upon  a 
■triclly  prescribed  plan.  Between  tlie  enda  of  the  sixteenth  and  twen- 
tieth year,  the  school-apprentice  who  is  [Aysically  sound,  and  who  haa 
the  means  of  support,  either  his  own  or  frmu  assured  sources,  and  also 
the  necessary  testimonials  of  preparation,  may  be  admitted  into  the 
•eminary,  upon  an  especial  examination,  before  a  government  commi*- 
sary,  a  delegate  of  the  church  authority,  an  inspector,  and  a  teacher 
of  the  seminary.  Here  he  passes  through  a  two  years'  course,  whose 
chief  studies  are  religion,  language,  arithmetic,  writing,  music,  the  sub> 
ordinate  church  services,  and  the  theory  of  education,  witli  the  second- 
ary ones  of  general  useful  knowledge  and  drawmg ;  ell  according  to  a 
strictly  prescribed  plan,  there  being  eleven  hours  daily  of  instructioa 
and  exercises.  The  pupils  all  live  in  tbe  seminary  buildings,  except 
Jew*.  The  seminary  has  an  in^tector,  at  a  salary  of  from  SOO  to  1200 
florins,  (the  salary  having  recently  been  somewhat  varied,)  who  is  to  be  a 
clergyman;  a  prefect,  with  salary  of  from  500  to  800  fl.;  a  second  teacher, 
with  from  400  to  600  fl ,  who  is  to  be  a  professianal  teacher ;  beside! 
assistants  from  those  in  training  for  teachers,  monitors  from  the  pupils, 
a  farmer,  and  a  steward.  With  each  seminary,  a  school  of  practice  is 
connected.  There  are  (en  seminaries:  in  Straubiug,  Freising,  Speier, 
Kaiseralautem,  Bamberg,  Altdorf,  Eichstftdt,  Sehwabach,  Wartzburg, 
and  Lauingen,  having  13  Gxed  teachers  and  65  asBistants.  There  are 
DO  private  teachers'  seminaries.  The  number  of  pupils  is  as  follows: 
iBt,  Catholics,  in  first  course  1S7,  in  sec«nd  167,  in  all  354 ;  2nd,  Prot- 
estants, in  first  eaune  84,  in  second  80,  in  all  164.  Total,  518;  of  whom 
seven  are  Jews.  Expenses,  69,000  florins.  About  tbe  year  1833-33, 
Mo.  IB.— [Vol  VI.,  No.  1.]— 19. 
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the  number  of  iiwtitutiona,  teachen,  and  Kbolara  JDcreaMcL  But  then 
has  been  an  iocreating  demand  for  aaaiataaia,  in  ooniequence  of  the 
hoB^'genenil  organization  of  the  Bcbgol*,  and  the  inrreaae  of  attend- 
ance— there  being  from  nine  to  ten  year*  before  definitive  employment 
aa  a  teacher.  There  ii  a  want  of  such  avistaate,  not  very  definitely  felt, 
but  leading  to  the  reorganization  of  some  occasional  school*.  The  circle 
governmenta  uw  all  the  meatia  in  their  power  to  increaae  the  number 
of  candidates  by  lupportiog  preparatory  sludents,  teachen,  and  pupibj 
and  by  important  aid  to  those  in  the  seminariea;  aa  much  aa  2,900  fl., 
for  examine,  being  given  to  those  of  the  seminary  at  Schwabach.  The 
allowances  are  as  high  m  SO  florins.  At  the  same  time,  the  sapply 
of  teacher*  from  teachers'  families,  their  most  natural  source,  decreases; 
a  large  number  of  pupils  coming  frora  the  poorer  class  of  small  mechan- 
ics. An  increase  of  salaries  will  not  increase  the  number  of  teachers 
as  rapidly  as  is  desired,  for  there  is  e  feeling  among  the  people  which 
desires  and  will  have  a  degree  of  material  prosperity  impossible  in  the 
the  Btaiion  oftescher.  The  seminaries  have  fourteen  days'  vacation  at 
Easter,  and  six  weelts  in  autumn;  and  there  is  a  graduating  cxnm- 
ioation  belbre  the  same  commission  as  al  enuance.  But  few  are  marlied 
I.  1  j  from  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  all  the  candidates,  I.  2;  the  mark  IIL 
1,  necewitates  a  repetition  of  the  course;  and  III,  2,  dismisuon.  Pu{h1s 
receiving  a  certificate  of  capacity  are  termed  ''school-service  expect- 
ants," and  may  be  employed,  after  one  year's  practice,  as  assistants,  and, 
al\er  two  years  more,  as  substitutes.  All  teachers  in  office  roust  attend 
the  institutions  for  continued  instructioD,  under  the  charge  of  a  district 
school  inspector,  or  of  a  local  school  iuspeclor,  named  by  the  circle  gov- 
ei^ment.  These  operate  by  conferences  (at  least  six  in  a  year,)  written 
tasks,  (four  a  year.)  criticism  on  thent,  conversation,  catechetical  and 
musical  exercises,  books,  and  periodicals.  The  reports,  with  a  private 
report  are  made  to  the  circle  governments.  In  eacb  school  inspection 
district,  a  school  library  is  to  be  founded.  There  are  no  other  teachers' 
associations.  The  examination  for  situations  takes  place,  usually,  al\er 
four  years,  at  the  seminary,  before  the  same  commission ;  except  that, 
for  seminary  teachers,  selected  school  inspectors  are  substituted.  Theie 
are  no  examinations  for  promotbn.  An  appointment  is  received  afler 
ftom  nine  to  ten  years  of  provisory  service,  unless  the  candidate  has 
had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  a  place  under  some  patron.  About  a 
fourth  of  all  the  places  are  at  the  disposal  of  such;  in  some  cases  under 
the  -parish,  (in  ibe  Palatinate  in  most  casesj  and  in  others  under  the 
landed  proprietors. 

The  appointment  of  teachers,  as  well  as  their  suspension  and  dismis- 
sion, is  in  the  hands  of  the  circle  government;  and  preiBentatJons  to 
places  must  be  confirmed  by  iL  Presenialions  cau  be  made  only  of 
teachers  who  have  passed  examination;  and,  for  cities,  only  of  those 
merited  I.  Appointments  to  united  school  and  church  appointment^ 
must  have  the  consent  of  the  circle  government  and  of  the  church 
authorities;  but  the  government  is  the  determining  and  appointing 
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bodf.'  An  ^ipoiitliaeiit  to  the  miaiBtiy  rnnat  be  answered  within  eight 
dajra.  The  tax  on  appointmeats  ia  about  10  per  cent  of  the  iocome, 
«icliuive  of  what  ia  paid  fbr  aaaiatanta.  Appointment*  must  be  made 
within  the  circle.  The  teacher,when  appointed,  is  "definiijve;"  that 
ia,  he  can  be  remored  only  on  acconat  of  special  misconduct,  or  con- 
firmed uoSlnea.  A  definite  appointment  does  not  remove  any  liability 
to  public  aerrice,  and  gives  no  claim  to  the  privilegea  of  public  service. 
The  mininiura  salary  is,  at  present,  250  florioa.  The  scale  of  October 
12th,  1852,  is:— 

In  cities  of  IM  olsn,  with  3,000  famlliea 400  0. 

"     "    "  Sod     "    with  500— 9,000  families, 3001 

"     "    "3rd     "    and  bnviiB,  under  500  bmiEes, 250fl. 

In  ooDctry  psnshca, SOO  fl. 

AvManta  and  coadjaton,  (oT  old  tescheri,) 150  0. 

An  increase  of  the  ealaries  of  from  SCO  fl.  to  250  fi.  has  been  made, 
which  required,  i a  Middle  Franccnia  alone,  8,149  fl.  The  council  of 
Middle  Francoaia  fixed  in  1837  a  graduated  increase  of  salaries,  baaed 
on  a  number  of  yeara  of  service ;  which,  however,  bas  gone  into  efiect 
only  in  single  cities,  as,  for  example,  Nuremberg.  The  legal  salaries 
range  between  250  and  400  to  500  fi.,  or,  in  ciliea,  as  far  os  600  A.  The 
DDmeroua  patronage  appointments  hinder  any  regular  advancement. 
The  tax  estimate  for  teachers  reaches,  in  oitiea,  400  fl.,  in  the  country, 
300  Q.  For  thoae  tiaving  the  smaller  salanes,  the  parishes  pay  taxes  for 
houie  and  ground,  and  dominical  taxes,  (that  is,  landholder's  taxes,  aa 
tilka,  dtc)  The  achool  buildings  arc  taxed  among  real  estate,  and  also 
permanent  additional  services,  as  cantor,  organist,  sexton.  An  nllowol 
additional  employment  is  that  of  parish  clerk,  reference  to  which  is  had  in 
the  teachers'  seminaries.  Teachers  also  have  a  portion  of  land  from 
the  parish  commons.  Thus,  the  average  of  income  of  Bavarian  teachers 
is  325  fl.  Although  the  definitive  service  as  teacher  gives  in  itself  no 
right  to  a  pension,  each  teacher,  when  appointed,  is  obliged  to  enroll 
himself  in  the  pension  institution  for  widows  and  orphans  of  teachers, 
which  ia  sustained  by  contributions  of  members  and  assistance  from  the 
tirde  funds.  From  this,  each  widow  of  a  teacher  receives  an  annual 
petMion  of  40  fl.,  and  in  some  circles  more,  and  (up  to  the  end  of  the 
filleenth  year,)  each  half-orphan  8  fl.,  and  each  orphan  12  fl.,  annually, 
as  aid  in  support  The  circle  of  Middle  Franconia  pays  for  this  pur- 
poee  a  regular  sum  of  2,000  fl..  as  much  for  the  support  of  disabled 
teachers,  1,600  fl.  for  extraordinary  aid,  500  fl.  for  support  of  poor  widotra 
having  no  claim  on  the  pension  institution,  2,144  fl.  pensions  and  pay- 
ments for  support  of  teachers,  their  widows  and  orphans;  and  in  like 
manner  the  other  circles.  The  system  for  pensions  of  teachers'  widows 
needs  revision  and  improvements ;  ae,  although  the  parishes  are  bound 
to  make  up  deficiencies  in  these  pensions,  they  do  it  with  an  ill  will  and 
a  bad  grace.  A  teachers'  orphan-house,  where  orphans  of  sufficient 
capacity  may  be  trained  into  school-teachers,  is  much  needed.  The 
wretched  prospects  for  their  widows  prevents  many  from  becoming 
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teaeherr  Emeriti  teachen  receive  a  retiring  penaion  fram  their  lut 
place,  which  w  increased  rrom  die  circle  fund*.  The  old  and  eidt  are 
etMnmoDly  allowed  an  BMHlant,  and  that  occupy  their  places  anti)  deaiL 
Female  teacbera  are  icarcely  at  all  employed,  except  in  the  Catholic 
church.  Of  a  total  oT  313,  there  are  at  preaeat  only  8  Pmteatanii; 
there  being  no  call  for  them  in  that  cooreaaioii.  There  are  no  public 
ifwtitntioat  Tor  the  education  oT  female  teadiere;  and  the  ordert  areia- 
tereating  themaelves  ia  Uiem.  In  the  InititutioD  of  the  English  Ladiei 
at  Aagaburg,  twenty-foiir  young  women  prepared  themselves,  for  the 
competitive  ezamioatioii  in  I85&-4.  The minislerial  ordinanceof  Jaoa- 
ary  31st,  1636,  regulates  the  private  inalruetioo  of  female  teachers,  and 
their  examination  for  employment 
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The  Weabainfter  Review  for  October,  1S5S,  eontaioe  a  ■ummsry 
of  the  Btate  of  public  inatructioD  in  Fmoce  under  Lcniia  Napoleon — 
which  we  gave  eomewhat  abridged. 

Bdnotiioa  in  Vfnoa  is  divided  into  three  gtnd«s— i>riiiMry,  Mcondary,  and 
•nwrior  instrno^oD, 

I.  The  Gntj^nulaurab-cIiTided  into  lliree  degrees,  (d^KT^e)  each  represented  bj 
■eparste  schoobL  The  tint,  exJMing  fbrmeriy  in  most  hamleu,  aflbrda  tDitraclioii 
in  writing  and  reading,  arithmetio,  geography,  aome  notiutu  of  FrenAi  uid  saored 
history,  and  a  Utile  practieal  geometiv.  The  Moond  d^ree,  ooniisting  in  •choohi 
«(  aterage  aiied  Ttilsges,  merely  a&ords  the  same  iDitrnetion  carried  in  eaok 
braocdi  to  more  pro6cieDCj ;  bnt  the  third  degree,  euating  id  towns  of  any  couse- 
qoenee,  ia  worthy  oT  attention,  ai  pforiding  a  Hnuid  praclioa]  edtraalion  that  can 
torn  ont  yonng  men  lit  to  enlw  on  any  of  the  Dmal  walks  ct  iDdnstrions  life.  Id 
additioa  to  the  elements  ennmerated  in  the  tint  degree,  iti  teaohing  comprisea 
the  whole  of  the  French  history,  and  geometry,  algebn,  in  conDeatioa  »iUi  tha 
latter,  natural  history,  and  the  elements  of  drawing  and  musio.  Two  establish- 
s  of  this  category  in  Paris,  the  Ecolea  Turgot  and  Chaptnl,  have  attuned 
'  nable  eminence;  and  it  was  a  &Yorite  object  with  the  moat  enlightened 
men  m  Franco,  while  choy  had  any  ioSuence  on  government,  to  enoonmge  the 
qiread  of  aimilar  institolianB,  by  them  regarded  as  the  beat  nnrsery  for  sound 
popniaf  adacatkm.  Theae  primary  schoola  in  iheir  different  degreva  ftll  nndor 
two  heads,  oommeroial  and  prirate  (litre.)  Thu  ranoer  have  a  master  named  by 
the  mnnioipalily  on  the  reoommendBtion  of  a  superior  dignitary  of  the  ednoational 
establiahment,  entitled  rector  of  aoademy.  The  nusters  thus  appointed  are  fane- 
tionarla  entirely  dependent  on  anthori^,  and  their  salaries  are  miserably  smalt, 
with  few  en?eptioni  not  eioeeding  501.,  while  they  often  are  l«.  The  latter  are 
Of  ooarae  managed  hy  their  owners,  who,  however,  are  always  subject  to  the 
Bi^nrriaion  of  an  inspeotor,  resident  in  the  capital  oT  eadi  department.  Bnt  this 
is  the  least  of  the  feliars  laid  on  private  instruction.  No  individual  can  open  an 
otaUishment  of  the  sort,  wHhoal  having  first  handed  in  to  the  proper  anthoritiea 
a  oertificate  that  he  has  paved  the  euunination  incumbent  on  schoolmasters,  and 
given  Dolioe  indue  form  of  lua  desire  to  open  a  school  in  a  given  looali^.  It  thMl 
na*  entirely  with  the  anthoritiea  whether  they  will  grant  B  permBoiin),  which 
ibey  can  withdraw  whenever  they  may  (hink  fit,  witliout  aasigning  any  other 
teasoD  than  the  general  one  of  oonadenition  for  public  intereata  and  morals. 
Kow,  agaitut  both  these  kinds  of  establisLmentl  the  government  has  been  waging 
■n  nnrefaiing  and  destmctive  warbre.     •     •     ■ 

The  oongregatiiHi  of  the  Pr^rea  de  la  Doctrine  Chretienne,  addy  devoted  to 
popular  ednoalion,  is  the  ecclesiastical  corporation  chosen  by  the  government  Ba 
lla  agent  on  this  occasion.    ITiis  brotheiliood,  indebtignble,  lealous,  and  most 


taka  the  plaos  of  tba  snppraaDd  o 


I  the  plaos  of 
(•and  theeei 


le  education  at  half  the  prioe  of  an  eataUiihmeat  w  .  . 

who  Uve  apon  their  Mltriea.  And  thiaeompetitkni  bas  been  attended  by  tlie  result 
that  many  oonunnnitics,  already  struggling  under  difficulliea,  have  relieved  them> 
selvea,  with  the  assent  of  government,  from  further  bardoDS  of  handing  thdr 
■Dhod  over  to  the  brethren,  who  willingly  look  on  ihemselves  ita  entire  expense. 
lliaa  ao  attempt  is  now  going  on  to  tprend  nraseteaty  a  network  of  ecclestaslioal 
edacatioD  for  the  lower  nlsstrs  over  France,  in  the  room  of  thst  secnlnr  one  which 
*  WM  prodocing  admirable  reautla.  Tfae  orivatt  institutions  are  naturally  still  more 
•xpoaed  to  deatructioo,  there  being  nothing  whatever  to  ward  from  Ihem  a  judg- 
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meDt  agunst  which  tliere  i>  do  ippcal.    The  owlhion  between 


mitf «  bv  contjaued  _    _ 

ftrror  of  IlugDetwt  devotion,  ind  bw  tbowii  great  aotiiity  in  tlie  canie  of  ediu. 
IkiD.  SuL-li  iiwtitutioD*  have  bten  wted  with  peremptor;  ioterd  letiona,  on  tlw 
■oore  at  publie  welfare  ;  aad  we  ■abjoin  one  of  lliom  to  ihow  ihdr  auBDer.* 

II.  Wliile  primary  iiiitrnction  ia  oonfiaed  lo  elementary  and  practical  edoeslioD, 
•eoondar]'  inalmotioD  N  diatingaiehad  by  ila  omnpleleDeaa,  mlorcing  a  •alentifis 
eflioleituiF'  in  the  nuuen  langlit  in  tbe  in^rior  grade  with  (oaclica)  am  niiinliiiiB, 
with  a  ihoroufth  oourae  of  Latin  and  Grvsk,  Kuiiliah  or  Germaii— the  obnioa 
betwu-D  ihvse  two  langnageB  rnting  with  tlie  atodenl — i4iGlorio,  pbiloamhy, 
Frenoh  IJleralura,  mntht^nutlue,  and  tlie  dementa  of  natnrsi  adenoea,  Ihii*  aflurd- 
ing  a  per^'Ot  daialinl  and  literary  education,  along  with  llie  rudimenta  i^aiuetMe. 
Tbe  eatdbliilimenta  bpaluwing  it  are  the  Lycit;  formerly  royal  mtle^fea,  the  com- 
ninaal  collegia,  and  private  inatllDliona.  With  reterence  to  them,  Fnmoe  baa 
been  mapped  out,  tea  the  pnr|)oee  of  edDoalionsl  anperTiaion,  iolo  a  number  of  dk- 
tricla  called  Mf  a  Jmiea,  preaided  over  by  a  dignitary  called  rector;  inat  aa,  for 
admlDialrBliTc  parpoar,  it  lia*  bi«n  divided  into  departnieDla,  presided  by  the 
pr6fet.  The  Ivrin  aciideniy  dnv*  out,  Iherefure,  eipreaa  an  ednoational  fbundatioo, 
bnl  merely  the  cdlectiie  eiielenou  of  the  lyoeea,  oollcgea,  and  private  institatioaa 
witliin  the  joriidiotiuD  of  a  reolur — a  lingular  UM  of  the  term,  which  baa  often 
led  lo  error  on  the  part  of  penaoM  inHftioiently  acquainted  with  Franoe^ 

Tlie  lyccea  are  all  entirely  anppiirted  by  guvemmsnt,  and  their  teacben 
oooaeqni'iitly  fODOtJcmarie*,  in  uie  itrict  eenac  of  the  word  \  bnl  many  of  tbe  OMn- 
mnnal  coUegea  are  on  a  mixed  fuotiug,  tbe  oommnne  anpplyiDg  the  homeatead  or 
B  (nbvenlion  lo  aome  individual,  who  then  lahea  iu  buardan  on  big  own  acoooot. 
Ko  one  csu  open  a  private  Inalitutioii  without  a  oertiGcale  id  hia  having  taken  Ibe 
degree*  of  Bachelor  and  Licentiate  of  I.ettt'r(,  poaaing  a  apeaal  examination,  and 
allerwurd  dupoiiting  for  approval,  witli  Ibe  ■eorelary  of  the  academy,  a  praa|i(ctBa 
of  hia  intended  alaaaea,  which,  thongh  they  may  be  extended,  moat  atrictly  com- 
priae  the  itudiea  indicated  by  guvernmeiit,  together  with  a  pjon  e/ (A*  iKlerior 
oiran^dnetif  of  hit  hoot*.  Thia  laM  provision  la  eminently  character iatio  bow 
deeply  Freucb  mind  baa  contiaoted  the  habit  of  aabjecting  every  trifle  to  Ibe  uni- 
form decision  of  aupreme  antborilyj  (or  it  ia  nol  a  recent  encroachment,  bat 
Biiated  under  Lnujs  Philippe. 

At  the  oge  of  eleven,  the  pnpila  enler  theae  Khoola  in  the  eighlb  and  loweat 
form ;  anil  bufore  Ibe  recent  modlGcatiuaa,  afterward  to  be  mcntioaed,  Ihej  all 
proooeded  ayatematically  through  the  whulo  conrae  of  training,  advancing  year  by 
year  a  Kirm,  until  they  reached  the  second,  from  which  tbey  entered,  in  the  bl- 
lowing  year,  tile  eighteenth  of  tliair  age,  tbe  higbeat  of  their  ordinary  fbrmL 
which  ii  called  the  one  of  rhetoric.  After  Ibe  oompletion  of  Ihia  preacribed 
^r  year  affbiilB  apeiaa] 
_  of  former  slody  ;  and 
beyond  ibia,  an  exlra  claaa  a^n  of  a  year  eilati  for  those  who  seek  lo  maaler  the 
deptha  of  mathematics.  Thus  a  pupil,  who  goes  through  the  eulire  coarse  of 
Btudy,  can  not  Uniah  it  before  the  end  rifbia  twentieth  year;  itor  con  be  be  entitled 
to  oompete  Ibr  that  degree  of  Bachelor  of  I^ttete,  formerly  on  indeapenaabte 
condition  for  admission  in  a  profenion,  and  Ibe  suppoaed  natural  terminadon  of 
aeoondary  inalruetion,  nnleas  he  baa  pi>rsovered  through  tbe  oIbb  of  pbiloaopby. 
la  France  there  are  two  kindi  of  Baobelarshipa,  of  Letters  and  of  Bcienoea,  bnt 

-"Thi  Asjldehio  Cdchcii.  or  m  Via.— Seeing  Ihu  the  Sleur  Oninnl,  In  romincro 
I*  OiDds  for  the  purpose  of  0|>f ntnj  Ihirn  »  private  Prolcitant  Khool.la  a  ■coskmuae' 
where  IDcr*  was  not  one  penou  beinf  a  PraiCMlanl  Ay  nrigin,  bum  sxd  mwnued  oi  ndt, 
hss  InlroduEHt  nich  a  luven  of  diKord  Ihu  lb*  '  ceaimuna  ■  hu  tlDce  bern  ceaslaiiUf 
aillBted  srd  divided ; 

-  Beeliv  Ihal  the  clDstnc  of  this  school  Is  demaadnl  on  all  sldH,  and  eqaxAi  ly  al  U> 
magiilrala  ■nH>l«'  ml*  (At  nthi  of  lakiitg  can  sfmlcr  amtt  jmiftc  inorof.,  •■  Ibe  011I7  and 

••  CcuSlderlnii  II  both  ortrmHj  >nd  aJtiiablt  U  inltrprtl  and  ^p^  m  Aim  snut  Ih*  ii|til 
of  opposltian  to  be  eierelsnl  In  UhiOf  ^  putiie  numte.  ,  _ 

-The  accused  belnf  prewiu  the  ceuncll  JudfES,  wilhoal  sppsal,  bj  Art.  !!S of  the  b«  of 


JRh  of  Hire 


■•lujpre" 


ira; 


A-  liteopposlnf  hHunclioulo  be  kept  In  fiirce. 

>n.  TliealbrementtonedtobeUiunedlaKlr  and  (i>rev«r  sloasd  (Ah  Jsai 
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'  fta  IMtt,  ef  >  iprabl  ratore,  wn  Ibnnariy  ilependMit  apon  tlie  fiirnMr;  in  Ikat, 


r  lh«  parental  roof  with  M  anllxiraed  prnfeMor,  the  bat  being  lealified  bj 

ktber  and  the  main  ot  the  looalitv ;  nor  ooqld  vaj  one  be  admitted  to  the 

eumhialiaD  who  had  not  attended  the  -Intrw  of  rhetorio  and  philoanphy,  eaeh 
daring  a  irbole  year.  He  luminatwa  wia  profMrtiooate  in  its  itrictncaa  to  the 
aeverity  of  the  rtodiea  exacted.  It  conpriaed  Latin,  Greek,  the  modern  language 
ehoeen  b;  the  Mhobr,  rhetorio,  phikiaophy,  general  hMtory,  aritlinwlio,  the  lirM 
fcar  booh*  of  geoineti?,  alg^ia,  and  tha  elamenM  ef  phyiiea  and  ehenuitry.  In 
EngUnd,  where  the  organintkin  uf  oto'  ijiteni  eipoaea  even  the  hambleM  indl- 
Tidual  to  the  enlargiag  inflnenee  of  fteaeral  intereMa,  by  directly  bringing  borne 
and  aHtgning  to  him  in  hia  prtiate  eapaoity  Bonw  ihare  in  the  management  of  the 
eooimanity,  mneh  reaaoning  hM  been  apoDt  on  proTiDg  tba  fnlility  of  loadiag  the 
young  mini  with  theoretioal  and  olaMioal  matter  affiroied  to  be  of  no  praolical  naa 
in  after  lift.  In  FraBoa,  on  the  aoBtiaiy,  wlioae  comtiiotloa  aAurde  no  inch  ela- 
tDont  to  refreahen  and  reemtt  the  tnatnrit;  of  ita  dtiiena,  nbere  a  man  purwing 
■  profaarton  moat  anbaide  into  a  fbDotiooafy,  or  eonfine  himaelf  to  some  ipeci&c 
odlii^  aa  at  mediDiiw  or  the  law,  a  <tn>n«  inKoion  inin  lh«  early  mind  of  thoae 
large  priiwitdei  and  Eben)  taitM  wboan  rioheat  and  pareat  Ibnntun-headi  reeide 
in  aocJent  phihnephy  and  eliltal  literature,  ha*  been  oan•id(^^ed  the  only 
Inapiration  capable  of  ooonteraoting  the  narrowing  and  itagtialing  infiiieiiae  of  later 
life.  Ite  b«t  thipken  in  Frsnoe,  therefore,  priie  Ihii  lecondary  inatraction  aa 
the  ark  of  their  oountry'i  ialellecttul  ealvation,  proriding  each  yooth,  on  hia  atart 
in  life,  with  a  Mook  of  prineiplee  which  alune  cbd  prevent  hi*  vigor  from  eipiring 
noder  the  leaden  atoraaphere  at  oflioia]  aubaervienoy,  or  at  leait  from  dwindling 
into  mate  ipeufio  sptitnda. 

Hie  goreraDM*^  allTa  to  Ibe  &ct  that  hare  liea  the  Mronghold  of  the  oonctry'a 
ilrteRigenoe  and  qntit,  liaa  oonseqaently  been  indebtigable  iu  proMrating  it.  In 
1848,  men,  who  mdnMood  liberty  to  mean  ftvedom,  nboliahed  the  neceseily  of 
■uthoriaaUoa  for  Ibe  Ibuttdatioo  of  a  private  achoid,  and  the  reatriotion  exclndiiig 
pB|Hla  of  otho'  eatabliahmenta  than  tboae  called  "  nniveraitairea  "  ftom  the  degree 
of  Bachelor.  The  fint  of  these  alteraticma  was  aoMi  revoked,  but  the  aeoond 
ia  t6U  matntained.  Hie  objeol  of  I/nia  Napoleon  being  to  bre^  the  aplrit  of  iQ~ 
dependem*  and  aeif-reepeot  luppnaed  to  animate  the  membera  ot  the  teaahing 
body,  aud  to  reduoe  their  InfloentJal  podtion  in  the  coontry,  hi*  govemment,  in 
IS49,  pretipitatdy  gave  <ta  anpport  to  a  proponl  of  Mont^mbert,  who  waa  per- 
IMly  correct  in  believing  that  It  woald  only  aerve  the  intereata  of  the  clergy. 
Prauoe,  whieh  till  then  had  been  divided  into  twenty-aeven  aoademiea,  waa  henoe- 
fiirth  to  have  one  in  eaob  department.  In  Uiia  meaenre  the  goTemment  waa  Uind 
enoogfa  merely  to  pereeive  tba  opportunity  it  oflbred  tor  inflicting  degt*dation  on 
Ae  exiating  reetora  and  edttoafional  cAoer*,  without  obaerviog  that  it  would  iettat 
cnda  «<indly  dear  to  Madf.  Low*  Napokon'a  olgect  wna  not  centered  In  the 
hnmiliatioa  of  a  tronbleaoma  art  ol  men,  but  in  oompelliDg  ednoatkn  and  enligbt- 


<■  in  anthori^,  he  at  onoa  feU  tnta  a  dignitary  Into  a  aeoond-raie  tbuo- 
aqnary,  utterly  ineapable  of  reflecting  upon  govemnwDt  any  tinael  of  orauadera- 
tno.  While  the  affioial  rapreaentalive  of  iivtmetion  waa  that  lowered,  an  ally 
of  the  gnremmaat  waa  aanming  a  poailion  whioh  gave  umbrage.  Aa  the  rector 
MMk  the  hidiap  roae ;  hi  tbefitat  inatance  patrwiiied  with  indiwveet  favor,  then 
•upported  by  ample  mean*,  and  finally  di*po*ing  of  a  lealona  cohort  of  a*Bi*tanlr 
What  the  Imperial  Oovemment,  however,  obd  not  abide  i*  any  power  aeqidrmg 
a  eooaaleDoy  of  ita  own.  It  aonght  the  dergy  merely  a*  it*  miniater,  and  ita  jaal- 
n>7  waa  at  onoa  awakened  at  Ita  poaaibte  emandpatian.  'nierefore,  in  1 852,  a 
new  law  waa  Ivoed  annulling  the  one  jnat  enaclail,  tjiongh  raaaking  the  acknowl- 

iwlIliKBiuasItaiDltia  Iciulcr,  hIU  be  unJcMood  wbta  nt  comito 
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•dnent  ot  •  xaltUk»  bj  iteMtttg  bUmb  Mad«BdM  laitoad  at  the  tmn^-tiro 
wigiaally  niMiag.  Tbe  noton,  &«m  ikair  hnnUa  ooodilicnn,  w«m  tb«D  lill«d 
to  the  TeT7  jrinmole  of  oAeail  ^fttaiat ;  tbeir  wbriei  nieed  tran  15,000  to 
U^  trtma,  and  du  power  jaltlii  to  (heir  UihAd  hcepjag  eitended  U  a 
pitob  wbisb  would  ouble  gonmiiient  to  ooniml  ervij  indcpcadcU  oppceiliaa. 

III.  The  third  gMde.  nr  »ap  trief  eda—lioa,  »oi»iMi  fte  FeoohiM  bmowing  the 
higher  hoDon.  tlief  ■!«&*«  Id  nsDiber,  kttan,  ecdMloco,  thwdoni  jiiria|aiideDiN, 
aiidinedMiae;  and,!!  the  iiMlropoHMB  kM of  the  three  fint  k  the  boildiog  <<  die 
Sorboane,  thii  Dwne  ha*  often*  be«n  niMppUed  m  exprcMJiig  aa  ani*crii9,lD  oar 
BSDK  of  the  word.  Ikoo  benltlea  ate  eoattewd  o*er  Frwce,  nor  doea  aaj  on* 
lowD,  eioept  Faria,  paMiM  than  all.  The  aalariaa  of  lbs  pmfemoM  aTcng* 
S,000  iniMa,  whitb  we  iaoreMed  by  exainitiatioo  fea  ftom  6,000  to  8,000  tranoa  In 
provmoial  nato  of  kvniD^,  and  fhim  )0,00U  la  15,000  fkano  hi  Paria. 

Ihese  three  gradea  of  inatiwttan  eonaidered  ooUeatiTetj  tarn  what  ia  tcdnto- 
aQ;  oallod  the  Univecajtfof  Ftaaae,  whioh,  bowerer,  eooipriaea  alill  boom  other 
eaUUiahiiieDii  br  ipouial  porpoaee,  of  wbioh  odIj'  (he  Bcole  Normale  need  amat 
oor  BtleDtioo.  It  ia  hiteDded  aa a nnieer; for  iiiiifii— ma,  and  ahonld  conaeqneDll;, 
•(warding  to  the  Anign  <i  ita  fanadeia,  be  endowed  with  ereiy  n»eaiia  of  ample 


MrBoton,  haa  to  oompeto  oo  equal  faollDg  with  mmj  other  a«Mdida(e ;  hot  the 
•loelleooe  of  Ihia  aoiwol  la  ao  widdy  upceoatt^,  that  many  joolhi  freaocnt  it 
merely  fat  the  b«Befit  of  Ua  edaoMico.  To  exMod  the  td*(«itiv«>  derived  tan 
tUi  bondaliai.  asd  aaonra  an  efficdeot  daa  of  maalen  br  the  lower  eisde, 
primary  normri  aohook  begas  to  bo  Ijfinded  nnder  Lonia  HiiUi]^,  md  their 
propa^tioii  wM  formerly  regarded  aa  aa  objeot  of  paraiHiiiot  importanoe. 

At  the  head  of  thii  eitmalTe  but  IbDraugbly  depeodeDl  edaoatJiiM]  iiititiliih 
ment  there  figorea  a  aapreme  ooanoil,  prealded  over  by  the  miniater  of  instrao- 
lion,  and  appointed  year  by  year. 

In  addition  to  tbeM  nnnrriea  for  adDottion,  Fianoe  pcmtmca  two  learned 
inatitationa  of  an  emeptioDBl  character  and  free  oonadlolion,  which  have  cmdowed 
them  with  aingidir  impertanoe.  Theae  are  ih»  CtliUgt  it  Frmmtt,  aitd  tbe 
JttMitut ;  the  fonser  a  ^aoe  of  tfaining,  the  latter  intended  to  be  a  aenate  el 
aagea.  Fosnded  by  Fraodi  L,  tfao  Cdk^  de  Franee  to  a  pririleeed  eatriiliah- 
n»ent,  not  oonaiderad  within  the  niuTerai^  g  and  iU  luUh  were  long  eminent  not 
only  aa  a  aofauol  for  yoolh,  bnt  aa  the  aoene  of  the  best  efbrte  of  Fpcnoh  thaa^kt, 
Hiero  were  6m  oommanioated  to  the  world,  in  the  ifaape  of  leotnra,  thoee  bril- 
liant and  erudite  prodnotioDa  which  hate  made  fomoDi  the  iurih  of  Qnliot, 
Hiabelet,  Covmo,  Qnlnet,  dfcc,  Sen.,  and  wfaiob,  pnbliahed  in  a  oollecMd  fonn, 
hate  booome  the  literary  ^criea  of  eoatenqMHary  France,  and  tral-booka  with 
atndenla  thnxigboat  Bnrope.  Under  audi  oironm^aiww  this  oidkige  atlMod  a 
pnad  and  iUaMhona  emioetno,  hi  tiie  aehnowladgment  of  the  ooontiy,  and  the 
dignity  tboa  attaohed  to  ita  pmCaaaora  in  their  priTate  oapaeiliea  waa  paid  iHwuigo 
to  in  the  BpeiM  pririlegM  aooorded  ta  their  rank.  Tb»  hni  of  the  o^^, 
entitled  ita  adnuniaMlor,  waa  fbniMtl;  eleMed  1^  the  profcaaora,  who  themaelTea  , 
were  indeed  appointed  by  the  minialeT  of  inalmotion,  but  aidiject  to  a  choice  from  . 
two  ntmea  pMamled  (o  bin  on  B  neanqr,  the  one  by  the  role  if  the  proAaaon  • 
lhemadTea,aBdlheaeooDdl9  tbatof  thelnalitnt.  Hu  ooISege  had  likewae  the  \ 
(i|M  ef  ^ipdntang  mbatltatea  Id  the  ^aoe  of  ihcae  proliMata  who  night  bo 
■naUe  to  peribrm  tbeir  da^. 

The  Inalllat  de  Itanee,  grown  ont  of  the  aoademy  foondcd  by  RichelJen, 
ie,  by  itBpaitioDandpriTlhiEpa,dwoiilyiiMitatianrf  the  kind  in  Bnrope;  bebw. 
In  bet,  reoogniied  In  the  alate  aa  the  aravedited  indepnidrat  repreamtlative  body 
af  kamlng  and  iulcUMt  Aa  aneh,  It  ia  ecmpletdy  emancipated  by  ita  ooeiadtn- 
tion  from  aoTae^  jnradietion,  baing  endowed  wiu  lite  ri^t  of  aelf-tJectkai,  and 
waa  fontM^  ackiKmledged  oae  of  the  Integral  dementa  of  the  atato,  for  the 
ohuter  of  1830  eipready  iMhided  the  loaiiiM  aiMiig  the  bodlea  whenoe  wen  to 
be  drawn  the  nMuAera  of  the  cbambar  of  penta. 
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Xrat    WUBUE  FI8K. 


WiLBUB  F18K,  late  prendent  ot  Weeleyaa  Uoivernty,  Middletown, 
CcaraedJcut,  wu  born  at  Drattleborough,  Vermont,  Angust  Slat,  1192. 
Hia  parents  were  highly  intelligent  and  raspectable,  though  not 
wealth;,  and  traced  their  pedigree  to  the  early  pilgrim  stock.  He 
was,  from  earij  in&nc^,  afflicted  with  scrofula,  which  laid  the  Tounda- 
tion  for  s  pecoliar  eongh,  which  troubled  bim  through  life.  At  a 
verj  early  i^  he  eihibited  remarkable  precocity  of  intellect  and 
aptitnde  for  learning.  While  yet  young,  bis  father  removed  to  Lyn- 
don, Caledonia  County,  some  forty  miles  south  of  the  Canada  line, 
then  a  new  conntry.  Here,  amid  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  moun- 
tain scenery,  with  a  heart  keenly  alire  to  the  glories  of  nature,  young 
Fuk  grew  up,  with  bat  few  opportunities  of  eduution,  except  from 
parental  teachings,  till  bis  sixteenth  year.  Up  to  this  time  he  had 
had,  as  be  himself  states,  not  more  than  three  yean'  schooling  in  all. 
His  parents,  however,  were  well  qualified  to  teach  bim,  and  his  fa- 
ther possessed  a  small  but  well-selected  library,  which,  in  his  fondness 
for  books,  he  read  and  re-read  many  limes.  He  was  not,  therefore, 
behind  other  boys  of  bis  age  in  general  education,  and  in  many  par- 
ticulars he  was  in  advance  of  them.  His  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  was  such  that,  when  engaged  in  attending  the  lime-kilns, 
of  which  there  were  several  on  hia  father's  &rm,  as  well  as  when  en- 
gaged in  ogricultnral  putauita,  he  always  kept  bis  book  with  bim,  and 
this  not  a  story  or  novel,  but  some  teit-book  for  study,  and  not 
nnaeldom  ^d  be  become  so  much  absorbed  that  the  fire  in  the  kiln 
had  gone  out  long  before  he  discovered  it  When  he  was  about 
seventeen  yearn  of  age,  hia  father,  finding  that  be  did  not  possess 
snffident  vigor  of  constitntion  for  the  arduous  labor  of  a  Vermont 
fanner,  and  that  his  thirst  for  knowledge  was  unquenchable,  sent  him, 
for  three  months,  to  the  county  grammar  school  at  Peacham,  some 
twen^  miles  from  Lyndon.  Here  he  made  np  his  previous  deficien- 
cies in  grammar  and  aritfatnetd&  After  his  return  home,  he  resumed 
bis  bbor  on  tbe  farm,  stndying,  however,  at  all  the  infervaU  of  toil, 
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till  the  aatuoiD  of  1610,  when  he  ngain  attended  tlw  gnmmar 
achool  for  nz  weeks,  and  then  took  charge  of  a  district  school  for  the 
winter.  Hn  ambition  was  now  roused  to  obtain  a  collegiate  educa- 
tion, but  his  bther'a  circunutancea  were  not  such  as  would  enable 
him  to  support  hit  son  through  a  collie  oonrte.  Wilbur  wae  not, 
howerer,  to  be  denied  on  this  ground.  He  o&red  to  support  him- 
self through  college  bj  his  own  exertions ;  and  haring,  bj  much  en- 
treatf,  gained  hia  father's  pennieeion,  he  commenced  his  Latdn  gram- 
mar in  May,  1811,  being  then  in  his  twentieth  year.  He  fitted  for 
collie  at  Feacham,  having  among  his  claBemates  and  iDtiniste 
friends  the  Hon.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mveral  oth- 
er men  who  ba?e  since  highly  distinguished  thunselves.  In  August, 
1812,  just  fifteen  months  from  the  time  be  commenced  the  study  (^ 
Latin,  he  had  fitted  himself  to  enter  the  sophomore  clasa  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont.  He  seems  to  have  distinguished  himself  here 
as  a  writer  and  speaker,  but  BurUngtoo  having  become,  in  1813,  the 
head-quarters  of  the  army,  iu  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  the  college 
buildings  were  wanted  for  barracks,  and  the  clasMS  were  broken  np. 
After  spending  nearly  a  year  at  home,  young  Fuk  entered  the  junior 
class  of  Brown  UniveTBity,  In  the  summer  of  1814.  Here  he  won 
high  reputation  for  the  brilliancy  and  variety  of  his  talents ;  in  every 
study  be  ranked  high,  but  exhibited  a  special  fondness  for  bellee-Iel- 
tres.  As  an  orator  or  a  debater  he  had  no  equal  in  college.  His  ex- 
temporaneous powers  were  of  a  very  high  order.  In  addition  to 
mainteiniiig  his  position  in  his  class,  he  found  time  for  considerable 
reading,  and  the  authors  he  read  were  such  as  made  their  impress 
upon  his  after  life,  and  hia  style  as  a  writer.  Bnrke,  Addison,  Shaka- 
peare,  Johnson,  Milton,  Young,  Beattie,  and  Scott,  were  the  authoie 
with  whom  he  became  most  familiar  ;  and  a  taste  for  legal  study  led 
Mm  also  to  make  himself  acquunted  with  Vattel,  Burlamaqni,  and 
other  expounders  of  international  law.  He  was  graduated  in  Angiut, 
1816,  having  one  of  the  highest  appointments  in  hia  olasa. 

Having  received  his  d€f(ree,  and  retomed  home,  the  next  question 
to  be  determined  waa,  what  profession  he  ahould  pursue.  His  parents 
were  aniious  that  he  should  enter  the  ministry,  but  to  this  be  was, 
for  several  reasons,  averse,  though  strongly  impelled  to  it  by  the  oon- 
victiona  of  duty.  He  finally  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the 
ofBce  <^  Hon.  Isaac  Fletcher,  at  Lyndon,  and  devoted  alt  his  energies 
to  the  attainment  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  great  prin^^les. 
He  was  still  ill  at  ease,  however,  and  dissatisfied  with  himself;  and 
being,  moreover,  considerably  in  debt,  he  availed  himself  of  a  liberal 
offer,  obtained  throng  President  Messer,  of  Brown  Univernty,  to 
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beooiiM  private  tutor  in  the  fiaaily  of  Colonel  Ridgeley,  near  Balti- 
more. He  did  not,  howerer,  abandon  the  study  of  law,  bnt  contin- 
ned  it  at  bis  interrali  of  leisure.  The  large  and  well-selected  library 
of  Colonel  Ridgeley,  also  afforded  him  opportunities  for  intellectual 
improvement.  In  the  midet  of  these  advantages,  however,  his  health 
became  serioosly  impaired.  His  lungs,  always  irritable,  had  been 
twice  seriously  affected  while  in  college,  and  in  March,  1817,  he  had 
a  third  attack,  accompaoied  with  alarming  hemorrhage.  His  phyu- 
dans  recommended  his  return  Ut  his  native  climate,  and  in  May  he 
attempted  the  journey,  but  at  Burlington  wu  again  prostrated  by 
hemorrhage,  and  for  some  time  little  hope  was  entertained  of  his  re- 
covery. At  length  his  symptoms  became  more  favorable,  and  in  June 
be  reached  home,  though  in  a  very  feeble  state,  A  revival,  then  in  pro- 
grees  in  Lyndon,  was  the  means  of  deepening  and  intenufying  hie  rdig- 
ious  convictions;  and,  with  retnraing  health,  became  to  the  decision  to 
devote  himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  in  connection  with  the 
Methodint  church.  The  step  was  one  requiring  no  ordinary  courage 
and  self-deninl.  That  denomination,  now  so  laige  and  influential,  and 
K>  active  iu  the  promotion  of  education,  had  then  very  few  educated 
ministers  in  its  ranks,  and  its  membership,  though  active,  devoted, 
and  pious,  were  not  generally  composed  of  the  more  intelligent  classes 
of  society.  Mr.  Fisk,  on  the  other  hand,  wsa  an  accomplished  schol- 
ar, of  refined  tastes,  and  studious  habits ;  he  had  already  attained 
some  reputation  as  an  eloquent  speaker  and  writer,  and  was  not  natu- 
rally devoid  of  ambition.  To  bury  his  brilliant  talents  in  the  Meth- 
odist connecUon,  his  friends  urged,  was  a  sacrifice  to  which  he  was 
not  called.  Tbe  straggle  was  a  severe  one,  but  the  sincere  and  con- 
scientious desire  for  usefulness,  and  that  in  the  direction  in  which 
duty  seemed  to  point,  prevuled,  and  in  March,  1B18,  he  was  licensed 
by  the  Qoarterfy  Meeting  Conference  of  Lyndon  circuit,  to  preach. 
His  first  field  of  labor  was  Crafbbury  circuit,  some  twenty-five  or 
thirty  miles  from  his  father's  residence.  The  aocceeding  year  be  was 
assigned  to  Charlestown,  Mn.s8.,  where  he  labored  for  two  years  with 
marked  ability  and  success.  His  eloquence  and  earnestness  attracted 
large  congregations,  and  were  the  means  of  increasing  the  influence 
and  strength  of  the  society  of  which  he  was  pastor.  In  the  second 
year  of  his  ministry  at  Charlestown,  he  was  again  prostrated  by  pul- 
monary hemorrhage,  and  for  five  months  there  seemed  little  hopes 
of  his  recOTery.  In  May,  1821,  he  left  Charlestown,  and  by  slow 
and  easy  >t^|;ea  was  conveyed  to  his  father's  house,  which  be  reached 
in  about  a  month.  It  was  nearly  a  year  &om  this  time  before  he 
again  ventured  to  preach,  and  then  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
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■truning  my  coofidertble  emotitMuJ  exprcwion,  in  order  to  ar<nd  s 
recarreac«  of  the  hemorrhi^;e.  But  ODtire  reat  ^m  pablio  Rpeaking^ 
«iid  codbUqI  QxerciM  in  tho  uddle,  had  so  fitr  rwtored  liu  hedtb 
that  be  wm  again  anxious  to  be  at  work.  During  this  period  of 
fi>rced  inaction,  bii  attantioD  eeeins  to  have  been  speuall;  tomed  to- 
ward the  importance  of  «etabli«hing  tchools  of  high  grade,  and  colleges, 
among  the  denominatioD  with  whom  he  had  identified  bimtelf.  The 
onljr  academy  at  that  time  under  the  charge  of  the  New  England 
CoDference,  wai  one  at  Kewmarket,  New  Hampahire,  which  had  been 
founded  some  yean  previous,  and  had  been  dragging  along  a  feeble 
and  sickly  existence  since  that  tjme.  Mr.  Fisk,  whose  health  did  not 
yet  admit  of  his  takiDg  a  charge,  was  retained  superannuated,  and 
directed  to  do  what  be  could  toward  raiung  funds  for  this  Newmar- 
ket academy.  This,  however,  he  did  not  attempt ;  but  finding  him- 
self after  some  months,  able  to  preach,  supplied  the  place  of  a  min- 
iitor  who  was  ill.  On  the  0th  of  June,  1823,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
R  Feck,  of  Providence,  Bfaode  Island,  whose  acquaintance  he  bad 
formed  white  in  college.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  New  Et^land 
Conferenoe,  the  subject  of  the  agency  for  the  Newmi^rlt^t  academy 
was  called  up,  and  the  inquiry  made,  why  the  agent  bas  not  raised 
fiinds  ?  "  Because,"  was  bia  reply,  "  my  conscience  would  not  let 
me."  Inquiry  having  been  made  into  the  cause  c^  these  consden- 
lioua  scruples,  and  a  change  being  suggested  in  the  localJoo  of  the 
academy,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Hr.  (afterward  Biftop,)  Hedding, 
Mr.  Lindsey,  and  Mr.  Fisk,  were  appointed,  with  anthiHity  to  inveati- 
gato  the  subject,  and  to  adopt  such  meaeurea  as  might  be  deemed  ex- 
pedient or  necessary.  The  reeult  of  the  action  of  this  oommitteo 
was  an  entirely  new  organization  of  the  school,  and  ila  removal  to 
Wilbraham,  Mass. 

For  two  years  ensuing,  Mr.  Fisk  acted  at  presiding  elder  over  the 
Vermont  district,  a  very  laborious  and,  usually,  a  thanklees  poet,  since 
the  necessary  guperrision  over  the  ministers  of  the  district,  and  the 
official  report  relative  to  the  assignment  of  charges,  very  ofteo  gave 
real  or  fancied  cause  of  offense ;  but  the  winning  manuen,  the  ready 
tact,  u)d  the  evident  interest  in  the  welfare  of  each  minister,  which 
Mr.  fisk  manifested,  cansed  him  to  become  very  popular  in  this  try- 
ing  position, 

liie  removal  of  the  Newmarket  academy  to  Wilbraham,  Massachu- 
■etts,  had  been  effected  mainly  Ibrough  Mr.  Fisk'i  influence.  The 
people  of  North  Wilbraham  had  offered  to  erect  suitable  baildiugi 
there,  and  to  nae  their  infiuenca  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the 
school,  if  located  among  them.    An  act  of  incorpwatioo  was  obtained 
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from  the  legisUttire,  in  1835,  and  the  buildingg  commenced  the  uma 
year.  Amoa  Binney,  Esq^  of  Boston,  pledged  $10,000  toward  the 
enterpriae,  aad  Rer.  John  Lindaey  was  appointed  agent  to  secure  the 
leroaiDder  hj  subacription.  In  November,  1825,  Mr.  Fiak  was  eleirt- 
ed  principal  of  the  academy  by  the  trustees,  having  a  short  time 
[oeviously  dehvered  the  address  at  the  opening.  During  the  winter, 
as  he  was  still  preeiding  elder  of  the  Vermont  dirtriet,  he  did  not  re- 
BMve  to  Wilbrxfaatiij  but  left  die  academy  under  the  charge  of  the 
assistant,  Hr,  N.  Donn,  spending,  bowerer,  such  time  there  as  he  could 
spare  from  his  other  engagements.  In  the  spring  of  182S,  the  Con- 
feranee  ract^ited  Mr.  YUk  as  principal  of  the  academy,  and,  in  May, 
be  removed  to  Withndiam  with  his  family.  Here  be  found  ample 
employment  (iff  every  moment.  "  The  achool,"  says  Prof.  Uoldich, 
"was  new,  most  of  the  persons  conceraed  were  inexperienced  in  th^ 
bnnoess,  and  the  plan  of  the  institution  novel ;  bets  which  ezclnded, 
in  no  small  degree,  the  advantages  of  a  division  of  labor.  Mr.  Hsk 
was  chief  director  every  where.  All  looked  up  to  him  for  counsel, — 
steward,  teachers,  and  pupils.  In  addition,  he  had  frequent  calls 
abroad  to  preach,  deliver  addresses,  and  the  like,  besides  conducting 
a  very  extended  OOTrespondence." 

During  the  earlier  part  of  Mr.  Fisk's  term  of  service  at  Wilbrft- 
ham,  the  institntioD  labored  nnder  serious  pecuniary  embarrassment. 
At  one  time  the  indebtedness  was  so  heavy  and  so  preswng,  that 
some  of  the  trustees  feared  that  they  should  be  imprisoned  for  the 
debts  of  the  seminary.  From  this  incnmbrance  it  was  relieved  by 
the  determined  and  persevering  efforts  of  Mr.  Fisk  and  Mr.  Lindsey. 
Yet,  during  the  Sve  years  in  which  he  was  at  the  bead  of  the  inatitn- 
tion,  his  salary,  owing  to  its  limited  income,  wss  barely  sufficient  to 
defray  bis  expenses,  even  widi  the  most  rigid  economy.  Yet,  small 
as  this  pittance  was,  it  did  not  prevent  his  laboring  with  all  bis  pow- 
ers for  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  seminary.  He  organized 
■od  tau^t  a  theological  class  in  addition  to  bis  otiier  dnties,  and  for 
two  years  supplied  the  Methodist  church  in  the  village,  that  the  trus- 
tees might  have  f\indB  enough  for  the  salaries  of  the  other  teachera. 
Meanwhile,  his  reputation  was  constantly  increasing.  Humble  and 
laborious  as  were  his  duties,  his  mode  of  performing  them  was  ao  at- 
tractive, and  his  talents  so  evidently  superior  to  the  position  he  oocn- 
pied,  that  numerous  efforts  were  made  to  induce  him  to  accept  a 
higher  post  In  1826,  he  was  appointed  to  preach  the  election  ser- 
mon to  the  legislature  of  his  native  state,  and,  immediately  after  ita 
deKvery,  was  chosen  chaplun  to  the  legislature.  In  1829,  he  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  preacher  of  the  election  sermon  to  the 
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IbssmchuuUs  legislftbire.  During  hn  reaidenoe  at  Wiltx«lu>ni,  be 
wu  offered  the  pi««denc;  of  Vennont  Univemt?,  and  of  !«  Oni^ 
College ;  wu  elected  a  profeaaor  ia  the  UiiiTenitf  of  Alabama,  with 
a  large  salary  and  a  proapeet  of  the  proeidenoj  of  tbe  uoiversitj;  and 
was  also  choeen  bishop  of  the  Methodist  church  in  Canada.  Of  mi- 
Bor  BppoiDtmentB,  some  of  them  with  liberal  salaries,  tbere  were  not 
a  few ;  bnt  none  of  them  oould  draw  him  from  his  &Tonte  work  as  a 
teacher.  The  appoiatmeot  of  bishop,  ia  Canada,  the  moat  laborious 
and  least  lucrative  of  the  whole,  was  the  onlj  one  he  seriously  ooiuid- 
ered,  aod  this  he  finally  declined,  thoagh  regretiiilly,  from  a  convio- 
tion  that  the  interests  of  the  academy  would  be  periled  by  his  leav- 
ing iL  In  1829,  Mr.  Fuk  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.,  from  Augni- 
ta  College,  Kentucky,  and  in  1836,  it  was  also  conferred  by  his  alma 
mater.  Brown  Uaiveriity. 

In  addition  to  his  other  dotiea,  Br.  Fisk,  while  at  the  head  of  the 
seminary  at  Wilbraham,  was  twice  elected  to  the  Qeneral  Confereaoe^ 
the  highest  court  of  the  Methodist  church,  and  was  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  its  moBt  important  committees,  and  an  active  debater  and 
counselor  in  its  diacuBsions.  Ah  a  membep  of  the  committee  on  edn- 
catjon,  be  rendered  great  service  in  urging  the  necessity  and  import- 
ance of  Iho  establishment  of  schools  of  high  grade  throagfaout  ibe 
connection,  and  tbe  organintion  of  colleges  where  tbey  could  be  sus- 
tained. 

Theological  and  reformatory  controveraies  also  occupied  a  conud- 
erable  share  of  the  age.  The  temperance  movement  was  then  com- 
mencing, and  he  entered  into  it  with  all  the  ardor  of  his  nature;  and 
some  of  his  sermons  and  addresaea  on  this  subject  are,  to  this  day, 
among  tbe  most  effective  temperance  documents  in  drculation. 

Yet,  amid  these  multifiuious  labors,  he  found  time,ot,  rather,  by  lus 
perfect  system  and  order,  he  made  time,  to  become  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  teachers  of  his  time.  The  seminary  had  opened  with 
bat  seven  scholars;  during  the  first  term  the  number  rose  to  thirty, 
and  the  next  year  to  seventy-five.  At  the  end  of  tbree  years  the 
number  in  attendance  was  between  two  and  three  hundred.  To  all 
these  he  was  a  friend  in  whom  they  could  confide ;  a  parwt  on  whose 
love  and  tenderness  they  could  rely.  He  seldom  used  the  rod,  and 
the  winning  and  affectionate  manner  he  always  manifested  toward  his 
pupils  rendered  its  use  almost  unnecessary.  Yet  he  never  failed  to 
maintun  order  and  obedience  in  the  schools.  Like  Dr.  Arnold,  be 
sought  to  inculcate  a  high  standard  of  honor  in  his  scholars,  and  few 
teachers  have  been  able  to  rely  with  more  certainty  on  the  influence 
tf  moral  prindple  in  reetnuniog  and  controlling  thm  pupils,     A  lady, 
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who  was  UBociatod  with  him  as  a  teacher  at  Wilbrsham,  writing  to 
his  widow  after  hia  decease  aaja :  **  He  bore  all  our  burdena,  and  waa 
consulted  od  ererj  occasion.  All  matten  were  referred  to  hira,  mor- 
al, iatellectnal,  or  phjsicaL  No  oircumBtance,  however  trifling  it 
night  appear,  if  coaneoted  with  the  interests  of  the  institution,  was 
beneath  his  notice." 

But  the  way  was  preparing  for  his  entrance  npon  a  higher  and 
more  extennve  field  of  utefalneas.  He  had  toiled  &ithlully  in  his 
humble  sphere,  and  now  his  opportnnttiee  for  molding  and  inda- 
eneing  the  moral  character  of  the  yoatli  of  the  country  were  to  be 
enlarged.  We  have  already  seen  that,  in  his  report  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  education  at  the  Qeneral  Conference,  be  bad  urged 
the  estabtiahment  of  two  other  coll^nes,  to  be  under  the  patronage  of 
tlie  denomination.  At  that  time  (1828,)  there  were  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  Methodist  church  in  the  United  States,  seven  schools 
in  sncceasful  opemtion,  and  three  more  in  an  incipient  condition ;  and 
there  were  also  two  collegea,  viz^  Augusta  College,  Kentucky,  char- 
tered in  1822,  and  Madison  College,  at  Uniontown,  Pennsylvania, 
chartered  in  1827.     Two  othera  had  been  attempted,  and  (ailed. 

As  yet,  however,  the  New  York  and  New  England  Conferences  had 
DO  institution  of  learning  within  their  bounds,  and  as  their  member- 
ship was  rapidly  increaung,  both  in  numbers  and  intelligence,  the  ue- 
oessity  of  a  college  for  the  education  of  their  children,  and  especially 
for  the  training  of  those  who  oontemplated  entering  the  ministry,  was 
banning  to  be  evident. 

In  1829,  the  buildings  erected  for  the  literary,  sdentific,  aud  mili- 
taiy  academy,  under  Captain  Partridge,  at  Middletown,  Connecticut, 
became  vacant  Overtures,  at  first  made  in  jest,  by  the  trustees,  to 
some  leading  members  of  the  Methodist  church  in  Middletown,  Snal- 
ly  led  to  correspondence,  to  action  on  the  part  of  the  New  York  and 
New  England  Conferences,  to  overtures  firam  other  citias,  and  finally 
to  the  offering,  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  and  stockholdera  of  the 
military  academy,  of  the  entire  property,  valued  at  about  (30,000, 
and  to  an  additional  subscription  of  (18,000,  on  the  part  of  the  dd- 
lens  of  Middletown.  This  liberal  offer  was  accepted,  the  organization 
effected,  and  the  name  of  The  Wesleyan  Univereity  agreed  upon. 
A  charter  was  granted  by  the  legishUure  of  Connecticut,  in  1831, 
granting  university  privileges  and  immunities,  and  making  provision 
for  pUcii%  the  institution,  should  it  become  desirable,  under  the  di* 
rection  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

In  all  these  meainrea  Dr.  Flak  had  taken  an  active  part,  incited 
not  leu  by  his  leal  for  the  promotion  of  education  generally,  than  by 
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the  de»lr«  to  provide  tbe  maims  of  such  eduoatioa  for  the  >oiu  of  the 
UethodUt  olerg}',  very  hw  of  whom  could  now  obtain  it,  oa  iccouat 
of  the  expeose.  Another  object  on  which  hit  heact  wm  Mt,  wu  to 
tDitialo  efficient  measnree  for  the  thorongh  traoing  of  youog  men 
who  might  engage  in  the  work  of  foreign  miasiouB,  which  were  noij 
banning  to  occupj'  a  large  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  mraibere  of 
the  Methodist  ohnrch. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Joint  Board  of  Trniteea  and  Visitor*, 
AngDst  24th,  IS80,  Dr.  Fiek  was  elected  preaident  of  the  Weslefan 
UniTeraitj.  The  appointment  waa  not  at  all  (^  his  seeking ;  be  besi' 
tated  for  some  time  about  accepting  it,  and  waa,  indeed,  oo  the  ptnnt 
of  declining ;  hnt,  at  last,  convinced  that  it  was  a  poet  of  usefulneM 
which  he  wae  called  to  occupy,  he  addressed  the  following  letter  to 
the  Board,  announcing  his  acceptanoe. 

Ta  til  Joint  Bmrd  s/  Tratteet  and  VUilnri  of  tit  WetUyon  Vnotrmty, 
son  in  StM4ian  is  Middlttneit,  CmBtetiait. 

GiNTLtHiN  ; — Will)  ■  high  Miue  of  the  oonlideiiiM  reposed  in  me  by  a  majori- 
tj  at  jour  Board,  Iq  eleeting  me  preddent  of  joar  propoaed  usiTertily,  I  tender 
Joa  my  wncere  itid  grotefnl  KknowledgnieDts.  1  hare  ■  deep  eon*icticm  of  nrr 
own  tnabjlity  to  perform  the  important  and  reaponaible  dntiea  oanneeled  with  Ihia 
appiKntinent.  la  aocordanoe,  however,  with  the  judgment  of  my  Friendu,  and  la 
reliSDoe  npoD  the  oordiid  and  uaited  aid  of  the  B«rd,  and  of  the  collcagon 
which  hare  been  or  may  be  appointed,  and  eapeoially  in  an  humble  kIIbiuw  upon 
Almight;  God,  without  whoM  aanatoiioe  tbs  moat  gifted  labor  in  ram,  I  will  ea- 
gage  to  the  extent  of  my,  ability  in  tha  sernoe  ol  the  Board,  in  the  disoharge  o( 
tho  dutiea  aMigned  dib,  ao  mod  ■■  I  can,  in  tumor  and  juitioe,  dJKDgu^  myself 
ftom  my  present  relation  to  anolhei  initilution.  W.  FuK. 

Dr.  Fisk  remained  at  Wilbraham  till  December,  1630.  At  the 
close  of  the  autumn  term,  he  delivered  a  fitrewell  address,  in  which 
he  reviewed  the  five  years  of  his  connection  with  the  M^ool.  We 
subjoin  a  few  paragraphs  trom  this  address,  as  exhibiting  the  spirit  of 
the  man  and  the  progress  of  the  institution. 

tlye  yean  of  labor  and  aniiety  liave  deeply  anliited  and  daaelj  oanneeled 
•very  fetlmg  of  my  heart  in  ita  (the  inatltntloD'e,)  beli^.  Bneh  bars  beau  the 
variety  and  extent  of  my  labors,  riiat,  oontmy  to  geaaral  eapefieaoe  with  renpcot 
to  past  time,  Iha  period  aeenut,  apon  tbs  reriew,  like  half  aa  age,  instead  of  jCx 
yeori.  But  in  this  retrmpevt  I  have  noching  to  regret,  with  raspect  tn  mv  eoA- 
neotirjn  with  the  sahool,  but  my  own  imperft^otiooa  and  miMakea  (  of  these  I  faara 
had  an  abuediiDt  shore,  Bod  bare  needed  the  f(ir)>earanee  of  the  liushoe  and  the 
oliaricy  of  the  public  \  aside  from  Iheae.  tho  review  is,  on  tha  wliole,  pleasant. 


My  experience  hss  been  profitable.  I  have  had  an  appartamtj  of  taking  laanv 
interesting  lessons  in  studying  the  nDsnphistJoaled  oharacter  of  ohildhonl  and 
youth  ;  I  have  beoome  more  intereated  in  the  improvement  of  the  rising  geaera- 


,  and  have  gained  a  fixed  purpose  of  dcvotmg  to  this  work,  in  eameotioD  w 
my  ministerial  duties,  the  liltte  I  hare  of  talent  or  inflnenoe,  aud  the  lemaindu 
of  a  feeble  eonslilndon  and  short  life. 

I  had  rather  hare  my  name  embalmed  m  the  meaiory  and  afleotions  of  tb* 
rising  generation,  thsn  to  gather  militarr  honors  in  the  6e1d  of  battle,  or  civia 
wrealht  in  the  senatu  boose,  or  to  have  it  emtilaioDed  oa  the  pnmdest  eacoUdi- 
eons  nf  this  world's  glory. 

At  the  opening  of  this  school  we  had  seven  scholaTB,  since  whioh  time  wehsva 
ratered  upon  our  hooka  tme  thousand  one  hundred  and  Stty  different  schidaca. 
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Of  llicae,  about  ihrrtf  hare  entered  the  Mored  minlctrj,  ■  unmbcr  ire  parvuing 
dis  itiidy  of  law  or  pbnia,  from  twenty  to  tbirty  are  now  paming  a  oollega 
•onne,  and  Sttun  a  hniidrsd  and  tfairtj  lo  a  hondrsd  and  fifty  have  gone  out  of 
imr  tvautiMrj  at  diflerent  timn  ai  teaohm. 

Dr.  Fisk  came  to  Uiddletowo  himself  in  December,  1880,  but 
did  Dot  remove  his  family  tbare  till  the  ensuing  spring.  For  several 
months  he  was  eng^;ed  in  efforts  to  raise  finds  for  the  endowment 
of  the  nniversitj. 

On  t^e  21st  September,  1831,  tbe  college  vaa  formally  opened  by  pub- 
lic exercises.  On  thia  occa^oo  Dr.  Fisk  delivered  his  inaugural  address, 
in  which  he  developed  his  views  in  regard  to  collegiate  education. 
This  address  was  published  and  widely  circuliited,  and  attracted  much 
attention,  from  the  vigor  and  originality  of  its  positions.  He  pro* 
posed  a  different  classification  of  students  from  that  usually  adopted; 
dividing  them,  not  into  classes  according  to  the  length  of  standing, 
but  into  sectiong  according  to  their  advancement.  The  diploma  was 
to  be  received  whenever  the  candidate  was  prepared  fur  it,  without 
Teference  to  the  time  spent  in  college.  Students  who  had  passed  that 
period  of  life  when  the  ancient  languages  could  be  punued  to  the 
greatest  advant^e  were  allowed  to  take  a  special  or  partial  conrse  in 
sdence  and  English  literature,  and  to  receive  a  certificate,  or  modified 
diploma,  testifying  their  attunments  in  the  branches  tbey  Lad  stud- 
ied. The  study  of  ancient  languages  did  not  receive  as  high  a  com* 
parative  rank  as  in  some  colleges. 

Here,  as  in  Wilbrabam,  he  found  ample  employment  for  every  mo- 
ment. "All  called  upon  him  for  advice  or  other  aid,"  says  Professor 
Holdich,  "  and  his  supervision  extended  every  where.  He  draughted 
nles  for  the  university,  and  framed  the  regulations  of  the  boarding 
department;  he  superintended  the  studies  in  the  college,  and  the  pe- 
cuniary arrangementa  of  the  prudential  committee;  he  heard  classes 
recite  in  Qreek,  Latin,  and  metaphysics,  atid  listened  to  the  petty  de- 
tails of  the  students'  personal  concerns;  and  while  he  aided  the  pro- 
fessois  in  the  higher  regi<»is  of  mind,  he  often  came  down  to  the  ez- 
aminatioD  of  the  accounts  of  the  institutioa  in  dollars  and  cents. 
He  was  remarkably  fitted  for  this  tnultiplidty  of  baaness,  by  his  pe- 
culiar tact  in  management,  his  readiness  and  flexibility  of  mind,  his 
knowledge  of  men,  habits  of  order,  and  fadlity  in  executing  his  plans. 
He  was  never  embarranaed,  never  out  of  temper.  Skill  in  securing 
co-operation  in  bis  plans  was  one  of  his  peculiar  qualifications.  All 
had  confidence  in  his  judgment,  and,  in  most  things,  readily  yielded 
to  his  views.  His  own  mind  seemed  the  center  of  light  snd  influence, 
and  its  radiations  illumined  all  who  were  about  him." 

In  IBS  1,  in  connection  with  Rev.  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  Rev.  E.  Rob- 
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iDsoQ,  nod  Rev.  Dr.  Gallaudet,  Prof.  Woolaey,  mod  Drf.  Milner  and 
Maclsj,  he  vex  engaged  in  a  correapon deuce  with  distingnisbed 
frieods  of  education  in  Eogland  and  this  country,  on  the  uae  of  the 
Bible,  both  in  the  original  and  ia  ila  Eogliah  venioD,  as  a  clMsical 
text- book. 

The  invitatiotu  to  more  lucrative  fields  of  labor,  which  had  beenio 
ft«qQent  during  hia  residence  at  Wilbraham,  were  'still  more  numer- 
ous in  his  new  position.  Unsought  hy  him,  oflen  rq^arded,  bdeed,  in 
his  bumble  estimate  of  his  own  powers,  as  far  above  his  abiliUea, 
few  men  have  bad  occauon  to  decline  so  many  stations  of  honor  and 
usefulness.  But,  waiving  all  other  conuderations,  his  convictiona  of 
his  duty  to  the  Wesleyan  Umveraity  forbade  his  leaving  that  poet  for 
any  other,  whatever  might  be  its  superiority  in  honor  or  emolument. 
Once  and  once  only  did  be  propose  to  resign  the  presidency  of  the 
university  ;  but  it  was  to  go  on  a  mission  to  Liberia;  and  so  urgent 
were  the  friends  of  the  college  that  he  should  not  leave  it,  that  b« 
yielded  to  their  wishes, 

The  college  meanwhile  was  making  good  and  satdsfactoty  progresa 
under  hid  care.  The  number  of  students  had  increased  to  a  hun* 
dred ;  and  the  standard  of  scholarship  was  equal  to  that  of  the  oUiet 
colleges  of  the  uonbeni  states.  In  the  government  of  the  studeata, 
Dr.  Fisk  was  remarkably  successful.  We  ofWo  read,  in  catalogues  or 
announcements  of  colleges  and  literary  institutions  of  a  high  rank, 
that  the  government  is  strictly  paterual.  Yet,  what  judicious  parent 
would  institute,  in  bis  own  family,  the  regulations  and  the  strict  sur- 
veillance v/hkix  marks  the  government  of  many  collegee  ?  It  can  be 
sud  to  the  honor  of  Dr.  Fisk  that  he  made  bis  government  strictly 
paternal.  The  young  men  looked  up  to  bim  with  the  affection  and 
confidence  of  children  to  a  parent  He  took  an  interest  in  their  con- 
cerns ;  if  they  erred  he  reproved  them,  but  in  a  manner  so  tender  and 
affectionate  as  to  win  them  to  penitence,  not  to  harden  them  in  crime. 
Tbe  number  dismissed  was  remarkably  small.  The  self-respect  of 
the  students  was  not  wounded,  and  in  time  of  trouble,  sickneas,  or 
sorrow,  they  always  found  in  bim  a  warm  and  sympathizing  friend. 

It  was  a  favorite  idea  with  Dr.  Fisk  to  connect  tlieolt^cal  witli  col- 
legiate education  in  tbe  case  of  those  designing  to  enter  upon  minis- 
terial or  missionary  labor,  and  he  was  opposed  to  tbe  organization  of 
aeparate  theological  institutions,  as  contrary  to  tbe  Methodist  policy. 

Dr.  risk's  position  and  talents,  not  less  than  the  earnestness  and 
deep  convictions  of  trutb  and  duty  which  always  actnated  him, 
plunged  him  often  into  controversies,  foreign  to  his  genial  nature, 
fet  forced  upon  bim  by  tbe  drcumstanoes  in  which  he  was  placed. 
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Hate,  in  connedJoa  with  his  offidal  duties,  and  his  slmost  conetant 
)abor  Kt  a  preacher,  impaired  his  health,  and  compelled  him,  in  the 
aatumn  of  1835,  to  seek  for  rest  and  relaxation  in  a  voyage  to  Ea- 
rope.  He  spent  some  fbnrteeu  months  abroad ;  and,  though  Burring 
a  part  of  the  time  from  severe  illness,  he  visited  most  of  the  promi- 
nent erfocational  inatitations  of  England  and  the  continent,  and,  ever 
mindful  of  the  prosperity  of  his  beloved  uuiveruty,  collected  large 
additions  to  its  library,  cabinet,  and  apparatus,  and  noted  whatever 
he  thought  might  improve  his  own  instmclions,  or  add  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  oollege. 

During  his  absence  in  Europe,  he  was  elected,  by  the  General  Con- 
ference, one  of  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  E^iioopat  church.  This 
office  he  declined,  in  a  letter  so  characteristic  of  the  man  in  its  mod- 
ea^and  setf-sacri&dng  spirit,  that  we  regret  t^atonrDeceseary  restric* 
tion  of  this  sketch  to  his  educational  career  compels  us  to  omit  it. 

Befteehed  and  invigorated  by  the  season  of  rest  and  relaxation  he 
had  enjoyed.  Dr.  Fisk  returned  to  his  labors  with  renewed  seal  nnd 
energy.  He  published  one  or  two  articles  on  the  relations'of  tlie 
conference  seminariee  and  academies  to  the  colleges,  ui^ng  the  ne- 
cessity of  sending  tliose  students  who  were  fitted  for  coll^  to  col- 
lie, instead  of  retaining  them  in  the  academies,  with  a  view  to  their 
entering  some  of  the  higher  classes,  and  thus  often  preventing  their 
taking  a  college  course  at  all,  or,  at  least,  their  deriving  fiilt  benefit 
from  iL  ^lis  led  to  considerable  correspondence  with  the  principals 
ot  theae  academies.  On  the  question  of  distiact  theological  schools, 
too,  his  opinion  was  again  solicited,  and  given.  The  writing  out  a 
narrative  of  hia  travels,  and  one  or  two  controversies,  engaged  all  hia 
leisure  from  hb  profes^onal  duties.  His  attendance  upon  the  gene- 
ral and  local  conferences,  was  a  heavy  addition  to  the  labors  of  a  life 
already  too  busy.  The  strength  temporarily  restored  by  his  European 
tour,  began  to  give  signs  of  yielding  again,  amid  the  pressure  of  du- 
ties so  onerous.  He  returned  from  the  Kew  England  Conference,  at 
Boston,  in  the  summer  of  1S88,  sorely  jaded  in  body  and  spirit,  but 
after  a  few  days  rest  he  was  again  at  work  as  diligently  as  ever.  An 
extract  horn  a  letter,  written  about  this  time  to  a  graduate  of  the  uoi- 
vernty,  who  had  been  elected  to  the  presidency  of  a  southern  collie, 
will  explain,  in  some  degree,  the  secret  of  his  success  in  the  manage- 
ment of  literary  institutions. 

I  have  aoollwr  ibonght  to  Bi]gg;e«t.  Ton  are  aware,  I  prenim»,  that  Kmthem 
eollegsB  ha*a  loflavd  man  trma  the  talons  inlerfenncfl  of  the  tmteB  than 
froiD  my  otbar  mtroa.  This  ia  eiperosllf  Irae  of  tbs  stale  ipititntioa.  When 
Mr.  F.  firat  wrote  to  me  on  the  inbject,  I  inforni«l  him  I  thought  s  man  might 
be  ofatainad  who  would  nit  them,  pfovideJ  the;  wonld  pmntt  hiiuto  hav«  IDon- 
tniniiw  Tuoe  iu  the  wganiution  at  the  ftoultf  mi  in  the  interna]  arrangnnent  of 
the  seAwd.    Thereplj  wu,  that  they  ihantd  certainly  be  willing  to  do  tlist,  pro- 
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Tided  they  had  ■  nun  in  whoa  they  foond  the;  mold  oonfide.    Thii  ii  aS  we 
OMild  eipeot. 

Mow  ibe  perfaeliaa  of  muiagament  in  •  priaeipd  or  pnMdent,  ie  to  manise 
with  iDoh  pradenoe  ud  judgmenl  h  to  be  able  to  aecore  the  oo-opention  of  the 
Board  in  carrying  oal  U*  plane.  He  tralh  is,  a  pul>lia  inetjtation  will  nrier  Bour- 
ith  when  the  pmidsnl  ia  merely  the  inUromeal  to  oany  out  the  dctaib  of  the 
Board.  The  Board  moet  be  hie  inilnimeni  ia  carrying  out  hit  plana.  I  ipeak, 
of  ooarse,  with  rennet  to  the  goTennDent,  iho  ooane  of  itody,  the  oqqnintion 
of  the  faonity,  Ax.  In  mooey  matters,  of  oonree,  they  are  the  legal  organ.  Bat 
nen  here  the  preaident  most  keep  a  good  look-out,  and  asaiM  in  all  niallen  of 
eoonomy  ftnd  finanoe,  aa  Gu  aa  he  can.  In  abort,  the  preeidenl  mmit  be  (he  ktad 
and  ami.  A  man  that  dan  not  gorern  the  faculty,  the  Irustem,  and  the  itudeDU, 
•nd  all  without  eeenung  to  oiwin  (o  rule,  it  hardly  qualified  for  the  place.  Thia 
he  will  always  be  able  to  do,  if  his  plane  ore  wise,  and  a^eieouted  with  proden 


and  moderation.    And  although  your  yonlh,  and  your  northern  birth  and  edoca- 
tian,  may  prevent  you  from  ^waking  an ''  '*  .    •       .  ... 

yet  you  will  have  a  omntrrrailing  adVan 


It  find. 


under  your  care.  I  would  adriae,  then, 
that  you  get  young  men  Ibr  your  oolleiignes,  so  that  yon  may  mold  them  to  yonr 
will ;  that  yon  hare  few  regalations  in  the  form  oC  trcntee  stalolea.  Require 
them,  if  they  are  inolinad  to  make  lawa  (eioepl  what  relates  to  (erma.  &e.,)  to 
let  you  eiperiment  a  tittle  at  Oret,  and  find  out  what  you  need ;  and,  when  you 
think  you  haTe  gained  their  couiidenre,  always  eiade,  tn  the  leMt  offensive  waj 
posaiUe,  any  intetltvenee  trf  the  Board  in  the  government 

Th»  commeDcemeDt  of  tbe  first  of  August,  1638,  was  Uie  last 
which  Dr.  flsk  ever  atteniled.  To  perform  iu  dudes,  taxed  sadly  bis 
waiuDg  streogth,  and  roused  the  fear  ia  the  hearts  of  many,  a  fear 
which  ereots  justified,  that  be  would  not  be  able  to  participate  iu  an- 
other. From  a  letter,  addressed  by  him  to  Sou's  Herald  soon  after, 
we  learn  that  the  whole  number  of  students  was  one  hundred  and 
fif^-two,  and  that  sixty  entered  the  new  cIhm, 

Still  intent  tipon  occupying  his  time,  though  very  feeble,  he  ad- 
dreaaed  an  appeal  to  the  citizens  of  Connecticut  in  behalf  of  the  tini- 
versity,  which  aided  materially  in  procuring  for  it,  at  the  next  seasion 
of  the  legislature,  a  grant  of  tI0,OO0.  He  also  commenced  two 
works,  one  on  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  and  anolber  on  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Theology.  Though  unable  to  stand  more  than  a  few  min- 
utes, from  weakness  of  his  limbs,  he  preached  three  or  four  dmea,  sit- 
ting io  his  cbair,  the  Inst  time  being  on  the  night  of  the  new  year. 
He  also  visited  Kew  York,  on  business  relative  to  the  Oregon  and  Ij- 
beria  missions,  and,  though  extremely  feeble,  delivered  an  eloquent 
and  thrilling  address  in  behalf  of  the  latter.  Id  January  he  wrote  a 
series  of  letters  for  the  pr«s,on  Protestant  misMOUS  in  France,  and  com- 
menced a  review,  which  he  was  unable  to  finish,  of  Dr.  Bangs'  "  ffitio- 
ryo/the  MtthodUt  Ohurch;^'  and,  with  all  his  oM  ardor,  entered  into 
the  plans  for  the  celebraUon  of  the  centenary  of  Wealeyan  Method- 
ism. But,  with  all  the  other  objects  which  called  for  his  attentioD, 
feeble  as  his  healtli  was,  he  did  not  forget  or  neglect  the  interests  of 
the  university.  On  the  14th  of  January,  he  was  engaged  nesriy  all 
day  in  sketching  a  plan  for  the  new  boarding  hall ;  and,  though  sufbr- 
mg  almost  constantly  firom  obstract«d  i«s|Hratioo,  he  nrited,  ao  Iat« 
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IB  tlie  SOth  of  Jantuuy,  &  gradnale,  vho  was  ijing  ill  two  or  three 
miles  distant  On  the  5th  of  February,  he  dispatched  thirty  letters, 
all  relating  to  the  affain  of  the  college.  This  was  his  lael  labor. 
Be  was  evidently  Hinking  rapidly,  and  a  coDsoltation  of  phyHicians, 
hM  on  the  8th  of  that  month,  gave  a  deeiMon  nnfaTorable  to  hig  re- 
eorery,  or  his  long  continuaDce  in  life.  From  this  Ume,  and,  indeed, 
for  some  weeks  previous,  he  was  a  great  sufferer.  Owing  to  bin  diffi- 
culty of  Iveatbiog,  he  was  obliged  to  remwn  in  a  Bitting  or  standing 
postnre  nearly  the  whole  time ;  and  thus  he  became  greatly  wearied, 
while  the  paroxysms  of  difScult  respiration  would  o^n  involve  the 
moat  isteDM  suffering ;  yet  amid  it  all  he  was  ever  patient,  considerate 
of  others,  kind,  and  calm.  For  more  than  two  weeks  the  spirit  of  the 
good  man  seemed  pluming  its  wings  for  its  departure,  but  the  summons 
was  delayed;  and,  though  able  t«  speak  but  slowly,  and  with  great  pun 
and  diCBcntty,  he  summoned  to  his  dying  chamber,  in  turn,  the  friends 
of  the  univeraity,  its  faculty,  and  the  students,  and  expressed  his  views 
aod  wishes,  and,  in  the  tenderest  manner,  bade  each  adieu.  To  the 
New  York  Conference  he  sent,  by  his  friend.  Dr.  Bangs,  the  message : 
"  I  give  it  as  my  dying  request,  that  thej  nurse  the  Wesleyan  Uni- 
Tersity,  that  they  must  exert  themselves  to  sustain  and  carry  it  for- 
ward." When  the  wandering  of  that  noble  intellect  but  too  surely 
betokened  that  the  final  hour  was  approaching,  his  incoherent  ex- 
preaaions  indicated  that  it  was  still  the  college  which  was  the  subject 
of  his  thoughts;  at  one  time  he  seemed  to  imagine  himself  arrang- 
ing a  class ;  at  another,  discussing  some  metaphysical  point  with  his 
elasa.  Thus  was  "the  ruling  pasuon  strong  in  death."  On  the 
morning  of  the  S2d  of  February,  his  spirit  was  at  last  released  from 
the  Buffering  and  shattered  body  it  had  inhabited. 

His  funeral  was  attended  by  a  vast  concourse,  and  his  virtues  and 
abilities  eloquently  portrayed  by  Rev.  Dr.  Means,  of  Emory  College, 
Georgia,  who  delivered  the  funeral  address.  He  was  buried  in  the 
college  cemetery,  where  one  of  his  fellow  professors  had  preceded 
him.  His  age  was  forty-seven  year*  and  a  half.  A  plain  monument- 
al shaft  marks  the  place  of  his  repose,  bearing  on  one  side  the  umple 
inscription 

WILBUE  FISK,  a  T.  D, 


and  on  the  reverse  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death. 

Besides  his  travels,  an  octavo  volume  of  seven  hundred  pages.  Dr.    . 
Fisk  published  a  very  large  number  of  essays,  reviews,  controversial 
pamphlets,  senuons,  and  addresses;  some  of  which  have  been  preserved 
ki  more  permanent  form  by  the  Methodist  Book  Concern.     His  edu- 
cational publications  are  all,  however,  it  is  believed,  out  of  prioL 
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EiTRAOT  from  a  letter,  by  Rer.  Dr.  Cooke,  preaident  of  Lawrence 
Uoiversity,  at  Appleton,  Wisconsin,  October,  1858. 

"  To  Bttj  Uut  Dr.  Tiak  wu  a  leading  spirit  in  directing  the  educstloiial  eflarta 
of  hia  owD  denominatiDD,  or  to  Mj  that  be  irae  an  ezc^ent  president  oT  »  col- 
lege, is  not  to  present  Mm  bb  an  inTeotor  or  originator  of  any  thing  oseniL  He 
ihould  stand  befoie  the  worid,  m  the  originator  and  bOter  of  a  distinct  dan  oT 
litei&r;  ioititations,  now  so  Tei7  lueful  aod  wide);  estouded  thlonghont  tii* 
EaBtem,Uiddle,aadWe^eni  States;  Iineatithatgr«de^tiuxedBcbooU,focthe 
education  of  both  sezea,  genentUj  known  Bmoog  the  Methodigte  ais  "  Semina- 
ries " — and  which  nj^ht  with  proprietj  be  called,  Tht  Peoplt't  CoSegea. 

Prior  to  his  time,  there  had  existed  two^  and  but  two,  elasBeeoTlnstitntioiis  of 
learning  abore  the  common  sdwd — the  college  and  the  old  ftahioued  New  Eng^ 
land  acadeuf.  The  Jtemer,  without  exception,  exduded  twnalee  from  the  adr 
Tantages  thej  afforded,  and  besides  they  were  not  suffldently  democratic  to 
teach  very  effectually  the  roaMoe  of  the  people.  Hi^er  education  was  oonflned 
almost  exclusive] J  to  the  learned  piolessiooa.  Hie  otbw  class,  with  but  1^  ex- 
oeptioQ^  had  sunk  into  a  remsAable  degree  of  inefBdency,  and  accomplished 
little  more  than  (o  prepare  a  few  bojs  Ibr  college. 

DiBooTeriDg  at  onoe  the  wants,  not  ool;  oT  its  Uethodist  pabliq  but  of  the 
people  general!;,  earl;  in  his  ministiy,  he  commenced  the  woric  of  eetablishi]^ 
■n  iustitutioD  that  should  be  better  ad^ted  to  the  masses  and  be  open  to  both 
■exes.  His  Brat  efforts  in  that  direction  were,  I  think,  put  forth  at  New  Market 
N.  H.,  but  other  portioos  of  New  England  Metliodiete  soon  waking  np  to  the 
importance  of  having  literarj  institutions  under  the  denominstional  control, 
"Wilbraham,  b;  a  sort  of  oompromiae,  was  Hnallj  agreed  upon  as  the  more  central 
location ;  thus  arose  Ihe  Qrat  instltatioo  of  its  grade,  wi^  Dr.  Fiak  as  its  head. 

Under  his  ^ilUiil  maaagemeirt,  its  experience  proved  lucesfbl  bejood  the 
expectations  of  IViends ;  and  a  few  yeatB  only  sufficed  to  renew  the  experience 
at  Readfield,  Ifainc,  and  at  Cazeoovia  and  IJmo,  in  the  State  of  New  Tork. 

Tip  to  this  period,  the  new  movementa  to  cheapen  and  popalarize  hi^er  educa- 
tion to  the  msBsea,  have  been  almost  eiclusiiely  confined  to,  and  dln^ted  by, 
the  rising  zeal  of  the  MethodiBts;  but  other  d en nminations  soon  saw  the  success 
aneoding  these  mixed  higlier  eeminBries,  and  were  not  aiov  to  imitate,  in  this 
particular,  the  original  leaders  of  this  new  enterprise.  And  now,  under  the 
various  denominations,  and  bearing  the  public  sanctions  won  by  the  marked  snc- 
eees  that  has  attended  theoi,  tiiese  iaatilutions  are.  scattered  throu^  not  New 
England  alone,  but  also  the  Middle,  Weatom,  and  North- Western  States.  They 
are  every  where  cheapening  education,  sirring  up  the  people  to  its  importance, 
and  readiing  the  masses,  who  would  otherwise  haTe  been  entirely  oreriooked. 

Some  of  Uiese  institutions  have  an  average  attendance  of  five  or  six  hundred 
pupils,  hare  endowments  and  other  fedlilies  (or  imparting  instmction  scarceiy 
inferior  to  many  of  our  old  and  respectable  coliegeti. 

We  by  no  means  claim  tor  these  institutions,  that  they  have  been  the  best 
for  all  purposes,  or  that  they  have  in  all  (^ses,  like  Old  Phillips'  Academy  and 
others  that  might  be  named — far  noWe  ^frairum — Imparted  the  most  thorongh 
clossiml  training  to  their  pupils;  but  we  do  dum  that  they  have  specifically 
net  the  wants  of  the  people  as  no  others  have,  and  that  they  are  now  accom- 
plishing the  Kreeteet  good  for  the  greatest  nombcr. 

For  whatever  of  nlue  this  claoi  of  Institutions  has  been,  or  shall  be,  to  the 
cause  of  cheap  and  popular  educatiou,  the  world  is  indebted  to  the  Uethodisti^ 
who  preceded  other  denominations  by  several  years  In  tbdr  saccewftal  numage- 
-      To  the  lamented  Dr.  Piak,  eopeciiUlv,  does  the  wotid  owe  a  debt  of 

„j .  __i_  ^^  jijg  founder  of  two  of  the  most  usefhl  institutions  of  New 

~ie  originator  of  thnt  class  of  sominsrie^  so  deservedly 
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M.  CHIME,  PACPEEISM,  AND  EDDCAIIOS  IS  GREAT  BKITAU. 

[FrDm  lb*  BritSdi  Almuue  ud  GonipuilaD  fbr  Ir^M.] 

Cams  1KB  PiMOiu  nt  Emouhd  and  Walu,— The  total  namber  ot  perxma  com- 
mittMl  for  trial  in  1S5T  wu  »I,SS9,  of  Thorn  lfi,9T0  vara  mtltit,  and  i,i»»  wart 
ftnudei;  of  Uwu  1S,US  oers  sonvietad:  l,44i  fbr  ofhnnaa  agunat  ths  penolii,I,TSl 
for  olIeiiMa  ■gaitiae  property  vlth  violenoe,  10,8AO  fbr  offeoMa  against  propart/ 
wltboat  violanoe,  101  Pit  nuUoloiu  oSbnaas  ugaiDit  propertf.  StO  Tor  forgery  and 
oObUBca  a^nat  the  ODrrenoy,  and  US  for  oflenaee  not  iaoluded  in  the  foragtrinf 
riwiann  There  vara  M  lUDteDoed  to  death,  of  wbom  SO  «ar«  Ibr  murder,  and  of 
theaa  18  vere  eieonlad;  the  papi*bmeat  in  all  ilie  oiher  «a»eii  being  eomniated  l« 
tnoaportatlon  or  peoal  impriaoDtDent. 
TbeuDmber  of  penonaoomniltied  to  tbetuinlSST  waa:— 

Villi.       FnwiH        Tgul. 

FOT-trial  at BuStea  or aoaniona, 16,SB8        4,iM        SMIS 

On  auuiiiuj;  convktiOD, e^i;i>      U.liS        8E,Te5 

For  wuit  ofriiretiea, 2,Slg  845  i,l6» 

Od  reniaad  nnd  diiwhiirgeil, ll},eSI        i,0^        UMB 

For  debt  and  on  civil  proGoaa, 1S,4»  BIO        U,S89 

Under  tha  Matiuj  Aot S,SOS        £,SOB 

107,»84      8VM      1*1.170 

Of  re-committala  fbr  orinlM  or  offenMa,  there  were  42,119,  of  which  \h,STi  bad 
baeo  praviouly  oomiDlttad  DDaa,  6,118  twice,  4,400  Ihrioa,  S,9T0  fbur  timsn,  1,B£T 
iT«  timaa,  l,£T<  lii  and  seTciL  tjines,  1,700  eight  to  ten  timea,  and  S,M4  ibova  tea 
tiOHL  or  the  aominitaMnti,  1,877  were  of  childraa  nnder  twelre  yeara  of  age, 
10,M4  were  between  tw^ve  aud  elxteea,  >oil  M,t4V  were  between  (ixteen  and 
twenty-one.  Omittlag  priaonen  for  debt,  and  t)ie  military,  tlisre  wiira  lSl,8!g  per- 
aona  in  ooDflnement :  oftheH  t;,0S4  were  Eaglish,  !,«)»  Welah,  i,8»  Scotch,  18,0ar 
Irish,  8SS  froai  Britiafa  oolonlea'and  the  Ea>t  Indlea,  1,018  fbrelgiien.  and  1,781  not 
■seertained.  Of  the  whole,  44.191  innid  neither  reul  nor  write,  71,887  rauld  read 
or  read  and  write  imparfacdj,  8,S48  oonld  read  and  write  well,  409  had  had  a  anpe- 
rior  eduiation,  and  1,883  were  not  aaoeitained.  The  amount  °f  priaon  acoommoda- 
lion  la  itatcd  Co  be  anffldeat  on  the  average ;  but  aoma  of  the  prlsona  of  popalona 
plaMa  ara  ocouionaily  over-smwdad—each  aa  Middlesex,  Waatmioatar,  Wando- 
wonli,  Dorlinm,  Ac.  The  daily  average  number  of  priaoasra  waa  about  Id ,881,  and 
the  total  ooit  for  the  year  was  617 ,804^. ;  batthU  iaoludea  110,7991.  aipended  on  new 
bnildiop.  altcratioDB,  and  repaymuntK,  leaving  44T,004j.  aa  tha  ordinary  annmtl 
charge  for  priaonen,  an  avarags  of  SU.  lOt.  ti.  for  each,  divided  thua :  Tor  repaira, 
fomiture,  Ao.,  U.  0(.  M. ;  for  offlcera' salnriaa,  panaiona,  dto.,  9J.  17(.  8i^. ;  (brpria- 
ODer'a  diet,  clothing,  medicina,  Ao.,  61.  ia«.  id. 

The  government  priaoiu  now  provide  for  tha  treatment  of  conviata  eantenoed  to 
hmg  tenna  of  detention,  the  great  proportion  of  whom  tt  had  been  tha  praotioe  to 
traiuport  to  the  penal  ooloDlea,  or  to  aonflne  on  l>oard  tha  hnlka.    They  are ;— 

1.  The  Mil!  bank  prieon,  now  DhieSy  naad  aaa  general  reoeiving  priaon  and  depAt 
for  convicta  of  both  aeiaa,  including  a  penal  olaaa  for  both,  bat  appropriated  alao  in 
pan  Ibr  adaha  of  femaiea  nndaigoing  the  flrat  stage  of  their  pntiiahment. 

1.  The  Panloqville  priaon,  adapted  for  tbe  prellmiasry  period  of  separate  oonflna- 
IDcnlaDd  inatractioa  of  adult  male  convlcta. 

8.  Portland  priaon,  for  able-bodied  nrinle  convioti'  undergoing  tita  aecond  atage  of 
their  puniahment,  and  emplojad  upon  the  publio  works. 
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i.  Dartmoor  priton,  priutrip*!!]'  for  Inflrm  sad  aiokly  mils  (OnTiati,  vbo  mra  em- 
planed in  (arm  labor,  and  partly  In  niuiaftctllte. 

S.  Portemoutb  priaon,  and  t,  Chadimm  priaoo,  for  abls-lndiad  mala  sonvict*  in 
Um  MOnnd  tOgt  oftbair  puniahmanl,  vbo  »n  tmplojad  In  tbe  heavj  nnakilled  !•- 
iKvortli*  nBTil  jirds  and  (rraa*]*. 

T.  Brixtoii  priaon.sxtluBlveljrorfeiTiBleiiin  the  aaoond  stage  of  their  panlahmant, 
employed  in  naedlework  lod  Ilia  domestiii  bibor  ortha  priaon. 

8.  The  hulk  "The  Stiriing  CaaCle,"  at  Portamoulh,  lusd  chleflj  aa  a  reaeivii^ 
Mp  fbr  priionera  wM  from  the  ooaviot  eatabHabmentB  al  Gibraltar  uid  Barmiida 
Ibrreleaiie  in  Ihii  oonntr;,  and  for  aamall  namber  of  invalid  priaonara. 

9.  rarkhiinit,  a*«d  aa  a  rBfarmatorj  Tor  boja,  who  are  smploj-ed  in  Ihmi  labor, 
ud  partly  in  miinafhotnre. 

10.  Fulhani  Refuge,  fis-  (emalaa  under  rafbrmatory .treatment  in  their  aeaond  Mage 
ofdladplloe. 

In  theea  variona  priaona,  there  vera  at  the  oommenoemeatoriSST,  malepHaonen 
<,1T1,  femolea  MO,  and  t,3M  males  and  TM  fbmalea  were  reoelvad  during  the  yaar; 
of  the  irhole,  1,0S1,  all  male*,  were  aent  to  Weetam  Anatnalia,  Bennuda,  and  Olb- 
raltar;  i,BTl  males  and  SM  fenuJee  treieremated  lh>m  one  priwn  to  another,  in- 
dudinir  those  removed  from  the  aboliahed  hulka,  and  remoTed  to  inuatlo  aaylnma ; 
and  178  fetDslsn  were  aent  to  raronnatorieaj  Ifll  males  and  S  tbmoln  were  dischargod 
on  the  tcrminatioii  of  thairsenUnces;  88t  malea  and  SSremalen  were  discharged  on 
tickets  of  leave;  8  males  on  oommatation  of  srntencei  SS  males  and  15  females 
were  pnrdoned ;  SS  males  aiid  IT  femalaa  died ;  9  males  committed  suidde  and  6 
eaoiped  i  a  totjd  of  6,B7S  dii'posed  of,  and  B,820,  of  whom  T,3(S  were  malea  and  fISS 
Ibmales,  remained  in  tiie  beginning  oClSSS. 

Cbo<(  in  Ibiunp. — In  185T  the  total  number  of  penonacommtttod  or  hold  t* 
bail  wan  7,210,  of  whom  8,985  were  not  oonvieted.  Of  the  namber  committed,  G.4AS 
ware  males  and  1,799  were  fumsles.  Of  the  namber  oonTleted,  1,088  were  fbrofhn- 
sei  against  the  person;  8U  (broffenaes  againat  property  eommitted  with  viotenoe; 
1,M1  for  offenses  against  property  without  violsnoe;  81  fbr  malicioDS  oSiAnsaa 
against  propeny;  67  for  (brgery  and  offenaea  agaltiat  the  ODrranoj;  and  1,B18  fbr 
odiat  miBcellaneoas  oObnaes.  Only  B  ware  senteooed  to  death,  and  none  ware  ex»- 
cnled ;  10  were  aenlanced  to  tnuiaportation,  SH  to  perul  tervitode  for  various  peii- 
oda,  9,874  to  various  terms  of  ini prison inent,  and  tlie  remdoder  whipped,  flited, 
dhKiharged  on  suretlea,  or  pardoned.  In  the  year  there  had  been  S8,M8  sumnuur 
Movicdons  before  msgistrates  or  at  petty  aeBaious,  and  9,6ST  oommittala  for  drank- 

CitKi  IN  SooTLiim. — Id  18BT  the  total  number  DfofTenders  committed  for  trial  or 
bwled  WIS  8,840,  of  whom  S,T4S  ware  msles  and  187  (tamales.  Of  the  whole,  990 
wen  ecijuitled  on  trial,  discharged  without  iris),  or  fonnd  Insane.  Of  those  OOD- 
Ticted,  \,U0  were  lor  offeDBos  against  the  person,  408  for  oSbnitss  aninst  property 
oommitlud  with  violsnoe,  1,908  for  offunses  sgiuntt  property  committed  without 
Tiolenca ;  63  for  malldoiw  oflfenses  ogainst  property,  89  for  forjrory  and  offenses 
sg^ust  the  ourraiicy,  and  907  for  other  otfeniies  not  indnded  in  tlie  faregolnfC  dasaca. 
Of  the  total,  SS7  males  and  318  Ibmales  oould  neither  read  nor  write;  i,B39  main 
and  897  fbmales  could  read  and  write  imperfectly ;  487  meles  and  75  femsles  could 
read  and  write  welt ;  and  39  males  and  7  female*  had  had  a  eoperior  education  ;  11 
are  unaooounted  for.  Of  the  punlsiimenta,  8  wera  eenlenoed  to  death  and  executed 
for  murder;  K3  sautanced  to  varioun  periods  of  transportation;  SSO  to  various  peri- 
ods of  pensl  servitude  extending  fVom  tiiree  years  lolifo;  480  to  varioua  perioda  of 
imprisonment  from  three  years  to  more  than  six  months ;  1,377  to  imprisonnMnt 
for  MI  months  and  under;  and  S37  to  be  whipped,  fined,  and  disohsrged. 

BiToaiisTOKi  ScHooLB. — At  the  end  of  1S5T  there  were  fort;  of  these  osrtlfled 
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■obool*  in  England,  Mid  tvaolj-liro  Id  Sootland.  Ths  nninb«r  of  inmitea  In  thow 
of£agl«tid  on  December  81,  la&T,  wu  I.SM;  of  wham  1,(0*  ware  bofs  ud  S6T 
prU.  Seven]  of  th«  inslilutioDi  are  for  Bomao  Cathotiv,  of  whom  there  wera  111 
bojH  and  VJ  n'ltin,  \  auil  of  FroMtUuit*  tbere  wen  1,188  boji  iwd  IBOglrla.  In  Scot- 
bud  ureral  of  tba  eaUbliehmenU  are  of  tha  Datara  of  Indnetrial  achooli,  aod  an 
t»H  ooiiflned  to  offendsra,  but  are  opeo  (o  pkupen  and  even  to  daj-acholnra.  Alto- 
gttber  there  an  fiS.  Tlia  hoiiaaa  of  refbge  ■(  Gla^ow  provide  tar  SBl  hay^  and  ISl 
giliB,and  upwards  of  £,000  qhildran  areanderoareriitBiipariDleDdence'.  TheacbemB, 
aocording  to  the  report  of  Che  Rev,  B.  Turner,  promiiea  well  In  England  hablu  of 
industry  and  application  are  formed,  and  at  Bedbill  the  agrieultanl  operutiona  of 
thejearlSST  [mdnoad  a  net  profit  of  8001.  In  SoottandparaUaaend  their  children 
of  Ibeir  own  aooord  to  the  indaatrial  acboola,  to  keep  them  tVom  idling  in  the  itrBela, 
and  Ur.  Tunier  say i,  "  they  aeam  to  offer  the  oheapeet  and  moot  affective  niaana 
for  preventing  the  evil  which  tlie  reformator;  oan  only  cmv."  He  notices  likewiaa 
the  marked  freedom  of  Aberdeen  from  that  "  laiga  olaaa  of  negleoted  and  dieorderlr 
children  ao  abnndant  in  moat  large  towns."  In  the  year  ending  Haroh  81,  IBSS, 
the  namtter  of  caeca  of  proceed  inge  again  at  parenta  and  atap-pareala  to  compel  them 
to  contribute  towards  the  malntenanoa  of  their  ohiidran  in  raformatories  waa  ADA ; 
the  Duniber  of  anob  parties  nnder  contribntion  on  March  SI,  1S5B,  waa  S82;  and 
the  amount  of  monej  received  in  the  year  trma  partiea  thna  proceeded  against  waa 

«tM.ia*. 

Bntme,  Dkatbb,  am  Harkiasu. — In  the  year  18M  there  were  legiBterod  in  Eng- 
land the  births  of  SfiT,4S8  ehildten,  a  nte  of  iit%  per  oant  on  (ba  population,  the 
highest  birth-rate  on  record,  and  an  increaie  of  SS,410  over  1855  ;  and  the  Uegia- 
tnr-Ganarai  remarks  that  tha  births  are  always  nnder-atated,  as  many  are  not  rcg- 
iatered.  Of  the  total  nnmbar,  tlSG,Ml  ware  boya  and  8SI,I13  wera  girls ;  af  theaa, 
ll,tt5  boya  and  !0,S9S  glrla  were  illegitimate,  t-S  par  cent,  or  nearly  1  in  every  11. 
CamlwriaDd  and  Westmoreland  are  higlicat  in  the  list  of  coanlies,  showing  ID'S 
'  per  cent.,  while  Snrny  and  Middlesex  (out  of  London)  are  lowcat,  only  IT  and  IS, 
and  London  itself  gives  only  i%  \  bnt  the  Kcgistrar  obeerYes  that  probably  many  of 
the  nnreglatartd  are  in  this  claas.  In  the  same  year,  there  were  registered  lGfi,l>37 
marriagem  an  increaae  of  T,ES4  over  1S6S,  but  still  a  little  below  1S54.  Uf  the  total 
number,  ISS,  jl>  ware  according  to  tha  ritaa  of  the  Chnrob,  9  by  special  license, 
2I,IISS  by  iioeoM,  104,360  by  bannn,  1,046  by  auperjntendent-registrar's  certlDcata, 
and  S,«49  the  dislinclion  not  reoorded.  Of  the  2JS,718  not  married  with  ths  rites  of 
tin  Cbureb  of  England,  IfiV  were  of  Eoman  Catholics,  1,710  at  dissenting  places 
worahip,  8,097  at  the  registrars' offloea,  SIS  ofJewa,  and7£af  Qushera.  Of  pen^ona 
under  31  marrying,  there  were  8,130  men  and  S9,S1B  women.  Of  the  total,  118,487 
men  and  99,S04  women  wrote  their  names,  and  46,800  men  and  84,188  women  mads 
their  marks  in  signing  the  marriage  register;  whioh  gives  Tl  per  ceuL  of  the  men 
and  80  per  cent,  of  the  women  who  oould  write.  In  81,649  marriages  both  parties 
wrote  theirnamee,  an  increaae  of  4,608  over  13i6,  and  In  83,388  marriagei>  both  par- 
ties rigncd  with  marks.  The  deaths  in  the  year  were  880,608,  a  deoreaae  of  86,187 
from  the  previous  year:  of  these  deaths,  198,084  ware  males  and  194,473  females, 
or  104  males  to  100  females  ;  and  on  the  whole  a  little  more  thsn  SO  in  ■  thonsand 
of  tha  population,  the  lowest  rata  yet  observed.  The  iDcrasse  of  the  population  by 
the  excexs  of  births  over  desths  was  781  daily  ;  and  on  sn  average  of  18  years  it  la 
(band  that  there  is  1  in  every  81  of  the  poptJstion  married,  1  to  every  80  bom,  and 

Pactzk  BiLiai.— On  Jannsry  1, 1858,  In  837  anions  and  single  pariehes,  there 
were  808,0811  persons  in  reoeipt  of  ralief,  an  Inoreaae  of  35,877  over  the  same  date  in 
1867,  or  8-9  per  cent. ;  of  these  166,770  were  able-bodied  adnlle,  an  increase  of 
lt,69t,  or  8»  per  cant. 
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Pool  Bbud,  Boctuinr. — On  May  14,  IBST,  tbt  Dumbar  of  ngbUred  poor  who 
bid  bMU  rcliavad  in  Uia  Jfz  ■wn  8B,l!i,  ■  dtwuH  flvm  tba  pracediog  jur  of 
10,Ttl ;  ud  ths  DDDiW  of  n^Mred  poor  M  that  data  wia  SB.SIT,  also  a  dacnau 

of  10,1m.  Tba  nambcr  of  oiaai]  poor  nliarad  during  tha  jear  bid  bean  M,5U. 
Ua  eoaC  of  Cha  poor-nliei;  for  T«{[i*l«red  and  OMoal  poor,  wu  GM,AS£JL  a  decnisa 
of  t,SfiU.  Tba  adnlt  OHOid  poor  reliaie4  on  Jioaary  1,  IS6T,  was  8, IIS,  and  on 
Jnlj  1,  a,8B8,  Id  both  caitaa  a  ootnidarable  deoruaa  ftntnthaQunibcninlSEB.  Tha 
nnnbar  of  pooi^bonasa  eontlnns  to  Inoreue,  and  SOS  pariahai,  eithar  siagi;  or  in 
oonbiiutioii,  aithar  bars  ptt^-banan  or  ara  abo«t  areoting  thom.  In  789  paiiibca 
tlie  prindple  of  paroahial  aaaaatmanC  haa  baan  adoptad,  and  in  IM  puiahaa  the 
priDdpla  of  Tdlnntan  eontribationa  for  tha  aopport  i^tba  poor  ia  in  nao.  Tha  total 
.■OR  eapended  oa  poor-law  paipoaea  w*a  tW,tOSL,  of  whiob  4,01>1L  were  apent  oo 
biuldiBin  not  anUiorind.  paor-bonaaa ;  SS,aS!!iI.  on  aDCborinad  pooi^baaaaa ;  1,IISL 
on  aaniMry  oMMnrea,  and  1S,T<IU.  (br  madkd  aHaedanoe,  baaidea  aonM  mieoatl»- 
naoiia  it«iD>,  and  lhaamoiiDla]qpaiidedoD,thapoor  aa  mautionad  aboTS. 

WsaiBonai  Am  Varanr  SenooiA— In  tlie  balf-jear  ending  l^dy-daT,  18ST,  tha 
■forage  nnmber  of  children  attending  the  acbooU  wai  S7,S40,  of  which  U,Stt  were 
in  TorkbDiwa-aohools.  In  the  workhonu-aehoolii  there  were  8,758  bof  s  nnder  10 
yean  of  age,  and  6,011  above  that  age ;  and  8, Ml  glrla  nnder  10,  and  T,85S  abovei 
In  tha  diaCriet  aohoola  there  were  481  bofa  aader  10  years  of  ige  and  1,088  above; 
and  GIO  girla  andar  10  and  MS  above.  The  aum  pidd  to  Board*  of  Ouardiaiii  out 
oftba  parliimeatat;  grant  in  napeot  of  Uie  aalariaa  of  workhooae  and  diatriot  acbod- 
teaohan,  tot  tha  year  ended  Wy-day,  1S6T,  waa  a>,t88t 

WoUBoDBi  NinoitAL  ScHOOLe,  )aiULHi>.~On  Daoember  81,  IBM,  the  nnmber  of 
workhoiise  aeboola  wa*  187,  and  (he  nambar  of  ebildren  on  tha  roll*  waa  SS,ST(;  a 
deoivasa  Srom  the  praTlona  year  of  t  aohoola,  and  8,087  eblldran. 

Padfu  Luhaticb,  Eholiiid. — On  Janaary  1,  I  SET,  the  nnmber  of  panper  Innaties 
inooantyand  boroagh  aaylnoiB,  hoapitala,  and  licensed  bonsai,  amonntedto  I6,SS7,  , 
mnd  on  the  Ist  of  January,  ]8S8,  the  number  had  inoraased  to  1T,ST1,  abowing  an 
loaeaae  during  the  year  of  do  lew  than  91S  peraoni.  The  nnmber  of  admisaions  of 
iDDStioi  of  sH  clsusaa.  In  185T,  was  u  follovi : — In  mnnty  and  borough  asylnini, 
4,781 ;  in  hodpll^  T80 ;  ii!  metropotitaD  licensed  hoaiiei,  1,071 ;  and  in  provindal 
fioeDsed  honaea,  1,SG3;  making  a  total  of  7,896  persona.  During  that  period,  S,8S5 
were  disobarged  u  reoovered,  and  2,11S  were  relcaasd  by  death. 

LnNATioa,  SODTuND.— The  nnniber  of  pauper  lunaCIca  in  Scotland  on  Hay  11, 
iaS6,  wan  *,«42,  of  whom  only  !,*+*  wore  in  oonflnement,  the  others  eilbor  Using 
vith  ftienda  or  at  large.  There  were  abu)  it  criminal  lanitioa  in  Jalla.  The  total 
DOnibar  ofluoatics  waa;,403,  there  being  £,783  private  lunutioa,  of  whom  only  9S» 
were  in  oaDflnemant;  and  of  the  whole,  8,786  were  mslea  and  8,887  fanialea. 

LtTMATicB,  iBELtTd).— On  December  81,  13A4,  there  ware  1,131  tniulJoa  in  union 
workbonsea,  of  whom  618  were  maiea  and  788  ftmaloa.  In  varloni  aayloma  and  in 
jalla  there  were  4,791  penona,  and  6,441  wore  reported  at  Urge.  Of  the  wbi^ 
6,666  were  brnalaa,  4,486  malea,  and  lOS  not  atated. 

KDDOATION,  BOIZNQB,   AND   ART. 
IEducatioh,  BonwoB,  um  Abt.— Snnia  granted  fbr  snob  otjects  in  1S67  and  1SG8. 

1867.  1853. 

PnblioEdooation,  Great  Britain, £641,388  £888,486 

Science  and  Art  Deportment, 78,865  88,780 

Piiblio  Education,  Ireland, 818,080  888,000 

Canimisi'ianerH  of  Eduoation,  Ireland,  OiBce  Eipenaea 605  830 

Unlven.ityorlx)ndon, *,«>8  8,85* 

Dniverrities,  dto.,  iu  Scotland, 7,610  7,610 
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Qasen'i  TTnivcnltv  in  Ireland,...'. S.41S  S,iM 

QaHn'B  Collm«,  Iralmnd, 4,800  <,800 


Bdjd  lii^  Aondamy, .. 

Bojiil  Hlb«rDiui  Aindein;, suu  duv 

Bgffut  Thaologiral  Profeiwira,  Ac., I,H>0  i,M) 

British  HoMDin  (blabliithinaiit), «e,400        7>,3TK 

IHtta  (Buildinni) 4S,SU         IS.SST 

Dillo  (PnroliiMs), 8,B44  B.OOO 

:fmtJaDi!  »*l1ei7  (including  parchiMB  ornctarw), i>,lSa         l<,17i 

BeientiSo  WorkK  and  Eipcrimanu S,OS>  0,089 

EotkI  Oeognphieil  Booialy COO  £00 

Eoy»l  SooiWy, , „.,,..,. 1,000  1,000 

XoUl, 996,713    i,iie,m 

EDnuTUH. — Id  tlia  year  ISiST  Ibera  wen  aipendsd  in  QratLBrltain  from  Iha 
XdnoUioB  OninU  S6V,97iL  ;  of  irhigh  117,7711.  were  spent  in  bnidinK,  aDlnrgfBg, 
rapalrlng,  and  fDrniakiDg'EleBienlar]>  Sobooli,  and  l,B98i.  fl»  the  aama  pnrpoMn  on 
Bonnal  Gidiook ;  B,iBSl,  in  prfivlditiK  books,  nupa,  and  dlagrami,  and  B,MSl.  for 
•dealiBa  apiientoi;  U,491i.  in  aogmenting  aalariea  of  MniBcated  Hhoolmaalen 
and  aehcioImiatreBMW,  5,&UL  in  paying  aalariM  of  auiaCant  teanhan,  ltS,U6L  in 
paying  stipeada  for  papi! -teach an  and  gratultiea  Tor  their  apeoiai  iDaCraclUHi ; 
l9,MULiDcapiUtiongraDt>ii  67,2311.  in  antinal  grant*  to  TrainiDKCallBgea;  ie,LOU 
to  Bafannatory  and  iDdaatriil  Schools;  7ITI.  in  peosioDSi  Si,iiit.  lot  inipeotion; 
1(,T81I.  for  admlDiBtraCion  I  1,71DJ.  ^loandaga  on  Post-office  orden;  and  tsal.  toe 
aganoy  for  grants  nf  booka,  mips,  Ac  The  reoipienM  were: — Id  England,  Clmrch 
of  England  Sohods,  857,BS7J. ;  Brilisb  and  Foreign  Sohool  Sodely,  50,03S/. ;  Wea- 
layan  Schools,  83,6902. ;  Soman  Catholio  Schools  (Qnut  Britain),  i5,B9U. ;  Parochial 
Cnion  Sohooli,  S,S34J.  In  Scotlsnd,  to  achoola  conneaMd  vith  the  Eatsbliahed 
Church,  S8,8S^;  irith  tlifl  Free  Church,  98,1142.;  with  the  Episcopal  Charch, 
4,8761. ;  sdmiDistmian  and  aeientifla  sppsrstua  make  op  the  balance.  In  addition 
to  the  money  granted  for  the  ereotion  orechools,  1B8,18I(.  had  been  snbecr!bed,  and 
908  (obool-hausaa  had  been  bnilt,  983  enlarged  or  improved,  and  169  resldencea 
provided.  There  were  85  Training  Schoobi  for  teaolieni;  and  there  vera  4,889 
wpirite  Bohoola  visited  on  aooonnl  of  inausl  grants,  and  1,029  for  sim^^e  inepection 
only.  Of  tbe  first  class  there  vas  acoommodation  provided  for  871,998  children; 
then  wen  preaent  at  auminaUon  888,760,  and  the  average  atlendanoe  vea  £74,837, 
of  whom  838,381  were  boye  and  348,801  were  girlt;  tbe  namber  of  certificated 
taaoherB  was  4,414,  and  of  papil  tmohere  10,948.  Of  aehools  visited  for  simple  in- 
■putlou  only  there  mn  1,DS9 ;  the  nnmber  of  children  for  whom  aocommttdatioa 
waa  ptuvlded  In  theiii  Wia  89,878  i  tbe  nnmber  prwent  at  the  eiamiDstlon  waa 
Bl,ttS,  Bod  the  average  sttendaiKW  was  S9,S09.  Tbe  average  agea  of  the  children 
fai  the  fine  clitSB  (tbe  returns  in  the  aeoond  an  imperftot)  wen  t'18  per  oenL  nnder 
Jbotyaan),  7-88  between  fbar  and  BtS)  9'86  between  flve  anddx,  11-78  between  ilx 
and  aeven,  19*79  between  seven  tutd  eight,  13-16  between  eight  and  nine,  11-46  b»- 
tWMn  nine  and  ten,  7'8  between  tan  and  slaveo,  S-Tl  between  eleven  and  twelve, 
8-11  between  twelve  and  thirteen,  and  only  3perosnt.  ovarbnrteen.  Of  tbe  whole, 
43-69  par  went  had  been  at  eoluKil  Ins  than  one  year,  £S'4S  one  year,  14-91  tiro 
years,  9*47  Chrae  yaen,  G'6fi  four  yean,  and  S-68  five  and  npwards. 

NATiOHai.  SoBDoLa,  luLum. — On  Daoember  II,  1BSS,  the  nnmlier  of  National 
Beboob  in  operatiMl  w»S,t4S;  the  average  nnmber  of  oliildrea  in  daily  attendance 
dnring  tbe  flnt  half-year,  to  Jane  80,  wis  989,410;  daring  tbe  laat  half  of  the  year, 
994,011.  The  Oovernment  aid,  for  sslariea,  iioaks,  Ac.,  was  t9T,48Ti.,  and  school' 
feae  and  loeal  subsorii^ons  amoonlad  to  B7,1SAJL  There  were  8,689  male  teaobera, 
and  1,798  female  teachets,  with  9BS  male  and  934  feuisle  asaiaUnta;  there  wen  also 
407  ftmale  teachers  of  embroidei?,  ind  697  male  sad  873  female  laonilon ;  a  total 
of  7,818  penons  employed  in  tenebiiig.  Tbe  number  of  Agricnltutsl  National 
Sohoola  In  the  same  year  was  lis,  of  whiob  87  were  model  schools,  81  ordinary 
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■ehooli,  8  uhoal  gurdena,  *Dd  77  irorkliODM  •«faaal*.    Tfas  nuuba'  ofpaptlilmot 
■laled,  bat  tbe  rile  of  ranit  and  girdcii  prodnoa  fa  tha  ;Mr  broufiht  i,9M.  U  the 
gaiieTal  rund.    The  total  ncaipu  fbr  tlic  jtti  for  parpoaw  of  MatioDil  Prinuu? 
Sdoontluti,  including  Eli.KIM.  ttom  tbe  Tnuarj,  mt  UT.SMJ. 
NAtiDRAL  CcLLBonon.— Suma  expanded  in  the  je«  ISiT-S. 

£.     I.    d. 

BritJsh  UoMnm  (QtUUIahment), 60.MT  11    B 

Ditto  (BuildiDia), CS.BU    S    T 

Ditto  {Pnnilwea*) 17,4h6    6    0 

Kuional  Gallary, M,MI  14    I 

edenlifla  Worlm  ud  Eipirimenta, .' t,<Tl  10    7 

Royal  Qeoffrapbioitl  Bociety EDO    0    O 

BnlJsh  Hlitoncal  Portrait  Gallary, 1,S40    S     S 

Seleuce  and  A  A  Departiaaot, U,Oil  IS  II 

IliiMnmorPrJKcalQ«o(agy(BrtablialuiMiit), I,0«1  IB  10 

BdjalSooiatf,.. l.OOO    0    0 

Total 114,574    a    1 

Th<  amoDDt  expanded  Id  1S6T  on  the  Soath  Kenain^n  Huaaum,  on  the  bnild- 
IngB  and  in  Ujing  out  tha  granDda,  waa  St.SSCJL 

BimaH  Unaxun.— The  total  eipenditn re  on  the  Britiab  Unaaum  In  tha  year  endin|; 
Ifarob  «1,  IBSa,  via  1T,7TU. ;  of  irhleh  lS,«19t.  were  expeDded  on  porcliaHa  and 
aoqniaitiona,  11,3401.  on  Iiookbiading,  oabineta,  Ao^  inclading  tha  eipeniie*  for  a 
photograpbio  room ;  £,01SI.  for  printing  catalognes,  taking  oaata,  Ae.,  and  the  re- 
malnder  for  bonae  eipansas,  aalariet,  and  miacellaneona  ontlaja. 

IntheyeartBGTchennmberoriiiiitoratoIbaGeDetslColleationhadbeen  Sll,084, 
tlie  largwt  nnmber  fhr  any  year  aince  ISM.  Tbe  total  number  of  vinitora  to  tbe 
Beiding-Boom  for  tbe  pnrpoaeofatudy  had  beenSi.STO;  ofwhom  I9,S4E  viaitcd  tn 
the  flnt  four  months  of  the  ysar,  and  Tfi,lS8  (Vom  May  IBth  to  the  end  of  the  year, 
■ner  tbarDew  read inf[- room  vaa  opened;  the  total  being  a  greet  Ineraaae  beyond 
tha  praoeding  yean.  Tha  viaita  of  artiata  and  atudenta  to  tha  Sanlpture  Galieiiea 
nnmbered  l.SIt,  a  lesi  nnmber  than  in  previous  years.  The  vieita  to  the  Print 
Eoom  vera  S,S1S,  and  to  tha  Coin  and  Hedal  Boom  1,814,  nnmbers  abont  equal  to 
tha  avareffB- 

UABLaoBoirsB  BoDBB.— The  total  nnmber  of  Tiailon  in  1S67  was  111,743,  of  whom 
I0T,1WI  were  tnt  admiedona. 

BocTH  K>i»ii)an>H  Uramii. — The  total  namber  of  petaon*  admitted  on  IflS  days, 
from  June  t»,  18ST,  to  April  80,  IBGB,  was  4IB,70>,  of  whoni  bl,TOO  paid,  the  re- 
mainder were  IVse.  The  average  Ave  admliaionii  an  on  Iho  maminge  of  Monday 
l,t]7,  of  Tneaday  1,117,  of  fiatnrday  1,S4C;  the  eToning  ftwe  admissiona  aTan^  oa 
Monday  2,707,  on  Toeaday  1,8H. 

HAicnoH  Cocm  Ann  Kiw. — In  1BBT  tha  number  of  penons  visiting  Hampton 
Court  Palaoe  waa  178,810,  of  wbom  44,TM  viaited  on  Sundays ;  at  Kev  Qardena  tha 
total  nnmber  of  vialton  waa  881,7)8,  of  whom  IB6,GBII,  or  eonaiderably  more  than 
half,  were  Sunday  visitors. 

Bavhim'  Banks. — In  '.ha  United  Kingdom,  In  tha  year  15BT,  the  total  amount  re- 
oelredftomDepoaitorswaB7,GBl,41iML;  the  amaont  paid  out  waa  e,S7f>,0«5i.;  bnttbia 
tntiludea  the  intamt  Tbe  amount  of  capital  deposited  wu  8fi,10S,8l»(.,  while  in 
18S«  the  amount  was  onl;  84,U8,0lU.  From  Nov.  H,  IBU,  to  Haroh  7, 1867,  there 
waa  a  aurpliiaordapoiita  over  the  withdrawals  erery  week,  amoanlinfi  in  the  whole 
to  SOT.Tiei.;  fVom  that  date  till  tlie  completion  of  the  year,  Nov.  SO,  I8A7,  tha  witb- 
drawala  eieeeded  the  dapoaits  every  week,  and  the  total  excess  amounted  to 
1,!IS,870I.  or  the  total  (on  November  10,  iefi7),  l,78S,0t»<.  waa  Ibr  Ireland,  and 
1,H4,«I1I.  on  account  of  Friendly  SoneUaa. 
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JlHBS  H1LX.HOTTSB,  the  indefatigable  "nursiog  father,"  and 
Bdmiai^trator  of  the  School  Fund  of  Connecticut,  for  lihy  years 
treasurer  of  Yale  College,  and  throughout  a  long  and  eventful 
life  a  beautiful  example  of  the  public  spirited  citizen  in  a  repub. 
lio,  was  bora  on  the  20th  of  October,  1764,  in  Montville. 

The  name  of  Hillhoitsk  is  that  of  an  ancient  and  bonorable 
family  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  More  than  two  hundred  years 
ago,  the  family  seats,  with  eatatea  valued  at  more  than  two  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling  yearly,  were  on  the  shores  of  Lough  Poyle, 
near  Londonderry  ;  and  though  the  name  has  there  become  extinct, 
the  ancient  estates,  particularly  Arlikelly  and  Free  Hall,  are  still 
held  by  descendants  of  the  family  in  the  female  line. 

Early  in  the  last  century,  the  Rer.  James  Hillhouse  came  to 
New  England.  His  father,  John  Hillhouse,  of  Free  Hall,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Abraham  Hillhouse,  who  resided  at  Arlikelly.* 
He  "  had  his  education,  and  commenced  Master  of  Arts  at  the 
feoKMia  university  of  Glasgow,  in  Scotland ;  and  afterward  read 
Divinity  at  the  said  college  under  the  oare  of  Mr.  Simson,  then 
professor  of  Divinity  there."  He  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Londonderry,  in  Ireland,  and  appears  to  have  resided  ator  near 
Ihe  ancestral  home  till,  by  the  death  of  his  father  in  171S,  the 
estate  descended  to  his  elder  brother  Abraham.  His  mother  died 
a  few  months  later,  in  January,  1717.  Not  long  after  that  date 
be  came  to  seek  a  home  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  come  with  those  other  Presbyterian  emigrants  from 
the  North  of  Ireland,  who,  in  1719,  eaUblished  themselves  in  New 
Hampshire,  where  the  towns  of  Derry  and  Londonderry,  and  the 

*TI)eiHuin  cT  Hllllioni*  ii  oooMcttd  irith  the  memonble  deftnMoT  Dorry 
a^mt  Um  forcM  of  Juntt  II.  Jamw  mnbouie,  a  btaOm  of  Jotin,  ^u  otw  oT 
tba  nwunlulonen  to  treat  vlth  Lord  Uoantjof ,  and  wu  ilayor  of  LandondenT 
in  UBS.  Abnhun  HIOhaDiie  «u  among  the  Btgnan  of  an  addreu  to  King  ^D- 
DaiD  and  QneeoHary,  ontba  occaiten  of  tlie  leilef  of  the  iiege  of  Londonderry, 
dated  fftCh  July,  ie». 
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Londonderry  rreebytcry,  as  well  as  manj  Scoloh-Irish  lunily 
names,  are  Llie  permanent  memoriaU  of  that  inigrBtion.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  1723,  we  find  him  in  Bostoa  committing  to  the 
presa  a  "sermon"  which  he  had  composed,  nearly  four  yeara  be- 
fore, on  Ihe  occasion  of  his  mother's  death,  but  which  does  not 
purport  to  haye  been  preached.  Thin  work  (for  though  entitled  ■ 
sermon,  it  ia  more  properly  a  treatise  in  a  volume  of  more  than 
one  hundred  and  forty  pages,)  was  introduced  to  the  reader  in  a 
preface  from  Increase  and  Cotton  Mather,  who  speak  of  the  author 
aa  **  a  valuable  minister,"  and  again  as  "  a  worthy,  hopeful  young 
minister"  "  lately  arrived  in  Anwrica."  He  found  employment 
in  the  newly  instituted  second  parish  of  New  London,  in  Ckinnec- 
ticut,  (now  the  town  of  Montvtlle)  and  in  1728  was  duly  inducted 
into  the  office  of  pastor  in  the  churoh  there.  At  that  plane  he 
died  in  1740,  aged  63. 

The  wife  of  the  Rev.  James  Millhouse  was  Mary,  the  daughter 
of  Daniel  Fitch,  and  was  descended  from  ancestors  eminent  in  the 
earliest  history  of  Connecticut.  Her  paternal  grandfather  was  the 
Rev.  James  Fitob,  who  came  from  England  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  in  1638,  and  having  received  his  education  for  the  ministry 
under  the  teaobingof  Hooker  and  Stone,  in  the  church  at  Ha^^ 
ford,  was  pastor  of  the  church  in  Sayhrook  at  its  institution  In 
1646.  Fourteen  years  afterword,  he  removed  with  the  body  of 
his  people  to  be^  the  settlement  of  Norwich,  where  he  served 
many  years  highly  honored,  not  only  by  his  own  church,  but  in 
the  colony  at  large.  Her  father's  mother  was  Priscilta  Mason,  a 
daughter  of  Captain  John  Mason,  the  military  chief  of  the  colo- 
nists on  the  Connecticut,  and  the  hero  of  the  Pequot  war  in  1037, 
—a  man  distinguished  by  almost  every  trust  which  the  young 
republic  could  bestow.  That  she  was  endowed  by  nature  with 
superior  mental  gifts,  and  was  a  thoroughly  educated  woman,  not- 
ivithstanding  the  limited  advantages  for  female  education  in  her 
day,  is  not  a  mere  tradition,  but  is  aufficiently  attested  by  lelteis 
of  hers  which  are  still  preserved  among  her  descendants. 

In  the  iirst  generation  of  descendants  from  the  pastor  of  Mont' 
ville,  the  name  of  Hillhouse  was  borne  only  by  his  two  soai^ 
William,  and  James  Abraham.  TheiirBtwaa  bom  in  1728.  He 
lived  and  died  on  the  paternal  esUta  at  Montville,  greatly  trusted 
and  honored  by  his  fellow  citizens.  When  he  was  twenly-two 
years  of  age  he  married  Sarah  Griswold,  who  was  a  sister  of  the 
Arst  Governor  Griswold.  At  the  age  of  twenty-seven  be  repre- 
sented his  native  town  of  New  London  in  the  legialature  of  what 
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wtis  then  His  Majesty's  oolooy  of  Connecticut.  Me  wu  continued 
in  that  trust  by  semi^utuusl  electiooa,  till,  (ia  1735)  haviog  become 
hoDorsbly  Icdowd  throughout  the  state,  he  was  chosen  an  Assist- 
ant, or  member  of  the  Council,  then  oommonly  called  "  the  Upper 
House."*  Thus  he  served  in  one  hundred  and  six  semi-annual 
legislatures.  Meanwhile  be  was  also  for  many  years  a  judge  of 
the  County  Court.  Nor  did  hia  civil  dignities  and  duties  excuse 
him  from  military  service.  He  was  major  in  the  seoond  regiment 
of  cavalry  raised  by  Connecticut  for  service  in  the  war  of  the 
revolution.  At  the  age  of  eighty,  in  the  full  possession  of  his 
powers,  he  declined  a  reelection  to  the  Council,  and  withdrew  from 
public  life.  Even  to  that  advanced  age  his  semi-annual  journey 
to  Hartford  and  New  Havea  was  performed  on  horseback  and  in 
a  liogle  day,  wheeled  carriages  being  too  new  a  fashion  for  a  man 
like  him.  He  was  tall,  spare,  swarthy,  with  heavy  overhanging 
eye-brows,  quaint  in  speech,  and  remarkable  for  a  primitive  sim- 
plicity of  manners,  combined  with  an  impressive  dignity.  He 
died  at  Montville  in  1816,  leaving  a  numerous  posterity.  Bix  of 
his  seven  sons,  and  two  of  his  three  daughters  lived  to  maturity, 
and  moat  of  tbem  to  old  age. 

His  brother,  James  Abraham  Hillhouse,  was  Iwm  in  1730,  was 
educated  at  Yale  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1749,  and  was 
appointed  tutor  one  year  afterwards.  A  colleague  and  intimate 
friend  of  Ezra  Stiles  (afterwards  President  Stjles]  he  devoted  him- 
self, with  thAt  enthusiastic  aoholar,  to  legal  studies ;  and  when, 
after  six  years  of  service,  bs  relinquished  his  academic  employ- 
ment, he  established  himself  at  New  Haven  in  the  profession  of 
law.  He  was  soon  distinguished  at  the  bar  by  hia  forensic  abili. 
ities  as  well  as  by  his  learning.  He  was  eminent  among  his  fel- 
low citizens,  and  was  honored  by  tbeir  confidence.  In  1772  he 
was  elected  one  of  the  twelve  ^  Assistants"  who  with  the  Governor 
and  Lieutenant' Governor,  were  the  Council  or  senate  ;  for,  charac- 
terized as  he  was  by  the  combination  of  undoubted  patriotism  with 
moderation  and  political  wisdom,  be  was  one  of  those  men  who 
are  most  needed  in  a  state  at  the  crisis  of  an  impending  revolu- 
tion. Three  years  ailsrwards,  at  the  noon  of  life,  being  only 
forty-six  years  of  age,  he  was  removed  by  death,  leaving  a  name 

4  AtGOTernorTmmbaD'iratlreiiHnt  ftomtlHpQbUourTice,  WQlLun  HiUhouM 
wu  chown  to  fill  the  vncincy  U  the  councD-botrd  which  had  Iwen  cauMd  by  the 
promotioa  of  h\t  brother-ia-Uir,  Mattheir  Qrltwuli),  to  tha  oSca  of  GoTwsor, 
Kd  of  Sunoal  HnntlDgtoo  to  the  offloe  of  LleatenaQt  OoremoT. 
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that  wu  long  retaiDOd  in  >  moat  affaotiooUA  remsmbranoe  among 
bia  townsmen.  **  Hia  ohnatian  life  and  oooTersation  were  truly 
exemplary,  BDd  be  was  ailonied  with  the  graces  of  meeknesa,  char, 
ity  and  bumilily."  Hia  wife,  a  lady  of  French  deaoent,  whoM 
grandfather  fled  to  tfaia  country  at  the  revocation  of  tbe  edict  of 
Nantz,  was  diatinguiahed  by  dignity  of  maonera,  as  well  aa  by 
subatantial  worth  of  mind  and  haart.  She  survived  him  almost 
hair  «  century,  and  died  in  18S3  at  die  age  of  89. 

Of  these  two  brothers,  the  younger  waa  childleaa.  Hia  mansion, 
built  by  himself  at  the  bead  of  Churob  street,  one  of  the  beat 
houaea  In  New  Haven  at  that  day,  and  hia  growing  posaesakms, 
were  without  a  lineal  heir. 

James  Hillhocsb,  the  aectrnd  aon  of  William  Hillhouse,  of 
Hontville,  waa  adopted  into  tbe  femily  of  his  uncle  at  New  Haven. 
He  waa  bom  on  the  20th  of  October,  1754,  and  was  removed  from 
his  father's  bouse  to  hia  uncle's,  when  he  wasonly  seven  yeara  old. 
By  (hia  change  in  hia  domeatio  relationa,  he  was  placed  aa  an  only 
child,  the  pride  and  hope  of  his  aidopted  father,  in  a  family  where 
Intel] igenoe,  hospitality,  courtesy,  large  intercourse  with  the  beat 
society,  a  ocnstant  example  of  every  manly  and  honorable  quality, 
and  a  careful  religions  nurture  aAer  the  anoient  pattern,  wen 
united  in  the  influences  by  which  his  charaictar  waa  molded.  In 
his  early  edncation  he  was  one  of  the  many  thousand  who  have 
had  the  beneflta  of  the  memorable  endowment  which  Governor 
Hopkins,  in  his  testamentary  remembrance  of  New  England,  had 
provided  a  century  before,  and  which  haa  now  sustained  for  two 
hundred  years  the  Grammar  Schools  of  New  Haven,  Hartfbri, 
and  Hadley.  While  he  wasa  atudent  in  YaleColl^e,  (from  17S9 
to  1773)  the  Faculty  oonaiated  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Daggett,  professor 
of  Divinity  and  acting  Pre^dent,— Nehemiah  Strong,  profeasor  of 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Pbiloaophy, — and  three  tutars.  It  la  aug- 
geative  to  trace  on  the  triennial  catalogue  the  names  of  the  men 
who  succesnvely  officiated  aa  tutors  during  that  period  of  Soar 
years.  For  the  first  year  the  three  tutors  were  Ebenezer  Bald. 
.  win,  JosejA  Howe,  and  Samuel  Wales.  The  next  year,  Joseph 
Lyman  and  Buckingham  St  John  occupied  the  places  of  Baldwin 
and  Wales.  A  year  later,  when  Hillbouse  was  a  junior  aophistert 
John  Trumbull  and  Timothy  Dwlght  succeeded  to  Lyman  and 
Sl  John  ;  snd  in  the  last  year  of  the  four,  Nathan  Strong  came  in 
the  place  of  Howe.  The  tutor  under  whoae  immediate  care  and 
iastruction  HilUunue  pursued  liia  studies  for  tbe  first  three  years, 
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was  Jowph  Howe,  afterwards  paator  of  the  New  South  Church  Iq 
Boaton,  whom  be  always  renmnbered  whh  a  grateful  reverence.* 

One  iooident  of  his  college  lift  may  be  recited  here  In  the 
words  in  which  it  was  narrated,  mors  than  half  a  century  after- 
wards,  at  hia  funeral :  "  It  will  not  be  improper  to  say — especially 
aa  the  fact  may  produce  a  salutary  Impreesion  on  some  young 
nuod  in  this  assembly— that  he  was  socnewhat  advanced  in  oolite 
life  before  he  became  propeHy  conscious  of  his  powers  or  of  the 
worth  of  time,  or  practically  coavinced  of  the  importance  of  that 
oloee  application  to  whateTer  was  in  hand,  by  which  he  was  after- 
wards BO  distinguished.  The  lata  President  Dwight,  who  was  then 
in  college  as  a  tutor,  though  not  liit  tutor,  had  notioed  him  with 
intereot,  and,  with  the  diacommuit  of  youthful  character  which 
qualified  the  illustrious  president  to  be  the  greatest  teacher  of  his 
age,  hedseen  in  him  the  elenwnts  of  future  greatness;  and  he,  by  one 
well-timed,  spirited,  afiectionale  admonition  and  appeal,  roused  the 
nan  io  the  bosom  of  the  unthinking  stripling,  and  gave  the  coun- 
try a  patriot  and  a  sage.  To  that  incident  our  honored  friend  often 
referred  in  after  life  with  grateful  emotion,  and  from  that  hour  he 
regarded  his  benefactor  with  reneration." 

It  was  almost  a  matter  of  coarse  that  he  was  destined  to  the  pro. 
fesnoQ  in  which  hia  uncle  had  become  so  eminent.  He  b^an  his 
reading  in  the  scienoe  of  law  ao«i  after  leaving  college  j  and  it 
was  intended  thai,  before  entering  on  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
he  should  devote  several  years  to  those  studies  and  should  have 
the  benefit  of  the  highest  advantages.  But  on  the  Qth  of  October, 
177S,  only  two  years  after  the  ounpletion  of  his  college  course, 
the  life  on  which  that  plan  of  study  depended,  was  out  off.  By 
the  death  of  bis  uncle  he  was  suddenly  brought  under  the  necea* 
siiy  of  directing  his  own  course  and  of  providing  for  himself. 
Tbenoafbrward  all  hia  snooesa  in  life  was  dependent  on  his  own 
eiertions.  He  had  still,  indeed,  a  home  in  his  uncle's  family, 
which  consisted  of  the  widow  and  her  mother  and  grandmother. 
To  a  bmily  thus  constituted,  he  was  bound  not  only  by  grateful 

*  Bar.  Joseph  Howe,  pastor  o(  the  New  South  Choreh  tn  Ddtoo,  diod  at  Hut- 
ford,  Aug.  20,  1TT3.  Tres.  Stilea  makM  >  retwrd  of  thl>  event  la  hia  Utenrj 
Dtuy,  and  adda,  apparently  from  lome  pnbllcation  of  tho  day:  "  The  righteous 
diipoiarcf  eTenla  was  pleated  to  Twnora  him  from  the  labon  of  the  pneent  lib, 
iooD  after  he  had  oagikged  the  pnblio  eje  and  ^veo  the  world  reaaoo  to  expwt 
IDDcb  tiom  his  eminent  Bblllties.  his  great  mttnlnmenti  in  ]|tcrBtnre,and  the  dd- 
oomnm  goodness  of  his  heart.  Hischarch,  uow  acnttered  abroad  by  on  eiartion 
of  lawleaa  power,  are  nrerwhelinttl  with  sorrow."  The  further  infbnnatlon  II 
(iTea,  that  after  hli  fint  d^reehe  tan^t  aOruunsr  ScbooHn  Haitford. 
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afibctioa  but  by  the  oonrideration  of  their  dependenoe  apon  bim, 
Ab  soon  as  he  could  be  admittsd  to  the  bar,  he  begao  the  practice 
of  his  ohooen  profcBaioa,  and  was  suooeaaful  in  obtaining  some 
part  of  bis  uncle's  ezteusive  l}(tsiDe88 ;  but  io  his  later  years  be 
loved  to  speak  of  his  early  struggles,  and  sometimes  said  that  ha 
was  compelled  to  borrow  money  for  the  paymaut  of  hia  finit  court- 
feea.  He  ioberited  no  part  of  his  uncle's  property  till  be  vrai 
neariy  seventy  years  of  age.  Yet  in  a  few  years,  by  his  diligeooa 
and  BUCGeaa  in  his  profeuion,  and  by  the  judioiousnesa  of  Ida  In. 
vestmeota  in  real  estate,  be  bad  beoome  a  man  of  wealth. 

In  his  twenty-fourdi  year,  on  the  first  of  January,  1779,  he  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Sarah,  daughter  of  John  Lloyd,  Esq^  of 
Stamford.  But  before  that  new  year  had  ended,  his  young  wife 
and  the  infamt  she  bad  borne  him,  were  laid  in  the  grave. 
About  three  years  afterwards  he  married  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Col. 
Melaocthon  Woolsey,  of  Dosona,  Long  Island.  Till  after  his  seccod 
marriage,  he  continued  to  reside  with  the  widow  of  bisdeceased  un- 
cle. Afterwards,  when  the  growth  of  his  own  family  required  a  sep- 
arate Koow  for  them,  he  eslablisbed  his  residence  in  close  proximity 
to  the  mansicHi  thst  had  sbeltered  his  ohildhood ;  and  till  the  death 
of  his  aged  relative,  nothing  that  the  teoderest  filial  kindness  could 
do  for  her  was  wanting  on  his  part.  By  his  second  marriage  he 
had  two  sons  and  three  daughtera.  The  sons  were  James  A.  Hill- 
bouse,  the  poet,  and  Augustus  L.  Hillhouse,  Bsq.,  who  still  sur. 
vives  at  Paris,  where  he  lias  resided  for  more  than  forty  years. 
Mrs.  Hillhouse  died  on  the  29th  of  December,  1313,  and  was 
buried  on  the  new-year's  day  ensuing.  That  day  was  selected  for 
the  funeral  by  her  husband's  cbcnce  because  it  was  the  thirty-fifUi 
anniversary  of  hia  first  marriage. 

Much  more  might  be  said  concerning  his  domestic  life,  but  this 
memoir  is  designed  to  exhibit  his  public  services  and  his  character 
aa  a  citizen  and  a  benefactor  of  the  atate,  rather  than  those  details 
of  personal  experience  whioh  cannot  be  adequately  represented  in 
any  other  way  than  by  a  liberal  use  of  materials  which  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  family  affeotioR  ntill  keeps  back  from  the  public  Per- 
haps the  tirne  may  come  when  his  private  correspondence  with  his 
family,  and  with  his  intimate  friends,  will  be  added  to  the  already 
accumulated  mass  of  the  published  letters  which  exhibit  the  great 
men  of  our  revolutionary  period  in  their  private  friendships  and 
personal  sympathies  or  an^pathies,  and  in  their  domestic  afTections 
and  vioissttudes.  For  our  present  purpose,  tt  may  be  enough  to 
aay  that  his  was  a  happy  home,  where  a  large  and  hear^  bospi. 
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tality  flourished  after  the  fashion  of  what  has  now  become  the 
oMea  time,  and  where  the  dignity  wiihout  the  stifFnesa  of  antique 
New  England  courtesy  was  combined  with  a  true  and  afiectionate 
simplicity  of  manoere,  and  with  emioent  intelligenoa  and  refine- 
ment. 

Paasing  from  youth  to  manhood  Just  when  the  great  struggle  for 
independence  was  about  to  oommence,  James  Hiilhouse  sliared 
largely  in  the  patriotic  enthusia«n  of  the  time.  Before  he  was  of 
agfl,  he  waa  hindered  fVom  JMoing  his  townsoKn,  Benedict  Arnold, 
in  the  memorable  eipeditlon  of  1776,  only  by  a  positive  prohibi- 
tion from  his  uncle.  The  death  of  that  relative,  in  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year,  threw  upon  him,  as  we  have  seen,  new  and  heavy 
responsibilities  quite  inconsistent  with  his  military  aspirations. 
But  in  those  times  every  man  had  opportunity  to  show  what- 
ever capability  be  might  have  of  military  skill  and  prowess. 
When  every  man  from  eighteen  years  of  age  to  forty-five  was 
enrolled  in  the  militia  and  required  to  do  military  duty,  and  when 
every  militia  company  was  constancy  liable  to  be  summoned  into 
active  service,  a  commisakin  in  the  militia  had  mora  significaoca 
than  it  can  have  in  times  like  these.  In  1779,  James  Hiltbouse 
wu  Captain  Hillhouse  of  the  Company  of  Gluvernor's  Foot  Guards. 
Congress,  after  ooaferring  with  General  Washington  on  the  condition 
and  constitution  of  the  army,  made  a  new  arrangement,  requir. 
ing  each  separata  State  to  raise  its  own  definite  quoU  of  recruits 
£>r  the  continental  service,  and  ofiering,  through  the  State,  large 
bounties  in  lands  and  money  to  encourage  enlistments.  The 
legislature  of  Connecticut  had  determined  to  ofl*er  additional  boun- 
ties and  new  guarantees  againd  the  depreciation  of  the  currency, 
snd  had  made  special  provision  for  the  families  of  soldiers  in  the 
army.  Captain  Hillhouse  waa  specially  entrusted  by  Governor 
Trumbull  with  the  duty  of  promoting  enlistments  in  one  of  the 
brigades.  A  stirring  appeal  from  him,  inviting  enlistments,  and 
oallii^  on  "all  friends  to  American  freedom"  for  ilwir  patriotic 
cooperation  in  promoting  the  object,  was  published  in  the  New 
Haven  newspaper  of  June  23d,  1779." 


The  period  ta  now  come,  trhan  (to  •H  probBbility)  we  nrny,  with  proper  ox*r- 
tlom,  pnt  H  ii(»C(ly  t«miin«tioiitothe  war.  And  nothing  te  more  necemry  W 
bring  >t>oiit  no  iloiilmble  in  evant,  thu  hfnlahtoK  a  competent  nmnbar  of  men  Tor 
the  fldiL    The  cncooragamoDt  Cot  *aldlen  to  e^t  I*  trnl;  great,  ■sd  the  oflbn 
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A  few  days  afterwards,  on  Mon(la)r,  July  0th,  the  Aanivemry 
or  the  Declaration  of  iDdependenoe  was  to  be  celebrated  for  the 
first  time  in  New  Havea.  Captain  HinbouH  wbb  among  the  moat 
active  in  making  the  arrangements  and  preparations  for  that  oce*- 
sion.  Sunday  evening — for  the  New  Engioikl  sabbath  was  then 
measured  from  sunset  to  sunset— (here  was  a  publio  assembly  of 
citizens  in  the  meeting-house  of  tlie  First  Church,  (dte  old  "  Afiddla 
Brick")  and  the  programme  of  the  intendad  oelabratioo  waa  coni|d^ 
ted.     Some  of  the  more  zealous  and  active  ware  oocupied  till  a  late 

generoos.  The  time  of  service  will  nuwt  likely  be  ahort;  they  ore  to  anBer  nath- 
ing  by  tha  depreciiLtiiia  of  correacy;  their  families  are  to  be  ^applied  icith  the 
BubttADttili  of  life  nt  the  old  price  ;  th«  inay  btb  well  elotbed,  sad  jH-oTided  wHh 
ererythiug  oeceasuy  sod  eonveiiieiit ;  and  at  tha  and  of  Ota  tilc  they  aie  u>  n- 
ceive  a  liondume  rewonl  for  their  >ervic«a.  I  am  Bemlble  our  intenui!  foes,  otir 
worst  enemiea,  will  throw  every  discouregonient  in  the  wny, — wiQ  tcD  you  that 
oar  mimey  it  iluiost  niD  out,  and  that  we  mutt  inevltatily  mbmit.  Bnt  yoa  ta».y 
In  aMnred  that  no  exertloni  will  be  wantiig  on  tba  part  of  tU  Unitad  States  to 
disappoint  their  eipsctatiaiu.  Audi  amcoDfldeot  that  etionld  it  ever  b«  onr 
njisfortuno  to  experience  such  a  caJBnlity,  theyree-6ant  tout  ijf  AraerUa  voold 
arm  themsclvea  end  go  furth,  witbout  hire  or  reward,  a^iost  our  enemlei,  and 
never  lay  down  their  arroe  till  they  had  driv«a  arerjr  Invader  tTom  onr  land. 
Never  have  the  Amerioana  bMD  tnitnated  with  a  beocming  epirit,  bat  they  ha,T« 
been  eucceiaful.  No  soonei  w«v  our  Southern  Brethren  roosed  to  proper  ezcr- 
tkini,  thiLn  they  dcfesled  the  troops,  Bent  apon  an  expedition,  from  the  sncceei  of 
which  onr  enemies  have  made  such  pompom  biwats,  and  have  driven  them  off 
loaded  with  Infamy  and  disgnuw. 

Eii  Excellency,  the  Govemor,  htt  dli«eted  me  to  enliat  all  within  thii  l>rtgada 
who  shall  be  ao  nobly  and  virtnouiily  inclined.  It  tieing  a  matter  of  public  con- 
cern, I  beg  every  individual  will  use  hli  Influence  to  encourage  a  competent  num- 
ber to  enilit,  as  It  win  aave  the  disagreeable  Dsosiatty  of  adran^t;  Andvtdui)- 
tary  enllBtinent  la  certainly  much  the  meet  eligible,  ai  It  will  convince  oar  ena- 
mies  we  have  not  yet  lost  our  Bpirita,  and  will  fill  onr  brethren,  already  in  tha 
field,  with  new  life  and  courage  to  find  na  ready  with  cheerfulness  to  lend  them 

Leat  there  sbonld  be  any  who  caimot  eogagt  upon  the  ab«ne  tenna,  fbr  Gwr  Uts 
war  may  chance  to  continne  long«r  than  they  think  they  can  possibly  absent 
themselves  from  tlieir  fnmilies  and  larms,  I  am  authorized  by  his  Excellency 
to  o<rer  those  who  -nill  enj^nge  to  serve  In  said  army  antD  the  fifteenth  day  of  Jan- 
tiary  next,  twenty  pounds  bonaty,  a  new  regimental  coat,  and  the  aame  pay,  re- 
fVeahment,  end  family  support,  during  the  teim  of  Qiek  aervlces  raqiectivelj  a> 
other  soidiert  in  the  Continental  army,  with  liberty  to  choose  the  company  in 
which  they  will  bo  joined.  And  who  is  there  that  will  deprive  himself  of  the 
pteaiure  and  latisfiietion  he  would  derive  thiongh  his  whnle  liCe,  Arom  refiedbig 
apon  his  having  served  a  campaign  in  ao  bnpOTtanC  a  periodof  the  war.  I  bonby 
Invite  nil,  and  shall  make  the  offer  to  as  many  aa  poasible,  to  engage  before  ths 
10th  dnv  of  July  next,  when  I  am  to  make  return  to  his  Excellency.  Thoee  who 
incline  to  accept,  will,  by  making  application,  receive  their  t>ounty  in  blils,  and 
be  kindly  treated  by  their  moat  cbadieut  Mid  bundle  awvant, 

JAUES  EIL1.H0CS&. 

New  Eaven,  June  11,  ITTS. 
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bour  in  makiag  prepantiona.  They  oould  DOt  have  bad  much 
tkao  for  sleep,  when  «t  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  that  day 
a  Briiiah  fleet,  which  had  aniled  from  New  York  on  Saturday, 
•nohored  ofi*  WesU  Haven.  Alarm  guns  were  fired,  and  the  raili' 
tia  were  called  to  anna.  A  portion  of  the  inhabitants  made  haste 
to  rvmove  their  familiea,  and  whatever  of  their  household  goods 
was  moat  valuable.  Others  were  alow  to  believe  that  any  great 
danger  waa  impending,  and  Oatlered  themselves  with  the  hope 
that  the  ileet  would  sail  in  the  morning.  But  not  long  after  suq< 
ri»e,  those  who  were  watching  with  a  telescope  on  the  tower  of  the 
college  chapel,  (the  building  now  known  as  the  Athenteum)  saw 
distinctly  boats  putting  off  from  the  shipping  fur  the  shore,  and 
there  was  no  longer  room  for  the  most  incredulous  or  the  most 
hopeful  to  doubt  what  were  the  intentions  of  the  enemy.  Of  the 
adult  male  population,  a  large  portion  armed  themselves  and  went 
forth  to  meet  the  invaders.  Another  portion  left  the  town  with 
those  of  the  women  and  children  who  were  removed  to  plaoea  of 
safety.  Others,  to  the  number  of  ninety  or  a  hundred,  remained 
at  home,  "partly  tories^  partly  timid  whiga,"  as  President  Stiles 
describes  them.  The  land  force  designed  for  the  destruction  of 
New  Haven  was  two  thousand  six  hundred  men,  as  officially  re- 
ported. One  division,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Garth,  was 
landed,  and  as  soon  as  that  operation  was  completed  the  fleet  sailed 
to  the  other  side  of  the  harbor,  where  the  landing  of  the  other 
division,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Gen.  Tryon,  was 
speedily  effected.  The  inhabitants  of  East  Haven  and  the  adjoin- 
ing towns  found  occupation  for  Gen.  Tryon  and  his  troops,  while 
the  available  force  of  New  Haven,  amounting  to  not  more  than 
two  hundred  men,  with  two  field  pieces,  went  out  to  encounter 
Gen.  Garth.  Hezekiah  Sabin,  who  was  a  lieutenant  colonel  in 
the  militia,  seems  to  have  been  the  rect^nized  commander  of  the 
little  force  extemporaneously  raised.  The  two  pieces  of  artillery 
were  stationed  at  West  Bridge,  where  some  slight  defences  were 
hastily  raised  in  a  position  to  command  not  only  the  bridge  but  the 
long  causeway  by  which  it  is  approached  from  the  west.  "  Cap- 
tain Hillhouse,"  says  President  Stiles,  "with  twenty  or  thirty  brave 
young  men,  together  with  many  others,  crossed  the  bridge  over  to 
Milford  Hill,  and  within  a  hundred  yards  or  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  the  [West  Haven]  meeting  bouse,  where  the  enemy  were  pa> 
raded.  Upon  their  beginning  the  march.  Captain  Hillhouse  fired 
upon  the  advanced  guard  so  as  to  drive  them  in  upon  the  main 
bodjc      But  coming  in  force^  the  enemy  proceeded.     Others  be- 
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■ides  Hillhouse'a  party  had  by  thw  time  pan=d  the  bridge  and 
reached  the  hill,  lo  perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  Theae 
kppt  up  a  galling  fire  on  especially  their  outguarda  extending  per- 
hapa  fbrty  or  filly  rods  on  each  side  the  column.*  Our  enillery 
at  the  bridge  w&a  well  managed  by  Captain  [Phineas]  Bradley, 
threw  ahot  aucoesafully  across  lo  Milferd  Hill,  nod  prevemed  the 
enemy  from  passing  the  causeway  and  so  into  town  that  way." 
Thus  baffled  at  that  point  the  enemy  oontinued  their  march  north- 
ward lo  what  ia  now  the  Weatville  Bridge,  annoyed  and  baraieed 
on  their  march  by  a  party  of  the  New  Haven  men  on  their  left 
under  the  leadonriiip  of  Aaron  Burr,  who  happened  to  be  with 
•ome  of  his  relativea  in  New  Haven  at  that  time,  and  who  after 
carrying  a  young  daughter  of  liis  uncle,  Pierpcot  Bdwarda,f  lo  a 
place  of  safely  in  North  Haven,  had  returned  in  lime  to  partake 
in  tbe  figlrt.  Meanwhile  Captain  Hillbouae  and  the  remainder  t^ 
the  little  force  on  Milfbrd  Hill  returned  over  West  Bridge,  and 
with  Col.  Sabin  and  the  two  field  pieces  went  serosa  tbe  fields  to 
meet  the  enemy  at  the  Westville  Bridgs.     There  the  enemy  efiected 

*  It  «u  "  at  tbe  seoond  mlle-ftoaa,"  juat  vbere  the  roid  to  Veat  Hbtsd  di- 
vergo  frma  the  HUford  rood,  itwt  th*  Rer.  Dr.  Dtggett,  Frafeuor  af  DlTiuItj  In 
Yale  0<^ege,  (ud  tbe  toting  Pitddnit  far  nlM  yean  b«fbra  the  kccetiloo  oT  Dr. 
Stllea)  encomiteivd  tbe  aooRiy.  He  bad  qdtim  ftmi  tbe  town  "  rtdiog  ftuiowlr 
m  bl>  old  black  man,  witb  bU  long  fonrlliig  piece  In  hie  bud."  At  tbe  bridge 
he  hmd  addreuad  a  few  "patriotic  and  earned  worda"  to  tb« little  compuif  that 
wn  to  aerve  tbe  aitnierj.  Bushing  by  the  companj-  of  young  n>en  Dndo' 
Capt  HiUhoasa,  Mveral  of  thesi  itndant*,  be  <ru  greeted  with  cheera.  Aa  tbtr 
turned  aoutbirard  towaid  Went  Havei),  tbaj  aaw  blm  asoeuding  a  Uttla  to  the 
weat,  and  taking  hia  ataCIon  deliberalely  bi  a  little  ci^we  of  wooda.  When  tbs 
yoong  men,  baring  driren  back  lbs  adnmewi  goard  and  enrountenid  tbe  main 
body  at  the  enemy,  wen  maUng  tbelr  hasty  retreat  to  n«aln  tbs  other  alda  oftba 
rlTW,  tbe  profeaaor,  who  never  had  learned  to  "  advance  baokwaid,"  kepthla  ata- 
tion  witb  oharactariatia  foarleuDGM  and  lenacitj,  waiting  for  the  enemy.  As  the 
British  colatnncaiue  up,  aeveral  anccesalTe  ahota  fVom  the  bill  aide  ■Treated  their 
attention,  and  tbe  alordy  form  of  the  profeaaor  In  bis  clerical  costume  vna  eaaily 
dlacovered  by  the  party  tent  to  the  spot  whence  tbe&Hogprooeeded.  "  Wbat  an 
you  dclcg  there,  you  old  fool,  firing  on  Hia  M;^e>ty'i  troops?"  was  the  exclama- 
tion of  tbe  olBcor.  "Eierriang  the  righlt  of  var,"  replied  Iho  profesaor.  The 
oddity  of  such  an  answer,  proceeding  from  sacb  a  person,  probably  aneated  the 
tbot  «r  tbe  bayonet  that  nU^t  bare  killed  blm  on  ttw  Instant;  and  tbe  qneatkn 
was  put  whether,  if  his  life  was  apared,  be  would  be  likely  evn  to  do  snob  a 
thlngagaln.  '•  yoAinff  awn  Ekitg,"  taid  ha,"  IraAer  Ouik  I  ikould."  He  was 
permitted  toanrrenderblnuelf;  butwas  cruelly  pierced  with  bayonets,  and  driven 
■tthe  bead  of  their  column  till  they  reached  the  town.  For  a  month  afterwards 
hia  lire  wu  in  danger  from  the  wounds  and  li^uriea  whlcb  he  had  recelvad,  and 
Indeed,  hia  death,  which  look  place  In  tbe  fbllowing  year,  was  hastened  by  thcee 
nfierlngs.  See  the  article,  on  Trof.  Daggett  in  Dr.  Sprague'i  Annals  erf  tbe 
American  Pulpit,  VoL  L 
t  Tb«  late  Mra.  Johnaim,  of  Stratfivd. 
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their  pMsage,  p&rtly  over  the  bridge  and  partly  by  fonliiig  the 
river.  But  as  they  came  up  the  hill  frtHii  the  river,  aad  toolt  the 
rood  towards  the  towD,  the  force  oonunajided  by  Col.  Sabia  aod 
Captain  Hillhouse,  "  gave  tliem  a  heavy  fire  and  took  a  Dumber 
of  prisoners."  By  this  time,  too,  they  began  to  be  annoyed  by 
parties  of  militia  from  Derby  and  other  (owns.  The  New  Haven 
mea  kept  up  their  firing  aa  they  retreated  toward  their  homes. 
JiNt  at  the  entrance  of  the  town  as  it  then  was,  near  where  the 
junction  of  Diiwoll  atreel  and  Whalley  avenue  now  is,  there  was 
Kxnetfaing  like  a  battle  for  a  liule  while,  and  a  number  were  killed 
on  both  aides.*  The  enemy  entered  the  town  at  a  little  before  one 
o'clock  p.  m.,  greatly  exhausted  with  the  extreme  beat  of  the  day 
a«  well  as  with  their  long  march  and  the  anDoyances  they  bad  met 
by  the  way. 

This  bold  defense  of  New  Haren  against  a  fbroe  so  greatly 
■uperior,  answered  tts  main  purpose.  It  gave  time  not  only  6n 
the  esoape  of  a  large  portioD  of  the  alarmed  defenseless  popula- 
tioo,  but  also  for  tiie  remoral  and  ooDoealmenI  of  much  property 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  destroyed  or  carried  off  by  the 
enemy ;  and  it  saved  the  town  from  the  fate  which  immediately 
afterwards  fell  upoo  Fairfield  aad  Norwalk.  "  From  the'first  eo. 
trance  till  eight  io  the  evening,  the  town  was  given  up  to  ravage 
and  plunder,  from  which  only  a  few  houses  were  protected."  Mrs. 
Hillhouse,  the  widow  of  James  Abraham  Hillhouse,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  Bngland,  and  her  political  sympathies  were 
with  the  British.  Hera,  therefore,  was  one  of  the  few  houses  to 
be  protected  from  pillage.  Some  of  the  British  officers  were 
quartered  there,  and  were  received  with  the  courtesy  due  to  men 
who  bore  His  Majesty's  commission.  Yet  the  loyal  lady  was  in 
great  danger  from  the  imputation  of  her  nephew's  patriotiam.  It 
happened  that  the  newspaper  containing  Captain  Hillhouse's  patn. 
otic  call  for  recruits  came  under  the  notice  of  the  officers  almost 
aa  soon  as  they  entered  the  house  which  was  to  be  protected  for  its 
loyalty.  The  bouse  and  its  contents  would  have  been  immediately 
given  up  to  the  plundering  soldiers,  had  not  the  lady,  with  a  dig- 
nified frankness  which  repelled  suspicion,  informed  her  guests  that 
though  the  young  man  whose  name  was  subscribed  to  that  call 
was  a  near  and  valued  relative  of  hers,  and  was  actually  reaident 
under  that  roof,  the  property  was  entirely  her  own  ;  and  that  the 
part  which  he  had  taken  in  the  conflict  with  Great  Britain,  was 
taken  not  only  on  his  own  responsibility,  hut  in  opposition  to  her 
judgment  and  her  sympathies. 
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G«iL  Tryon's  official  nport  shows  that  the  conRogratioa  of  Uie 
town  was  inteDded,  and  thai  the  puqxiae  was  relinquished  becuuM 
it  became  necesaaiy  to  hasten  the  re  •embarkation  of  the  tioop& 
The  intended  Junction  of  the  division  which  landed  on  the  Bast 
Haven  aide  with  that  which  landed  at  West  Haven,  could  not  be 
effected.  Squads  and  oampames  of  militia  from  the  neighborioff 
■owns  were  beginnuig  to  gather  on  every  side  like  sogr;  clouda 
portending  a  tempest.  The  invaders  found  themselves  in  a  dso- 
gerous  position  ;  and  at  the  earliest  morning  hour  they  called  in 
tlieir  guards,  and  were  glad  to  find  that  they  were  permitted  to 
embark  without  molestation.  The  result  of  their  expedition  was 
that  they  had  killed  tweuty.seven  Anterioans,  (including  those  who 
were  slain  in  their  own  houses)  and  hod  wounded  nineteeti,  while 
they  themselves  had  lost  about  eighty  in  killed  andwonoded ;  that 
tliey  had  carried  away  same  tories  who  dared  not  stay  behind,  aod 
a  few  prisoners  (including  some  whose  only  ofiense  was  that  they 
were  respected  and  trusted  by  their  fellow^citizens)  ;  that  they  had 
destroyed  about  seventy  thousand  dollars  worth  of  private  pro- 
perty ;  and  that  they  had  effectually  extirpated  whatever  sent|nieiit 
of  loyalty  toward  the  British  orown  hod  lingered  till  then  among 
the  more  conservative  sort  of  people. 

In  May,  1780,  the  roll  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
State  legislature  shows  the  name  of  "Captain  Janws  Hillhouse"  ss 
the  seoond  representative  from  the  town  of  New  Haven.  Tha 
next  year  he  was  first  representative ;  and  thenceforward  he  was 
frequently  reelected  by  his  townsmen  to  this  trust,  till  the  people 
of  the  whole  State  io  1789  oalled  him  to  a  sest  in  the  Council.  In 
1766,  and  again  in  1787,  he  was  elected  by  the  people  at  laige  a 
delegate  to  the  Congress  of  the  old  coofederation  ;  but  he  did  not 
serve  in  that  capacity.  It  is  believed  that  no  other  instance  can  be 
found  in  which  so  young  a  raon  has  been  so  trusted  and  honored 
by  the  people  of  Connecticut. 

In  1782,  he  was  elected  Treasurer  of  Tale  College,  and  be  held 
that  office  through  all  the  remainder  of  his  life,  just  fifly  years. 
Nor  did  it  become  to  him  a  merely  honorary  office,  when  other 
public  trusts  and  duties  required  him  to  beabeent  from  New  Haven 
for  a  large  part  of  every  year.  An  Assistant  Treasurer  was 
employed  by  the  corporation  to  relieve  him  of  the  executive  details 
of  the  business ;  but  he  himself^  through  all  thai  long  term  of  ser. 
vioe,  superintended  the  finances  of  the  institution,  and  was  ever 
active  and  watchful  to  promote  its  interests.  He  lovpd  it  not  only 
because  of  his  personal  relation  to  it  as  an  alumnus,  but  also  be> 
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cause,  in  his  estimation,  its  continued  efficiency  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  ita  means  of  usefulness  were  essential  to  the  welfare  and 
tile  political  and  social  advancement  of  bis  natire  Connecticut 
Few  names  in  the  history  of  Yale  College  are  more  worthy  than 
his  to  t>e  had  in  perpetual  and  grateful  remembrance. 

In  October,  1790,  Mr.  Hillhouse  was  elected  one  of  the  five  rep- 
rssentatives  from  Connecticut  in  the  second  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  His  colleagues  in  the  representation  were  Jonathan  Stur- 
ges,  Jonathan  Trumbull,  Jeremiah  Wads  worth,  and  Amasa 
Learned.  The  published  debates  (see  Benton's  AbridgnmenI)  give 
ample  evidence  of  his  activity  and  influence  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Many  important  questions  in  relation 
to  the  working  of  the  government  under  the  Federal  Constitution 
Were  to  be  oonsidered  and  decided  ;  for  though  the  lirat  Congress, 
in  its  tbres  laborious  aesaions,  had  organized  the  judiciary  and  the 
Tarious  departments  of  execuUve  administration,  had  provided  a 
revenue  for  the  Federal  treasury,  had  re-established  the  public 
credit,  had  enacted  a  rule  of  naturalization,  had  made  the  neces- 
sary regulationa  for  the  sale  and  settlement  of  the  public  lands, 
and  by  the  wisdom  of  their  measures  had  secured  for  the  new  gov- 
ernment the  widest  confidence  in  its  stability  and  efficiency,  there 
remained  other  great  questions  incidental  to  the  newness  of  the 
oonstilutioo.  We  find  Mr.  Hillhouse  taking  part  in  almost  every 
great  debate  ;  and  his  speeches  show  not  only  his  ability  as  n  de- 
bater, but  bis  blunt  and  fearless  honesty,  hisunfdiling  good  humor, 
and  his  sagacious  and  large-minded  patriotism.  His  first  speech,  as 
^ven  in  the  Abridged  Debates,  was  on  the  ratio  of  representation. 
Next  he  takes  part  in  the  discussion  on  a  provieion  for  declaring 
what  officer  shall  act  as  President  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
office  both  of  President  and  Vice  PresidenL  In  the  second  session 
of  that  Congress,  we  find  him  speaking,  first  against  a  proposed 
reduction  of  the  army  at  a  time  when  the  United  States  were  at 
war  with  powerful  tribes  of  liHlians,  and,  next,  in  tlie  great  and 
protracted  debate  on  the  official  conduct  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Alexander  Hamilton.  In  the  third  Congress,  the  repre- 
seatation  of  Connecticut  being  Enoreased  by  the  new  apportionment, 
his  colleagues  were  Learned,  Trumbull  and  Wadsworlh,  of  the 
former  delegation,  together  with  Joshua  Coit,  Zephaniah  Swift,  and 
nriah  Tracy.  In  the  fourth  Congress  he  had  three  new  col- 
leagues in  the  places  of  Learned,  Trumbull  and  Wadeworth, 
namely,  Chaunoey  Goodrich,  Roger  Griswold,  and  Nathaniel 
Smith.     The  first  Ksnon  of  that  Congress  was  signalized  by  two 
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memorable  debates  on  questions  arising  out  of  the  treat}:  with 
Great  Britaia,  known  as  Jsy'a  Treaty ;— first,  od  a  motion  to  re- 
quest of  the  President  (Wuhiogton)  &  copy  of  the  instructions 
given  to  the  niiniat^r  by  whom  the  treaty  was  negotiated,  and  of  all 
the  correspondence  and  documenta  in  relatiou  to  it ;  and  after- 
wards on  the  expediency  of  legislation  to  carry  the  treaty  into 
effect  In  both  those  debates,  and  especially  ia  the  second,  Mr. 
Hilliiouae  had  a  oonsTAOuous  part. 

Ac  the  opening  of  the  next  aesuoni  which  began  at  Philadelphia, 
Dec.  5,  1796,  he  entered  the  Senate,  having  been  chosen  to  com- 
plete the  unexpired  term  of  Oliver  Ellsworth,  wbo  had  resigned 
Ilia  seat  in  the  Senate  for  the  seat  of  Chief  Justice  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  l/nited  States.  At  the  inauguration  of  Presicteat 
John  Adams,  March  4,  1797,  he  preaented  the  credentials  of  hia 
re-election  for  the  full  term  of  aix  years  then  commencing. 
When  Mr.  Jefferson,  after  being  elected  Preaident,  withdrew  from 
the  presidency  of  the  Seoats,  Mr.  Hillhouae  was  made  President 
pro  tempore  of  that  body.  Ha  was  duly  re-elected  for  another 
term  commencing  in  March,  1803,  and  for  yet  another  commencing 
with  the  first  inauguration  of  President  Madison,  in  1S09.  He 
and  hb  colleague,  Uriah  Tracy,  who  entered  the  Senate  with  him, 
aa  successor  of  Jonathan  Trumbull  for  an  unexpired  term,  ars  the 
only  senators  four  times  elected  to  that  place  by  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut. Hillhouse  and  Tracy  were  colleagues  in  the  Senate  till 
the  death  of  the  latter  in  1B07,  just  at  the  commencement  of  his 
fourth  term  of  aervioe.  In  the  party  divisiuis  of  that  period,  Mr. 
Hillhouae  ranked  with  the  Federalists.  He  had  supported  the  ad. 
ministration  of  Washington  and  the  elder  Adams,  and  he  waa  in 
the  opposition  under  the  administration  of  JeSeraon.  Yet  his 
speeches  show  that  he  was  by  no  means  a  mere  partizan,  and  that 
on  great  questions  of  Btatesmaoship,  he  ordinarily  rose  to  views 
above  the  rangeof  party  interests.  Thus  in  the  debate  of  Novem> 
ber,  1803,  on  that  amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  which  the 
present  mode  of  electing  President  and  Vice  President  was  intro- 
duced,  we  find  him  saying — 

Thoueb  it  U  iiopOi^le  to  prev«nt  party  ■ttogethar,  Dineh  mora  when  pop- 
nUtiOD  ^D  J  luiur;  iQcresse,  and  comiption  uid  vice  wich  thctn,  It  is  prudcMit 
to  pr^serre  u  minT  cli^ilta  kgaiost  It  ai  sre  practicable,  I  have  beco  long 
in  Congreaa.  aad  hare  seen  the  conflicting  interats  of  larga  and  Biuall  States 
operate.  The  time  maj  not  b«  remote  when  partj  will  adopt  new  deaigna- 
tlong.  Federal  and  Eepnhlican  parties  liavo  tad  their  daj;  their  dejlgna- 
ttODK  will  not  last  long,  and  the  gninnd  of  difference  betwnen  partiea  wiU  not 
l>e  the  same  that  it  haa  be«u ;  aew  names  and  new  Tievs  will  be  taken ;  it  has 
been  the  oourje  b  ell  nations.  "  •  •  A  fanciful  diftrenee  in  politics  la 
the  bugbear  of  party  now,  becaoss  no  other,  no  real  canse  of  differ«iice  has 
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Federalist  ss  he  was,  his  theorjr  of  the  Federal  goveniment, 
evea  while  tbe  party  with  whiob  he  acted  was  attoeudiiuC  iii  the 
Union,  abhorred  the  idea  of  oentralized  and  oonwiidateil  power. 
He  regarded  the  State  goveromenta  u  ihegrcut  conservative  force 
ID  our  politioal  aycAem,  the  guardians  of  liberty  against  power, 
the  depoaitsriea  of  all  the  moat  important  public  trusts,  and  the 
ultimate  security,  under  God,  for  tbe  efficiency  and  permanenoe 
of  republican  principles.  He  opposed  whatever  tended  to  mag- 
nify  with  faclitious  honors  and  means  of  influence  tbe  functiona- 
ries of  the  Federal  power.  The  Presidency  of  the  United  States, 
with  its  great  &nd  ever  growing  accumulation  of  power,  and  with 
the  excitements  and  perils  of  the  quadrennial  election,  was  to  his 
view  the  point  of  peril  in  our  system.  He  sometimes  said  among 
his  friends,  that  the  Presideooy  wu  made  for  Washington  ;  that 
the  Convention  in  defining  the  powers  of  that  office,  and  the  States, 
in  accepting  the  constitution  as  it  was,  had  Washington  only  in 
their  thoughts ;  and  that  the  powers  of  that  office  were  too  great 
to  be  committed  to  any  other  man.  Such  consideraticms,  long 
cherished,  led  him  to  propose,  in  April,  IS06,  certain  amendments 
to  the  coDStituticHi,  aiming  at  a  radical  reformation  of  what  he  con. 
sidered  as  the  dangerous  tendencies  in  the  system  of  our  Federal 
government.  That  proposal  has  been  so  o^n  sssociated  with'  his 
name  by  those  who  know  little  of  what  it  was,  or  of  what  he  was, 
that  the  raaders  of  this  memoir  will  reasonably  expect  to  find  hero 
his  own  statement  and  explanatioo  of  his  views.  The  lapse  of 
more  than  half  s  century  since  his  speech  in  the  Senate  explain, 
ing  his  proposed  amendments,  has  added  as  much  to  tbe  strength 
of  die  Union  as  it  has  added  to  our  territorial  dimensions  and  to 
our  imperial  wealth  fuid  greatness;  but  it  has  not  invigorated  the 
sentiment  of  State  sovereignty  ;  nor  has  it  diminished  the  power 
of  the  President  or  the  excitements  that  attend  a  Presidential  elec- 
tion. Those  who  have  already  forgotten  what  threats  were  gravely 
made  by  the  gravest  sort  of  men  while  the  last  election  was  in 
progress,  and  what  schemes  were  projected  by  fiery  and  danger- 
ous men  to  dissolve  the  Union  by  violence  in  the  event  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  candidate  whom  they  opposed — those  who  do  not  know 
thst  Ae  business  of  making  Presidents  has  become  the  absorbing 
and  all -subordinating  business  of  our  national  polilics  ;  nor  that 
the  salaries,  jobs,  and  perquisites,  directly  or  indirectly  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  President,  are  claimed  and  acknowledged  aa  due  to  the 
party  workers  who  have  helped  him  to  his  place  of  power— nnay 
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smile  al  t1)e  foar  whicli  go  old-fnahitMied  a  patriot  as  J:iines  IlilV 
houso  ooulil  Dol  but  feel  for  the  future  of  his  country.* 

•  Tbo  rCEWlution  in  whicli  Mr.  Hillliouse  proMuiIeJ  hu  p^posod  unomluieats  to 
the  Sannte,  vm  as  rullawsi 

Jtaolcid,  bji  tSt  &mai  and  Omtt  of  JteprrttBtatixf  of  Ae  Vrtittd  Slata  of  Amtr- 
ua,  in  OjH-/ittM  OHcinUa/,  (iteo-AinU  uf  balk  Ihmt*  nmcarriasi)  Tbat  tlic  I'oiluw- 
ing  ortit^lEs  be  pruposuJ  tu  the  Legislatures  of  tho  Bcverul  Stuii^ii,  u  aiiiCinliiiciiti 
to  tlio  Cuiislitutiuu  of  tho  Uiiited  Slotes;  Klloriuiyof  which  artklct,  whcu  ruti- 
flod  by  throc-foarths  of  the  uid  Legitlntarn,  to  be  v»Udto  all  intauU  uiid  ;>urpo- 
£ca  OS  part  of  tho  said  Couitilutloa,  vii :  * 

AiincLE«  in  ndditlon  to,  and  amendment  of,  the  CoSsrrruTiOM  at  the  United 

STiTiis  OK  AiicraCA,  proposed  by  Congroas,  Bod  mtifiod  by  tlio  I*gljl;inirea 

of  tlic  several  States,  purauimt  to  tho  fifth  urticlB  of  the  original  Cuiutituljoii. 

I.  After  the  third  day  of  llaroh,  one  thoasand  eight  hundred  and  thirteon,  the 
House  of  Bcprescotatlves  ehall  lie  composed  of  memben  chosen  every  year  by 
the  peoiilo  of  tho  sovcral  Sutei:  their  eiecton  in  each  State  liudl  bavo  theqiudi- 
Qcations  requisito  for  electors  of  tho  most  nnmcrous  branch  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture; Bud  tlieir  lenn  of  serrice  eholl  eipiro  oa  the  first  Tucsdny  of  April  iii  Giu:!i 

II.  After  the  third  day  of  Uarcb,  ona  thonwud  eight  hnadrod  and  thiTteen,  the 
Sonalom  of  tlio  tuited  SUte*  ihnll  be  olio<on  tor  three  yeJirs,  and  Iheir  term  of 
Mrvicekhallc!:piraoii  Iho  first  TuSidny  of  April. 

Immediately  after  they  ihnll  bo  ossemblod,  in  cousoqnenco  of  the  first  election, 
they  shall  be  divided  na  oqnaJly  bh  may  bo,  into  thne  cUuu.  The  sears  of  the 
first  chisaBhall  be  vacated  at  the  expiratlou  of  tho  fint  year;  of  tho  secoad  class 
nt  the  ex  pi  ml  ion  of  the  setond  yew  i  and  of  the  third  ehi»B,«t  the  expiration  of 
the  third  ye.or:  so  that  one  third  may  bo  chosen  every  year.  Yacaacies  tu  be 
filled  as  already  provided. 

III.  On  the  third  day  of  Unrch,  ono  thooiond  eight  bandrcd  and  Uiirioeo,  tbo 
Frcsidcnt  of  the  United  Stales  shall  be  appobitod,  and  aiail  hold  his  ofDco  until 
thi:  ex  pi  ml  ion  of  the  first  Tuesdoy  of  April,  one  thouaaud  eight  hundred  aud  fmir- 
teen.  And  on  tlic  Orst  Tuesday  of  April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  foar- 
teon,  and  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  April,  in  each  succeeding  year,  the  Preiiideiit 
shall  bo  appoinlcil,  to  hold  his  office  during  Ui«  term  of  ooe  year.  The  luoUe  of 
appointment  ^liallbcos  fuUons: 

In  presence  of  tiio  Senuto  ond  House  of  Eepresentntlves,  each  Senator  belong. 
ing  to  th«  class  whoso  term  of  service  will  first  expire,  tud  constltullouHlly  eligi- 
ble  to  the  oOiee  of  President,  of  which  the  House  of  Itoproeeatotivcs  shall  bo  tlie 
solo  jodgOf,  and  shall  decide  without  debate,  sliall,  beginning  with  tho  first  on  the 
alphabet,  and  in  their  alpliubetieal  orilec,  draw  a  bull  out  of  a  box  containing  the 
fomc  number  of  uniform  balls  as  there  shall  bo  Senators  present  and  eligible,  one 
of  which  balls  slmll  bo  colored,  tho  others  while.  The  Senator  who  akall 
draw  the  colored  boa  shall  bo  J'roaidont.  A  Committee  of  the  House  of  Cepre- 
scntatives  toconciit  of  a  membor  from  ench  State,  to  bo  appointed  in  such  mao- 
iioras  the  Hiiu^e  shidl  direct,  shall  plsce  tho  bniisin  tho  box,  shall  shake  tho  aame 
so  01  to  iiilermi):  them,  and  shall  guporintand  the  drawing  thereof.  In  cose  of  the 
removal  of  the  President  from  office,  or  of  his  death,  resignation,  or  inability  to 
discharge  the  powers  and  duties  thereof,  if  Congress  be  then  hi  session,  or  if  not. 
OS  soon  OS  tliev  shall  bo  hi  session,  the  Prosident  shall,  in  the  maimer  liefore  tnen- 
tioiiol,  be  appointed  for  the  residue  of  the  term.  And  until  tlie  diJiability  be  re- 
roortul,  or  a  I'reiidciit  bo  appointed,  the  S^iooker  of  the  Senate  shall  act  as  Presi- 
dent.   Aud  CongroM  uuiy,  by  law,  provide  Jor  the  c»»e  of  reuuval  by  death. 
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The  entire  speech  in  which  Mr.  Hillhouse  explained  lo  the  Sen- 
ate his  proposals  for  ainendinenls  to  the  constitution,  is  loo  long  to 
be  transcribed  in  this  place.  A  condensed  obstract,  with  a  Tew 
selected  passages,  may  serve  lo  exhibit  the  mind  and  spirit  of  the 
man.  Having  referred,  in  his  exordium,  to  the  circumstances  iu 
which  the  constitution  was  formed  and  adopted,  he  said  : 

BL-rorc  I  proccod  irllh  my  exptnnntory  remarks,  1  inu.<t  take  the  tibcrtf  of 
Rt-iliiig  Uint  in  luinf;  the  tumia  '  Diunnrchj,'  '  arUtourai'j,' and  '  di'inocracy,' 
1  do  Dot  use  them  u  the  cnnt  irortla  of  pnrty  ;  I  use  tliuiu  iu  Uiuir  liiir  gciiu- 
ine  Bunse.  The  ienai  'Federalist'  and  '  Republican,'  I  do  not  use  by  waj'  of 
coniineiKhilinii  or  reproneh,  but  merely  by  way  of  desi^riptiou,  as  the  first 
names  of  individuals  to  disliuguiab  them  from  others  of  the  sumu  Ikuiily 


r««ignntion,  or  inability  of  the  Presidenl,  ilnil  Tacanoy  In  iha  offico,  or  innbllity 
of  the  Speaker  of  the  Senate;  and  such  officer  nhall  act  accordingly  aat'd  the  dis- 
ability of  the  Pnsident  ha  remoi-ed,  or  another  be  Rppoiaicd. 
The  seat  of  a  Seoaloi  wbo  sliall  be  appoioted  as  President,  shall  thereby  be 

IV.  After  Che  third  day  of  March,  one  thonsand  eight  hundred  and  tliirteen, 
the  compensation  of  the  President  shall  not  exceed  fifleen  thoasnnd  doHnrs  a  year. 

V.  After  the  third  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirteen,  the 
office  of  Vice-President  shall  eeose.  And  the  Senate,  on  tlie  tame  day  in  eech 
year,  when  the  President  shall  be  annually  appointed,  shall  cltoosc  a  Speaker; 
and  In  the  absence  of  the  Speaker,  or  when  he  shall  ei.3roise  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  shall  choose  a  Speaker  pro  tempore. 

VL  After  the  third  day  of  Uareh,  one  thonsaiid  eight  hundredand  thirteen,  the 
President  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  conseut  of  the  Senate 
end  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  shall  appoint  Ambassadors,  other  public 
Ministers,  and  Consols,  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the 
United  States  whose  appoiutmeati  are  qui  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which 
■hall  be  eslnblished  by  law.  Bat  Congress  may,  hy  law,  vest  the  appointment 
of  inch  iilficon  as  they  think  proper.  In  the  President,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate:  and  of  the  inferior  officers  in  the  Piesldciit  akme. 
In  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments.  Dnt  no  law  resting  the 
power  of  appointment  shall  be  forn  longer  term  than  two  years.  All  proceedings 
on  nomiantions  shall  be  with  closed  doors,  and  without  debate;  but  information 
of  the  character  and  qnali  Heat  ions  of  the  person  nominated  eholl  be  received. 

VII.  Aftor  the  third  day  of  March,  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirteen, 
the  President  shall  have  power  to  flU  all  vacancies  that  may  happen  during  the 
recess  of  Congress,  by  granting  commissions,  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of 
their  next  eesnlDn.  No  removal  from  office  shall  take  place  without  ths  consent 
of  the  Senate  nod  House  of  Representatives.  But  Congress  may,  by  law,  aiithor- 
iie  the  removal,  by  tbe  same  power  as  may,  by  law,  be  authorized  to  make  the 
appointment.  But  in  every  case  of  miseonduct  in  office,  where  the  conseut  of 
'  the  Senate,  or  of  the  Seimte  and  House  of  Bcprosentatlve>,  shall  be  necessary  to  a 
removal,  the  President,  dnring  the  recess  of  Congress,  may  suspend  the  offlcer, 
and  make  a  temporary  itppointmeni  of  a  person  to  exercise  the  office,  until  the 
next  meeting  of  Congre**,  and  until  a  decision  can  be  had  by  the  Senste,  or  by 
the  Senate  and  Houie  of  ileproscntativeii,  as  the  case  mny  lie,  on  a  question  for 
the  removal  of  the  offlcer  su.'pcndcd.  All  proceedings  re-iiecting  removal  from 
office  shall  be  had  without  debate,  upon  the  infonnntion  and  rcnsous  which  shall 
becommuuicated  by  the  Pretidenl,  aud  with  cliwvd  dour^ 
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Federalivtii  and  RcpublwiBs  neTcr  dirided  upon  the  elcmeatirr  prindples 
of  guv(>ninii.'nt.  Tlitn-c  aro  titj  tew  Amcrii^ana  who  arc  not  in  priiici[^  U- 
tached  lo  a  free  republican  guTiTninoDt ;  though  they  tiiay  differ  on  miiior 
point*,  aud  about  t^ic  best  mode  of  orgaDJiiDg  it.  Tcnioua  Hltachcd  to  luou- 
arcliy  or  aiistotrBcj  are  few  indeed,  they  are  but  as  llie  dnet  iu  the  balance. 
No  oue  in  his  tobor  gcuaes  can  bcltero  it  practicable,  or  politic  if  pnicticablo 
to  use  either.  If  ever  iuiroduued,  which  God  forbid,  it  mui>t  be  douo  at  the 
puiut  of  tlio  batoiiet 

He  referred  to  llie  origin  of  parties  under  the  constitution,  and 
to  the  nanus  of  the  parties  then  existing,  and  said — *'  The  supposed 
differences  are  more  imnginary  than  real.  Names  may,  and  some, 
times  do, deceive  ignorant,  umarormed  individuals,  but  these  names 
now  scarcely  do  that." 

Some  of  the  important  features  of  our  conMitntioo  were  borrowed  from  a 
model  which  did  uot  verj  well  ault  our  coudilioo.  I  mean  the  conaiitation 
■od  gOTemmenl  of  England,  a  mixed  monarch;,  in  vhlch  monarch;,  sris- 
tocraoy  and  dEinocracy  are  ao  combined  as  to  form  a  checlt  on  each  other. 
One  importaut  and  indixpeniahle  reqnitrite  of  euch  a  govemmeot  is,  that  Uie 
two  flr«t  branches  ahoatd  be  herediCarj,  and  that  the  nionnrch  should  be  the 
fountain  of  honor  and  sounie  of  power.  In  the  United  Btatoa,  the  people  are 
the  source  of  all  power. 

Placing  in  the  handi  of  the  Chief  Ha^fistrate,  who  depends  oa  a  popular 
election,  prerogatives  and  powers  in  man?  respects  equal  to — in  EOm«,  ex- 
ceeding ia  practice  those  exercised  by  the  King  of  Oreat  Britain,  is  od«  of 
the  errors  of  tUe  conatilu^Dn.  This  error  ean  be  carrected  onlv  in  one  of 
two  ways  ;  cither  the  offlce  most  ba  stripped  of  those  high  prerogatives  ^nd 
powers,  and  the  term  of  holding  the  oKlce  shortened,  or  some  other  mtMlIe 
devised  than  a  popular  elec^on,  for  appointing  a  Prerident;  otherwise  our 
country  miwt  perpetually  groan  under  the  scourn  of  party  rage  and  rio- 
kuce ;  and  be  voutinuall;  expoaed  to  that  worst  of  all  caiamitiea,  civil  war. 

He  was  well  aware  that  he  had  engaged  ia  a  difficult  under- 
taking, but  aller  speaking  briefly  of  the  prejudices  and  ioteresta 
which  were  in  his  wey,  and  courteously  claiming  Ibr  his  propo. 
suls  a  deliberate  and  candid  hearing,  he  proceeded : 

A  prominrnt  fealnre  of  the  amendments  la,  lo  shorten  the  term  of  Eerrioe 
of  the  President,  Senators,  and  ReprcsentatiTea.  Ob.-;en'ation  and  experi. 
cucc  having  convinced  me  that  In  an  elective  govennnent,  longtvraiaof  ofllce 
and  high  compensations  do  not  tend  to  make  iudependent  public  servants:, 
while  tliey  produce  an  anxious  solicitude  in  the  incumbents  to  keep  their 
places,  end  render  seeliera  of  offlce  more  eager  to  obtain  them,  and  more  re- 
gardless of  the  means. 

My  Brst  amendmeot  goes  to  reduce  the  term  of  service  of  the  members  of 
lite  House  of  Kepresentatives  to  one  year. 

So  inconTenience  can  arise  from  this  arrsngeicent,  because  there  U  a  con* 
stituUonal  provision  that  Congress  shall  aeseniUle  once  in  every  year.  That 
body,  composed  of  the  immediate  rcpresentntivBs  of  the  people,  onght  to 
exhibit  a  fair  representation  of  their  sentiments  and  wilt ;  and  coming  fresh 
from  tlie  people  to  the  Congress  of  each  year,  will,  it  majr  be  presumed,  fairly 
express  such  sentiments  and  will.  And  if,  in  an  interval  from  one  session  of 
Con|nvB8  loanother,  there  be  a  real  cbanKO  of  public  sentiment,  why  should 
not  that  change  be  expressed?  Will  an  attempt  in  their  reprcseiilatircs  lo 
resist  it  tend  to  tnnqnillize  the  publio  mindf  or  will  it  not,  like  persecution  in 
relijrion,  tend  to  make  proselytes  to  their  sentiTnents? 

Conetitulions,  except  so  far  as  they  are  necewary  to  OT>;Bni);e  the  sereral 
departments  of  government,  and  bring  the  public  functionaries  into*  situa- 
tion lo  diclibcratu  aad  acv— und  in  the  General  government  to  draw  the  line 
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of  demarcation  between  tliat  and  the  State  gnrernincntji,  to  prevent  btcrfbr- 
«nce  and  coUwioa, — are  of  liule  avail,  aud  preoenl  but  fvLblc  bavii^ra  against 
the  publio  wilL  Whenever  a  meauure  is  uoderstood  and  believed  to  be  neceft- 
nry  to  promow  the  geoeral  welfkre,  the  people  will  not  &il  to  elTecC  It.  If 
thev  cannot,  bjr  construcljoii,  get  round  the  conatitution,  tbcf  will  by  an 
aineadiueiit,  go  directlj  to  their  object.  The  danger  it  tbat  by  attempting 
to  extend  couatltutional  reltricliona  loo  far,  unnatural  and  mLacliievoug  cier- 
tiouB  of  power  maj  bo  produced. 

The  applic&tion  of  this  last  remark  to  the  point  immediately  un- 
der discussion  is,  that  if  the  Federal  Constitution  undertakes  to 
check  the  power  of  the  States  (that  w  of  the  people  in  the  States) 
over  their  own  united  goverument,  by  making  the  election  of  rep- 
resentalivei  infrequent,  it  gives  ocoasion  and  temptation  to  "  unnat- 
ural and  mischievous  cxertiona  of  power."  If  the  people  are  not 
allowed  lo  express  their  will  in  the  frequent  election  of  those  who 
are  to  be  the  organs  of  that  will,  they  will  naturally  resort  lo  other 
and  irr^ulor  methods.  But  without  making  thia  application,  he 
proceeded : 

Bj  the  seeond  amendment,  the  term  of  service  of  tho  aenaCors  Is  to  be  re- 
duced to  thiee  yeara ;  one-third  to  be  chosen  each  year.  ■  •  • 

Benaton  represent  the  rights  aod  ioterests  of  States  in  rcppect  to  their 
■overeigDtj.  la  them,  therefore,  the  States  ought  to  feel  a  eonjidcnce.  And 
thia  confideace  will  rather  be  increased  thao  lessened  bv  shorlcuiDg  the  teroi 
of  service  to  three  years.  Shall  I  be  fold  that  the  legiBlalures  of  the  States 
are  not  to  he  relied  on  for  their  ilatUity  and  palriolitm/  that  it  would  be 
oasafc,  every  Uiird  year  to  trust  them  with  the  appointment  of  their  seua- 
ton*  No,  surely.  Tbe  several  Stat«s  are  thepi^ri  on  which  the  Constitu- 
tioa  of  tlie  United  States  reiii,  and  muit  rt*l.  If  these  pillars  are  not  Botrnd 
— if  they  are  composed  of  feeble,  frail  materials,  then  must  the  General  gov- 
enimenl  moulder  into  nun.     This,  however,  is  not  my  belief.     I  have   ~~~ 


n  tbe  Stale  governmentl.  I  am  for  keeping  them  in  their /uf/  n- 
jrai*  ohJ  ilnnfflh.  For  if  any  disaster  befalls  the  Grenentl  government, 
the  Stales,  having  within  their  respective  spheres  all  tbe  pon-cr  of  indepen- 
dent governments,  will  be  the  arks  of  safety  lo  which  the  eitiacns  can  See 
for  proiec^on  from  anarchy  and  the  horrid  evils  which  follow  in  its  tmin. 
I  have  therefore  uoiformly  been  Opposed  to  measures  which  had  the  remo- 
test tendency  to  their  consolidstioa.  ■  •  ■ 

The  third  amendment  provides  for  the  sppolntment  of  a  Trctiident.  Ho 
is  to  be  token  by  lot  from  the  Senate,  and  is  to  hold  bis  office  for  one  ycsj-. 

Of  course,  he  could  not  but  acknowledge  that  this  mode  of  selec- 
liou  was  liable  to  obvious  objections.  He  would  not  have  proposed 
it  "if  any  other  could  have  been  devised  which  would  not  convulse 
the  whole  body  politic,  set  wide  c^a  the  door  to  intrigue  and  ca- 
bal, and  bring  upon  the  nation  incalculable  evils,  evils  already  felt 
and  growing  much  more  serious."  The  two  objections  which  he 
undertook  to  answer  were,  first,  that  this  mode  of  selection  "  is  a 
departure  from  the  elecUve pniteiple,"  and,  secondly,  "that  it  will 
not  always  ensure  the  best  talents."  The  answer  to  both  these 
objections  is  involved  in  the  progress  of  his  argument. 

When  senators  shall  bo  chosen  with  an  eye  to  this  provision,  every  State 
will  be  aoiious  to  make  such  a  selection  of  persons  as  will  not  disgrace  it  in  the 
eventual  elevation  of  one  of  them  to  the  Presideatial  chair.    Every  State 
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Ifrglalutitiv  vould,  in  the  cboice  of  the  Bcnilor,  con^der  itself  as  ik 
a  cancliclalc  (or  the  FreeideucT.  The  eiFcct  of  lliu  arrttDgemeot  would  be,  in 
reality,  tb>t  iostesd  of  the  Stiites  appaiiitiiig  Electors  to  chooM  ft  Fresident, 
the  legi«l*tureB  tbemsetveB  would  become  the  Electors,  vith  this  advantage, 
that  tliQ  nomiDatioQ  vould  be  msde  wlien  not  under  the  inBueoce  of  a  Presi- 
dential electioueeiing  fever.  In  the  regulsr  course  of  appointing  Gcoaton, 
oulj  one  nomination  would  be  made  at  one  tjine  in  each  State ;  aud,  in  nio£t 
cases,  throe  years  would  elapse  bofore  ho  could  be  designated  for  the  Preai- 
dency.  -  The  great  cantion  in  the  aelection  of  senstora,  vitti  a  reference  to 
ttiat  high  oflice,  would  produce  another  excellent  edect:  itvould  eiLtare  the 
coutinuance  in  that  body  of  men  of  the  moat  respectable  talents  aud  edoca- 
tiou — an  object  uf  the  highest  importance  to  the  general  wellarc. 

The  two  objections  are  disposed  of;  the  first  hy  showing  that, 
under  iho  existing  coasUtution,  whenever  the  House  of  Represeo- 
lalives,  voting  by  Stales,  selects  a  President  from  among  three  of 
llic  candidates  from  the  Electoral  colleges,  the  departure  from  the 
elective  principle  is  hardly  less  than  if  a  President  were  to  be  de- 
Bignated  by  lot  from  among  a  larger  yet  carefully  selected  number 
of  candidates ; — and  the  second,  by  showing  that  if  every  sena- 
tor were  to  be  selected  with  reference  to  the  contingency  of  his 
serving  in  the  chief  executive  offioe  of  the  government,  men  of 
inferior  ability  would  naturally  be  excluded  from  the  Senate ;  that 
under  the  present  system  there  is  the  seme  possibility  of  having  & 
PresideDl  neither  distinguished  for  talents  nor  for  integrity,  and  the 
further  danger  of  having  one  of  that  sort,  who,  instead  of  goingout 
of  office  at  theend  of  a  year,  will  be  President  for  four  years  ;  and 
that  the  eminent  talents  and  experience  of  subordinate  functiooa- 
riee,  such  as  the  heads  of  departments,  will  be  no  less  available, 
and  no  more  necessary  to  a  President  thus  appointed  for  one  year 
than  they  now  are  to  a  President  appointed  in  conformity  with  the 
constitut.on  as  it  is. 

Having  disposed  of  the  objections  to  his  plan,  the  Senator  pro- 
ceeded to  exhibit  iu  a  more  positive  way  some  of  the  dangers 
inseparable  from  that  part  of  the  Constitution  which  he  was  pro- 
posing to  amend.  Whether  those  dangers  are  real,  and  whether 
they  are  on  the  whole  less  threatening  now  than  they  were  filly 
years  ago,  are  qtiestiona  on  which,  perhaps,  there  is  room  for  a  dif. 
ference  of  opinion  among  thoughtful  and  patriotic  minds. 

The  o(Bc*  of  President  ia  the  only  one  in  our  goveBrment  clothed  with  mch 
powers  as  might  endanger  liberty,  and  I  am  not  without  apprehensioa  that, 
at  some  future  period,  they  may  be  exerted  to  overthrow  the  lit>erliee  of  onr 
country.  The  change  from  four  to  ten  years  is  small ;  tlio  next  step  would 
be  from  ten  years  to  life,  and  then  to  the  nomination  of  a  successor,  fi'om 
which  the  irttngiiion  to  an  hereditary  monarchy  would  almost  follow  of  cour». 
Tlie  exigencies  of  the  country,  the  public  safety,  and  the  means  of  defense 
asnlu^t  ibrcign  inrasion,  may  place  in  the  hinds  of  an  smbitious,  daring 
Pi<'!iidpnt,  an  army  of  which  he  would  be  the  legitimate  commander,  and  wiih 
whtcii  he  might  enforce  his  claim.    This  may  uoi  happen  in  my  day  ;  it  prob- 
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>bl7  vtn  not ;  but  I  linvc  diildron  vhom  I  lore,  and  irhom  I  expect 

behind  luv  to  share  in  the  destinies  of  our  coniiiioii  couQlry.     I  canii 
foK  feci  indittereut  to  what  ma;  bcliUl  Ihcm,  luiii  geucrationa  yet  un 

Alter  showing  in  a  few  words  that  his  proposed  amendn 
regard  to  the  Presidenlial  oHice  would  "render  it  impoa 
bring  the  high  prerogatives  of  this  office  to  aid  in  procuring 
went  on  to  say — ■ 

Of  the  impropriety  and  impoUcy  of  the  present  mode  of  electing 
dcDt,  can  tlicra  be  stronger  proof,  can  there  be  Diorc  cotiTiiicing  u 
than  U  now  exhibiting  in  the  United  States?    In  whatever  direction 


denC  All  the  passiona  aiid  feelings  <if  the  bumnu  heart  are  brought 
uio^t  oclire  operatiou.  The  electioneering  spirit  finds  it$  nay  to  ei 
side;  pervades  our  domestic  circles,  and  threatens  to  destroy  the  ei 
of  social  hannouy.  The  seeds  of  discord  nill  be  sown  in  famiiiei 
friends,  and  throughout  the  whole  community.  In  saying  this,  I  do  i 
anything  lo  the  disadviinlago  of  either  of  the  candidates.  They  n 
no  agency  in  the  business.  They  may  be  the  Involuntary  objects 
competitloa,  without  the  power  of  directing  or  controliag  the  stor 
fault  is  in  the  mode  of  election,  in  setting  the  people  lo  choose  a  K 
fiust,  a  popular  election,  and  the  eierciec  of  Bitch  powers  and  prerog 
are  by  the  Constitution  vested  in  the  President,  are  incompatible, 
is  Increasing  aud  will  increase,  until  it  shall  terminate  in  civil  war  an 
tism.  The  people,  Buffering  under  the  scourge  of  party  feuds  and 
and  finding  no  refuge  under  the  State,  any  more  than  in  the  General 
ment,  from  parly  persecution  and  oppression,  may  become  impatii 
submit  to  the  first  tyrant  wbo  can  protect  them  against  the  thousand 

Reducing  the  Presidential  term  of  service  to  one  year,  will  reniovt 
CCSsity  of  attaching  to  the  office  the  splendor  of  a  palace.  The  simp 
ancient  republics  would  better  suit  the  nature  of  our  government, 
stances  of  persons  called  from  the  plough  to  command  armies,  or  tc 
over  the  public  councils,  show  that  in  a  republic  pomp  and  splcndot 
necessary  to  real  dignity.  Cincinnatus,  who  was  contcut  with  th 
support  derived  from  tilling,  with  his  own  hands,  his  four-acre  farm,  1 
as  celebrated  la  history  as  the  most  splendid  monarehs.  By  these  n 
would  not  be  understood  to  object  against  giving  adequate  salaries  to 
lie  functiomiries.  In  the  case  of  subordinate  officer»,dC  may  be  left 
hilive  discretion.  But  the  President,  having  such  great'  power  and  e 
inilucnce,  his  compensation  ought  to  have  a  constitutioiiat  limit,  ant] 
cvcd  fillecn  thousand  dollars. 

It  b  chiel^y  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  the  character  of  tl 
that  these  extended  quotalions  have  been  given.  A  nakec 
ment  of  his  proposal,  unaccompanied  by  any  of  his  own  el 
lions,  might  make  upon  some  minds  a  very  false  impressioi 
was  not  a  visionary  statesman,  like  those  who  in  their  closcti 
ingenious  schemes  of  government  for  ulopian  commonn 
Nor  was  lie  one  of  those  who  have  a  passion  for  pulling  do 
fabric  of  existing  institutions  for  the  sake  of  some  new-l 
reconstruciioD.  His  genius  was  conservative  rather  than  i 
lionary,  and  practical  rather  than  speculative.  The  reaso 
explanations  which  he  oQered  in  his  speech,  and  which  hav 
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spread  before  the  readers  of  this  memoir,  show  the  conservative 
and  practical  character  of  hia  mind.  lie  h&d  observed  with  deep 
insight,  and  with  far  reaching  foresight,  the  working  of  thaw  con- 
stitutional arrangements  which  he  piopoaed  to  Amend.  He  saw 
in  the  ever  widening  vortex  of  Pretideatial  power  and  patronage, 
and  in  the  ever  returning  agitation  of  Presidential  electioot,  a 
force  that  threatened  to  engulf  the  indepMident  self-govern  meat  of 
the  States  within  their  separate  sovereignties  ;  and  he  desired  such  a 
modifioBtion  of  the  s)rrtem  as  should  efieclually  remove  that  danger. 
More  than  twenty  years  afterwards,  when  he  had  retired  from 
all  his  public  employments,  he  opened  a  oorreapondence  with  some 
of  the  most  eminent  survivors  of  ^is  own  generation,  asking  their 
views  of  his  proposed  remedy  for  whet  had  bo  long  seemed  to  him 
the  chief  infirmity  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Large  portioDa 
of  the  replies  which  he  received  from  President  Madison,  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  Chancellor  Kent,  and  Mr.  Crawford,  who  had 
been  contemporary  with  him  in  the  Senate,  end  afterwards  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  under  President  Monroe,  were  communicB' 
ted  to  the  New  York  Historical  Society  in  184S,  by  James  H. 
Raymond,  Esq.,  and  were  published  tn  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society  for  that  year.  Mr.  Madison,  as  might  be  anticipated  from  the 
part  which  he  had  taken  in  the  fonnation  of  the  Constitution,  and 
from  his  long  familiarity  with  the  exercbe  of  executive  power  in 
the  highest  offices  of  government,  felt  strongly  and  represented 
with  much  oleamesa  and  force  the  obvious  objections  to  the  bold 
and  sweeping  change  propoeed  by  Mr.  Hillhouse.  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  acknowledged  that  in  1880  (the  date  of  the  oorrespon- 
dence,)  'his  views  of  this  subject  had  changed  a  good  deal  since 
1808.'  He  'considered  it,  however,  rather  as  an  affuir  of  curious 
ppeculation  than  of  probablq  fact.*  "  Your  plan,"  said  he,  "comes 
in  conflict  with  so  many  opposing  interests  and  deep-rooted  preju> 
dices,  that  I  would  despair  of  its  success,  were  its  ability  still  more 
apparent  than  it  is."  After  intimating  that  "we  must  proceed 
with  our  present  system  tilt  its  evils  become  still  more  obvious," 
he  proceeded  as  follows  : 


B  danger  to  the  public  happinesa.  The  paauoiu  of  men  arc  In- 
flamed to  BO  fearful  an  extent,  Urge  masecB  are  BO  embittered  against  each 
oUier,  that  I  dread  the  eooBequcnces.  Tlio  election  agilatci  everj  spctlan  of 
the  Onitcd  States,  and  the  ferment  l<>  never  to  SDbude.  Bcircely  la  a  Pren- 
dent  eleoled,  before  the  machinations  respecting  a  sucecwor  eonimcnte. 
Every  political  qMestion  iBatTeclcd  bv  it.     All  tho»e  whoare  in  olBce,  ■!'   ' 


led  and  put  into  I'uU  activiijr.    Vast  masiiCA,  milled  dosuly, 


iBriesi,  I  might  sav  tlie  wont  pas- 
Vast  -  ■  .   .      . 
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b  opporita  directions,  animated  w[th  the  moet  hostile  feelingi  towards  each 
other.  What  ia  to  be  the  effect  of  all  thisT  Age  is,  perha^is,  unreagonably 
timid.  Certiia  It  is,  that  I  now  dread  consequraiues  which  1  ouce  thought  . 
l.u«gin«rj.  I  feci  dlgpoeed  to  take  retage  under  some  less  turbulent  and  leas 
dangerous  mode  of  uhooeing  the  chief  nwgutrate,  anti  my  oiind  suggests 
none  leas  objectionable  than  that  you  hare  proposed.  'NVe  shall  DO 
haget  be  ealieted  under  the  buinenof  paMicolar  meu.  iitrife  will  no  longer 
be  excited,  when  it  can  no  longer  afiect  Its  object.  Neither  the  people  at 
large,  nor  the  councils  of  the  nation,  wQl  be  agitated  by  the  all-disturbing 
qoedtion, — Who  shall  be  Freddent  ?  T«t  he  irill,  in  truth,  be  cboisen  substan- 
tially by  the  people.  The  Senators  must  alwa^  bo  among  the  most  able  men 
of  the  Stale*.  Though  not  appointed  for  tbe  particular  purpose,  they  must 
aiwaja  be  appointed  tbr  hnportant  purpoaes,  and  must  poweas  ■  large  share 
af  the  publiu  confidence.  If  the  people  of  the  United  Slates  were  to  electas 
many  persons  as  compose  one  senatorial  class,  and  the  President  was  to  be 
choMu  among  them  by  lot.  In  the  manner  you  t^vpose,  he  would  be  substan- 
tially dected  by  the  people;  and  yet  such  a  mode  of  election  woold  be  re- 
commended by  no  advaata^s  which  your  plan  does  not  possess.  In  many 
respecU  it  would  be  less  eligible. 

Reaaoning  a  priori,  I  abonld  undoubtedly  pronounce  the  system  adopted  bj 
the  ConTontion,  the  best  that  could  be  devised.  Judging  from  experience,  I 
un  drireoto  adifierentconclunon. 

Chancellor  Kent  wrote  in  tha  same  vein  of  thought.  He  waii 
of  "the  popular  electioa  of  th«  President,"  (which,  by  the  way, 
was  not  intended  by  the  frameraof  the  Constitution*)  "it  is  that  part 
of  the  machine  of  our  government  that  I  am  afraid  is  doomed  to 
destroy  us."  "Our  plan  of  election  of  a  President,  I  apprehend, 
has  failed  of  its  purpose,  08  it  was  presumed  and  foretold  that  it 
would  fail  by  some  of  the  profbuodest  statesmen  of  1787.  We 
cannot  but  perceive  that  this  very  presidential  question  has  already 
disturbed  and  corrupted  the  administration  of  the  government,  and 
chedshes  intrigue,  duplicity,  abuse  of  power,  and  corrupt  and 
arbitrary  measurea."  "  Your  reflections  are  sage,  patriotic,  and 
denote  a  deep  and  just  knowledge  of  government  and  man." 

Mr.  Crawford's  letter  records  the  fact  that  he  Be(»>nded  in  the 
Senate  Mr.  Hillhouse's  resolution  proposing  his  amendments  of 
the  Constitution,  though  ftt  that  time  he  had  not  made  up  his  mind 
definitely  upon  the  principle  of  the  amendments.  But  subsequent 
"  reflection  and  experience"  had  convinced  him.     He  went  on  to 

"y— 

■  Did  the  frnrnen  oT  the  Constitution  expect  that,  In  leia  than  half  a  century, 
the  etdleget  of  IHIectors,  aisembling  In  tbeit  several  States  ostensibly  for  tbe  per- 
fomumce  of  a  duty  requiring  tbe  hi^eet  vlsdom  and  the  meet  enl^^  patriot- 
ism, would  have  no  other  (Unction  than  limply  to  regliler  the  decreet  of  party 
cooventioui — a  fnncttou  to  which  any  man  wllh  InteiitgeDCe  enough  to  write  hli 
name,  and  honesty  enough  to  keep  out  of  llie  penltantlaty,  would  be  perfectly 
oonipalant?  Was  it  their  intention  that  the  sevenl  Electoral  colleges,  In  the  per- 
formance «r  their  hl^  duty,  wonid  hava  precisely  the  same  liberty  of  choice 
with  tbe  dean  and  chapter  of  an  Cnglieh  cathedral  in  the  election  of  a  bishop  who 
bus  already  received  the  appointment  tram  tbe  Crown,  nod  whom  they  cannot 
nttue  to  vote  for  without  Incorring  the  penaltlesof  a  prtmuaircl 
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I  iRi  now  eittireW  conrlnced  that  great  talents  »re  Dot  nccenai7  for  tha 
chief  mBgistrac}' of  ihia  nation.  A  Diodenle  ehare  of  titlcDU,  witb  Inlrgritr 
of  characler  and  conduct,  is  all  tbat  is  DouG:t»nrv.  L'nder  ttie  principle  of 
jonr  amend  men  1, 1  think  Ihere  is  little  probability  that  a  President  would  be 

elected,  weaker  than  Col. ,  or  with  leas  pnclical  cooioion  f^ofe  than 

Mr. .    But  I  am  not  certain  that  the  nation  is  prepared  for  such  an 

amendment.  There  is  aomething  fascinating  in  the  idea  of  selecting  tlie  beat 
talents  iu  the  naiion  for  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Uiuon.  The  vie*  which 
ought  to  decide  in  I'arorof  (he  principle  of  your  anielidmcot,  ie  seldom  taken. 
The  (rue  view  is  Ihid  :  electlTO  chief  Diagistratss  are  not,  and  cannot,  in  ilie 
UBCare  of  things,  be  tho  t>«st  men  in  the  nation ;  while  such  cleciions  never 
fail  to  produce  mischief  to  the  nation.  The  evils  of  such  elections  have 
generally  induced  civiliied  ualions  to  submit  to  hereditary  tnonarchv. 
Now  the  evil  which  is  incident  to  this  form  of  goreninient,  is  tliat  of  haviiig 
the  oldest  son  of  the  niouar^h  for  ruler,  whether  he  Is  a  loot,  a  rriK'al,  or  a 
madman.     I  think  no  man  who  will  reflect  cooliy  upon  the  mbject,  but  would 

Kfer  *  President  chosen  by  lot  oat  of  Che  Senate,  to  running  tlie  ritk  of 
ing  a  fool,  a  nxcal,  or  a  mudoian,  in  the  oldest  son  of  the  wiee:il  and  moul 
benevolent  porcroign  that  ever  lived.  When  the  amendment  is  coniiidered  in 
this  point  of  view  1  think  it  will  Bnd  favor,  especially  wlien  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  the  election  of  a  Proaident  in  this  monner  will  be  productive  of 
as  little  turmoil  and  agitation  aa  the  accession  of  the  ton  to  the  father  In 
hereditary  monarchies.  The  more  I  reflect  upon  the  subject,  the  more  I  am 
in  favor  of  jour  amendment. 

Mr.  Hillliouse,  aller  fourteen  years  of  service  in  the  Senate, 
reeigned  his  seat  that  he  might  accept  a  new  and  more  arduuus 
trust  tD  which  he  was  invited  by  his  native  State,  and  far  which  he 
was  eminently  qualified  by  his  peculiar  talents,  his  great  experi- 
ence, snd  his  high  character  for  disi nie rested ness  and  public  spirit 
as  well  as  for  strict  fidelity  to  every  duty. 

The  royal  charters  which  had  defined  the  boundaries  of  the 
States  while  they  were  colonies,  gave  to  several  of  them,  and  to 
Connecticut  among  others,  "  the  South  Sea,"  or  Pacific  Ocean,  for 
a  western  limit.  In  1786,  while  Virginia  and  other  States  were 
mark  ing  their  western  boundariBS  at  their  own  discretion,  und  ceding 
to  Congress,  with  various  reservations,  their  claims  to  territories 
farther  west,  the  State  of  Connecticut,  by  its  deed  of  cession, 
reserved  to  itself  a  new  Connecticut  on  ihc  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Erie,  of  the  same  length,  and  between  the  same  parallels  of  tati- 
ilude,  with  the  old  Connecticut  on  the  northern  shore  of  Long 
Island  Sound.  A  portion  of  the  lands  thus  reserved  was  appro- 
priated to  indemnify  the  inhabitants  of  those  towns  which  had  been 
wholly  or  partially  destroyed  by  the  British  forces  in  the  war  of 
the  revolution.  In  May,  1793,  the  legislature  mode  arrangements 
for  the  sals  of  the  remainder,  (not  fur  from  .?,30U,000  acres  in 
extent)  by  a  commission  of  eight  persons  appointed  for  that  pur. 
pose,  the  Hon.  John  Treadweil  being  chairman.  By  the  same 
legislature  it  was  ordained  that  the  avails  should  constitute  a  per- 
manent fund  for  the  support  of  those  common  schools  which  had 
been  from  tli«  beginning  a  charscteristio  institution  of  New  Eng- 
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laod.  At  the  October  seesion  of  the  same  year,  the  com mUsioners 
reporteiJ  that  the  land  had  been  sold  to  a  coinpany  of  capUalisU 
for  the  sum  of  1,200,000  dollars,  payable  in  five  years,  with  annu. 
al  interest  after  the  expiration  of  two  years.  The  fund  thus  es. 
Isblished  vrna  continued  in  the  care  of  the  original  commissioners 
till  the  year  1600,  when  payment  from  the  purchasers  of  tlie 
Reserve  became  due.  At  that  time  Mr,  Treadwell,  afierwarda 
governor,  and  four  others,  including  the  State  Treasurer  for  the 
time  being,  were  appointed  "  Managers  of  the  funds  arising  on  the 
rales  of  the  Western  Reserve,"  an  arrangement  which  continued 
ten  years.  But  notwithstanding  the  unquestioned  iideltly  of  those 
"  Managers,"  the  expectations  with  which  the  fund  was  instituted 
had  not  been  realized.  The  payments  of  interest  which  began  to 
be  due  in  1T9T,  instead  of  being  872,000  annually,  as  they  should 
have  been  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  sale,  fell  so  far  short, 
that  in  thirteen  years  the  average  amount  that  had  been  annually 
dislribuled  for  the  support  of  schools,  was  less  than  half  the  legal 
interest  of  the  capital.  From  the  report  of  the  Managers  to  the 
legislature,  at  the  October  session  in  ISilO,  it  spi>eared  that  not 
only  that  large  amount  of  interest  remained  unpaid,  but  that  con- 
siderable portionsof  the  capital,  also,  were  in  danger  of  being  lost  by 
■he  failure  of  collateral  securities.  A  committee,  of  which  the 
Hon.  David  Daggett  was  chairman,  recommended  that  the  fund 
ahould  be  entrusted  to  the  core  and  control  of  one  man ;  and  at 
the  next  aes^on,  in  May,  1610,  after  due  deliberation  by  the  peo- 
ple as  well  as  by  their  representatives,  the  oiRce  of  "  Commissioner 
of  the  School  Fund"  waa  created  ;  and  the  Board  of  Managers 
was  abolished. 

As  Mr.  Hillhouse  was  wont  to  say  that  the  office  of  President 
of  ihe  United  States  was  made  for  George  Washington,  so  we  may 
say  that  in  Connecticut  the  office  of  "  Commissioner  of  the  School 
Fund"  was  created  at  that  juncture  because  all  eyes  were  turned 
toward  one  man  as  singularly  competent  to  so  great  and  delicate 
a  trust.  The  committee  by  whom  the  change  of  system  in  the 
management  of  the  Fund  was  proposed  to  the  legislature,  had  no 
otiier  thought  than  of  that  one  man  to  undertake  the  arduous 
work.  Accordingly,  when  Mr.  Hillhouse  returned  from  Wash- 
ington, oiler  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  (which  look  place  that 
year  on  the  first  of  May)  he  was  met  by  a  call  to  this  new  ofHce. 
He  accepted  the  office,  and  his  successor  in  the  Senate  (Hon  Sam* 
uel  W.  Dana)  was  appointed  at  the  same  session  of  the  legislature. 

The  condition  of  the  School  Fund,  when  it  was  committed  to 
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his  c»re,  haa  Blready  been  described  In  port;  but  the  difficulty  of 
his  tuk  and  tha  greatness  of  hia  success  cannot  be  appreciated 
without  a  more  complete  statement  on  this  poinL  Such  a  state- 
inent  was  made,  not  long  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Hillhousr,  by  the 
lata  Hon.  Roger  Minott  Sherman,  in  a  paper  which  he  drew  up 
with  the  expectation  that  it  would  be  presented  to  the  legislature. 
AocordiDg  to  that  well^oonstderod  statement,  in  which  evety  word 
was  measured  with  the  accuracy  so  oharaderiatio  of  the  author, 
the  Fund,  in  1810,  **  had  so  diminished  in  value  as  to  excite  in  the 
Diinds  of  the  people  a  serious  apprehension  that  in  a  few  years  it 
would  become  comparvdvely  useless,  if  not  utterly  extinct.  It 
consisted  chiefly  of  the  debts  duo  from  the  original  purchasers  of 
the  Western  Reserve,  and  those  aubstituted  securitiee  which  had 
been  accepted  in  their  stead.  A  great  pn^rtion  rested  on  mere 
personal  security,  and  in  the  course  of  nearly  twenty  years,  by 
death,  insolvency,  and  the  many  other  changes  to  which  haman 
affairs  are  subject,  its  actual  value  fell  far  abort  of  its  itominal 
amount.  Tha  interest  had  fallen  groatly  in  arrear,  and  in  many 
instances  nearly  equalled  the  principal.  The  debtors  were  dis- 
persed in  different  States,  and  over  a  territory  several  hundred 
miles  in  extent ;  and  such  were  the  embarrassments  of  very  many, 
and  the  complicated  derangement  of  their  afiaira,  that  little  but 
their  ruin  and  the  lose  of  the  claims  of  the  State  could  be  expected 
from  legal  coercion."  It  may  be  added,  to  illustrate  still  further 
the  ooraplicated  nature  of  the  work  that  was  to  be  done,  that  the 
thirty-six  bonds  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  Cl,200,000,  which 
were  given  by  the  original  parohasers  of  the  Reserve,  and  which 
were  the  original  investment  of  the  Fund,  had  become,  by  the 
process  of  payment  and  reinvestment  or  by  other  modes  of  sub* 
Btitution,  nearly  five  hundred  in  number  ;  and  that,  so  far  as  they 
rested  on  any  other  than  personal  security,  they  were  seoured  by 
mortgages  on  lands  distributed  tfan>ugh  Connecticut,  Massachu- 
setts, New  York,  and  the  Western  Reserve.  Such  was  the  trust 
which  tho  Slots  committed  to  his  fidelity.  So  difficult,  so  compli- 
cated, so  laborious,  so  delicate  in  many  of  its  relations,  was  the 
work  which  he  undertook  for  the  State,  and  which  employed  his 
time  and  strength  unremittingly  through  a  period  of  fifteen  years. 
For  the  first  year  of  his  service  in  that  trust,  his  salary  was  only 
one  thousand  dollars.  Afterwards  he  rooeived  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  annually,  till  October,  1^18,  when  the  compensatioa  fer 
his  services  was  reduced  to  one  thousand  dollars,  and  so  continued 
Ull  bis  retirement  Arom  oflioe.    The  State  of  Connecticut  has 
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mrer  been  celebrated  for  the  tnuniiicence  of  its  oompensation  to 
public  officers;  but  wo  may  doubt  whether  such  servicer  of  those 
of  Jamea  HiUhouse,  in  ao  respooaible  a  trust,  were  ever  rendered, 
even  in  Connecticut,  for  ao  slight  a  compensation.  If  the  School 
Fund,  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was  when  he  received  the  truat, 
bad  been  a  private  estate,  to  be  settled,  iaifested  and  managed  for 
the  same  period  of  lime,  what  would  have  been  the  compenaatioa 
of  a  competent  trustee  1 

Id  what  manner,  and  with  what  measure  of  success,  Mr.  Hill- 
houae  performed  the  work  whi^h  he  had  undertaken  for  the  State, 
cannot  be  better  described  than  by  quoting  from  the  document 
already  referred  to,  the  words  of  the  late  Judge  Shermsn.  "  He 
accepted  the  ofBoe  and  held  it  until  hia  resignation  in  182&— a 
period  of  fif^n  years.  In  this  period,  without  a  single  litigated 
suit,  or  a  dollar  paid  for  counsel,  he  restored  the  Fund  to  safety 
and  order — -rendered  it  productive  of  large  and  increasing  annual 
divideitd^  and  left  it  augmented  to  seventeen  hundred  ihouaand  dot- 
lan^  of  well  aeoured  and  solid  capital.  During  his  Bdmini8tra> 
tion  of  the  School  Fund  he  attended  to  little  else.  At  all  seasons 
of  tbe  year,  however  inclement,  he  journeyed  over  the  extensive 
oouolry  through  which  his  cares  were  dispersed — guarded  the 
puUic  land  from  depredation,— made  himself  familiar  with 
every  debtor  and  the  state  of  hia  property— and  by  indefatigable 
labor,  and  by  kind  atteqtion  and  aasiatance,  improved  the  oir. 
cuDMtances  of  improvident  debtors,  through  the  very  measures 
which  he  pursued  for  the  security  of  the  Fund.  Many  fam. 
ilies,  and  arrHxig  them  the  widows  and  the  orphans  of  deceased 
debtors,  whose  property  had  become  incumbered  by  mortgages^ 
contracts  and  speculations,  and  tbeir  hopes  brokeo,  and  their  exer- 
tions paralyzed,  by  the  apparently  inoxtiicablo  condition  of  their 
afiaira,  were  restored  to  easy  oiroumstances  by  his  wbe  disposition 
of  tbeir  property  and  adjustment  of  their  concerns.  All  his  ope- 
rations were  characterized  by  a  benevolent  regard  to  individual 
interest,  and  an  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  public  good." 

The  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor  is  not  favorable  to  friend- 
ship, especially  when  the  debtor  ia  bankrupt  or  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy,  and  the  creditor  is  aecured  by  mortgages  and  obliga- 
tions which  cannot  be  met  without  a  serioua  loss.  But  Mr,  Hill* 
house  made  the  debtors  of  the  School  Fund  friends,  by  making 
himaelf  their  friend.  Instead  of  noting  against  them  aa  the  mere 
attorney  of  an  adverse  party,  he  was  their  advisor,  and  acted  with 
Ibam  and  fer  them.  The  forbearance  which  he  (with  powers 
almost  unlimited,  save  by  his  own  fidelity  to  his  trust)  was  able  to 
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exercbe  towards  embarrasseJ  but  honest  debtors, — the  legal  and 
finBDcial  counsel  which  he  was  so  well  qualified  to  give,  and  the 
aid  which,  in  one  way  or  another,  he  could  so  often  render  when 
the  claims  of  other  creditors  were  pressed  too  urgently — were  all 
at  the  service  oi  hia  great  and  kindly  heart.  Thus  while  he  was 
far  more  careful  for  the  safely  of  the  Fund  than  if  [t  had  been  bis 
own,  he  became  the  benefactor  of  debtors  who  could  not  have 
extricated  themselves  from  tiieir  embarrassments  by  any  efTorta 
of  their  own,  and  in  whose  final  insolvency  the  State  would  have 
been  a  losing  creditor.  In  some  remarkable  instances,  the  aid 
which  he  gave  to  embarrassed  debtors  of  the  Fund  in  the  settle- 
ment of  their  afltiirs,  was  acknowledged  with  a  gratitude  which 
deserves  a  distinct  commemoration. 

Among  the  original  purchasers  of  the  Western  Reserve,  the 
names  of  Oliver  Phelps  and  Gideon  Granger  are  conspicuous. 
Mr.  Phelps  was  the  agent  of  the  company  by  which  the  purchase 
was  eflected  ;  and  of  the  thiny-six  subscriptions  to  the  capital  of 
twelve  hundred  thousand  dollars,  one  of  eighty  thousand  was  the 
joint  subscription  of  Phelps  and  Granger,  and  another  of  more 
than  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand  was  io  the  name  of 
Phelps  alone.  Of  the  remaining  subscriptions,  three,  from  as 
many  individuals,  were  of  sixty  thousand  each,  and  all  the  otbera 
were  in  various  amounts  from  nearly  fifty-eight  thousand  down  to 
less  than  seventeen  hundred.  Twenty-five  years  later,  the  ex- 
pected  results  of  the  speculation  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Phelps 
and  Granger  had  not  been  realized,  and  the  aggregate  of  their 
original  indebtedness  to  the  School  Fund,  great  as  it  whs  at  the 
beginning,  had  greatly  increesed.  Harassed  by  other  creditors, 
Mr.  Phelps,  though  rich  in  lands  that  could  not  be  converted  into 
money,had  died  while  imprisoned  for  debt.  How  hia  embarrassed 
affairs  were  settled  after  his  death,  how  the  School  Fund  was  kept 
unharmed,  is  best  described  by  Judge  Sherman.  **  His  debt  to 
the  School  Fund,  including  a  balancedue  from  his  son,  was  nearly 
three  hundred  tlumsand  dollars.  He  left  an  extensive  property  in 
new  lands,  but  was  deeply  in  debt  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  and 
had  suspended  payment,  unlit  his  arrears  of  interest  to  this  State, 
which  had  been  accumulating  for  ten  years,  exceeded  fifly-aix 
thousand  dollars.  His  immense  real  estate  was  heavily  encum- 
bered with  mortgages,  and  so  involved  and  perplexed  with  execu- 
tory contracts  and  unperfected  titles,  as  seemed  to  defy  any  attempt 
at  extrication,  and  rendorthe claims  of  this  State  and  other  credit- 
ors apparently  hopeless.    But  nothing  which  human  effort  could 
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lend  to  aurtnount,  ever  discouraged  Mr.  Hillhouse.  Great  obsta- 
cles seeineii  but  to  inspirit  his  resolution  and  give  vigor  to  hia  ex- 
ertions. The  conditioa  or  this  estate  had  baffled  the  efforts  and 
appalled  the  heart  of  its  enterprising  proprietor,  and  saddened  hia 
lastdaya  with  embarrassment  and  despondency.  But  Mr.  Hill- 
bouse  went  into  the  western  country  where  it  lay,  and  by  long, 
laborious,  and  patient  exertions  night  and  day,  he  threaded  all  its 
labyrinths,  cleared  off  every  embarrassment,  paid  up  in  full  the 
debt  to  the  School  Fund  and  the  claims  of  every  other  cred- 
itor, dealt  out  perfect  justice  to  every  party  in  interest,  and 
restored  the  widow  and  orphan  children  of  Mr.  Phelps  to  comfort 
and  affluence.  A  large  ledger  ia  filled  with  the  numerous  accounts 
of  sales,  payments  and  settlements  which  arose  in  the  course  of 
the  transactions." 

How  much  be  gained  for  the  State  by  all  tbisextra-olGcial  labor 
performed  in  the  interest  of  what  some  would  have  regarded  as 
the  adverse  party,  let  Judge  Sherman  tell.  "So  much  were  the 
family  of  Mr,  Phelps  benefited  by  the  services  which  he  rendered 
them,  beyond  what  the  interests  of  this  State  required,  that  besides 
paying  all  the  expenses  incident  to  the  operation  in  searching 
records,  foreclosing  mortgages,  defraying  taxes,  paying  agents, 
die.,  they  allowed  compound  interest  on  the  School  Fund  debt, 
which  exceeded  more  than  iburteen  thousand  five  hundred  dollars, 
thS  amount  which  could  have  been  recovered  by  law.  He  placed 
the  demand  of  the  State,  which  had  been  deemed  alnust  worth- 
less, on  an  interest  of  tevenper  cent.,  amply  secured  by  bonds  and 
mortgages." 

But  the  concession  of  compound  interest  on  the  great  and  long 
deferred  indebtedness  of  that  estate  to  the  Connecticut  School 
Fund,  did  not  satisfy  in  the  heirs  the  sense  of  their  obligation  to 
their  benefactor.  "  The  family  of  Mr.  Phelps  had  once  been  in 
affluence,  but  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  want  and  embarrasment, 
in  which  they  had  long  been  involved.  They  were  now  restored 
to  competency  by  the  extraordinary  exertions  of  Mr.  Hillhouse  in 
their  behalf.  Having  consented  that  full  and  ample  justice  should 
be  done  the  State,  they  gratefully  tendered  to  Mr.  Hillhouse  the 
sum  of  tin  thousand  dollars  for  his  own  personal  use,  and  begged 
him  to  accept  it." 

Such  a  testimonial  of  a  grateful  sense  of  obligation  on  their  part, 
deserves  to  be  remembered  for  their  sake  as  well  as  for  his.  But 
did  he  accept  their  offer  ?  He  did.  Yet  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
■nd  hardly  credible  in  these  days  of  plunder  and  official  venalin^, 
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he  "  declined  retainJQg  a  donation  from  those  with  whom  he  dealt 
ss  a  public  agent,  and  paid  the  six  thousand  dollars  into  the  treas- 
ury of  the  School  Fund."  This  "delicate  sense  of  honor"  was 
actually  extant  less  than  thirty  years  ago,  in  a  man  who  had  been 
almost  twenty  years  a  member  of  Congress,  and  who  came  directly 
from  Washington  to  the  management  of  a  great  pecuniary  trust 
for  the  public. 

At  the  time  of  these  transactions,  Mr.  Granger,  the  associate 
of  Mr,  Phelps,  was  still  living,  after  a  long  career  of  public  ser- 
vice ;  and  his  sense  of  the  value  of  similar  services  rendered  in 
the  settlement  of  his  indebtedness  to  the  State  of  Connecticut,  was 
acknowledged  by  a  similar  testimonial  amounting  to  nearly  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollars.  At  the  same  time,  an  allowance  of  more 
than  iiAeen  hundred  dollars  was  made  to  him,  for  the  same  reason,. 
in  the  settlement  of  another  estate  largely  indebted  to  the  Fund — - 
that  of  Arnold  Potter.  These  donations  were  also  passed  over  to 
the  School  Fund.  The  entire  amount  of  what  he  thus,  from  a 
high  sense  of  honor,  transferred  to  the  State,  was  only  leas  than 
ten  thousand  dollars  ((9,993,02)— « very  cent  of  it  fairly  his  own 
earning  by  extra-ofBcial  labor. 

The  extent  to  which  his  bodily  power  of  activity  and  endurance 
was  tasked  in  the  great  and  crowning  work  of  his  life,  cannot  be 
adequately  described  within  the  limits  of  this  brief  memoir.  At 
his  entrance  on  the  worli,  he  was  already  passing  into  the  evening 
of  life,  when  most  men,  amid  the  lengthening  shadows,  think  rather 
of  retirement  and  repose  than  of  new  and  more  arduous  enter- 
prises. But  no  young  emigrant  making  his  way  into  the  wilder- 
ness to  lay  there  the  foundations  of  future  wealth,  ever  encoun- 
tered hardships,  fatigue  and  peril,  more  patiently  or  cheerfully 
than  be.  Unattended,  he  made  long  journeys  westward,  year  after 
year,  at  all  seasons,  and  with  all  sorts  of  hazards,  in  his  sulky,  at  the 
heels  of  the  fleet  and  hardy  little  mare  that  was  his  chief  locomotive 
power  for  the  first  six  or  eight  years  of  his  commissionership. 
Once  he  came  near  death  by  freezing  in  a  winter  drive  ;  twice  by 
fever  caught  in  miasmatio  regions  which  his  duty  required  him  to 
explore.  But  itissafelosay.that  whether  usingthe  utmost  speed 
of  his  mare  to  leave  at  a  safe  distance  behind  him  sonw  dogging 
ruffians  who  bad  attempted  to  rob  him,  or  making  his  way  slowly 
through  the  woods  with  an  armed  Indian  silently  and  wistfully 
trotting  at  his  side,  or  arrested  as  a  criminal  at  the  instigation  of  a 
malicious  debtor  (which  was  once  the  case),  he  never  lost  for  an 
hoar  his  courage  or  cheerful  good  humor.    No  difficulties  of  the 
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way  could  erer  turn  him  back.  The  atory  is  told  that  "  alter  half  a 
day'^i  solitary  traveling,  he  onoe  came  to  a  titream,  apparently  swol- 
lea  with  rain  to  an  unusual  depth.  It  was  necessary  to  cnua  ic^ 
or  be  frustrated  of  his  object,  besides  measuring  back  a  weary 
way.  He  undressed  himself,  strapped  his  trunk  of  clothes,  pa- 
pers, &C.,  on  the  top  of  bis  sulky,  and  reached  the  opposite  bank 
with  no  other  inconvenience  than  en  unseasonable  bath."* 

What  Mr.  Hillhouse  did  for  the  School  Fund  in  the  fifteen  years 
of  his  administration,  was  in  many  respects  a  diSerent  work  from 
that  which  has  devolved  on  any  of  his  successors.  It  was  for  him  to 
extricate  the  Fund  from  the  embarrassed  and  imperilled  condition 
in  which  it  was  committed  to  his  care.  It  was  for  him  to  arrange 
and  institute  a  system  of  administration  ;  the  department  was  to  be 
all  but  created  by  his  constructive  genius.  He  labored  as  a  pio- 
neer, prep&ring  the  way  in  which  others  were  to  follow.  His  im- 
mediate successor,  (Hon.  Seth  P.  Beers,)  who  had  been  for  two 
years  his  assistant,  entered  upon  the  work  when  the  age  of  rail, 
way  traveling  had  not  yet  begun,  and  when  the  superintend- 
ence  of  the  School  Fund  was  still  attended  with  more  personal 
fatigue  and  hardahip  than  bel<»iged  to  any  other  office  in  the  ser. 
vice  of  the  State.  But  the  second  Commissioner  entered  into  the 
labors  of  the  first ;  and  it  is  no  disparagement  of  his  ability  or  of 
his  success,  to  say  that  his  work  during  the  twenty-four  years  of 
his  administration  was  easy  in  comparison  with  the  pioneer  work 
which  had  already  been  done.  In  those  years  of  pioneer  labor, 
Mr.  Hillhouse  had  not  merely  rescued  the  Fund  from  depreciation 
and  gradual  destruction,  and  restored  it  to  its  original  value.  By 
his  indefatigable  industry  and  skill  in  the  collection  of  debts,  and 
by  the  wisdom  of  his  reinvestments,  he  had  added  to  it  more  than 
half  a  million  of  dollars.  The  policy  which  he  inaugurated  was 
continued  by  his  successor,  at  the  close  of  whose  administration 
the  Fund  hod  received  another  augmentation  of  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars, — and  though  the  capital  has  received  since  then 
no  farther  augmentation,  the  investments  have  become  more  pro. 
ductive,  till  now  the  annual  income  is  seven  per  isent,  on  the  entire 
amount  of  the  Fund.  In  the  fifly-six  years  since  the  Rrst  dividend 
was  made,  the  School  Fund  of  Connecticut  has  divided  among  the 
towns  and  school  societies  an  aggregate  amount  of  income  almost 
four  times  greater  than  the  capital  was  at  the  beginning.  The 
traditions  of  his  administration  still  give  to  the  office  a  dignity 
which  lifts  it  above  the  ordinary  sweep  of  party  revolution,  and 
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guards  it  against  being  made,  like  so  mtiay  other  offices  of  trust 
and  honor,  a  reward  tor  partjr  servioeB.  If  that  magnificent  en- 
dowment yields  any  benefit  to  the  people  of  Connecticut  to-day — 
if  it  diminishea  the  weight  of  their  publio  burthens,  and  distributes 
to  all  parts  of  the  State,  year  by  year,  for  the  most  important  of 
alt  public  interests,  a  greater  revenue  than  all  that  the  people  pay 
in  taxes  for  tbeir  own  State  government — if  it  secures  a  free  school 
in  every  neighborhood  and  within  the  reach  of  every  family,  and 
leaves  hardly  a  native  adult  that  cannot  read  and  write — it  is  to 
him  more  than  to  any  other  man  that  the  debt  of  public  gratitude 
is  due.  Others  now  living,  who  need  not  be  named,  and  who  will 
not  be  forgotten  when  they  ahall  have  been  gathered  to  the  dead, 
have  contributed  to  make  the  School  Fund  efficient  for  the  ends 
to  which  it  was  devoted,  have  taught  the  people  how  to  use  it,  have 
kept  it  from  becoming  a  disgrace  instead  of  a  glory  to  the  State; 
but  the  Fund  itself  ia  the  patrimony  which  his  heroic  labor  rescued 
and  enlarged,  and  which,  by  the  success  of  his  wise  and  faithful 
Gtewardship,  became  an  inheritance  forever  for  the  State  be  loved 
BO  well. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Hillhouse's  retirement  from  the  Commission- 
ership  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age,  the  citizens  of  New 
Haven  had  determined  on  attempting  the  construction  of  a  canal 
'  from  their  own  harbor  to  the  Connecticut  River  at  Northampton. 
He  had  taken  no  leading  part  either  in  the  consultations  and  dis- 
cussions which  preceded  that  determination,  or  in  (he  application 
which  obtained  from  the  legislature  of  the  State  a  charter  with  a 
full  .grant  of  necessary  powers  to  ft  company  organized  for  the 
purpose.  But  his  townsmen,  from  the  day  in  which  he  led  the 
young  men  of  the  town  to  battle  in  defense  of  their  homes,  had 
been  accustomed  to  confide  implicitly  in  his  ability  to  accomplish 
whatever  he  might  be  induced  to  undertake.  Through  all  the  fifty 
years  of  his  participation  in  their  public  sITairs,  there  had  hardly 
been  a  scheme  or  elTort  of  local  improvement  in  which  he  had  ncd 
been  a  leader.  His  own  judgment,  confirmed  by  that  of  men 
whose  large  experience  and  acknowledged  wisdom  in  such  mat- 
ters gave  authority  to  their  opinions,  had  been  convinced  that  the  pro- 
posal was  practicable  and  would  open  for  the  commerce  of  New 
Haven  a  most  desirable  channel  of  communication  with  the  interior 
of  New  England.  He  yielded  to  the  solioitations  of  his  neighbors 
and  accepted  from  the  company  the  appointment  of  Superintend- 
ent. His  connection  with  the  work,  and  the  unfailing  zeal  and 
force  with  which  he  entered  into  it,  inspired  the  people  of  New 
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Haven,  and  of  other  towna  along  the  route,  with  mucli  of  his  own 
confidence  in  its  euccess.  Six  years  lie  sustained  it  throngh  every 
discouragement,  and  then,  beginning  at  last  to  feel  that  it  was  time 
for  him  to  rest,  hs  resigned  the  task  to  younger  hands.  The  con. 
struction  of  that  canal  was  Indeed  a  loss  to  the  Company  ;  but  the 
explanation  of  the  failure  is  chiefly  to  be  found  in  causes  that 
were  then  beyond  the  hen  of  human  sagacity.  Only  a  few  out 
of  the  many  works  of  (hat  sort  in  the  United  States  have  ever  re- 
paid to  the  proprietors  the  expense  of  construction.  Nobody  now 
thinks  of  making  a  canal  unless  it  be  something  like  a  ship  canal 
across  a  narrow  isthmus  between  oceans.  Five  and  thirty  years 
ago  nobody  thoughtthatthe  time  wasat  hand  when  railways  would 
be  constructed  for  the  convenience  of  commerce  along  the  shores 
of  navigable  waters,  when  the  whole  extent  of  the  Union,  from 
Maine  to  Louisiana,  would  be  overspread  with  a  network  of  iron 
tracks,  and  when  even  the  wildernesses  beyond  the  Mississippi 
would  begin  to  be  made  attractive  to  emigration,  by  the  construc- 
tion of  railways  over  orairiea  hardly  yet  deserted  of  the  Indian 
and  the  buffalo. 

The  connection  of  Mr.  Hillhouse,  from  youth  to  old  age,  with 
all  the  pit^ress  of  local  improvement  in  New  Haven,  has  already 
been  referred  to,  but  deserves  a  more  particular  notice.  One 
strong  indication  of  a  man's  character,  and  of  the  force  with  which 
he  has  acted  upon  his  fellow-men,  is  found,  sometimes  at  least,  In 
the  impression  which  he  has  left  upon  the  place  of  his  abode,  and 
the  extent  in  which  his  influence  has  incorporated  itself  with  the 
history  and  the  future  of  the  locality.  Since  Theophilus  Eaton 
and  John  Davenport,  with  others  from  the  parish  of  St.  Stephens, 
Coleman  Street,  in  London,  came  to  Quinnipiack  in  1633,  and 
laid  out  their  beautiful  town-plat  around  the  open  square  which 
ihey  reserved  for  their  public  buildings,  their  market-place,  and 
their  graves,  no  man  has  ever  done  so  much  by  personal  influence 
and  labor  for  the  beauty  of  New  Haven,  as  was  done  by  James 
Hillhouse.  He  had  a  part  in  the  subdivision  cf  the  original  nine 
squares,  by  new  streets  parallel  to  the  old,  and  a  voice  in  giving 
both  to  the  old  streets  and  the  new  the  names  which  they  still 
bear.*     He  was  the  engineer  (probably  chairman  of  a  commillee) 

*  A  put  of  the  aoclent  town  wna  Incorporated  u  a  city,  at  n  winter  M;«lon  of 
the  legislaturu  in  1181.  Mr  H.  being  then  a  repreeentatire.  At  the  first  city  elec- 
tion, Feb..  1784  he  nat  chnsen  into  the  Common  Council.  Tha  itrects  were 
named  by  vote  of  a  city  meeting,  Sept.  IT  1T84.  The  new  streetfl,  subdividing 
Iho  old  town-plat,  appear  to  have  Imen  Opened  by  (ho  owner«  of  the  property  at 
their  own  convenience  and  diKretion,  according  to  loine  plan  epontaneoaiiy 
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who  leveled  "  Ibe  lower  green,"  bs  the  lower  half  of  the  public 
square  was  called,  and  enclosed  the  whole  square  for  the  first  time, 
cutting  off  the  winding  cart  path  that  ran  diagonally  from  the 
northwestern  corner  to  the  Etouth eastern.  He  brought  from  &  farm 
of  his  in  Meriden,  and  set  out,  partly  with  bis  own  hands,  the  elms 
that  DOW  interlock  their  giant  arms  over  the  famous  colonnade  of 
Temple  street.  The  once  renowned  but  now  half  deserted  turn- 
pike road  from  New  Haven  to  Hartford,  with  its  marvelous  recti- 
lineority,  was  not  indeed  laid  out  under  bis  direction  (his  commoo 
sense  would  have  avoided  the  hills)  ;  but  afler  the  line  had  been 
determiDe<I,  and  the  work  imperfectly  constructed,  in  his  absence, 
the  completion  of  it  was  efiecled  by  his  executive  ability.*  He 
formed  and  carried  into  effect  the  plan  of  the  New  Haven  Ceme- 
tery which  has  now  become  bo  honored  with  historic  graves — his 
own  among  the  most  illustrious.  That  was  the  earliest  attempt  any- 
where  to  provide  a  public  cemetery  so  arranged  that  every  family 
might  have  its  own  family  burial  place  as  an  inalienable  posses- 
sion like  Abraham's  burial  place  at  Hebron.  The  records  of  the 
parish  of  which  he  was  a  member  testify  to  his  activity  and  zeal 
in  promoting  the  interests  of  that  ecclesiastical  society.  Fiveauo- 
cessive  pastors  of  the  church  in  which  he  made  hia  early  vows, 
learned  to  value  his  generous  friendship;  and  the  last  of  them,  hav- 
ing pronounced  the  eulogium  at  his  funeral  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  is  permitted  now,  afler  so  long  a  time,  to  com- 
mend him  to  the  grateful  remembrance  of  another  generation. 

One  office  Mr.  Hillhouse  retained  to  the  close  of  his  life.  For 
fifty  years  he  was  the  Treasurer  of  Yale  College.  In  all  his  cares 
and  labors  for  the  town,  for  the  State,  and  for  the  Union,  he  never 
ceased  to  care  affectionately  for  the  venerable  institution  in  which 

agreod  opon.  Mr.  H.,  Kn  t,  proprietor,  had  on  agenc;  in  tbB  opening  or  fome  of 
thoae  itreetB;  and  the  initerof  Dug  note  rememben  to  hava  heard  bim  ex- 
prtia  a  regret  that  he  did  not  Insiiton  curTiitgeTerjetreetthrougti  in  aetialebt 
iioe  to  tlie  wBt«r,  Tii:  to  the  harbor  In  one  direction,  and  ihnc  Mill  BItbc  to  Wait 
Eiverin  the  other. 

*  In  cotmcctioD  vlth  Hr.  HDlhonBe's  miperintendeDce  of  the  Hartford  and  Kaw 
Hnyen  turnpike  road,  a  itory  is  extant,  which  if  tt  1b  only  s  myth,  ie  nevertbden 
worth  repenting  in  a  Joumal  of  Education.  Tha  tradition  U  tbatirhile  Mr.  H. 
waamaklng  tha  road, ha  irae  visited  by  Gen.  Wnde  Hampton,  of  Sonth  Carolina, 
oneofhiinsRoclalesin  thellouM  of  Bepreaentntivei.  Of  conrae  it  was  »  part  of 
'•the  Sachem's"  hospitality  to  show  his  Sonthem  friend  the  great  work  tliat 
wae  in  progrew.  The  well  trained  oxen,  as  wall  as  other  things  that  he  Mw, 
were  much  admired  by  the  strsngar.  "  See,"  said  he  to  the  negro  (errant  who 
attended  him,  "  how  llioce  oxen  work !  Tom !  they  know  more  than  you  do." 
"Ah!  Mat'r,"  loid  the  negro  in  reply,  "Demar  oxenhaahada  Yankee  bring. 
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he  had  been  educated.  A  special  service  which  be  rendered  to 
that  iostilutioD  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  peril,  entitles  him  to  be 
commemorBted  among  its  greatest  benefactors.  The  college, 
Ibunded  by  the  clergy,  yet  patronized  and  aided  to  some  extent, 
in  its  early  days,  by  the  State,  had  always  been  under  the  govern- 
ment of  an  exclusively  clerical  corporation.  Very  naturHtly, 
some  degree  of  Jealousy  had  long  existed  between  the  corporation 
of  the  college  end  certain  leading  influences  in  the  government  of 
the  State.  Ader  the  revolutionary  war,  the  college,  which  bad 
shared  deeply  in  the  general  impoverishment  of  the  country,  had 
not  begun  to  share  in  the  return  of  prosperity  and  the  progress  of 
wealth.  Its  expectations  of  aid  from  the  State  were  met  with  va- 
rious demands  for  such  a  modtficfttton  of  its  charter  as  would  at 
least  divide  tbs  control  of  the  institution  between  the  clergy  and 
the  legislature  or  the  politicians.  In  some  quarters  there  were 
plans  on  foot  for  another  institution  to  be  governed  by  the  State. 
At  last,  in  the  years  1791-2,  these  difficulties  were  coming  to  a 
crisis.  A  legislative  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
affairs  of  the  institution.  Mr.  Hillhouse  came  home  from  his 
plftce  in  Congress  to  attend  the  corporation  in  their  conference  with 
that  committee,  which  was  supposed  to  be  not  favorable  to  the  then 
existing  constitution  of  the  college.  His  advice  to  the  corporation 
was  that  they  should  meet  the  committee  with  all  frankness  and 
confidence,  and  with  the  fullest  exposition  not  only  of  their  finan- 
cial affairs  and  necessities,  but  of  their  policy  in  the  management 
of  the  college,  and  of  their  hopes  and  wishes  for  the  future.  They 
adopted  his  advice,  and  the  result  was  that  the  committee  made  a 
report  highly  favorable  to  the  fidelity  and  ability  with  which  the 
college  had  been  governed  by  the  corp6ration.  Just  at  that  time 
Hamilton's  great  measure  for  Ibe  assumption  by  the  Federal  gov. 
ernment  of  the  debts  which  the  several  States  had  contracted  for 
the  common  cause  in  the  revolutionary  struggle,  had  been  carried 
through  Congress.  The  State  of  Connecticut  had  laid  taxes  to 
meet  the  interest,  and,  in  part,  the  principal  of  its  revolutionary 
debt;  and  large  amounts  of  those  taxes,  payable  in  evidences  of 
that  debt,  were  at  that  moment  in  the  bands  of  collectors  through- 
out the  Stale.  If  those  amounts  were  paid  over  by  the  collectors 
to  the  treasury  of  the  State  they  would  cease  to  be,  what  in  reality 
they  were,  a  portion  of  that  revolutionary  debt  which  had  been 
assumed  by  the  Federal  government ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  Slate 
would  resume  and  discharge  a  portion  of  the  debt  which  had  just 
been  assumed  by  the  Union.    Mr.  Hillhouse  had  conceived  the 
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idea  of  ceding  to  Yale  College  all  those  outstanding  taxes  which  were 
payable  in  evidences  of  the  revolutionary  debt  Icwasalhia  advice 
that  the  Corporation  of  the  College  had  presented  the  plan  to  (he 
legislature  ia  a  meniorial.  As  an  inducement  to  the  grant,  he  p'0> 
posed,  the  value  of  it  not  being  yel  ascertained,  that  one  half  of 
the  amount  which  the  college  might  realize  in  stock  of  the  United 
States  from  the  cessioQ  of  those  evidences  of  the  State  debt,  should 
he  transferred  by  the  corporation  to  the  Slate,  for  the  use  and  ben< 
efit  of  the  State  itself.  He  well  knew  that  there  were  strong  pre* 
judicea  to  be  avoided  or  subdued,  and  many  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come. Among  those  members  of  the  legislature  who  had  no  pre- 
judices against  the  college,  and  whose  intelligence  recognized  the 
importance  of  such  an  institution  to  the  State,  there  were  some  who 
had  no  faith  whatever  that  the  scheme  could  succeed.  But  with 
his  characteristic  tact  and  skill,  he  addressed  himself  directly  to 
another  claas  of  members,  the  "substantial  farmers,"  who  are  even 
to  this  day  the  ruling  class  in  Connecticut.  In  his  plain,  honest 
way,  he  availed  himself  of  the  great  confidence  which  men  of  that 
class  always  had  in  hira.  Ha  made  them  feel  that  the  college  was 
an  institution  in  which  the  whole  State  Had  an  interest,  and  of 
which  the  Stala  ought  to  be  proud.  He  made  them  see  that  the 
State  as  well  as  the  college  had  a  pecuniary  interest  in  his  plan. 
His  perseverance  and  the  strength  of  his  personal  influence,  at  last 
prevailed  ;  and  the  measure  was  carried  chiefly  by  the  aympa- 
thiea  and  the  votes  of  that  very  class  who  had  no  literary  or  pro- 
fessional interest  in  the  college.  An  instinctive  confidence  in  the 
plain  good  sense  and  the  public  spirit  of  the  people,  was  oharac 
terisUo  of  Mr.  Hillhouse,  and  was  one  reason  why  the  people 
always  had  ooofidenoe  in  him  and  were  ready  to  follow  him. 

At  the  same  time  a  change  in  the  charter  of  the  college  was 
effected  partly,  at  least,  by  his  influence.  The  legislature  was 
induced  to  content  itself  with  proposing,  and  the  corporation  was 
persuaded  to  accept,  a  modification  by  which,  while  the  ten  cleri- 
cal "  Fellows"  who  represent  the  original  founders  were  to  retain 
the  right  of  filling  their  own  vaoanciea  in  perpetual  succession, 
the  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  six  senior  Assistants  (now 
Senators)  of  the  State  government  for  the  time  being,  were  to  be 
also  members  of  the  Corporation.  By  this  arrangement  many 
ancient  jealousies  were  removed ;  and  Yale  College  was  not  indeed 
subjected  to  the  State,  to  be  mixed  up  in  all  the  strifes  of  politics, 
but  placed  in  a  natural  and  just  connection  with  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  commonwealth.     In  the  language  of  Prestdent  Stiles, 
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**Mo9e9  and  Aaron  were  united."  Never,  it  is  believed,  has  there 
been  any  coHistan  or  friction  in  the  working  of  this  arrangement. 
The  only  thing  to  be  regretted  is  that  of  late  yeara  the  contempt!, 
ble  principle  of  "rotation  in  office,"  superseding  the  old  principle 
of  "  steady  habits,"  has  too  much  deprived  the  Corporation  of  the  dig- 
nity and  strength  which  it  ought  to  receive  from  its  allianoe  with 
the  State.  Senators  who  have  been  elevated  to  oflice  because  it 
was  their  turn,  and  who  are  sure  to  he  displaced  next  year  because 
they  will  have  had  their  day  of  honor,  if  they  happen  to  be  desig- 
nated by  lot  as  "  Senior  Senators,"  can  hardly  be  expected  to  take 
much  interest  in  the  one  meeting  of  the  Corporation  which  takes 
place  each  year. 

The  memorable  "  Act  for  enlarging  the  powers  and  increasing 
the  funds  of  Yale  College,"  saved  the  institution.  It  brought  to 
the  treasury  a  net  amount  of  alxiut  forty  thousand  dollars.  Out 
of  that  sum,  administered  with  exemplary  eoononiy,  building 
after  building,  arranged  according  to  a  plan  which  Mr.  Hillhouse 
and  the  artist  Trumbull  had  devised,  was  added  to  the  line  of  ooU 
lege  edifices.  Under  the  administration  of  President  Dnight, 
which  began  three  years  a fler  the  passage  of  that  act,  the  course  of 
studies,  the  system  of  government,  and  the  provisions  and  arrange* 
ments  for  instruction,  were  gradually  but  rapidly  modified  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  times.  The  increased  resort  of  students  was 
more  than  parallel  with  the  increase  of  accommodations.  In  process 
of  time,  OS  the  poverty  of  the  institution,  in  relation  to  the  work  it  had 
lodo,  was  made  the  more  conspicuous  by  its  growing  usefulness  and 
its  spreading  renown,  friends  and  benefactors  began  to  appear, 
whose  donations  or  legacies  still  kept  it  from  sinking.  Its  Alumni 
in  all  parts  of  the  Unioa,  came  to  its  aid.  New  departments  of 
instruction  in  the  learned  professbns  were  organized,  and  to  some 
extent  endowed  ;  and  before  Mr.  Hillhouse  ceased  to  he  treasurer, 
the  college  became,  in  fact,  a  university  though  not  afieotiog  the 
grandeur  of  so  loily  a  name. 

It  is  not  strange  then,  that  when,  in  his  old  age,  he  had  relin. 
quished  all  other  offices  and  public  employments,  and  had  retired 
into  the  bosom  of  his  family,  where  he  was  preparing  himself  for 
his  last  repose,  he  still  retained  his  official  connection  with  the  col- 
lege. On  the  18th  of  December,  1832,  the  sudden  death  of  the 
Assistant  Treasurer,  Stephen  Twining,  Esq.,  threw  upon  htm  an 
unusual  and  urgent  pressure  of  business,  in  preparation  for  the 
Prudential  Committee  of  the  Corporation.  On  the  29th  of  Decem- 
ber, he  attended  the  meeting  of  that  Committee.    About  noon, 
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after  aKssion  ofseveral  hours,  he  returned  to  bis  house,  ta  he  had 
goae  out,  hale,  erect,  cheerful,  with  no  weakQesa  Ld  hisgtep  and  no 
dimnesA  in  his  eye.  He  sat  dowa  with  the  family,  and  while  coa- 
versing  with  them,  began  to  open  the  letters  which  had  come  to  hand 
that  moroiDg.  As  he  was  reading  a  letter  on  college  business,  he  rose 
from  his  chair,  and  without  saying  anything,  weat  iulo  his  bed- 
room. Only  a  tnomeDt  had  passed  when  bin  sod,  having  occasioo 
to  speak  to  him,  fcllowed  him.  But  the  old  man  was  asleep.  He 
bad  lun  down  quietly  upon  his  bed,  and  a  gentle  touch  from 
some  kind  angel  hod  released  him  from  his  labora. 

Those  who  have  a  personal  remembrance  of  Mr.  Hillhouse  are 
growing  few.  But  of  the  vividness  with  which  his  form  and  looks 
and  character  rise  before  their  minds  at  the  mention  of  his  naroe, 
after  the  Ispse  of  so  many  years  since  he  was  carried  to  his  grave, 
it  is  difficult  to  give  a  just  impression.  This  brief  narrative  of 
his  long  life,  and  of  his  many  public  services,  cannot  convey  to 
those  who  never  saw  him,  any  adequate  notion  of  what  he  was- 
sUll  lessoan  the  writer  hope  to  set  before  them  by  any  analysis,  or  to 
portray  by  any  art  of  word-poiming,  the  remarkable  and  memora- 
ble peouliarilies  of  the  man. 

Physically,  as  well  as  in  his  characteristic  moral  and  mental 
constitution,  he  was  cast  in  a  heroic  mold.  Without  any  exiraor. 
dinery  personal  beauty — without  any  statuesque  symmetry  or  fin. 
iah  of  figure  and  features— bis  face  and  person  were  suoh  that  no 
stranger  could  look  upon  him  for  amoment  without  looking  again  and 
saying  to  himself,  'That  is  no  ordinary  inan.'  Tall,  long -limbed, 
with  high  cheek-bones,  swarthy,  lithe  in  motion,  lightness  in  his  step, 
and  strength  and  freedom  in  hia  stride,  he  seemed  a  little  like  some 
Indian  Chief  of  poetry  or  romance — the  Outalissi  of  Campbell's 
Gertrude  of  Wyoming — the  Massasoit  or  King  Philip  of  our  early 
history  as  faooy  pictures  them— «>  much  so  that  with  a  kind  of 
a&otionate  respect  he  was  sometimes  called  "  the  Sachem." 

It  haa  already  been  said  that  his  genius  and  the  constitutional 
elements  of  hia  character  were  such  as  might  have  achieved  dis- 
tinction in  a  military  career.  The  blood  of  the  old  Pequot-queller, 
John  Mason,  and  of  the  heroic  defenders  in  tlie  siege  of  Derry  was 
mingled  in  his  veins  ;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  nobody  ever  saw  hitn 
frightened  or  disconcerted.  But  mere  courage  qaalilies  no  man  to 
be  a  leader.  Hebad  that  sort  of  natural  leadership  among  his  equals; 
that  Bpeoial  faculty  of  influence  over  men,  that  power  of  winning 
theii  full  oonfideoca  and  of  making  them  willing  to  follow  where 
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be  led,  which  ia  given  oaly  in  nature's  patent  of  nobilitjr.  He 
bad  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  men,  whoever  they  were  with  whom 
be  bad  to  do : — wiihout  anjr  suspiciousaeas  in  his  nature,  or  any 
slowDess  in  yielding  his  confidence,  he  was  rarely  deceived  in 
those  whom  he  tnisted.  Hia  prompt  discernment  of  exigencies, 
and  the  exhaustless  fertility  of  his  resources,  gave  him  an  instan- 
taneous quickness  of  adaptation  to  whatever  emergency.  It  was 
by  this  military  combination  of  qualities  in.his  mental  constitution 
and  development,  that  he  accomplished  so  much  for  the  town  he 
lived  in,  for  his  native  State,  and  for  his  country. 

Had  he  been  a  selfish  man~-had  bis  nature  lacked  the  glow 
and  charm  of  living  sympathies— the  development  and  organiza- 
tion of  his  entire  character  would  have  differed  from  what  it  was. 
His  ^lontaneous  and  genial  afieotionateness,  not  only  in  his  family 
but  in  every  relation — his  frank  heartiness  in  all  intercourse  with 
friends  and  neighbors — his  ready  sensibility  to  whatsoever  things 
are  true  or  honest,  or  just,  or  pure,  or  lovely  or  of  good  report^ 
in  ■  word,  the  generosity  of  his  nature,  even  more  than  the  un- 
doubted superiority  of  his  intellectual  powers,  commanded  the  full 
confidence  of  all  who  had  to  do  with  him  and  of  all  who  knew  him. 
What  was  admired  and  honored  in  James  Hlllhouse  was,  not  the 
man's  extraordinary  ability — not  his  eloquence  or  his  wit — not  the 
depth  and  reach  of  bia  learning,  or  the  ooutenessand  power  of  his 
l<^io,— but  the  man  himself.  It  was  his  integrity,  in  the  original 
and  largest  sense  of  that  word— the  vholeneti  of  his  manly  nature 
with  all  manly  a£ections  and  sympathies  as  well  as  manly  powers, 
that  commanded  homage.  In  his  earlier  years,  before  he  had 
given  himself  up  entirely  to  public  sfisirs,  he  was  rising  to  emi- 
nence as  sn  advocate,  signing  esses  with  distinguished  suocess 
before  the  highest  tribunals ;  and  sometimes  when  Hamilton  and 
8urr,  with  the  splendor  snd  authority  of  the  one  and  the  unscru- 
pulous genius  and  cunning  of  the  other,  were  both  arrayed  sgainst 
him.  He  oould  not  undertake  a  cause  without  first  gaining  in  bis 
own  mind  an  assurance  of  its  justice ;  and  when  he  came  to  the 
argument,  wiih  his  mort  unaffected  honesty  and  earnestness  in 
every  word  snd  look,  that  assurance  of  his  being  in  the  right  com- 
municated itself  to  those  who  heard  him.  The  nature  of  the  con. 
fidenoe  which  his  fellow -citizens  had  in  him  may  be  illustrated  by 
a  story  that  is  still  repeated  in  New  Haven,  and  is  not  without  a 
moral.  Long  ago,  when  parties  had  hardly  been  organized  in 
Connecticut,  it  happened  that  a  leading  man  whose  nsme  is  not 
essential  to  the  point  of  the  story,  but  of  whom  we  may  say  that 
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he  had  Kspirations  as  well  aa  opinions,  went  out  on  some  occasion 
from  New  Haven  into  one  of  the  neighboring  towns  to  make  a  po- 
litical speech.  The  school-houae,  in  which  the  orator  held  forth, 
was  filled  with  plain  but  thinking  farmers,  who  gave  a  silent  alten- 
tioD  while  he  tried  to  show  them  with  plausible  arguments  and  at 
great  length,  how  much  they  were  wronged  by  the  then  existing 
adminiHtration  of  their  public  affairs.     When  he  had  finished,  one 

of  his  hearers  rose  and  gave  him  this  conclusive  reply  :  "Mr. ^ 

you  are  a  lamed  man,  and  you  know  a  great  deal  more  than  we 
do ;  but  we  know  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  Jemmy  Hillhouse  is 
an  honester  man  than  you  be." 

The  combination  of  simplicity  and  dignity  in  Mr.  Hillhouse 
was  altogether  unique.  The  simplicity  and  the  dignity  being 
alike  unaffected,  were  not  merely  combined  ;  they  were  one  and 
the  same  thing.  They  were  the  perfectly  unconscioua  manifesta- 
tion of  a  strong  and  self-reliant  mind,  rich  with  various  knowledge 
and  the  shrewdest  common  sense,  oontroled  by  the  highest  moral 
principles,  and  alive  with  every  manly  aSection  and  every  honora- 
ble sensibility.  With  what  statesmanlike  propriety  and  force  of 
expression,  and  with  what  command  of  classical  English,  he  could 
discuss  high  questions  of  government,  is  sufficiently  shown  on  some 
of  the  foregoing  pages  by  extracts  from  the  Congressional  debates  ; 
yet  his  speaking  on  all  occasions  was  characterised  by  that  ancient 
New  England  pronunciation  which  was  simply  the  pure  and 
true  pronunciation  of  our  mother  tongue  as  it  was  before  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  but  which  is  now  so  rarely  heard  from  educated 
persons  or  in  connection  with  refinement  of  thought  and  man- 
ners. His  ordinary  colloquial  discourse,  oflen  humorous,  oflen 
full  of  the  most  mteresting  personal  reminiscences,  always  instruc. 
tive,  was  enriched  with  quaint  New  England  idioms  and  homely 
Connecticut  proverbs.  In  all  this  there  was  no  lack  of  dignity, 
for  his  way  of  speaking  was  simply  antique,  not  vulgar.  His  peo- 
nunciation  was  such  as  Milton  used,  and  Hampden  ;  and  even 
those  Dorio  colloquialisms  of  his  were,  for  the  most  part,  such  aa 
Brewster  and  Winthrop,  Haynes  and  Eaton,  might  have  brought 
with  ihem  from  England.  Yet  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  his 
memory  if  the  reader  should  think  of  him  as  using  purposely  the 
antique  style  in  anything,  or  imagine  his  old  age  as  decorated  with 
the  wig  and  the  shoe  buckles  which  old  men  wore  when  he  was 
young.  As  he  did  not  affect  the  antique  in  speech,  he  was  equally 
above  all  affectation  of  the  antique  ia  cotiume.     He  was  not  per- 
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forming  a  part  in  a  pUy,  and  had  therefore  no  occaBion  to  dress  la 
character.  Doubtless  he  woro  knee-bucklea  and  powdered  hair 
when  he  was  young ;  but  in  his  venerable  age,  when  buckles  and 
powder  had  gone  out  of  fashion,  they  could  have  added  nothing  to 
his  dignity.  Those  little  archaisms  of  dress  are  sometimes  grace. 
ful  in  an  old  man,  and  dignified  ;  but  they  would  hardly  have  befit- 
ted him.  He  waci  aa  dignided  wilii  nid  coat  off  and  with  a 
scythe  in  his  hands,  leading  the  mowers  across  the  field,  and  cut- 
ting the  widest  swarth  of  all,  as  when  he  stood  conspicuous  and 
honored  in  the  Senate,  or  on  a  Sabbath  morning  walked  to  the 
house  of  prayer  with  patriarchal  grace,  beneath  the  stately  elms 
which  his  own  hands  had  planted.  Everybody  in  his  presence 
felt  his  dignity  ;  but  the  dignily  was  in  the  man,  not  in  the  man- 
ner His  dignity  was  not  put  .on,  and  could  not  beput  ofi".  It  was 
nothing  else  than  his  transparent  simplicity,  continually  revealing 
an  unaffected  nobleness  of  soul. 

None  will  suppose  that  in  a  public  career  so  long  as  his,  and 
BO  full  of  the  most  various  activity,  and  with  so  much  independence 
and  resoluteness  of  mind,  he  encountered  no  unfriendly  opposition 
and  no  reproach  from  "evil  tongues."  With  alt  the  traits  that 
made  him  popular,  with  all  his  tact  in  guiding  and  influencing 
men,  and  with  all  the  kindliness  of  his  disposition,  he  was  slill  just 
the  man  to  encounter,  now  and  then,  some  unexpected  and  violent 
hostility.  Nor  was  he  by  nature  "slow  to  wrath."  He  was  so 
constituted  that  he  had  &  quick  and  impetuous  sensibility  to  injury 
and  especially  to  insult.  Yet  his  religious  principles  and  habits 
suffered  him  to  harbor  no  resentment.  As  a  Christian  man  he  had 
learned  to  restrain  hia  vindictive  feelings,  to  bear  injury  with  pa- 
tience, and  to  repel  insult  and  make  it  contemptible  by  the  dignity 
and  magnanimity  of  meekness. 

This  last  mentioned  feature  in  his  character  might  be  referred 
in  part  to  his  habitual  regard  for  other  inleresls  than  his  own.  As 
he  was  not  living  for  himself  it  was  the  easier  for  him  to  be  mag- 
nanimous under  any  personal  wrong.  Not  only  so,  but  the  large- 
ness of  the  plan  on  which  he  lived,  helped  to  lifl  him  above  the 
depression  of  whatever  personal  disappointments  and  sorrows  were 
in  his  lot,  and  to  illuminate  the  entire  sphere  of  his  activity  and 
hia  enjoyments.  In  words  that  were  apoken  at  his  burial,  "  He 
aimed  at  the  public  good.  He  lived  for  his  country.  Thua  bis 
activity  was  activity  freed  from  the  corrosion  of  selfishness,  and 
in  all  hia  toil  there  was  a  coDsdousneas  of  ooble  purposes  which 
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lighteoed  every  labor,  and  even  took  away  frani  disappointment 
the  power  to  vex  him.  Thus  his  soul  was  expanded  into  more 
colossal  dimensions,  his  being,  ae  it  were,  spread  out  and  extended. 
There  was  more  of  existence  in  a  day  of  his  life  than  there  would 
be  in  centuries  of  some  mea'a  living.  His  influence,  hia  volun- 
tary influence  to  do  good,  being  thus  extended,  he  lived  with  a  sort 
of  ubiquity,  wherever  that  influence  was  felt, — happy  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  living  to  good  purpose.  And  for  all  this  he  was  none 
the  less  happy — he  was  far  more  happy — in  hia  family,  and  in  all 
the  relations  of  private  and  personal  friendship.  The  way  to  en> 
joy  home  with  the  highest  zest,  the  way  to  have  the  fireside  bright 
with  the  most  quiet,  heartfelt  happiness,  is  to  be  active  even  to 
weariness,  and  to  come  home  for  refreshment  and  repose.  The 
way  to  give  new  vigor  and  delight  to  all  the  pulses  of  domesUo 
love  and  private  friendship,  is  to  enlarge  the  soul  and  prove  it  kin- 
dred to  higher  orders  of  existence  by  the  oultureof  large  and  gen- 
erous afiections." 
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L  cuniB  or  ooinreoTicuT  to  jnsnms  iXBiirroRT. 

Tns  School  Fand  of  Connecticut  wu  derived  from  tho  sale  of  that 
portion  of  the  lemtory  of  Ohio,  known  as  the  Western  Reserve 
because  it  was  reserved  by  the  State  in  its  deed  of  cession,  dated 
September  30, 1786,  b;  which  it  surrendered  to  the  G«neml  Govern* 
ment,  for  the  general  benefit  of  all  the  people,  all  its  claims  to  a 
Tast  unappropiiated  domain  stretching  weat  beyond  the  western 
limits  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  and  which  waa  included 
in  the  boundaries  of  Connecticut  as  described  both  in  the  charter  of 
confirmation  granted  by  Charles  I.  in  1631,  to  Lord  Say  and  Seal, 
Lord  Brook,  and  othera,  and  in  the  charter  of  government  obtained 
from  Charles  II.,  in  1663. 

By  the  charter  of  1662,  which  (continued)  to  be  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  State  to  1818,  the  boundaries  of  Connecticut  are  de- 
scribed as  follows : — "  Bounded  on  the  east  by  the  NarragacBett 
river,  commonly  called  Narragansett  Bay,  where  said  river  falleth 
into  the  sea ;  and  on  the  north,  by  the  line  of  the  Massachusetts 
Plantation ;  and  on  the  south  by  the  sea ;  and  in  longitude,  as  the 
Massachusetts  Colony,  running  from  east  to  west,  that  is,  from 
■aid  Narragansett  Bay  on  the  east  to  the  south  sea  on  the  western 
part"  These  boundaries  inclosed  not  only  the  present  territory  of 
Connecticut,  but  also  portions  of  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  and 
New  Jersey,  and  all  the  unsettled  domain  beyond  of  the  same 
breadth,  and  between  the  same  parallels,  to  which  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain  had  any  title  and  claim. 

The  boundary  between  the  colony  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island,  on  the  east,  described  in  the  charter  as  Narragansett  River, 
or  Bay,  was  deGned  in  an  agreement  made  between  Mr.  John 
Winlhrop,  the  agent  of  Connecticut,  in  obtaining  the  charter,  and 
Mr.  John  Clark,  the  agent  of  the  colony  of  Providence  and  Rhode 
Island,  in  Ixmdon,  in  1663,  to  be  Pawcatuck  River,  alias,  Narra- 
gansett River,andthatriver(Pawcatuck),  after  years  of  belligerent 
legislation,  was,  on  application  by  both  parties  to  the  King  in 
Council  in  1713,  appnjved  and  confirmed. 

The  portions  which  fell  within  the  limits  of  New  Jersey  and 
Mew  York,  were  taken  out  or  the  operation  of  the  charter,  by  a 
clause  in  the  old  Plymouth  Charter  of  1620,  which  was  held  to 
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goTem  all  grants  growing  out  of  it.  The  western  boundary  of  the 
colony,  ao  far  as  New  Yoik  was  interested,  and  so  far  only,  waa 
settled  by  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  King  in  1664. 

In  1C81,  William  Penn  obtained  a  patent  from  Charles  II.,  hy 
which  he  became  proprietary  of  an  ample  tenitorj,  which,  in  honor 
of  his  father,  was  called  Pennajrlvania  by  the  King.  The  bound- 
aries described  in  the  chaner  included,  on  Ihe  nonh  line,  a  portion 
of  tenitorji,  nearly  pqual  to  one  degree  of  latitude  in  breadth,  al- 
ready granted  by  the  King  to  Connecticut. 

To  the  territory  beyond  the  Delaware  river,  the  western  bound- 
ary of  the  grant  to  the  Duke  of  York,  Connecticut  asserted  her 
claim,  and  extended  her  jurisdiction,  so  soon  as  the  progress  of  sel- 
tlement  gave  it  any  value,  or  any  rival  claims  were  put  forward, 
resting  her  title  on  the  principles  and  practice  then  recognized  in 
the  construction  of  royal  patents  of  discovery  and  settlement  and 
charters  of  govemmenL  The  validity  of  this  title,  until  the  western 
boundary  of  Connecticut  waa  defined  by  the  royal  commission 
in  1664,  was  conceded  by  Attorney  General  Pratt,  (afterwards 
Earl  Camden,)  in  his  opinion  in  favor  of  the  Pennsylvanian  claim 
in  1761,  as  will  be  be  seen  in  the  following  extract  from  his  an- 
swer to  a  query  by  the  Proprietary  Government  of  Pennsylvania : 

I  am  uf  oiHDion  that  tbe  odIod]'  of  ConnecticDt  bu  no  right  to  ntume  its  ancn^nt 
bouudary  by  orerleaping  the  FroTinoe  of  Sew  York  ao  as  to  enoroach  npoo  tba 
FennaylvaDia  grant,  whioh  VBi  Dot  made  until  alter  the  CoQDectieut  boaadnry  bad 
Wea  reduced  by  aew  coDGnea,  ahich  rttUired  the  lanil  beyond  lliatt  ittttemenU 
wtitaard,  to  At  Crmcn,  and  laid  tiem  open  to  a  iww  grant.  The  itsto  oT  iha 
country  in  dispute  ia  a  malaria'  ttatt  reaton  why  the  Crown  ouriil  to  interfere  in 
the  prevent  cok,  and  put  a  slop  to  thin  growitiff  mischief.  But  1  doubt  this  bun- 
DCM  can  not  be  acljuited  very  aoon,  b^caoae  Mr,  Peon  nnat  apply  to  the  Crown 
fi'T  rt'lieT,  which  method  of  proceedinRwill  pee c warily  lake  op  time,  aa  the  province 
oT  Connecticut  must  haTO  notice,  and  be  heard. 

This  opinion  was  regarded  aa  an  impregnable  fortress  to  the 
Pennsylvania  claim.  But  this  opinion  distinctly  recognizes  the 
fact  that  the  ancient  boundary  of  Connecticut  did  overleap  the  pro- 
vince of  New  York,  and  that  the  claims  of  the  former  State  were 
not  so  clearly  settled  by  the  Commissioners  in  1664,  or  the  assent 
of  Connecticut  "lo  the  determination  of  hia  Majesty's  Commis- 
sioners in  relation  to  the  bounds  and  limits  of  Hia  Royal  Highness, 
the  Duke's  patent,  and  the  patent  of  Connecticut,"  or  by  the  sub- 
sequent grant  of  the  King  to  William  Penn,  in  1581,  as  to  dispense 
with  the  further  action  of  the  Crown.  Measures  were  accordingly 
taken  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  King  in  Council ;  and  in  the 
meantime,  the  agent  of  Connecticut,  Col.  Eliphalet  Dyer,  an  elo- 
quent advocate  and  lawyer,  of  Windbamj  propounded  the  following 
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question  to  four  of  the  most  eminent  lawyeiB  of  England,  three  of 
whom  afterwnrda  held  the  office  of  Attorney  General,  and  two 
(Thurlow  and  Wedderburne,  afterwards  Lord  Thuilow  and  Lord 
Loughborough)  were  Lonl  ChaDCellois  : 

tlnve  Dot  ibe  said  Governor  ind  Dompan;  of  die  eolon;  of  CoDDecbout,  the 
Tiji^  of  pre-emption,  tmil  the  iJiIb  under  the  CrowD  to  the  land*  afbreaud,  withia 
the  limllD  uid  bouudi  if  their  patent  tfbrenid,  Ij'ioa;  weatward  of  the  province  of 
Nev  York,  and  not  iDOtudod  in  tlie  jjocent  of  King  Ctuu-lea  llie  Htooad  lo  the  Duke 
of  YorkjnutvithatsiidiDgthe  Beveral  aeldemeuti  of  bouDdariea,  between  the  cj>lony 
oa  the  east,  and  ihe  Proriace  on  the  weat,  made  u  well  by  agreement  between 
the  partiei,  aa  under  the  rojil  authority,  and  notwithatanding  the  avbaeqaent  chv' 
tar  M  Sir  Wklliom  Fean  ? 

To  which  thej  unanimously  answered, — 

The  agreement  Imtwoeii  the  ookay  <rf  ConDeotianl  and  the  prannce  of  New 
York,  can  extend  no  farther  thoa  to  aetde  the  bonndariea  between  the  rapective 
|iarliea,  and  has  no  effect  upon  other  olaLnia  tliat  either  of  them  had  in  olher  pani ; 
and  aa  the  ohBTler  to  Connectieut  wai  granted  bat  etghleen  yean  before  that  to 
Sir  William  Fenn,  there  ia  no  good  ground  to  eoulend,  that  the  crown  oould,  at 
that  period,  make  an  eSectual  grant  to  him  of  that  country,  which  had  been  so  re- 
Oenlly  granted  to  others.  But  if  the  conatry  had  been  amn^ly  aetlJed  under  the 
tatter  grant,  it  would  now  be  a  math^  of  oooBdHrahle  doflbt,  whether  the  right  of 
the  occnpiera,  or  the  title  under  which  the;  bold,  could  be  impeached  by  a  prior 
grant  without  actual  aetlleraent. 

(Signed)  S.  Thnrlow,  liL  Wedderbnme,  Rd.  Jackaon,  Jn.  Dunning. 

The  lands  in  dispute  were  first  actually  settled,  and  the  Indiau 
title  to  them  extinguished,  by  regular  and  well  authenticated  pur- 
chase and  conveyance,  under  tho  Connecticut  grant. 

The  claim  of  Connecticut  under  the  charter,  was  acknowledged 
by  the  Colonial  Congress,  which  met  at  Albany  in  1754.  At  that 
very  meeting,  a  treaty  was  entered  into  with  eighteen  chiefs  of  tho 
Six  Nations  of  Indiana,  the  proprietors  of  a  portion  of  the  western 
territory  of  Connecticut,  lying  within  the  chartered  limits  of  Penn- 
sylvania, by  agents  of  the  Connecticut  Susquehanna  Company,  for 
the  purpose  of  commencing  settlements,  and  extending  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  colony.  Survejra  were  made,  and  a  settlement  com- 
menced by  the  Delaware  Company  in  I757,end  by  the  Susquehanna 
Company  in  1752,  and  again  more  vigorously  in  1769.  From  this 
period  the  region  of  the  Susquehanna  became  the  theater  of  con- 
flicting land  titles,  derived  from  the  two  colonies  of  Connecticut 
and  Pennsylvania,  of  embittered  local  controvei^ies,  of  terrible 
massacrea  and  wide-spread  devastations  by  Indian  and  European 
warfare. 

In  1774,  Connecticut  extended  her  jurisdiction  and  laws  over 
tho  new  settlements,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  Slate, — civil 
officers  were  appointed,  schools  established,  taxes  levied  and  paid, 
and  rcpiesci  natives  elected  to  her  osaembly.  This  was  continued 
until  December,  1782,  when  the  claims  of  Connecticut  to  all  lands 

Mo.  17^[Vol.  VL,  No.  S.]— 24. 
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within  the  chartered  Unoits  of  Pennsjlvania  wore  eitinguUhed  by 
the  decision  of  a  Court  of  CommiBsioneis  appointed  by  CongiesB,on 
the  petition  of  (be  Supreme  Executive  Council,  and  acquiesced  in 
by  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut,  and  the  Beveral  land  compftniei 
in  interest.  The  court  was  appointed  under  the  third  section 
of  the  ninth  ar.icle  of  Confederation,  providing  for  the  Bettlement 
of  questiona  as  to  jurisdiction  between  two  or  more  States ;  at  a  time 
when  the  atirrender  of  Comwailis  at  Yorktown,  had  extinguished 
all  probabihiies  of  the  fbrlher  succesa  of  English  arms  agaioat  the 
United  Stales,  and  the  prospect  of  peace  and  poUtical  independence 
naturally  led  to  the  agitation  of  questiona  of  domestic  policy,  in- 
cluding the  payment  of  the  war  debt,  the  management  and  Bettle~ 
rnent  of  the  Western  tenilory,  and  conflicting  claims  as  to  the 
disputed  boundaries  and  jurisdiction  between  the  several  States. 

How  far  the  court  were  influenced  by  nice  technical  and  Irgal 
rules,  by  claims  of  prior  settlement,  and  acquisition  of  Indian  titles; 
by  a  desire  to  extinguish  at  once  local  controversies,  which  were 
fast  deepening  into  civil  war ;  by  an  anxiety  to  relieve  the  Confeder- 
ation of  perplexing  questions,  as  to  the  claims  of  ViTginia,Massachu- 
setls,  Connecticut,  and  other  States  to  the  Western  domain;  by 
sympathy  with  the  popular  feeling  which  was  adverse  to  the 
recognition  of  the  validity  of  these  claims  by  a  few  States,  when  there 
was  a  large  debt  incurred  for  the  common  defense,  to  be  discharged, 
does  not  appear.  Before  rendering  their  decision,  "it  was  agreed 
that  the  reasons  for  their  determination  should  never  be  given," 
atid  ''  that  the  minority  should  concede  the  determination  as  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  court"  It  is  now  known  that  the  com- 
missioners were  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the  question  of 
property  in  the  soil  was  not  affected  by  the  decision,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  held  by  members  of  the  court,  "  that  the  right 
of  soil,  as  derived  from  Connecticut,  was  sacred."  That  the 
decision  did  not  determine  similar  claims  by  other  States,  is  evident 
from  the  fact,  that  New  York,  with  this  decision  on  the  face  of  it, 
adverse  to  a  similar  claim  by  Massachusetts  to  the  western  part  of 
That  State,  consented,  in  1767,  to  adjust*  the  ctaint  by  an  equal 
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division  of  the  territoty  in  diepule.  Congresa  certninly  admiued  the 
Tnlidity  of  the  general  claim,  by  accepting  the  cessions  of  this 
and  other  Stales,  and  admitting  and  compromisiDg  certain  reserva- 
tions in  those  ceasions. 

The  decision  of  the  court  at  Trenton,  in  favor  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  Pennsylvania,  did  not  necessarily  deny  the  validity  of  the 
claims  of  Connecticut  to  the  territory  beyond,  over  which  there  were 
no  conflicting  charters  or  prior  setdements.  But  the  protection  given 
by  a  royal  charier  of  govemmsnt  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
mother  country,  was  gone  ;  the  certainty  that  disputed  points  of 
boundary,  jurisdiction,  and  soil,  would  arrise,  was  absoluie ;  the 
sympathy*  of  a  majority  of  the  States  was  against  the  right  ofposses- 
sion,  by  a  few  of  the  States,  to  that  vast  domain;  the  desire  to 
bring  the  untouched  wilderness  under  the  infiuence  of  settlement, 
civilization,  and  free  institutions  was  general ;  these,  and  other  con- 
siderations, inclined  the  people  of  Connecticut,  as  well  as  of  other 
States  having  claims  to  the  western  lands,  to  an  equitable  com- 
promise. In  the  first  public  movement  in  Congress,  Slst  January, 
1783,  toward  a  ceaaion,  no  mention  was  made  of  any  reservation; 
but  as  claims  for  compensation  for  damages  done  to  property  in  the 
bummg  of  several  towns  by  the  English,  were  urged  on  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  State ;  as  the  general  prosperity  of  the  State,  besides 
numerous  private  fortunes  were  seriously  injured  by  the  decision  of 
the  Gommissioners  at  Trenton,  the  justice  of  reserving  a  portion  of 
her  western  territory  to  meet  these  claims,  and  reassure  the  prosperity 
of  the  State  in  future,  was  generally  felt  and  conceiied 

To  this  end,  the  Legislature,  at  the  October  session,  1783.  re- 
asserted its  claim  to  the  jurisdiction  and  preemption  of  the  territory 
beyond  Pennsylvania,  in  the  following  Act . 

Whereas,  this  State  has  the  andoabled  aaS  eioluEive  right  of  juriediction  and 
pr«.«niptiou  to  all  the  lands  lying  ireM  c€  the  western  limits  of  the  Stale  of  Peau- 
■ylvania,  and  east  of  the  river  MisaiBUppi,  and  extending  thniugliaut  from  the 
latitude  41  d^.  lo  latitude  43  drg.  and  U'  Bonh,  hj  vtnne  of  tbe  chartet  granted 

Us  ilf  lU,  Ibr  II.DOD.OOa  Ool  nflbli  purchuc  cuu  the  "  HDlliiid  Compsn;'iPuRhu»,"  unl 
III*  X  Palliie/  Buue,"  Ki  well  known  In  Iha  lilKorj  of  weMcra  ytv  York. 
y  '  So  f*rl}iH  177e,ll»coaT»iU>a  which  rnmid  lb*  Constliuilon  of  Msrjftaad.  "  rcaolTcd 
noulmooslr,  ItiM  the  Tnr  uiirnlTi  clslnof  IheSlsieor  Virglali  lolhe  buk  lsods,huna 
(uUDilslkin  In  jiutiro,  uiU  IhU  If  (he  ssmaiorsiir  Ilk*  claim  Is  sdmllleil,  Iht  freFdom  of  Ilia 
soiellsr  slUes  and  the  llbeniei  of  America  uaj  be  thereb)'  jtreallr  eniliutered  ;  Ihli  nnien' 
lion  iHlDt  flnnlT  prrBuadeJ.  thai,  tf  th*  danlolon  oitr  ihoH  Irnili  itiuulJ  bs  Mabllihn]  bj 
the  blood  and  inuur*  of  the  UdIIfiI  S(aI*K  uch  Isndi  du; In  lo  be  ccD^derid  ss  ■  comaion 
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by  King  Clurles  tlie  Second  to  the  lute  colony,  now  State  of  ConnMiticnt,  braris^ 
dote  the  93d  day  of  April.  A.  D.  16G2,  which  dun)  and  titls  to  make  knowa,  fcc 
tht  inlOTmation  of  all,  to  the  end  thai  ihey  may  eonfiwm  themeelTea  thereto; 

"  Setolctdj  That  hia  eicdlency  the  Goremor  be  deeirtd  to  iasuc  his  pracUma- 
tion,  declaring  and  aBcrtint;  the  right  of  thia  State  to  all  the  londi  within  Iho  limili 
albrtwiid ;  siid  stricily  forbidding  all  peraona  to  enter  or  aeltle  Ihereoo,  wilhoal 
special  licviue  aud  aatborily  ficat  obtained  trom  the  Geaeral  Assembly  of  Ibii 
Suite. 

Pitrsufint  to  this  resolution,  Crovemor  Trumbull  issued  a  procla- 
mation, bearing  date  the  I3th  d&y  of  rs^ovember,  1783,  making 
known  the  determinatioQ  of  the  Slate  to  maintain  theii  claim  to 
said  teriiiory,  and  forbidding  all  peraona  to  enter  thereon,  or  settle 
within  the  iimits  of  the  some. 


A  PKOCLAJtATIOH. 

WHEREAS  lie  trgMitun  a/  lUi  SlaU,  by  llirir  KueJutwu  putnf  al  Ikcir  Saiim 
AoUnt  ni  New  Haven,  m  Uu  itamd  Tkuriiay  of  Oao\Kr  lu^t.  did  drdart.  thai  Ihim  Stac 
hOM  thevndoyhledandttdmtvt  right  of jitrvdiclvnandprt-rntpiiontaaU  the  im^\itij\^ttntt 
oftfu  Slate  q/'PennBTlvaniB,  ontf  taat  of  thtnwr  MissiHsippi,  and  trtrnding  thnn^iaU 
fmn  t}u  Int.  iidtg.  IB  Lu.  Kdig.i  niix.  nonA,  by  virtut  of  lie  cAartir  pent  cd  by  JCmg 
Charles  Ihr  Ilii  la  llit  late  Colmy,  turn  Stale  of  Connecticul,  bearhif  dale  the  23d  dai, 
of  April,  A.  D.  lee^  :  KTiick  dai<n  md  right  l/uy  art  d^erimed  Ui  aiitrl  eml  auamlain. 

I  DO  therefore,  at  the  desire  and  rcqnest  of  the  aaid  LegiilatDro,  hereby  pnUish, 
proclaim,  and  make  knocm  thia  their  resolnlioD,  aawrlion  and  determination  to 
ell  puople  whomsoerer  it  may  ooncem.  And,  I  do  also,  by  lliis  my  Prolamation, 
itriotly  forbid  all  |>er»ona  wlialevar,  from  entering  npon  or  settling  within  the  ter- 
ritory so  claimed  and  asserted,  without  apeoial  llcenae  and  authority  therefor,  first 
had  and  obUuoed  from  the  Geocral  Aieembty  of  this  Stale  ;  as  they  would  wish  to 
avoid  the  paltis,  penatlias,  and  furfeitnrea  to  which  they  may,  in  snuh  case,  expect 

Oive«  under  tny  hand  and  ttai,  at  Lebanon,  in  tit  Slatt  of  Connecticut, 
Ihit  lith  day  a/Novvniber,  Anno  Dnnini,  1783. 

JON™.  TRUMBULL. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  1784,  Congreas  adopted  the  following  le- 

■olution : 

Congress,  by  their  resolnlion  of  September  6tb,  1780,  h»»iDg  thonght  it  ad- 
risable  to  prns  npon  the  t^tnti*  havinft  claim*  to  the  Wrtlcm  country  a  liberal 
surrender  oTa  portion  of  their  territorial  claims;  by  that  of  the  lOth  ofOcli^r  in 
the  HBme  year,  having  tiled  conditions  to  which  the  Union  chonid  be  bound  on 
receiTJng  such  oenintis ;  and  having  again  propoacd  the  same  subject  to  those 
States  in  their  odJren  of  April  the  ISih,  1783,  wherein,  slndng  the  national  debt, 
iind  expressing  their  relinnoe  for  its  discliBrge,  on  the  prwpeol  of  racant  tcfriloiy 
ill  aid  of  other  resonrceo.  they,  fi>r  that  purpoac.  h  well  as  to  obviate  diCTgreeabla 
controversies  and  confDsions,  included  in  iho  same  rvoommendations  a  reuenal  <A 
Ihoee  of  Seplemper  6th, and  of  October  the  10th,  I7S0,  whjeb  several  recommend- 
at:ona  have  not  yet  been  fully  compiled  with. 

Remltitd,  That  the  aune  subjcvt  be  again  prewnted  to  the  raid  States ;  (hat 
Ihi'y  be  Drgcd  to  consider,  that  lUc  lar  being  now  broD^liI  to  a  happy  lerminntion, 
by  the  personal  services  of  our  siildieni,  llie  suifplies  of  property  by  our  cithmi, 
■nd  kians  of  money  from  them  as  well  as  fiireignent  -,  ihive  aeTenU  creditors  bait 
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■  right  to  expeot  Ihst  hinia  witt  be  provided,  on  which  llio;  mfi]*  rrly  tut  tndemnl- 
ficuion ;  that  Congma  itill  ooiuid«r  vbcouI  iciTiu>i'y  a»  an  inipurtant  reMHirce ; 
and  that,  tfaerefure,  njd  iitatea  b«  attiiatly  prvm.^  by  ininicdiala  nnd  liberal 
CEwIoD*  lo  forwmi  thfe  nocuiimy  enda,  and  to  pnjmuU'  tJiu  hiu-munjr  uTttia  t'lilou. 
The  Slale  of  Connecticut,  prior  lo  the  decree  of  Trenton,  offered 
to  make  a  cession  of  Western  territory,  but  under  such  restrictions 
that  Congiesa  refused  to  accept  the  same.  In  consequence  of  the 
above  reoomnaendatioD  of  Congress,  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut 
resumed  the  consideration  of  a  cession  of  their  Western  territory  : 
and,  at  a  General  Assembly  of  the  Slale,  on  the  second  Thursday 
of  May,  1786,  passed  the  following  act : 

fie  ■(  enacted.  ^,,  That  the  delcgota  of  thii  State,  or  any  (wo  of  them,  who 
thall  be  attending  the  CungriH  of  tbe  Uniltd  StoIiM,  be,  nad  Ihtj  are  hen-by 
direcW,  authoriiad,  and  fully  empovrercd,  in  the  nanie  nnd  bthalf  of  this  Siuic,  ui 
make,  emcate,  and  deliTcr,  under  thpir  handi  and  leala  an  ample  deed  uf  releam 
and  <te«i<iu  of  all  the  ni^ht,  title,  iuterat,  jurisdlBluni,  Bod  claim  of  Iho  Stale  i>f 
ConneclJoat,  to  certain  Western  Ian  da,  begianiug  at  Ibo  completion  of  the  forty-firat 
degree  of  cot^i  latitude,  ono  hundred  and  twenty  milei  weat  of  the  iretnern 
bumidary  line  of  the  CinnmonirealUi  of  Fennsylviiaia,  as  now  daimul  by  «ai<l 
Com iDon wealth  ;  and  fhitn  Ihenoe  b;  a  line  to  be  drawn  north  pai'allel  to,  and  one 
hundred  and  ttrenty  milca  west  of  the  said  west  line  of  Ponnxylvania,  and  to  con- 
tinne  north  until  it  comes  lo  42  deg.  and  2'  noitli  latitude  ;  whereby  all  tho  light, 
litla,  inlereat,  inriidiclion,  and  claim  of  the  State  of  Conuectiout  lo  the  binds  lying 
irat  of  the  Hid  line,  to  be  drawn,  ai  ■foremcntioned,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
milCB  w«st  of  the  wntera  bonndarv  lineof  Ibe  Cummonwealih  of  l'ennii}'lTaaia,aa 
now  claimed  by  aaid  Commonmolth,  aball  be  included,  released,  and  oedid  In  the 
United  Stales  ia  CoDffre«  aawinbled,  for  ihc  oommon  use  and  benefit  of  eaid 
States,  Connectiuut  iDcWve. 

On  che  26lh  of  May,  1786,  Congress  resolved,  "thai  Congress, 
in  behalf  of  ihe  United  Slates,  are  ready  to  accept  nil  the  right, 
title,  interest,  jurisdiction,  and  claim  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  to 
certain  western  lands,  beginning  at  ihe  completion  of  the  forty-first 
degree  of  north  latitude,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  west  of  the 
western  boundary  line  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  as 
now  claimed  by  said  Commonwealth  ;  and  from  thence,  by  a  line 
to  be  drawn  north  parallel  to,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
WMt  of  the  said  west  line  of  Pennsylvania,  and  lo  continue  north 
until  it  comes  to  forty-two  degrees  two  minutes  north  laltitude, 
whenever  the  delegates  of  Connecticut  shall  be  furnished  with  full 
powers,  and  shall  execute  a  deed  for  that  purpose." 

On  the  14th  of  September,  1786,  the  delegates  from  Connecticut 
executed  a  deeil  of  cession  agreeably  to  the  above  resolution,  and 
it  was  resolved  "  that  Congress  accept  the  said  (ioed  of  cession,  and 
that  the  same  be  recorded  and  enrolled  among  the  acts  of  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled." 

The  cession  from  Connecticut  was  accepted  by  Congress  in  the 
same  manner  and  form  as  the  cessions  from  Virginia,  New  York, 
end  Massac htisett 3. 
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By  this  ilped,  Connecticut  ceded  to  the  Uniled  States  alt  her 
claims  lo  territory,  commencing  one  hundred  and  twenty  stal'iie 
miles  west  of  the  west  boundary  line  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  course 
excepting'  and  reserving  id  herself  all  east  of  that  line,  consiituiing 
an  area  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  of 
an  avcm^e  wid'.h  of  fi(^y-two  miles.  This  area  embraced  about 
3,300,000  acres,  and  includes  that  portion  of  the  presenl  Slate  of 
Ohio  known  as  the  Connecticut,  or  Western  Reserve,  and  covered 
by  iho  counties  of  Ashtabula,  Trumbull,  Lake,  Geauga,  Portngei 
Cuyahoga,  Medina,  Lorain,  Huron,  Erie,  and  the  north  part  of  Ma- 
honing and  Summit. 

Owing  to  this  reservation,  the  right  of  jurisdiction  of  Connecticut 
to  the  territory  reserved,  was  not  conveyed  to  the  Uniled  States  in 
the  deed  of  cession,  and  in  consequence  the  purchasers  of  the  re- 
Bcrved  lands,  holding  their  title  under  the  State  o(  Connecticut, 
could  not  submit  to  the  government  established  by  the  United 
States  ill  the  Nocth-westero  territory,  without  endangering  their 
titles,  and  Connecticut  could  not  extend  its  jurisdiction  over  them 
without  inconvenience  and  expense.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  purchasers  applied  to  the  legislature  of  Connecticut  to  cede  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  territory  to  the  United  States ;  and  by  an  act, 
of  Congress  in  April,  1800,  the  President  was  authorized  to  release 
nil  claims  of  the  United  States  to  the  soil  of  the  Western  Reserve, 
on  condition,  that  Connecticut  should  relinquish  all  territorial  and 
jurisdictional  claim  whatever,  lo  any  lands  west  of  the  eastern 
boundary  of  New  York.  This  was  done  by  Connecticut  in  May 
1800,  and  ihe  right  of  jurisdiction  was  afterwards  conveyed  by 
Congress  to  the  State  of  Ohio. 


The  Legislature  of  Connecticut,  on  the  second  Thursday  of 
October,  178C,  passed  an  act  directing  the  survey  of  that  part  of 
their  western  territory  not  ceded  to  Congress,  lying  west  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  east  of  the  river  Cuyahoga,  to  which  the  Indian 
right  had  been  eitinguJshed ;  and  by  the  same  act,  opened  a  land 
office  for  the  sale  thereof.  Under  this  act,  no  part  of  this  tract  was 
sold. 

At  the  October  session  in  1701,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the 
Lower  House,  appropriating  the  avails  of  the  sale  of  the  reserve 
lands  among  the  several  ecclesiastical  societies  to  pay  their  minis- 
ters, and  to  dispense  with  ft  tax  for  that  purpose.  The  bill  was 
continued  to  the  next  session.  Up  to  this  time  the  highest  of&i 
for  the  land  was  8350,000. 
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In  1792,  the  ossembly  mBde  a  grant  of  500,000  acres  of  ihc 
western  portion  of  this  land  to  certain  citizens  of  New  Lomlon, 
Groton,  Fairfield,  Norwalk,  and  Danbury,  for  destruction  of  their 
piopert;  on  the  burning  of  these  towns  by  the  British  troops.  This 
tract  waa  afterward  known  as  the  "Fire  Lands." 

At  the  May  session,  1793,  the  Assembly  passed  a  resolve  ap- 
poiDting  John  Treadwell,  James  Wadsworth,  Marvin  Wait,  Wil- 
liam Edmunds,  Thomas  Grosvenor,  Aaron  Austin,  Elijah  Hubbard, 
and  Sylvester  Gilbert,  a  committee  to  dispose  of  the  lands  as  foi- 
lova: 

tt  Hartfvrd  «n  the 

Rttehtd  bf  till  A—emblf,  TbM  Jtdia  Treadwell,  James  W*dsworth,  Maivin 
Wait,  WiUiaai  EdiDaada,  Tbotaa»  Qrosvenor,  Aoion  Amtin,  Elijah  Ilabbaril,  and 
Efj'lvsater  Gilbert,  Beqnire*,  be,  and  they  are  hereby  ^ipaoud  a  Comniinee,  lo 
MOare  aay  propsok  that  are  or  may  be  made  frini  any  penoD  or  penoiu,  coni- 
fmaj  or  OOTopMiiei,  for  the  parcbnu  of  the  territory  beloDging  to  this  Stale,  lying 
weat  oT  the  Stabt  of  Peotuylvania  ;  and  the  (aid  Committee  are  hereby  ftilly  su- 
Aoriiett  and  empowered,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  tfaia  Slate,  to  negotiate  with 
aiy  looh  peraon  or  personi,  company  or  oompania,  on  ihi)  lubject  matter  of  any 
raoh  propoaala,  thai  have  been  or  may  be  made— to  form  and  complete  any  con- 
Inet  iv  oonliaata,  for  Ibe  lala  of  the  aaid  territory,  if  any  propoeala  shall  he  made, 
whioh  tbey,  or  aar  ax  of  diam  agreeing  shall,  on  due  ooanderstion,  jodge  will  bo 
•drantageoaa  U  the  Stale,  and  the  best  that  nnder  the  exiitini;  elrcumstaiK^is, 
tlkire  ia  rcMMI  to  expect  will  be  made ;  and  to  make  and  eieonte  under  Ijieir 
hands  and  seals,  lo  the  purchaser  or  purohueta  of  the  said  territory,  a  deed  or 
deed*,  duly  aothentieated,  acoording  u>  the  forms  of  law,  qaitUng,  in  behalf  of  lb:* 
Slate,  all  right  title,  interest  and  claim,  inridicai  and  territorial,  in  and  to  tha  same, 
to  the  nid  purcbawr  or  pnrchnBera,  and  his  or  their  heirs  forever,  be  or  they  linft 
giring  their  personal  note  or  bond,  with  good  and  euSicient  sureties,  inhabitants  of 
Oiic  Sale,  or  with  a  anffic^ent  deposit  of  bank  or  other  stoeic  of  the  United  States, 
to  seonre  the  pnrohase  money,  payable  on  interest  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  to 
the  Treasurer  of  this  State,  for  the  luo  of  this  State,  oD  demand,  if  it  seuuld  Ap- 
pear praolicable,  or  benefioiBi  to  this  Slate,  or  olherwiae,  at  s  fntore  day,  not  to  ex- 
ceed Jour  years  thim  the  dale,  and  if  by  anoual  inxallment*,  the  Inst  instnllmciit 
to  be  payable  within  six  yean  from  the  date.  Pretidtd  nntrlhtUit.  that  the 
aaid  commictce  shall  nM  Ibrm  and  oomplele  any  sooh  eonlract  fbr  the  sale  nf  Miid 
Icrriiory,  within  the  term  of  six  months  ftooi  sod  after  the  rising  of  this 
AsMiuUy. 

The  lands  were  advertised  by  the  committee  appointed  to  sell 
the  same  in  various  newspapers  in  the  United  Stales,  and 
porticiilarly  in  the  Gazette  of  the  United  States,  published  in  Phil- 
adelphia. 

At  the  October  session,  1793,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the 
Ijowei  House,  for  appropriating  the  avails  of  the  sale  to  constitute 
a  fund,  the  interest  of  which  was  lo  be  paid  over  to  the  civil  authorily, 
and  selectmen  of  each  town  annually,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  poles,  who  were  to  pay  it  over  to  the  committee  of  any  denomi- 
nation of  Christians  who  should  form  themselves  into  a  society  and 
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keep  up  public  worship,  and  have  the  g^tapel  preached  lo  tbem. 
This  bill,  which  was  long,  was  debated  for  aorae  lime,  end  finally 
laid  aside,  and  a  large  committee,  conaiating  of  the  friends  and 
opponents  of  an  immediate  sule,  and  of  its  appropriation  lo  the 
support  of  reUgiouB  woiahip,  was  raised  to  report  a  new  measure. 
This  committee,  not  being  able  lo  complete  a  bill  io  detail,  intro- 
duced the  following  brief  resolution,  which  was  passed  into  a 
public  Act : 

An  Atl  tilaUitMng  fWult  fur  iht  mpport  of  the  MinittTg  and  ScIueU  of 

Educatioa. 

Be  it  ettaettd,   ^.,  TtM  the  mooiei  arkiiig  from  the  mle  of  the  teiritofy 

bi'liiDging  k>  thii  SuUe,  lying  w«t  of  the  State  ot  PeanEylvonui,  be,  ind  tbe  lame 
is.  licroby  estaUi^ied  a  perpetual  fond,  tbe  iotenst  whereuf  is  granted,  Bad  shall 
be  appn>priHed  lo  the  Dse  aad  benefit  cf  the  seienl  eocletinticiil  aocietjes,  charcbe*, 
or  cungregalioDS  of  all  denomiDalloiu  in  this  State,  to  be  by  Ihetn  applied  lo  tha 
support  of  tbeit  respealife  miDlatsn  or  prcachera  of  the  gospel  and  nchixds  of  eda- 
cation,  nnder  such  rules  and  regulationa  aa  sball  be  adopted  by  this  or  aaiiH  tautn 
■easIoD  of  the  Gieueral  i^amiiililj 

This  act  was  passed  in  the  Lower  House  by  a  vote  of  83  in  the 
affirmative,  to  70  in  the  negative — and  by  a  large  majority  in  the 
Upper  House,  or  Council.  Its  passage  was  followed  by  many  ex- 
pressions of  diEaatis faction  in  town  meetings  and  the  public  press, 
aa  well  as  by  able  speeches  and  articles  in  its  advocacy. 

The  following  extracts,  from  a  few  of  the  numerous  articles  on 
the  action  of  the  General  Assembly,  which  appeared  in  the  puhhc 
pressin  the  winter  of  1794,  and  the  report,  as  published,  of  the  debate 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the  May  Session  of  1794,  on  tbe 
repeal  of  the  resolution,  will  show  tbe  state  of  public  opinion  at  this 
]>eriod  of  our  history,  on  our  religious  and  educational  institutions. 
The  fact  that  the  debate  was  reported  and  published  in  nearly  all 
the  papers  of  the  State,  (almoat  the  only  instance,  as  far  as  I  can 
learn,)  evinces  the  interest  which  the  disposition  of  these  lands 
created. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  an  article  signed  "  A  Fritnd 
io  Society,"  in  the  Connecticut  Gazette,  published  in  New  London, 
and  copied  into  the  Connecticut  Coutant  and  American  Mercury,  It 
was  written  by  a  member  of  the  House  which  passed  the  resolution : 


^       .  o  the  prieatB  of  aU  dcnonunatjons  on  earth,  whether  Presbyterian,  KplfiC 

paliitn.  Baptist,  Aona-Baptist,  Mclhodiat,  I'nivenallsl,  Lutheran,  lionian  Citbulic, 

Arian,  So<»niBn,  Quaker,  Sbsking  Quaker,  Mahometan,  Turk,  Jew,  Infidel,  &e. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  ubserved  thai  there  is  nothing  in  the  Act  uT  Asaeni- 
bty  thai  order  the  lands  sold  immcdialEly  to  tbe  lii^faeat  bidder  i  in  the  neit  plane. 
I  !ak  wbethpr  by  saying  tliat  all  deDominalkms  in  this  Stale,  whirh  keep  up  publio 
Kinship,  and  bave  Ibc  givpel  of  Jesua  Cbcial  prca<:hL>d  to  lliL'ni,  ooo  be  understvud 
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lo  (alelid  to  all  tlioM  de«criptiuiii  oC  men  mentioned,  or  whetlier  there  la  any  dan- 
ger of  TiMaj  (if  ibem  comlDg  and  aettliag  in  Ihi*  fiute  1  To  wbloh  1  uiBWer  Ihtil 
many  of  thcae  denomination*  wonld  uol  share  any  of  Ihe  money,  aa  they  do  nut 
bive  the  g<xpel  preached  to  them,  nor  keep  up  poblio  wotabip,  and  that  tbere  is 
no  dinger  of  muiy  of  those  dnonplionB  of  men  erer  ooming  into  thin  Stale  and 
■ettling,  and  if  Ifaey  ibould,  the  lami  of  onr  Stole  are  auch  that  they  oould  not  very 
Hwily  beoome  inhabitaDti ;  therefore  they  ooold  not  ibare  any  port  of  the  money. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  kind  of  profnaion  in  thia  State  at  ;»«Bent,  but  ichac  I  ihould 
wiah  might  reoeiie  their  proportion  of  the  money,  provided  they  form  themBelTua 
inlo  •Dcietiea,  and  have  public  vonhip  among  tbem,  nor  any  bnt  what  I  think 
wonld  receiTO  their  proportion.  Though  niDah  hat  been  a^  about  ita  being  a 
triak  of  Iba  old  Btandiog  order  (ao  termed)  to  bSTo  oil  tbia  money  oome  lo  their 
denomination,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  body  nishea  it,  and  if  the  method  propoaed 
for  the  digtribntion  ihoaid  he  adopted,  and  left  with  the  authority  and  aclectmen 
uf  eaoh  lowD,  there  ia  some  of  all  our  present  denomlnatiooa  in  office  in  a  oonaid- 
eraUe  part  of  the  lowDa,Bnd  I  make  no  doubt  but  equal  jualioe  wiU  be  done  in  the 


Tliere  baa  been  a  good  deal  uH  about  the  dinenten,  (ao  called)  being  shaved 
(islbey  term  it)  out  of  the  money.  I  do  not  aee  how  that  can  be,  if  thi^'  keep  up 
pablio  wurahip  and  have  the  gospel  preached  to  them,  aa  I  make  no  donbt  they 
inn,  M  there  ia  no  denomlnatian  appears  to  be  more  lealooa  and  more  in  farm- 1^ 
paUia  wonhip  than  they  do.  Some  aay  tbey  do  not  want  any  of  Ibe  money,  oa 
their  dder  preaches  withont  pay,  as  the  apoallea  of  old  did.  In  anawcr  to'thia, 
the  money  Is  proposed  to  be  paid  to  the  people,  sod  they  employ  audi  preachers  as 
they  Bee  fit,  and  if  they  get  their  preaching  dime  without  pay,  and  bare  public 
warship  among  them,  they  w31  reiieiTe  their  prifortion  of  the  money  annually, 
and  they  may  beelow  it  lo  charitable  pnrpoeea,  or  moke  such  other  ose  ij'it  aa  they 
pleiBa.  It  is  said,  we  ou^^t  to  be  juat  before  we  are  generous,  and  pay  our  debla 
be&te  wo  give  away  our  property.  This  State  owes  bat  three  hondred  and  thirty 
thousand  doUan,  which  ia  prindpolly  to  mdividnala  in  the  Stale,  who  hold  secnri- 
tiea  against  the  Stale,  which  aome  cj  them  pnrchaaed  at  a  km  rale  ;  and  there  ia 
a  balance  dne  to  this  atale  from  the  TJaited  SUtea  lor  supplies  during  the  late  war, 
•a  per  accounta  settled  by  the  oommianonen  appmnted  for  that  purp«e,  of 
619, ISl  dollar*,  which  will  leave  a  balance  due  lothia  State,  after  deducting  what 
the  State  owes,  of  289,131  didlaiB,  and  1  betleva  that  the  present  creditura  of  the 
State  had  rather  take  their  pay  out  of  the  balanoe  due  fhim  the  United  States, 
when  they  can  pay  them,  than  to  take  those  new  landa  or  to  wait  till  Ihey  arc  sold. 
Someasy  we  ought  to  pay  our  oivil  list  with  it  Our  civil  liatia  so  small  that  alriBing 
tai  annually  pays  it,  and  the  pemle  pay  anob  a  tax  cheerfully,  when  tliey  will  not 
payatai  to  support  preaching.  Soma  aay  we  ought  to  mend  onr  highways  n^th  the 
money,  but  we  meat  with  but  little  diffioully  in  Uiia  bnainon,  for  the  people  do  and 
irill  eiUier  turn  ont  and  mend  the  roada,  or  tbey  win  tax  themselves  lo  do  il,  unless 
In  amne  extraordinary  instances  where  the  roada  are  very  bod,  and  much  wanted 
fur  pnbllc  use  ;  the  general  aaaembly  have  been  generous  enough  lo  grant  lotteries 
for  that  purpose,  and  there  ia  no  doubt  bnt  Ihey  always  will  where  they  tind  it 
neceisary.  It  is  >aid  that  it  would  make  the  preachers  too  independent,  and  that 
they  would  not  be  so  attentive  to  their  atndics,  and  one  writer  in  the  Connecticut 
GsJette,  Jio.  150y,  aajra,  il  will  make  them  tools  lo  power  by  receiving  their  pay 
from  the  legislature.  Tliose  suggeationa  are  without  foimdation,  for  by  the  proposed 
method  of  the  distribution  of  the  money,  the  prcnehen  are  not  to  receive  their  pay 
from  the  legislalure,  but  the  authority  and  aelectmen  will  receive  it  ft«m  the  funds, 
and  pay  it  to  the  committees  of  the  several  societies,  which  will  help  them  make 
good  Ihoir  cnntract  with  the  preaohen.  I  do  not  see  the  diflcrenoe  between  ea 
labliahlng  a  Stale  fund  lor  the  purpose  of  paying  minisleTs  and  that  of  trslabliahing 
a  fund  in  any  parlioulor  society  for  that  purpose,  which  ia  the  case  in  many  sooie- 
tic*  in  the  State,  and  1  never  understood  that  it  made  the  preachera  any  more  in- 
dependent of  ibe  people,  but  it  enables  the  people  tn  pay  them  without  a  tax,  and 
by  that  means  prevents  a  great  deal  of  dlFBcully  in  societies  about  paying  their 
prcscher.  I  believe  tbnt  if  a  minister  ahould  behave  out  of  character  in  a  pariah 
where  they  have  a  fund  eetabliBhod,  the  people  would  lie  aa  likeiy  to  have  him 
dianiwed,and  settle  another,  aa  Ibej  would  if  they  paid  him  by  a  toji.     I  am  sorry 
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to  My  tliat  public  wonhip  haa  grown  im&ihiaDible  in  Knne  pla?ea  iu  ibiii  Stitr, 
and  1  b^ieie  it  m  airiiig  u  the  peopl*  having  an  aTeraion  lo  paying  uuea  lo  Nippon   • 
it ;  *ome  locieliKt  whi^  ouoe  bad  a  mtnatrr  wOled  and  paid  bloi  by  a  tax,  ihi« 
luive  none,  and  ibeir  meiting-haaw*  ars  fonsken,  w!ud>  ia  owing  lo  Iheit  dioin- 
dinuiiHi  lo  bo  laied  fiv  that  porpoaa. 

Bui  if  (li«y  could  reodve  money  from  a  fond  aaffidcnt  U>  pay  one-balf  of  a  rea- 
winaiile  nlaiy,  thoy  voiUd  likely  tun  pr«Mhen,  and  pay  tfaem  the  remainder  by 
•ubecriptian  or  lonie  other  w«y,  without  bring  nnder  the  necaaily  of  laying  a  tax. 
1  never  yet  ooavened  with  anun  on  theaubjeot  of  public  worEhip  imihe  Sabbath, 
who  mode  ever  ao  light  of  idlgjou,  bat  what  would  arluiowledge  that  it  waa  a 
good  cirii  inttiutlion,  aa  it  ha«  a  tendency  to  pdiih  the  youth,  and  lo  keep  them  fiixn 
luiachiitf  on  the  Sabbath,  and  that  Id  but  it  was  a  good  sohool  ot  monlily.  Pabho 
wonhip  baa  boen  ao  much  on  Uie  decline  lor  eome  year*  past,  and  so  Utile  enoonr- 
agemeola  for  youug  men  of  genlua  and  karning  to  Mody  diTlnily,  that  many  bare 
gone  Into  other  buaitieB,  aDuih  H  the  law,  &a.,  who  othnMlae  would  hare  aindied 
divini^.  They  have  been  fearfiU  Ihat  diould  Ibey  mter  into  llie  minlatry  and  ba 
aetlled  in  ■  gaud  wealthy  parinh,  with  a  promise  (^  a  good  uUry,  Ihat  afler  Ifaey 
had  beeu  aoUled  awliils,  and  having  a  Eunily  to  maintain,  the  peafie  would  b^ 

Oome  UDeosy  at  jaying  laiea  lu  aapport  them,  and  ihey  would  be  fli ItiI  without 

•Dy  meana  to  lupport  their  liuniUei,  which  baa  been  the  cnae  in  maoy  intsncea. 
But  if  we  hod  a  fund  catablithed  aufScienl  lo  pay  them  a  reaaooaUe  alary,  or  eren 
one-half  of  it,  the  other  half  would  oome  lO  light  on  the  people,  that  they  would 
pay  it  wilhout  a  tax  ;  then  yonng  pemu  of  obUity  would  ilndy  dirini^,  and  we 
aboald,  in  many  ioitanaea,  have  better  prcacbing,  and  of  eonne  better  alleBdanco 
on  puUio  worahip,  aod  all  the  deairaUe  enda  o{  ao  good  an  inttitutioa  advanced. 

A  number  of  articles  were  pubtished  in  the  Courant  over  the 
Bignatuie  of  "  Philanthropos,"  in  ilefense  of  the  a{^propriation  to  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel  and  schools,  using  aubatantiallj  the  argu- 
ments of  "^  Frund  lo  Society.^'  To  these  arlicles  "Aiisiides" 
replies  in  the  same  paper : 

Candor  and  liberality  will  not  brand  the  people  ot  Coanectient  with  an  inortaa- 
ingdiiregard  for  rriigion,  or  with  DeglectJog  theedueuiaa  ofthdr  ebildren.  lliia 
act  itself  proves  a  rery  diflerent  diapontion,  and  ibvwa  the  imporlant  light  in  which 
ihoae  objvola  are  viewed  by  the  wwthyand  eolighlened  ciluena  of  ibia  Stale.  The 
unavoidable  effedi  of  ibe  late  war  in  produeing  a  relaiatioD  in  the  prindplea  and 
practice  of  morality,  are  not  yet  entirely  removed  ;  bat  it  la  an  indispatable  bet 
(however  fonhlonable  and  merlloriiiua  Ibe  obaervadoa  may  appear,  "  rf  the  bicreoi- 
ing  prevalence  of  vice  and  Immorality."  and  however  much  Ibe  obaervatioii  may 
be  Moctioned  by  mankind  in  all  ages  of  the  world)  that  public  and  priTRle  virtDc, 
and  an  attentJon  to  the  inslruotion  of  yoalb  evni  without  any  aasialance  (ran  our 
wcatern  lands,  are  iDcreaaing  in  ConnacticnL  Candor  and  bbanlily,  likewise, 
would  not  accuse  oil  the  worthy  eharaoters  In  the  Stale  who  nippoFe  that  preach- 
ing and  aclHioling  do  not  aland  in  need  of  the  whde  ahare  of  publiu  bounty  tor 
th«r  support,  of  bcinp;  mflueneed  by  the  moat  deqiicable  nnotivca.  I  believe  that 
the  principal  part  of  ihoae  wbo  are  in  fiivor  of,  oa  well  aa  those  who  are  oppnaed 
to  the  net,  are  influenced  by  the  aame  motive — a  regard  to  the  true  inlereat  of  the 
State.  It  la  only  from  tbc  difiiirenl  light  in  which  that  intereat  ia  vii-wed,  that  lliia 
opposition  in  sentiment  ariiea.  Tbe  amelioration  of  anciety.  which  ia  aimed  at  by 
thia  appropriation,  la  truly  the  most  impi»taat  cJjject  which  <«n  engage  Ibe  atten- 
tion of  a  human  lejnetalure  :  it  ia  only  in  the  mode  of  aecomplishing  that  object, 
Ihat  there  is  room  for  diapnle  on  the  present  aubjecL  If,  as  ihii  writer  supposr*, 
all  the  Important  pnrpoaea  which  tend  to  improve  aociely.  are  answered  by  the 
present  appropriation,  it  would  be  abaurd  lo  alter  it :  bnt  the  less  discerning  part 
of  mankind  will  require  stronger  ariiFumenls  than  be  has  yet  advanced,  before  tbey 
can  give  their  full  otMrnt  lo  so  new  and  ungulnr  a  propoeition.  If  our  Unda  are 
to  be  appreciated,  onr  commerce,  manuhctnrea,  husbnndry.  indnstrk'.  and  rnler- 
prise  promoted,  our  httthwova  mended,  esnala  cut,  and  the  like,  by  this  appmprio- 
tiun,  it  has  virtues  connected  <viib  it,  which,  l(»  my  on'O  purl,  I  confiia  1  haid  never 
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MMemphted  ;  mi  it  it  ia  childitb  to  tmppcw  Ihst  it  is  not  Galcnlalcd  anS  ietiga^ 
tc  effect  £]1  ibew  linportant  pnrpoBH,  I  cantem  myseir  je%  b  uhlld.  With  equal 
proprie^  might  it  bo  nid  t)iat,  lo  mpplj  the  pec^«  of  Connedioul  with  the  iiece»- 
Kuy  article  ur  bruDin*  at  ibe  public  expense,  would  be  (o  promote  lht;ir  induslry, 
enterprise,  uid  the  lilie.  That  it  will  awirt  people  Lo  pay  for  preacliing  and  arhmJ- 
iug,  is  evident,  but  that  it  will  make  that  prcaobing  or  acbuolinfc  any  better,  or 
more  attmded  Id,  ia  with  me  Tety  doahtful.  Tliat  it  will  bare  any  farther  obaerv- 
■bte  cffi:ct  on  thu  Slate  si  iorge,  I  oan  not  yet  discoter. 

Nine  or  ten  thoiuand  pound*,  aooordinirto  this  writ«'a  oalcnlatioa,  in  hard 
moopy,  will  annnally  flow  into  thii  Stale.  This  ia  Himeiliing  leaa  than  a  abiUing 
fiir  each  individual,  and  win  not  produce  s  vCTy  gT<«t  delnge  of  caab.  That  tliia 
trilUnE  (UiD  (the  aubject  of  m  much  ooDtention,  and  ooaroely  soBioient  to  sDpport 
Aa  iuhabitiinti  of  thia  Slate  a  tingle  day,  and  a  tnooh  less  productivB  revenue  than 
one  day's  time  einpluycdin  useful  indostry)  will  in  its  present  mode  of  appropriiition, 
spprMiate  our  lands,  enrich  the  Btale,  promote  toduatry,  Ac,  ii  perfectly  ridicalous. 
All  cslcnlatious  which  arc  fouDded  npoB  the  mppoKtion  that  this  money  will 
easeatially  add  Cu  the  real  abilities  of  the  people,  are  built  upon  a  mistaken  princi- 
ple. But  when  It  is  viewed  as  a  mean*  by  which  the  abilities  that  the  people  al- 
ready panes  may  be  callrd  forth  and  directed  to  inefHil  purposes,  it  bccoiam  an 
object  of  great  importance.  In  this  view  of  the  subject  I  cunceivo  that  a  favorable 
(^jportunity  is  now  presented  to  the  people  of  Coiincolicnl,  by  a  judicious  appro- 
priatkia  of  the  moDcy  in  question,  towBiJ  promoting;  industry  and  all  the  TarJans 
Imuicbea  of  UHeCul  knowledge  with  which  tirtne  is  connected ;  of  advancing  the 
■tale  of  Socie^  &r  ticyond  what  the  world  has  ever  seen,*  That  a  snbjoct  of  so 
mnefa  imponanoo  ihould  be  hastily  decided,  even  before  tbe  land  had  been  sold, 
and  bcfiire  there  had  been  sufficient  time  lo  ooUect  the  sentlmenta  of  the  people, 
mi  thoroughly  digest  the  subject,  argues  a  share  of  that  imperfeclion  which 
belongs  to  human  nature,  even  in  tha  "  ;H0tn"  majority  wba  pa«ed  the  act. 
Whatever  may  be  the  apprehennona  of  FhikDlhropoa  with  reepeet  to  this  act'i 
being  necessary  to  support  tbe  linking  cause  of  religion  and  learning  in  this  State, 
1  would  inquire  whether  the  preacnl  opposition  to  the  tali,  and  especially  to  the 
appropriation  of  those  lands,  is  not  a  lufficient  objection  to  the  appropriation  J  If 
a  religion,  wboae  principles  are  tmivenal  love  and  harmony,  is  to  be  supported  and 
promoted  by  a  means  which  will  t4ow  up  the  sparka  of  faction  and  party  spirit  into 
a  violent  flame.  It  is  lo  me  a  new  way  of  promoting  that  religion.  Much  beltCT 
would  it  be  fur  the  State  of  Conneoliont  that  tbeir  western  lands  ahonid  be  sunk 
by  an  earthquake,  and  form  a  part  of  the  adjuning  lake,  than  that  they  ahoold  be 
transported  hither  for  a  b«ie  of  oontentioD. 

A  writer  in  the  American  Mercniy,  ovei  the  signiture  of  "  Pub- 
licola,"  thus  defends  tbe  motives  of  those  who  passed  and  favored 
the  appropriation  to  the  support  of  the  ministry  and  schoola  : 

Tbcy  judged  that  the  use  and  appliealiou  objeoled  to  wonld  difRise  ilaelf  mors 
equally  and  uiiivermlly  to  thobenefiland  saving  of  every  individual  in  the  community, 
tliau  any  other  wbieh  ennld  be  adapted,  and  that  the  uses  are  very  Uiiporlant.  They 
believed  thai  civil  Koverntnent  is  essential  tu  the  bappiaesa  of  mankind  :  that  it  >a 
ap  ordinance  of  God.  a  moral  government;  and  must  bo  snpported  by  moral 
principle* ;  lliat  the  Christiaa  reGgion  oontnins  all,  and  the  only  cons'stcnt  syalem 
of  uiornlity  1  thatihe  end  of  civil  government  is  lo  secure  the  rights  and  properties 
of  mankind,  and  to  prevent,  by  pualahing  the  orimn  that  infringe  them  ;  that  re- 
tgHin  and  morality  are  the  most  powerftd  preventatives,  fcr  beyond  human  laws 
wUch  oan  not  reach  them  in  thousands  uf  inslaacee  :  that  cifil  eommuQiiies  are 
capAUe  of  rewards  and  pan'ishmetiti  only  in  this  world,  and  (be  measure  thereof 
to  be  according  to  their  national  virtue  or  vice  ;  that  the  enrly  adopted  system  of 
education,  and  of  public  instruction  in  religion  and  virtue,  by  sucuesskin  of  pioua, 
able,  and  learned  ministers,  in  ihli  and  one  nater  state  cxpi-raally,  hsve  been  the 
prinoipal  means  of  preserving  the  stslality,  vinae,  aud  knowledge  which  have  dis- 
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tingnidii^  the  people  thMrooT,  from  the  brginning,  and  iMely,  enabled  ibem  m*- 

■raiab);  to  foresee,  and  to  beornne  Ihakading  inMniiDeiiB  oT  guarding  agsJiHtlfaeiT 
oonolry'*  dani^r,  and  to  itecure  it>  pmont  hapfuntaa  aad  indeptadettoe  (  Ihcreliin 
judf^  it  their  duty,  bj  all  pn^r  iiiei]ia,lo  cherith  and  support  tbe  KtnToea  of  so 
jDiicb  good, 

WbeLber  tliew  nintivea  aod  ends  afe  eqnally  irnponuit  with  making  Uighvayi 
and  Bridged,  ihe  public  will  judge  ;  and  U  lean  believe  tlie  auihon  iS  tbe  mea- 
aura  wtro  ae  good  Trienda  In  thrar  cuautT]',  and  actrd  upon  a*  diaiDlenated  priDoi- 
plea,  ai  the  anouj-mouB  Bathon  of  Buffoonery  aod  ridioule. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  weapons  used  by  those  who 
werj  opposed  lo  the  appropriation,  and  is  probably  alluded  to  by 
"  Pubiicola."  ia  the  foregoing  extract ; 

JL  CURIOUS  niLI. 

We,  llie  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  C»"*»*«»*,  bring  al  prenent,  M  we 
humbly  liopL-,  of  sound  mind  and  memory,  but  calling-lo  miud  our  speedy  diBBoln- 
tjon  and  departure,  and  knowing  that  it  ia  appointed  to  all  WKmblies  osce  lo 
expire,  and  that  after  death  comes  the  Kreemaa's  Meeting,  do  make  and  puUlah 
ihia  our  taut  Will  and  Testament  in  tnanuer  and  form  following,  vii. : 

Imprimii. — We  oomrnend  ounelvea,  ioal  and  body,  to  our  oonstituenta,  in  agre 
and  oerUin  hope  of  a  joyful  re-elration  in  April  neit,  through  the  aupershundaot 
merila  of  this  our  lost  Will  and  Testament. 

/tern. — We  diroot  the  full  payment  of  oar  funera]  eipensea,  aoMrding  to  our 
aeveral  debenlures,  for  wbioh  ne  have  already  (alien  sufficient  order. 

And  as  to  our  just  debts  and  worldly  estate,  it  being  well  known  ihiit  wo  hare 
already  spent,  appruprialed,  and  ^cen  away  the  whde  cf  our  property,  becauae  it 
tvaa  always  a  maiimwith  ourselves  and  our  predeceSBors,  to  ie  genermit  hefort  tea 
artjatt ;  and  we  are  therefore  now  deeply  insolvent  and  fiirocd  to  barrow  money  for 
our  present  support.  Our  Will  ia  that  our  Credittas  shall  horeafter  get  their  pay, 
liovr,  where,  and  when  they  can. 

And,  whereas,  the  State  nforcaaid  ia  aciied,  in  ila  own  right,  of  a  traot  of  land 
of  Immeuse  Tolue,  in  the  Western  Territory,  hut  at  present  in  the  posaesson  and 
undrr  Iho  inuumbranoe  of  certain  Indian  Tribes,  claiming  the  ssme.  And,  whereas, 
the  eajd  State  is  a  Minor,  under  the  age  of  tweuly-one  years  since  its  first  indepca. 
dent  existence,  and  we  are  the  legal  Tmitees  nf  nid  Land,  to  the  use  and  benefit 
of  said  Slate,  and  to  aocnuct  tberribr,  when  sud  Slate  shall  arrive  at  yforf  •/  dU- 
erelion,  if  raoh  contingency  ever  shall  lalie  place. 

And  wheresa,  on  onrdiasi>ltition,the  aaid  Trust  with  all  ita  powers  and  prinlegca, 
will  devolve  on  and  insure  to  the  ben^t  of  onr  successors. 

N ow,  therefure,  to  exclude  onr  said  sncomson  from  the  benefits  of  said  Trust,  so 
&r  as  in  us  lies,  and  to  avail  ourseivea  of  all  the  popularity  that  may  arise  from  onr 
generona  donation  of  said  Lands — We  do  hereby  order  and  dei;lare,  that  our  said 
sueoessors  furever  hereafter,  shall  have  and  olsim  no  right,  lide,  or  interest,  in  and 
unto  the  said  Truat  of  said  Lai>d,  or  to  the  powers  and  authorittea  of  aid  IViBt 
appertaining,  except  i;i  manner  as  is  hereafter  speeilicd,  rii. : 

1.  We  order  and  direct  our  said  sooocsBon  forthwith  to  sell  and  dispose  of  snd 
Tract  of  Ijind  to  the  highest  bidder,  be  the  price  more  or  less,  under  the  incum- 
brance nf  the  Indiana  nforesaid,  according  to  their  bat  diecFelion.  if  any  they  han>. 

3.  We  order  and  direct  that  no  part  of  the  monies  arising  from  the  rale  of  said 
lind,  be  ever  applied  by  onr  said  ancceasors  in  payment  of  our  just  debts,  or  any 
part  thereof,  or  for  the  support,  maintenance,  or  education  of  s^d  Slate,  diving  ita 
minority,  as  aforeKiid  or  aftemards. 

3,  We  hereby  give  and  bequeath  oH  the  monies,  that  may  wise  fhrni  the  aata 
of  mii  Tjuid,  which  may  herenfter  come  into  the  handa  of  our  said  snecesanra, 
forever,  to  Ihe  EccleBioslieal  Societies  in  aald  State.  In  (heir  on-n  use  and  behoof — 
and  do  hereby  order  and  direct  our  said  successors  lo  pay  over  and  distribute  all 
tii  moniea  to  and  nmnng  said  Bocietiee,  whether  PresbvtBrian,  EpSsoopulian,  Bap- 
tist, Methodist,  Arian,  Socininn,  Uuiveraah'st,  Papith,  Turk,  Jew,  or  Infidel,  of  any 
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other  JcnominBlInn,  Dow  Iedowd  or  named,  cv  tliiit  may  hemi1\irr  nr'iac,  And  exiat 
a  aMt,  bsTure  or  at  the  receipt  of  nid  moniw ;  to  be  (iirever  n|iplied  r»r  tin  aappwt 
and  maintciiance,  of  the  ClerfEy  uf  all  aoid  Uvuomluetiuoa.  and  Kir  the  uw  of 
fchoola  Cur  thu  prupngntiun  at  all  anch  doctriore,  aa  may  be  at  nny  time  hereoAM 
bulden  and  bt;lievi.<il  in  Ihe  said  lei^rBl  Ecclegioatival  Soeletiei. 

And  we  do  ord>7  oar  aud  HioceMara  tu  divide,  dislribule,  Dppni|irinlc  nnd  pay 
over  aaid  aniiu  to  and  amoDg  said  Societin,  acoording  to  iliuic  bvat  diwretiuo,  iw 

Fntvidtd  alaayi,  and  it  mmt  be  utdentood,  that  if  oar  Hiid  BOKttaan  shall 

obstinately  and  willrully  refuae  to  mitlte  said  rale  and  approprintiun,  atid  oinfonn  to 
our  ordcra.  nfarcfad,  then,  uotwithKBrding  our  benevulenl  intmtiinn,  the  albre- 
nid  grant  niiut  and  will  be  niitl  and  void,  and  of  no  fores  or  virtue  iu  law. 

Tu  (roard,  lioH-ever,  u  br  ai  in  w  lies,  ngaiDit  »  deplflroble  an  event,  we  ap- 

K'nt  the  Clergy  of  said  acvernl  dcnominationi,  Executon  of  Ibis  oar  hut  Will  and 
■tunenl and  deaire  them  in  return  to  pray  ua  out  of  that  Purgatory  of 

Puliticel  AnoihJliltion,  into  which,  on   our  diuolutjon,   we  niunt  or  neccaily 

In  wittKos  whereof,  we  have  uplilled  ool'  haiida,  ibja  day  of 

Ocu^r,  A.  D.  17B3. 
Signed,  Sealed,  &0. 

A  writer  over  the  signature  of  "  Cimon,"  in  the  American  Mer- 
cury of  April  14, 1794,  in  advocating  the  appropriation  of  the  landa 
to  the  support  of  schools,  thus  spenks  of  their  condition. 

Dttle  need  be  said  rclativo  to  the  achnola  In  this  Sinio,  db.  I  presume,  no  pcr- 
Bcrn  will  pn^nd  thnt  they  nffurd  nn  ample  aopport  fbr  a  tiimiiy.  I  luivc  pnid  voa- 
aidi^Kiblo  utt'^nlian  to  them,  and  hare  been  ounrenant  with  them  for  a  number  oC 
yt-nn  ;  I  ■linll,  llicrelbre,  atute  the  aituation  a!  them,  na  tliey  are,  oec-ordiug  to 
myown  knowledge. 

The  Ibilowing  is  the  ease  with  them  in  general.  In  a  few  (oivns  tliere  la  a  free 
atboul,  whivh  ii  alwaya  ao  erowded,  na  to  be  oT  no  ndvontngc  to  thu  children  wlio 
attend  it.  In  aome  towns  there  ia  one  aehrml  kept  by  a  miin  thrangh  the  ycnr  i 
and  hi  the  olber,  aevemi  dlKrieta  in  the  anme  towtia,  there  la,  eumninnly,  n  aabo(4 
ki^  throofch  the  winle'-  It  is,  meat  gencnUly,  kept  by  a  purson,  who  bna,  in  hie 
ehildhoiid,  learned  to  ^wll,  to  read,  and  to  cypher ;  and  from  thiit  time,  hoe  spent 
hiayean  in  the  mnnuiil  empluvment  cif  auminer  and  winter.  When  he  has  or* 
rival  at  the  offe  of  nlnek-en,  with  his  hund  Wull  atiiekcd  witli  ignomnce,  and  him- 
aclttuo  hizy  tn  ali'd  wonl,  or  drcaa  flax  in  winter,  he  glndly  m:ikps  the  cxchnnge, 
nnd  entcn  the  kIiiwI  hrniiM  lor  tlie  winter  monllu,  and  tiepi  ichoal;  and,  Ibr 
his  servieea,  reveives  the  f'^Hc  ntoaey,  which  is  distrlbnt<-d  to  the  district  in 
which  he  livii,  and  cnnaeiiuvntly,  there  ia  a  noHiimt  Khoel  kept  for  four  montlia 
in  tlic  year,  witlmut  putting  the  jkrupriebtra  Iu  nny'  vx|Krnse.  lluriiit;  the  summer 
monthi,  wliila  ihiie  intlraclert  art  kmeing  corn  and  digging  polatoa,  tlicir 
plnee  is  ■api'liid,  and  BauaUy  Made  food,  by  0  fcmitli.-,  who  is  llie  jHlbir  on  which 
the  edocntioD  of  uur  childrvu  in  auppurled,  lijr  sU  imntlut.in  the  yunr.  Kow,  all 
thcae  ilK-unveiiienn'e  arise,  primarily,  from  n  want  of  ndvioiite  eULiinrngemeDt  to 
butmelors  I  who,  if  tliey  luid  a  ttHnpcUincG,  tii  anpfxirt  themselves,  and  £unilin, 
would  be  iudoced  tu  continue  in  tlie  enipluynu'nl,  perbn|>a  fur  life ;  oud  cuiue- 

Iui-nlly  ptvvent  the  cxcliange  of  totelunv,  m  Itnnrioua  Iu  education ;  nnd  thnt 
eAi-ieitey,  can  ni>t,  in  nny  way,  be  so  caoily  snppliecl.  nio'  in  any  manner,  which 
will  ao  littk)  afTuct  tlie  iatereata  of  the  inlHibitnnta  of  thia  Sltitu,  us  by  tlie  appro- 

Igniininec  la  llic  Iprflt  funndntian  on  width  dctqxilinn  is  oatnblighcd,  ami  sap- 
ported.  Infumiatioii  is  its  most  piiiiiainl  nnd  nut-cessful  foe.  To  jtrcvenl  the  t* 
laUiahincnl  -if  a  nnHVinihy  in  this  land,  it  ii  nccvaaaiy  *"  promote,  and  encourage 
tlw  prngioKnlion  of  IvarninQ.  And  are  Ihnaa  in'mma,  which  I  hai-u  mentioned, 
the  proper  onre  tu  bo  eniploycd  as  instrDclursI  Vi-t  they  are  rmplnyed  ;  nnd 
why  nru  tliey  7  llecnusu  tliat  lliu  enounragcnlent  which  is  lield  out  tu  pomiBS 
who  are  qiuililii'd  Rir  inntruelinc,  is  •■  trilling,  thnt  tl  is  nut  nn  object  worthy  of 
their  luiliei*.     Nu  m:ui  of  n  good  eduvutiun,  will  spend  Iiis  lifi-,  ur  several  year* 
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it  tlic  brat  pun  of  it,  in  taicliing  aelmi  fi*  forty  rfiillinip  n  mnntti.  «ni1  tir«rf 
tunnd  nmocig  hi»  fTni>loyei»,  fonrdnyninB  plitw.  PiD|i!eimjllu')'i-nii  iHit  nHlinl 
111  ipre  mom  Hit  Kliooliiig.  Alluwiiig  that  lo  bu  the  <iBit'.  ii  nul  tlio  a|<]<r>i)iriinkia 
cntculttW  tu  rt:niuvv  tliu  nvcvouty  of  tlieir  giviDg  «c(r  tluit. 

The  following  extract!  are  fFom  the  article  in  the  Meicury  for 
Feb.  'M,  1794,  by  "  Civis"  referred  to  in  the  note  on  page  08 : 

The  nppropri«tion  of  the  money,  which  dioll  nlwe  from  the  snlc  uf  the  »'r«tiTB 
Iniiil^  bvluiiging  (o  this  Stnti',  fur  tlio  support  at  ttw  miiiistr)',  mid  nhvuh.  by  S 
tvw>lve  of  tW  i-fgiiliUure,  in  October  iMt,  is  a  mbject  w1ik)i  Iiib  (i){!nftiMl  ll>«  at> 
tentioD  of  the  fcwd  penplu  of  Codopclicat,  The  motive*  whi<.-h  inHuc-umd  a  nm- 
jority  of  ihut  Assembly,  in  iwiking  lbs  appropriation  will  not  be  colled  in  <|ui'»- 
tion.  I  coiuider  it  a  nuppy  circnn«tsaoa  of  my  ntitcDee,  tluit  I  <ive  undur  ■ 
government,  which  is  inllnenced  by  the  aidilune  mutiTe  of  maiitng  it*  (obievla 
wiicr  and  bvtter.  T)ie  apprapriation  of  one  million  of  dQlIun,  to  n  dL«igii  uf  *a 
much  coiKijucnoc  will,  if  propurly  opplied,  extend  ita  bcncficiol  L-fTt'ClB  beyond  all 
mlculoltun.  Ijut  on  ao  imporlasC  a  nbject — «  aabjcet  in  which  the  hnppiucaa  uT 
future  generation!  is  involved,  it  will  not  be  decmod  impertinent  lu  inqnire, 
wliether  the  grent  dcaiifn  of  rendering  the  inliabilont*  of  lliia  Htate  wiaer  ami 
betti-r,  is  fully  enibnictd  in  the  plan  which  the  Legiahilurc  linve  adopted. 

The  great  6um\y,  which  cmnpoae  a  oummunity,  are  ci>nn<.-ct<.-d  by  llieir  rout«d 
wanta,  and  thi?  intj^mt  of  the  whole  ii  promoted  by  on  iufitiile  vnriety  of  nrta  and 
«mph^-menli.  It  brionqa  lo  the  lifjialoljve  power  of  the  community,  in  the  chai^ 
■der  of  a  tilhcr  of  a  diiiily,  to  extend  ita  loatering  care  to  these  aeveral  nrta  and 
cm)doymsnla,  in  proportion  to  their  importance,  and  the  obMndes  to  their  improvc- 
menL  The  ai-ta  of  rtodiug  and  ivriting,  which  are  lo  be  ao  bounlifDlly  supported, 
though  very  necenaiy,  ore  not  the  only  arts  which  want  public  taooun^iniieut  in 
Conofctiaul.  Tlie  art  of  liuabandiy,  uo  which  we  are  immediately  dependent  fiir 
•obaiatence,  claima  an  equul  share,  in  an  appropriation,  which  lina  lliu  advnnce- 
menl  oF  uH-'ful  knowledgu  for  ita  object.  It  beoomea  the  mon;  ncccBHiry  lo  en- 
CDHitige,  in  tliia  Slate,  as  our  looda  ue  all  occupied,  and  our  iuluibitunta  emigra- 
ting l^  thooBundB  into  dther  Stutea. 

Agriculture  ia  cupable  uf  unbounded  improvement.  I  havo  no  doubt,  but  by  ■ 
proper  ajipliculion  of  (he  kibor  which  ia  now  bestowed  on  furmlDg.  in  ihia  State, 
the  prafili  would  be  doubly  increnacd  :  and  am  aa  cleariy  of  opinion,  thai  there  ii 
now  land  enough  in  improvement,  to  employ  Ihrioa  the  preaeut  uumber  of  hJtor- 
en,  M  tho  aaine  rate  iif  odvonloge.  Acoordiog  to  this  calculation,  Cunnecticnl  ia 
cnjnble  of  aupporting  four  times  its  preacnt  number  of  inhnUlnnti,  merely  by  an 
Improved  ninnngenient  tf  our  lands.  The  enconmgemeut  of  ngrivuhniv  dninia  « 
furllier  iif^-d  for  ila  monil  and  politiokl  iuAuuncij  is  the  Stuto,  Tiie  healthy, 
pcnu.-ful,  industrious,  and  pliiloaopliic  lifii  of  a  brmer,  h  more  conducive  townrd 
rendering  men  nscful  nienibeia  i^  society,  thnn-sll  tho  reoanDing  uf  INiul,  or  the 
doquence  of  A]»11i>s,  when  opposud  by  liobili  of  idleneaa,  diiaipution,  aud  the 
euntamlnnting  inlluciu-u  uf  a  viciuus  exiunplc. 

Another  art,  which  cbiima  a  iliart!  uf  public  Mieonrngement,  from  ita  iuflaciice 
on  the  populotit'U  uf  the  Stale,  and  lllc  Imppineaa  of  individuals,  is  llint  of  pruserv- 
ji^  and  niitoring  lioiillh.  It  Is  a  melaneliuly  retlectjon ;  tluit  at  this  ciiligliu-ni.i1 
period  uf  sociiiy,  and  in  the  Statu  of  Cuunccticut,  Eitmcd  fur  its  attention  tu  liter- 
Rlure  and  the  libenil  ai-ts — the  prufeMiou  uf  medicine  aliould  be  mixed  up  wilh  ■» 
much  ignomnce,  mjttlery  and  dcwplion,  as  lo  render  it  doubtful,  wbetbec  wo  are 
bj  umaider  it,  lo  lliu  ogirrcgnte,  useful  or  detrimrntnl  to  community. 

It  would  exceed  the  bounda  of  a  newspnper  publiontion  to  cnumcrato  all  IIm 
varioua  nrts,  which  nre  suited  to  the  genius  and  cireuiniLinces  uf  the  pcuple  of 
Connectical,  and  which  it  would  bo  for  Uw  ialenst  of  llie  Slate  lo  polnniie  ;  ur 
to  print  out  nil  the  nu-tlioda  by  itliich  ihvy  conid  best  be  prumuUd.  Tliu  intlilu- 
tlon  of  societies,  for  the  imprnrement  of  arts  and  acluncca,  1ms  in  other  eonnlriea, 
and  in  aomu  miIii  of  llie  United  Statta,  been  highly  odnintagvoiiif.  In  Eunjpviui 
Icingduma,  where  In^u  taliili'S  nre  frequent,  the  funds,  nccewuiiy  to  pruniute  llie 
dceign  of  such  siicirliis,  nre  ehietly  Bnp|ilied  by  donalioiia,  or  Miluiitary  subacrip- 
tiona.  Dul  from  the  equal  diatributiun  of  prupeity  in  Coimietieut,  liltle  cull  be 
expevtud  in  tikis  wiiy.    It  is  prubiibly,  uti  this  uvuouul  tliitl  all  luuucUitiuu  i^  this 
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kind,  have  hare  bean  of  litllo  oonaaqnenoa ;  and  will  likely  cont'nBB  to  be  eqnallj 
iDeffBcfaul,  unluH  thej  iro  pstrocixed  i>y  the  public.  But,  with  Ibis  advantagt;, 
there  it  do  port  it  the  irtnid  m  well  oaloulated  tu  profit  bj  Buuh  itutUtutiuiu.  If 
■  sooiet;  were  to  be  formed  (or  tlia  improvemeiit  uf  agriaulture  and  the  aneliil 
arldj  which  nhoijld  be  properly  adapted  to  the  geniuBj  and  oircunistanc««,  of  Che 
enlightened  eitiienaof  Comreottoin — omipoeed  of  tin  most  dnerring  ohonaten, 
in  the  Tirioua  branchea  <^  employment,  and  inpporled  by  s  respcotabla  fund,  it 
could  not  &il  of  being  highly  ■drautageoDe.  One  trait,  in  the  oharBoter  cf  nich 
an  inetitmioD,  whicli  would  diitingiiiih  it  from  moit  KKuetiea  of  thia  kind,  ahonld 
be  to  rmtder  ile  nwin  object  the  general  dilTiiBioli  of  dkAiI  knawledi^e,  aniong  all 
olaBH  of  cilJieDB,  rather  thaa  tba  nmamn  iaveftigation  of  that  wbioh  would  be 
lea  DBsful.  Aa  coDdocive  to  thia  end  of  tba  iiMitntioD,and  aa  tending  to  inorcaaa 
die  Mock  of  naefal  knotduJge  in  the  Slate,  1  wottld  propoeo  an  euconragement  to 
pablifi  librari» ;  and  sho  the  diatiilratiMi  eif  nempopors,  and  other  uaeful  pnblica- 
tinu,  ■moogit  the  poor,  f^ee  of  eapnae.  It  ia  oerlalnly  of  aa  maab  ennseiiueiiae 
to  moonrage  reading,  after  the  knowledge  cf  it  >a  aoquiied,  aa  loaaaiat  ihoae  who 

nia  ia  a  partial  ritetoh,  of  a  geneiB)  ^an  «f  edoutloD,  whidt  It  would  b« 
highly  liMto?«l>(e  for  the  Lagidatiire  to  pobwuie,  with  a  liberali^,  equal  to  their 

With  r^ard  to  that  part  o(  the  appropriation,  whieh  ia  designed  for  the  anp- 
port  of  the  dergj,  I  would  inquire,  whether  it  would  not  be  more  oondocive  to 
the  end  )»opaaed,  to  have  a  certain  propOTtion  of  th«  apptopriatioa  ap[died  to  the 
eduMlian,  uid  better  qoalifioalion  of  thaw  who  are  euididtila  l<>r  the  important 
work  (tf  the  nunntry.  If  the  dergy  would  pay  more  attention  to  the  atudy  of 
their  praf^aaion ;  particnlai^y  to  that  Mm[de  el^anoe  in  aompoaition,  and  natural, 
engi^mg  delivery,  whioh  ia  oalonlated  to  gain  attention,  we  ahoold  And  Cnrer  dia- 
pntea  between  ministera  and  people,  les  complaint  ol  aoaiotiea  broken  to  pieoea  by 
distent  aectarifs,  and  of  the  unwillingneia  of  pcofde  to  aopport  tho  preaohing  of 
the  gnapel.  I  have  o  more  favorable  opiaioD  of  my  fellow  citiiona,  Ihan  to  anppoae, 
that  Bch(x>lii^  or  preaching,  will  be  nt^leoted  by  them,  even  without  thia  foreign 
■id.  They  have  long  been  in  the  h^it  of  ■nppurting  theee  important  branchee  of 
imbvction,  and  j  Daily  Ginied  for  their  attention  hi  Uem.  It  la  rather  anrpriaing 
to  are  tbe  whc4s  hberality  of  the  State,  enilDurely  applied,  for  promoting  that 
■node  of  inatraction  which  the  people  are  leaat  diapoecd  to  neglect  Now  aven- 
nee  lo  the  human  heart  (without  neglecting  the  old]  muat  bo  explored,  Ibr  (ailing 
forth  into  artioQ  thoau  moiul,  and  pojitio^  virluea  whioh  add  dignity  (u  human 
notore.  The  intereat,  the  honor,  and  even  the  pride  of  man  must  bu  enliated  into 
their  serrice,  and  dirocled  lo  their  aupport.  The  plan  here  loggeatod,  in  whioh 
the  virtue,  the  wiadom,  aod  experienoe  of  the  State,  iaio  be  combined  againat  vioe, 
Eilly,  and  ignoranoe,  if  judiuioual;  contrived,  and  liberally  aupported,  would  have 
an  important  inflaenoe  in  prontotiug  ita  grand  design. 

I  conceive  Uial  moat  irf  the  teal  odvantagea,  that  ore  to  be  derived  from  an  ap- 
prtf  riation  fur  tbe  advanoemcnt  of  nieful  knowledge,  in  all  its  varloua  branched 
may  bo  obtaini^  by  a  amaller  anm  than  that  which  ia  oontemplated  in  the  reaolv« 
of  the  LegialRturc ;  and  wunld  auggest  the  propriety,  from  the  prt'eent  oppoaitlon 
to  llie  appropriation,  aaweltia  on  true  princi plea  of  economy,  uf  reacning  one  half 
of  the  aiun  in  qucation,  as  an  aoaiimolating  fimd,  for  the  future  exigcneia  of  the 
State. 

The  donation  of  one  thousand  potmda  to  the  town  of  Beaton,  by  Dr.  Franklin, 
and  ita  upmpriation,  waa,  tike  Um  reat  of  the  life  and  preocpt*  of  that  venerable 
patriot,  designed  aa  a  le«oll  of  eeoiMli^  to  tiia  countrymen ;  and  may  well  be 
Imitated,  by  the  anall  State  of  CoonectMUt,  in  appropriating  this  Iheii  loat  and 
only  perqniailc. 

Let  J»  now,  without  esoending  mto  the  airy  region*  of  viiiorwry  prejoctora,  ex- 
tend our  riewi  forward  twenty  yeara  th>m  the  present  time,  and  oarefutly 
oompare  the  probable  cQuota  of  raoh  an  appropriatloD,  as  is  here  pn^Kiaed,  wilA 
that  whieh  it  coctemplated  in  the  reaolvea  of  the  LcftisUturo. 

In  the  one  coae,  from  the  encouragement  granted  for  the  impmrement  of  agri- 
culture, we  shall  see  our  lands  much  more  pnidnctlVD,  our  inhabitaiila  propnrtioo- 
ally  incn;aacd,a  great  variety  of  monuticturva  flooriih'ng,  from  Ihu  bounty  of  tbe 
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Slnle,  a  tpiril  of  indiurtrj'  and  enterprise  perradlng  all  orden  rf  people ;  the  gtBt- 
bliiu;  dispooitioo,  excited  bj  the  mnltiplicity  of  lotteries,  neariy  st  tin  end. 

Our  citiieu,  from  the  inoreased  number  of  mdnl  booki,  with  vhich  they  are 
famished,  attentive  to  resdlnK,  and  already  much  better  inlbnned  :  The  profea- 
sion  of  medioiiie,  tnatead  of  beins  taught  1^  an  igttamnt  doctor,  with  a  few  lueltai 
booka  toaba]r,deGaiBDl  In  hii  a^ool  «ilacalkni,  ((■  vnavloofAea  Iheene,)  fbr- 
niahed  with  ■  proper  adiool  lor  inrtnictioD,  in  all  the  varioia  bnuichee  of  the  art, 
and  healthy  old  age  loading  it  with  ita  benediction.  He  clergy,  from  their  im- 
proved mi>de  of  education,  and  graaler  regard  to  the  art  of  pcraoadiDg,  oom- 
mandJDg  the  attention  of  their  hearer*.  Froin  wbieh  oirpmnatanee,  and  tram  the 
Increased  informatian  of  the  great  body  of  the  people ;  the  ignorant,  enthnBsatio 
declaimer,  Gnda  but  few  followers ;  and  we  bare  the  ntiabutiou  to  aee  nJigion, 
and  learning  prevail. 

Ir  we  Dow  inquire,  b;f  what  meani  thia  great  improvement  haa  been  eOected  I 
it  may  be  answered  by  an  appmpriBlion  of  about  five  hundred  thODwtid  ddlara, 
being  one  half  of  the  money  ariain;;  fhxn  llie  nle  ol  a  large  tract  of  land,  in  the 
Weetcm  Territory,  belonging  to  thit  State,  the  remaining  fire  hundred  thoosaDd 
dollan  being  then  put  at  interest,  and  the  interest  annni^  loaned  with  the  prin- 
cipal, has  now  emoDnted  to  about  one  million  aeveu  boitdred  thooKUtd  dijlsn, 
being  almost  donble  the  whole  enm  which  the  land  was  then  sold  tor )  a  part  of 
which  is  DOW  ready  for  a  new  at^ropriation. 

In  the  other  case,  wo  will  lujipose  some  (me  of  oar  eldeily  peojd^  to  be  quea- 
ttOBcd,  by  an  inqniaitive  youth,  who  has  read  in  some  old  newsp^ier,  or  fbrmer 
edition  of  gcogrophy,  of  a  large  fertile  territory  then  belonging  to  Connectioiil, 
with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  thnt  land  was  diajioaed  of  by  the  Stale,  and 
to  what  purpose  it  was  appropriated.  The  old  man  will  answer  him  that  it  waa 
eold  for  a  mlllioa  of  dollani,  and  tlie  money  approprisled  fi>r  the  snppMt  of  (he 
clergy  and  schoola.  He  will  ftiilher  be  oiJced,  what  improvemenlB  have  been 
made  by  this  generous  donntion  of  the  State  I  "  Why  truly,"  snys  the  old  man, 
"  people  have  grown  so  wicked  in  Ihcso  days,  and  ao  inattentive  to  every  thing 
bnt  their  amnsement,  that  1  can't  see  as  any  real  advantage  has  arisen,  Irom  the 
pious  intcnbons  of  thuae  good  people  Ihst  appropriated  the  money.  Our  school- 
mnett'Ts  arc  mora  igmirant  thiui  they  were  then  ;  and  pcojrie  are  more  negledAil 
of  public  worship.  It  used  to  be  nuppoecd,  that  by  having  the  ministry  supporli-d 
by  a  fund,  we  should  grt  rid  of  all  these  folsa  teachcis ;  but  it  seems  to  me,  there 
are  rather  more  now  tiian  there  were  then.  They  have  taken  the  advantam  of 
this  donation,  and  il  has  helped  to  rapport  a  great  many,  that  could  never  have 
got  a  living  without  it."  Allor  making  proper  allowanoe,  for  the  preference  oT 
nge,  to  the  days  which  arc  pest,  we  moy  rationally  infer,  that  little  alti-ration  has 
been  mode  in  the  religious,  or  literary  compleiion  of  the  State,  1^  thia  important 
mesBure. 

Let  us  now  take  a  general  view,  of  the  succeeding  generation,  whom  we  wiQ 
suppose  lo  be  acquainted  with  the  nppropriation ;  and  see  diem  joining  on,  in  the 
old  etepH,  which  their  fathers  hare  trod :  and  consoling  thomeelreti,  at  the  end  of 
every  year  thnt  by  a  saving,  in  their  miniirter  and  school  rate,  tbey  have  one  dollar 
more  for  (hmily  or  tavern  oipeuses. 

At  the  May  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  1794,  a  Bill  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  October,  1793,  was  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and,  after  an  animated  discussion,  was 
passed  by  a  vote  of  109  yeas,  to  S3  nitya.  The  Upper  House  did 
not  concur  in  the  repeal,  but  united  in  the  pasange  of  a  Resolution 
suspending  (he  sale  of  the  lands.  As  the  debate  expressed  the 
general  feeling  of  the  people  at  that  time,  on  this  and  kindred  sub- 
jects, and  decided  the  policy  of  the  Stale  adversely  to  its  appropri- 
ation to  the  support  of  (he  ministry,  we  publish  it  as  reported  for 
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(he  Hanford  Oazetie,  (No.  37,  May  19, 1794,)  and  copied  in  all  the 
papers  of  the  State  in  the  same  month. 

Houei  or  RcraKurrATiris,  Mty  IS,  1794. 

Agreeable  to  ihe  tn^er  of  the  day,  the  boiue  entsred  opan  ooiuidEmtiaQ  of  tha 
an  to  npfi  en  Act  entilkd  an  Aot  EataUiehiDg  Fuada  lur  the  Support  of  PublJo 
^\'or^ip  BDd  Scboob  in  this  StUe. 

Mr.  Henon,  of  KilliDsworth,  epobe  in  o)^Mnlion  to  the  bill  la  follows  : 

Mr.  Speaker. — Id  wder  to  determine  whether  it  be  expedient  lo  repeal  the  net 
of  appropriatiiH]  in  qnestioD,  it  ia  proper  to  attend  to  Ibe  act  and  see  what  ill  oper- 
atioDS  will  be,  and  then  aee  what  the  ooaMqnences  of  a  repeal  will  be  ;  and  aoleBa 
m  a  eandid  eiamiaalioa  we  are  clearly  of  opinioD,  that  reroeiit'on  ia  calcnlatcd  to 
promote  tho  iKst  inlereeU  of  the  people  of  the  Stale,  we  ought  by  no  means  to  vole 
lor  the  bill  before  the  hoose.  The  worda  of  the  act  are  thees  : — "  That  the  moDies 
ariHDg  ttoai  the  lale  of  the  territory  beionging  io  this  Stste,  lying  west  from  Iho 
Stale  of  PenDsylvaDla,be,and  the  nme  her^y  ja  eatabliahed  a  perpetoat  fund,  the 
intareat  whereof  ia  granted  aud  ehall  be  appropriate^  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
•evenU  Eoc)e*ia«tiaal  Societiea,  Churohea,  or  Congregataoua,  of  al!  dcnom'inaliona 
in  thia  State,  lo  be  by  them  applied  lo  the  auppurt  of  their  reapeolivc  minn^tera  or 
pf¥achera  of  the  goepel  and  achoole  of  ednca^on,  nnder  such  rnlea  and  regulatioue 
•a  (ball  be  adopted  by  thia  or  some  futare  aeaaion  of  the  Geoerol  Aa»emb1y." 

The  dengn  of  the  grant  ia  to  give  encouragement  to  achouis  of  edocstion  for 
children,  and  aohoola  of  oioralire  fiir  all  claeees  of  oitiiena.  Sauh  part  of  Ihe  in- 
tereat  of  the  fiind,  a*  Ihe  legiaJnture  ahall  think  proper,  after  the  land  ie  »old,  tu 
allot  lo  the  support  of  schools,  will  without  doubt  be  anniuilly  dirided  to  Eui'h 
aocietiea  aa  now  are,  or  hereafter  shall  be  eatablishad  within  certain  local  IJmils,  in 
proportKRi  to  their  respeotiTe  liala,"  Now,  sir,  we  annualiy  pay  to  the  Treasurer 
a  tax  of  40«.  on  the  ihonsand  of  the  list,  and  many  societies  abn  lay  another  tax 
upon  tbemselvea  for  the  support  of  achoMs,  and  then  >□  large  a  bnrdi'ii  remains  tu 
be  paid  on  the  polls  of  tiio  children  inatroaled,  Ibst  in  many  diatricls  in  thia  State 
they  are  unable  to  keep  sehools  more  than  half  the  year,  and  some  instroctors  are 
employed  very  iDoompeunt  to  the  bosiDca.  What  proportion  of  the  tnoniea  tho 
legislature  shall  think  proper  lo  allot  to  this  porpoee,  1  know  not ;  but  the  inlorcat 
of  400,000  dollars  woold  amount  to  bul  about  aa  much  ta  an  annual  tax  of  one 
penny  an  the  pound  ;  and  I  am  aonGdent  it  ia  not  a  larger  sum  tliau  noatd  be  uac- 
inl  for  this  purpoee. 

Now,  ur,  did  any  person  ever  find  fruit  with  this  part  of  the  appropriation  ?  I 
preaame  not.  I  ask  why  then  ahould  it  be  repealed  I  Relative  Co  tliat  part  which 
*  shall  be  allotted  to  Ihe  aopport  of  the  goapel,  the  iutereat  will  be  apportioned  to  the 
ecclca  astioal  socieliea  or  congresaUons  of  bQ  denominaliana,!  without  preferring 
ODo  sentinicnt  or  mode  of  worship  lo  another  ;  or  even  the  existing  sentiment  or 
mode  of  worship,  when  the  money  ia  divided  to  any  other  which  future  genem- 
tiwiB  ahall  chooee  to  adopt  For  the  words  of  the  grant  are,  to  be  by  them  applied 
to  Ihe  aupport  ol  their  respective  mmistera  or  preaoheni  of  the  gnepel ;  thHl  ia, 
Ihoee  whom  the  aucieties  shall  choose  from  time  to  time  ;  neither  does  the  grant 
eiclode  aocietiea  which  ahal!  hercaRer  form  ;  for  the  regulations  are  to  be  made 
by  some  future  ssMmlily,  and  they  will  take  care  that  juslice  be  done  in  thia  f«i>pecl. 
Sir,  I  can  see  no  objecAin,  wliicn  any  person  who  believea  tho  goapel  lo  be  of  divine 
authority,  and  that  public  worship  i*  calculated  Sor  the  good  i[  society,  can  posai- 
bly  make. 

It  ia  well  knoim  that,  by  the  existing  laws  of  the  State,  the  whnle  burden  nod 
expense  of  suf^rliog  public  instruction  both  in  Science  and  Mgrality,  lies  upon 

'  Aa  sU  dFDomiuBIkaas  school  their  chi'drtD  losFllirr.  ind  no  other  socielin  sn  knnwn. 
Id  law.lbntili  purpose.  Ibis  would  do  Jusitce  lo  slTlhi  Elllieiis,iDil  comport  viiti  the  irui 
spirit  of  ih>  (rant. 

wllhiBcensJn  IsesI  tintls  Wheltiir  Ihii  divliinn  would  be  ■Dnusi.orw'nnhrr  once  In  s 
eertstB  DumlKr  of  years,  or  the  ji»p(f  onto  forminn  •itmsMs  io  their  own  tholce.«hsll  Ink* 
■tlnlMUdorlB|i)»t)ai«ihiT  aupuoci  the  pribiic  wnrAhn  ud  miniitry.  nWriU  raArielDa 

other  mode,  would  be  d^ermincd  by  the  wisdom  of  the  InrislUitrp.    Pr&tutilr  uinusJ  ccrtiffl- 
estes  ihsE  the  monev  hsd  jiol  the  jcsr  before  been  mlbpollcd  woukl  ba  requisite. 
No.  IT.— [Vol.  YL,  Ko.,a.)— 25. 
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tlie  >D«]etiCB  ;  for  ths  lowiu  have  DoAiDg  to  da  eitber  relative  to  the  rapport  *t 
■chooJs  or  the  pjepoL,  exoept  in  IboHe  few  inalatioes  of  smHU  tovniB^  st'hicli  couast 
of  onl}'  one  locali^d  moiety.  Tberefbte,  to  have  the  inlereM  eo  U  Ibe  sDoietiea  or 
DOiigregatious,  is  Uie  ooly  method  in  which  il  pan  be  improred  for  Ihe  pnrpiae  of 
iDilrucIJoii.  Thii  will  enable  the  people  tu  lUpport  the  (^npet,  without  Isying  to 
large  a  lax  an  at  preamt  ie  neceeaary ;  and  bb  Ihe  inlemt  of  the  fond  will  be  paid 
in  mmiey,  and  in  brgc  enme,  whieh  wilt  be  more  TaliuUe  lo  the  preacher  than 
whal  ie  reoelved  t>y  taiea  on  the  people,  it  will  enable  theai  to  aettle  tlidr  rainklen 
with  mmller  aslarin. 

But,  Hr,  let  ua  for  a  mooient  attend  lo  the  ooueqnenea  of  a  repeal.  Haa  h 
not  atwaya  been  tlie  opinion  oT  the  beat  potiticiani  in  Ihii  Stale,  ths)  the  wiaeat  nae 
which  can  be  mBde  of  th«e  laoda  will  be  (o  ftuid  the  availa  for  tfae  benefit  of  oai- 
aelvea  and  poalerity  T  Hiia  boa  been  detrrniined  by  aolcniD  act  of  tbe  L^niilatiire, 
■nd  if  the  Aajembly  aboold  revoke  it,  it  ia  on  the  principle  thU  do  appn^iriniDn, 
whicb  is  for  tlie  benHHofaJl  the  people,  can  be  permanent ;  conaeqnenlly  no  other 
fund  for  the  general  benefit,  will  ever  be  Bllempled,  and  whenever  Ihe  land  ia  aold, 
tllB  monia  niuet  necessarily  be  lodged  in  Ihe  Trcaaury  unappropriated,  and  peti- 
tion* for  pTOUta  for  pBrticular  purpoaea  will  be  nnmeroua.  Hinee  petitions  will 
loii^heu  tbe  seaaioa  of  ihe  General  Aweiiibly,and  thereby  make  the  State  a  lorga 
exjwUBC,  and  aa  half  a  million  of  acres  haa  already  been  gtanted  away,  tvitbonl 
doubl  in  a  few  years,  the  whole  will  be  exhausted.  But  further,  air,  tbe  appropri- 
Btkin  is  for  the  sole  parpose  of  givingenconragenieotto  public  instruction,  which  bin  a 
peculiar  manner  ueceaiary  in  a  republican  government ;  and  a  repeal  can  aa  well 
bo  made  at  any  lime  previous  to  the  actual  diviaion  of  the  money,  aa  at  Ihe  present 
lime  if  the  people  after  having  seen  the  ^ant,8nd  ofnlemplatingthesabjeclsB  few 
years  sbalt  M-ish  it,  or  the  eiigcnoee  of  the  State  shall  reqnire  it.  Therelure  there 
can  be  no  reason  given  why  il  is  necessary  to  repeal  it  at  the  preacnl  time — a  re- 
TocatioD,  therelure,  would  look  like  a  public  declaratioa,  that  so  part  of  tbe  avail* 
of  those  lands  shall  ever  be  used  for  the  porpoae  rf  public  instrnntiun. 

Now,  sir,  under  these  airrumalaoccs,  can  any  member  present  vote  for  the  IhQ 
ber'ire  tlie  hoosel  If  Ihe  house  have  assembled  with  their  oanal  candor  I  am 
persuaded  the  number  will  be  very  amall. 

Mr.  Benedict,  of  Reading.  I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  ihatlbare  as  much  candor  as 
Ihe  guDtlenuin  who  spoke  last  i  when  therefore  1  eiipreas  my  sentiments,  and  give 
tny  reasons  in  oppostion  to  thoeo  which  he  has  advanced,  I  trust  it  will  be  impaled 
tu  difierenee  of  o|Hnion  and  not  to  n-aot  of  candor.  I  r^ard  the  present  as  nut 
the  proper  lime  to  sell  the  lands  iu  question.  The  price  of  those  lands  is  rising, 
tliey  are  a  species  uf  property  Ihat  is  constantly  increasing  in  value.  By  the  report 
of  the  committee  for  selling  these  lands,  it  seems  ihat  if  they  should  he  sold  now, 
the  purchase  mciney  would  not  be  npon  interest  until  four  years  from  this  time. 
Aa  tho  last  proposals  which  have  been  made,  amount  to  doable  the  sum  whieh 
was  first  i^red,  we  may  conclude  that  the)'  will  stilt  rise  in  value.  And  if  we 
chuuld  sell  them  according  to  l}ie  proposnls  which  hare  been  made,  the  purehaset* 
nould  make  great  gains  by  the  ^prccialion  of  the  lands  without  paying  interest  for 
the  purchase  money. 

[As  Mr,  Benedict  was  proceeding  to  make  tome  further  obsefrstknu  to  ahew 
the  inexpediency  of  selling  Ihe  western  lands  at  present,  he  was  called  lo  order,  on 
ibe  gnuTii  that  tha  Dbaorratlons  were  not  pertinent  to  the  qnealioo  beforo  the 
house ;  tbe  Speaker  decided  that  Mr,  Bmediet  was  aot  in  order.] 

He  then  proceeded  to  stale  his  objections  against  ibc  appropriaticin.  We  knld 
up  the  idea  that  we  have  a  right  to  thoae  lands.  This  claim  on  our  port  being  in- 
iuriona  to  Ihe  native  inhabltanla,  the  true  owners  of  Ihe  si^,  tends  lo  imbitter 
their  minds,  and  prolong  a  war  which  is  eitremely  detrimental  to  onr  cotmlry. 

I  am  sensible  of  the  iroportance  of  supporting  tbe  Gergy ;  I  am  always  ready 
to  do  my  proportion  toward  giving  them  an  honorable  aupport;  but  the  mod* 
pointed  oal  by  the  act  of  approprintioii  is  rery  ineligible,  and  occasions  great  dis 
aatistaction  among  the  people.  The  Clergy  are  not  interested  in  tliis  question , 
they  are  entitled  to  a  support;  the  people  of  tbe  several  societies  are  bound  hjc«i' 
tract  to  pay  their  salaries,  whether  this  appropriation  is  carried  Into  cflect  or  not. 
The  people  are  acoualomed  lo  the  tuea  which  arc  nccisssry  for  thia  purpoae,  and 
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P117  diem  wtlKngfy.  If  7011  lighlen  theae  tnx«f,  it  will  kiiims  the  burthen  upon 
tlMm  for  uiher  porpooei  to  be  proponioDiibly  btfavier,  and  it  will  be  Ibe  oociuion 
of  Konsnd  mmHneas.  I  (would,  ttierefuce,  r«Krve  tlic  fund  in  qucstiun  fnr  olhtr 
DROMRry  pnrpiiaea,  and  to  effect  objecta  of  poblio  Dtililj,  which  thi:  j>«>|ilu  being 
lita  aceiiBtonied  to,  vovld  not  be  k>  wUling  to  inonr  tfie  eipenut  of  Iliem. 

Mr.  Charlei  Phelpe,  of  Stonington,  obwrved  that  it  would  be  incoiisiatcnt  to  a,f- 
propriate  tha  avails  of  what  wo  hare  not  got  poasneinQ  of,  uiid  ciiiiip«rp>j  the  ap- 
propriating  aot  to  the  oondtiat  of  the  peraoD  who  anld  the  bearskin  bi-fure  he  onughc 
the  besr.  It  would  be  much  more  proper  to  let  the  buaineiiii  lie  opL-n,  and  not  ap- 
propriato  Ita  avails  of  the  landa,  bviiire  we  know  what  will  ba  dune  with  them. 
When  we  bare  eold  the  Lands,  and  sot  the  money  for  Iham,  the  Lrgiilulure  will 
baable  to  malie  a  proper  nse  i4it.  I  am  oppooed  to  approprlatiinia  uf  thi«  kind — 
they  k«d  to  dangemua  coDBequeiMMS.  Jf  we  look  into  history,  wo  Ehall  see  th« 
31  elReta  nf  enriching  the  clergy  and  making  them  independent.  If  the  c!«rt^' 
fincl  themaetrea  enriched  by  the  fund*  wbioh  are  provided  for  ihtir  support,  they 
win  Dot  bo  faithful,  diligent,  and  attentive  to  visiting  Ibcir  people;  but  (boy  will 
betwtne  MgligeDt,  and  instead  of  minding  the  proper  duties  of  their  office,  they 
win  be  taken  up  with  uselet*  oontroversiea  and  olIercatioDs,  In  soma  oounlrin  ia 
Europe  one  third  of  tlicir  property  is  in  Iha  bands  of  Iho  clergy,  who  are  a  denil 
weight  on  the  cotnmnnity,  and  contribute  notlung  to  tho  publlu  burthens.  To 
•void  littae  iDCoaveiiicnces,  we  onght  to  be  on  our  gnard  against  putting  power  or 
wealth  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  lliey  onght  to  be  as  dependent  upon  their 
people,  as  the  nicmbcn  of  the  house  are  upon  their  oonstitatnls.  Mhenever  the 
time  happens  that  these  monica  eome  into  the  poeseasiun  of  ttie  Slate,  the  LFf;la!a- 
torv  irill  bare  wtidom  enough  to  dlapoee  uf  it ;  pcrlu^  it  may  be  apportioned  out 
to  the  several  towns  in  the  Suie.  I  acknowledge,  Air,  Speaker,  that  1  nm  not  so 
ntethodica]  na  the  geotlemau  who  biu  taken  eore  to  write  out  his  speech  before- 
lumd.  The  gentleiiuio  calls  fiir  rcaanns  why  the  act  of  appropriation  should  be  re- 
pealed. Its  liaving  a  tfTidency  to  hnslcn  tlie  sale  of  tho  lands  M  the  present 
■mtaTorahle  time,  is  a  reason  for  the  repeal.  Some  former  transactiona  in  the 
government  wii!  reflect  light  on  the  present  snbjeot  After  the  proprietors  of 
Hartford  and  WindiaT  had  cheated  the  then  colony  of  Connecticut  out  uf  one  hnlf 
of  tha  then  thirteen  western  towns,  the  rest  in  the  year  1T3Q  were  sold,  cicept  the 
town  of  Korfiilk,  which  was  so  poor  that  nobody  would  buy  it.  Afterwards  in  the 
year  1T63,  that  township  was  bid  off  at  fendno  at  MiddleMwn,  and  woa  sold  fur 
more  than  the  other  six  towns  aad  a  half.  The  clergy  have  great  influence, 
though  this  influence  is  not  so  greet,  as  when  they  took  a  man  out  of  the  pulpit, 
and  placed  him  in  the  chair  of  this  house.  They  will  ^erl  all  their  iiilluetice  ti> 
have  tho  lands  sold  in  Ih«r  lime,  ao  that  they  may  enjoy  the  avails.  To  u-ish  fi-r 
power  and  wealth  is  natural,  it  is  hnmnn  nature ;  I  acknowk-dge  it  in  mysctf,  unit 
believe  the  clergy  have  the  same  propensity. 

Mr.  Kirby,  of  Lilchlii>ld,  observed,  that  the  subject  has  been  so  (iilly  discUBscl 
by  the  people  at  Inrge  since  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  that  he  preiunitrl 
very  linv  now  idi-as  would  be  produced  by  the  present  debate  ;  hut  on  a  question 
of  such  iM^itude  he  felt  nnwilling  to  give  a  silent  vole. 

He  oonoHTed  that  the  house  in  contemplating  the  bill  under  considcmtirm, 
woold  be  naUually  led  lu  two  principal  inquiries — IsL  '\Vlicllier  any  approprialiuii 
of  Uie  avails  of  tiia  western  lands  be  at  this  time  expedient — and,  2d.  If  on  appro- 
priation bo  eipcdisDt  at  the  present  time,  whether  the  one  modo  by  tlic  Act  ill 
October  last  be  the  m«t  elitpble. 

As  to  the  first  question,  he  ennoeived  that  when  gentlemen  reflected,  that  this 
Ststo  WW  m  pomcjKon  of  do  other  funds  but  the  western  lands — that  she  iVKiiiA 
onntridEnbie  debts,  and  waa  subject  to  the  daily  oolls  of  her  ercdilon  ;  that  in- 
numerable sudden  and  nnforeseen  events  might  take  pisrce  and  demand  the  imme- 
diste  application  of  those  funds,  it  would  obv'oanly  appear  to  be  iujudiciuoa  and 
Inaxpcdient  lo  make  any  approprialioir  at  this  time.  It  hud  ever  been  round 
eonvcnlemt  m  all  well  regulated  «oveniments,  lo  have  some  resources  within  llieir 
hnmcdiale  rrnch,  as  a  security  n^nat  accidents  nnd  provision  for  such  eiigcl?c^'<i 
as  might  suddenly  demand  their  strength  ;  and  pradenoo  would  ccrtolaly  suggest 
the  same  nc<-es9ity  for  muking  a  like  provision  in  tliis  Slate.  «n<-c  it  was  in  her 
power  so  easily  to  do  it.  Whenever  the  bind  should  be  sold  and  converted  iiiln 
nwaif,  it  might  be  funded  and  placed  ia  a  productive  aiiuutioli ;  tlie  pruduLviniglit 
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Avm  UTiie  to  t'ltif  be  npjilicd  under  the  caiitriil  </  th*  K^nlatare,  n  tti«  r>:^nn 
of  tile  Mate  ihimM  n'^ujre.  L'nl*««  the  parpoiv  fur  vhich  tbc  IhdiIi  wprc  appr^ 
priated  llie  Uist  tenion  wm  of  great  argcncy  Hid  Dcei-H^ty,  h<  ronoeived  tbna 
u-aa  tlhc  griatiAt  propriety  in  UjiDg  it  wde  ubliL  we  bad  cuo^'erted  tbc  lands  into 
tnune)',  u'lit;D  i>^r1ia|a  many  tAhvr  uiijecU  of  Riore  impnrtance  might  praat 
theniwlTOa.     Tin-refure,  on  Uiii  gruund,  h*  nu  far  pming  the  bilt. 

Ai  Id  the  aouiiud  gmalion,  be  concHiai  that  if  a  peraumt^t  appropnatioD  mnl 
now  be  made,  vu  aught  to  repeal  the  act  of  iMt  ataaion,  and  ^pnipriate  ia  i  dif> 
fcronl  maaoer.  lie  vknowMged  that  with  him  the  aapporl  uTreli^on  aod  edn- 
R3li<Hi  were  imporlant  >jbji<rtii,  and  he  preaanied  that  no  MTiona  eiinlenlioa  npoa 
that  point  would  tnke  place  in  the  bonac,  bet  he  t«ieeiTed  that  tbe  advocate*  oT 
the  other  aide  of  thu  que«liuD.  drew  Tcr;  wrong  argamenta  from  their  premon. 
lie  belieri-d  lliat  iIih  euuae  of  rdigion  and  the  good  orAvT  of  aocirty,  would  ba 
grvatlv  inJDrtd  by  the  apprupriatJuii  nnder  oonaideralion.  It  woald  become  a  eon- 
tinuej  bone  of  conlentioD,  which  would  diatarb  the  peaee  and  harmony  of  everj 
tdigiuun  auvicly  throuj^hout  the  State.  If  the  Aatribntion  of  the  money  it  to  1» 
Oonboed  la  11<e  wcleBiuslicil  aocietiea  now  organiied  and  ealaUiahed  by  law,  il  oill 
be  very  nnequal,  and  bcciime  a  anuree  uTeoiitiDaal  ctaoior  and  animoiity.  If  Ibe 
di*tribiitJun  b  lo  Gilend  tu  all  (he  relii^iaua  penaaiona  now  eiialing  in  thb  Stale, 
or  that  nuy  bereafWr  anae.  iu  effvcta  will  be  alHl  more  injnriom  lo  the  moralt  it 
the  peupte.  Every  diivalitdkd  P^t^y  ">''"  neparaM  and  tirm  a  new  society,  nntil 
the  whuia  Ptale  ia  anbdivWed  into  inoonaiderablB  petty  districta.  One  very  grnit 
ctU  will  ri:«uU  from  thia.  Itinerant  preaahera  witbonl  either  morel*  or  ability,  will 
he  employed  ti>r  the  email  Irifle  nf  poblic  money  which  the  pahah  dnui'i;  a  reli- 
ance upon  Uils  fund  will  in  time  pruduce  an  iiuutention  to  all  other  proTiMon,  and 
the  strung  rooted  hjibila  of  Ihe  people  to  provide  tiir  leaminnand  pines  clergy- 
men, will  be  overcome :  rcmiunen  and  inMIeDlJnn  to  any  proriiiiun  u  ill  Hiecnil, 
and  that  vencrnblc  order  of  man  bcoome  the  tnoM  ignorant  and  dtHolntc  in  •■•ciiiy. 
From  known  princi|ilea  in  human  nature  he  auppcBcd  this  coaduaion  migbl  be 
faJrly  drawn.  Me  ol^^erved  (bat  the  people  of  thia  State  had  be«n  long  aemttunird 
toaupport  their  clerjcymen,  and  if  there  was  no  interference  of  gnirmmonl  (o 
weaken  those  babili,  lliGre  oould  be  no  doubt  bat  an  able  minislrr  wnntd  Ik  pro- 
vided aad  aupported  ;  that  il  was  comnnmly  dona  aheerfully  and  with  more  easo 
to  ihe  people  than  any  other  part  of  public  expense. 

That  he  hod  only  hinted  at  the  heads  of  aome  c<  the  leading  argDment«  wbldi 
wtistird  his  mind  that  the  act  of  appropriatioD  passed  last  aewlon,  vDghi  to  be  n~ 
pealed  ;  therefore,  on  botli  groundn  he  was  induocd  lo  give  bia  voiue  iu  bvurof  iho 
bill. 

Mr.  Ilolbrook,  of  Derby,  expressed  himself  Iu  opposition  to  Ihe  appropria- 
tion, and  in  bcor  of  the  preeunl  bill.  That  be  was  willing  lo  do  his  port  in  psjing 
the  eipense  of  pubtio  worship  and  educaUon  ;  that  it  would  not  be  best  tu  appro- 
priale  the  avails  of  tlie  we»lern  land  in  any  way  at  the  present  time  ;  tliat  all  the 
anbabiisnts  of  the  State  hare  an  equal  right  in  thiiao  Inoda.  and  ought  to  receive  an 
<qaal  benefit  from  Oiem  ;  lo  piiy  the  deb*  of  the  Sinle  would  be  a  beilcr  way  i< 
mplo)-ing  the  moiH'V  t  it  would  be  il)  policy  tor  the  Slate  to  divest  itsilf  (^  ibit 
properly  ;  if  it  ahonl'd  he  now  appropriated,  it  nould  be  fiied,  and  tlie  Suite  nreld 
nat  (oiMh  it.  If  war  should  conimrnce,  there  would  be  no  rcBonrce  bnt  dliret 
iBTStion.  Other  Slate*  have  fnnda  wluah  yield  Ihem  a  revenue ;  tboee  of  ibn 
Aiute  of  New  York  are  90,iNi(ii.  annually.  We  ahould  hold  this  property  f.ir  auch 
pvblic  exiffencea  as  may  hi-reafter  arise.  We  have  no  cause  to  be  jealous  i^  W- 
lure  legislatures,  and  lliink  thai  ihcy  will  misapply  thia  money  ;  il  is  lobeMippoaed 
diat  they  will  be  as  wise,  and  as  worthy  of  the  puUic  contidcnee  as  ounelvca. 

Mr.  Ilyda,  of  Norwich,  expressed  his  opinion  that  this  subieel  had  been  nf- 
ficii'ntly  discussed,  and  moved  that  the  hiU  might  be  read  a  third  lime. 

Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Waterbnry,  said.  UuU  ho  did  not  feel  very  auiioira  lo  hare 
the  present  ijnesllon  decided — ha  Irusli^  fntore  nssemblies  woold  be  as  wise  at  the 
ifuvselit.  An  answer  lo  Mr.  rhelfB'  objection  that  the  appropriation  would  make 
iHie  clei^-  indeiiendent  \  he  did  not  seo  thai  il  would  have  that  eSLtl.  The  art 
.puts  the  monies  into  ihe  Iwndsrf  the  societies;  theclcrgj- can  not  touch  ilritlnHil 
.the  vote  of  the  wtieiy.  When  \  hear,  said  he.  arguments  n«d  that  an  entirely 
™t  of  the  qneslion.  I  wisli  to  hnve  Ihem  nuewered.  Tlie  Kentlemaa  from  Dcfbv, 
.(Mr.  Ilulbruuk^  ubjecti  agulust  llie  act  ufappnipriation,  beoiUM)  il  puts  it  ml  uf 
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die  power  of  iny  soceeoding  asacinblv  to  JivpiMe  of  the  monoy.  To  tbia  I  (m- 
>wer,  (lut  if  that  mi  in  irremeable  and  unnllerable,  it  followa  Uiut  wn  run  not  re- 
ptttt  il  now.  BqI  if  we  can  repval  that  att  miw,  llien  li'a  nbjccli'in  llial  )1ie  act  li 
irrerocoblf,  &11a  lu  the  ground,  I  wrs  nut  fur  Imving  the  tiiriner  act  paw  the  last 
Ksion  ;  I  wished  il  m'tglit  have  tain  over  to  tlii*  setsion  Gt  coiuidcralion  ;  but 
■reing  thai  it  hu  pawc-d,  it  ought  Dot  to  be  rc|ieule<I  hai'tily.  I  coutd  wiah  Iha 
prcscut  bill  might  harv  a  thorongh  diacumiaii  at  this  litne,  and  thi>n  lie  fur  furlher 

einuiderauoa,  and  be  finally  continued  to  the  neit  (osnon  ff  the  legislature. 

[Mr.  Jlupkiui  made  several  other  remarlia,  which  we  Could  Eol  diret-!ly  hear.] 

Mr.  CleTcIaad,  of  Canterbury,  obserrcd  thai  tbo  matter  dow  la  quosliun  baa  been 
so  much  agitated  in  the  Slate,  and  among  the  mtimben  of  ihe  house,  thai  it  is  nut 
ne«<Mary  now  U>  liave  a  lengthy  debate  on  the  subject.  The  gentletnati  laul  up 
thinks  the  bill  ought  to  lie  for  further  discuMOD,  and  be  finally  continued  lu  the  neit 
■eision.  As  a  reason  for  lhi>,  he  says  Ihe  minds  of  iho  pei^le  have  been  ngitaled 
by  the  subject ;  and  hu  ihiiika  that  wa  ought  not  to  take  offlhis  agitation.  But  I 
would  ask,  said  Mr.  Cloveland,  why  we  diould  not  relieve  this  agilalion,  if  in  liol 
the  publia  mind  hna  bt'cn  bo  agitated  7  The  present  Is  the  mo«[  oppiinune  time 
fjr  quieting  the  minds  of  Ihe  people,  and  aelting  the  mailer  entin-ly  at  rrtt.  As  to  the 
idea  that  the  apprupriatioii  ia  nut  repealable,  I  answer,  that  the  grantors  and  gran- 
tees being  the  ssnio  body,  it  follows  of  mnaequencc,  that  the  grant  ia  revocable. 
If  the  policy  of  the  measDn  be  considered,  its  having  a  tendency  to  precipitate  the 
■ale  of  the  lands,  is  a  weighty  objeclloQ  against  it.  It  is  not  eipedieal  to  hurry 
Ihe  sale  Bl  this  time,  because  of  the  probability  that  the  lands  will  rise  Id  value. 
We  need  not  be  in  haste  to  put  the  property  out  of  our  hands,  becauae  we  know 
nnt  what  putdio  e»igences  may  arise,  which  may  render  K  absolutely  ueceasary  to 
lake  It  for  the  nse  of  the  Stale.  To  establish  a  separate  nrder  of  men  is  oontrary 
to  the  public  good  and  to  the  real  principles  of  republicanism.  If  one  order  of  men 
ie  privileged  and  elerated,  tbe  rest  will  be  propi>rtionsbly  depressed  ;  and  feeling 
this  depression,  they  will  be  eitrcinely  uneasy.  1  du  not  object  agalnat  granting 
money  for  the  support  of  achoob,  nor  am  I  hostile  to  the  clergy  ;  the}'  are  useful 
mcu  in  their  place.  But  when  they  deviate  ttom  their  proper  line  id'  duty,  and 
assume  that  which  belongs  to  the  province  of  others,  they  are  hurtful.  However 
aanctilied  the  clergy  were  in  former  Umca,  their  conduct  was  In  many  Inilunoes 
They  are  not  ao  bad  in  thta  enlightened  age,  as  when  they  opposed  a 
completely  run  him  down  because  ho  opposed  the  charter 
of  Yale  College. '  They  have  BOmetimes  resotred  ammig  Ihemeelvea,  whose  election 
they  would  tavor,  and  whom  they  wonld  oppose.  When  such  conduct  is  pursued 
there  will  be  men  enough  who  wilt  depend  upon  the  clergy  fur  their  influence  in 
the  Slate.  To  set  up  an  order  of  men,  who  arc  so  apt  to  eiert  an  improper  influ- 
ence, would  be  detriinetitst  to  the  public.  The  wobatHllty  of  a  war.  operaiea  as  a 
reason  sgainat  the  appropriation.  If  war  should  take  place,  It  will  be  difllciill  for 
Coni^esa  to  raiae  money  sufficient  to  carry  it  on  ;  they  must  make  application  to 
the  Slates  ;  and  the  property  in  question  might  be  ■  happy  resource  to  prevent  our 
experiencing  the  effects  of  direct  laia^on. 

The  ecclesiastical  societies  support  their  clergy  voluntarily  and  eosy.  If  these 
funds  are  finally  granted,  Ihey  will  slill  be  so  br  under  the  Ic^slature,  that  if  the 
iMwile  apply  ihem  to  any  other  purpose,  the  clenry  will  petition  the  leginlalure,  and 
in  this  way  obtain  the  money,  whatever  the  wisltra  of  the  per^plc  may  be.  The 
gentleman  fiwn  Killingworth,  aays,  "Ihia  appropriation  is  a  wise  and  politlo  mea- 
sure." Tlie  solieitnde  to  diepoeo  of  this  money  in  aueh  haste,  reminds  me  rf  the 
man  who  had  found  a  carbuncle  of  great  value.  This  IVirtunnte  man  was  aniiout 
to  dispose  of  hia  jewel  in  soch  a  way  aa  wnuld  be  perfectly  secure  ;  for  this  pur- 
pose he  went  and  sunk  it  in  a  pond,  where  neither  he  nor  any  body  else  could 
ever  find  it  agtun.  There  is  no  need  of  our  being  in  such  hasto  to  dlapoac  of  this 
property;  we  may  wiut  till  wehnvo  got  posseswonof  it;  and  then  we  ouchtlo  put 
it  to  the  best  use.  This  approprialion  is  ftr  fhim  being  the  bi:st  use.  If  the  benefit 
of  this  fund  Is  to  extend  lo  all  dennmhiatknis,  which  ciist  at  iircaent.  and  may 
exist  In  futare,  It  wilt  make  the  greatrat  confasion,  in  parting  it  out  to  all  wlio  will 
be  n^m  time  to  lime  enlitled  to  it.  If  it  ii  nnt  to  exiend  to  nil.  future  n*  well  as 
present,  it  Is  laying  a  prohtlNtifln  npon  people,  that  ihi-y  mav  not  niter  their  bith 
,_.1n.  nT  R»e.:<in.  .h..!.  .».~«^!.,..  ..r  ih;.  t.„^ii,  ](-  jt  ;«  t.,  gn  to  all 
LisUra  niuit  inuke  the 
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separalJOD ;  lliii  wilt  occBaion  partin  to  gd  in  listm ;  contci>taon  and  confimiM 
will  be  ihe  ciiH-iiiu'iiee.  If  juii  Kton  Xn  Ihe  rule  otdeimniinolioM  «ho  are  now 
in  eiialenoi:.  It  will  bv  the  csiwe  uT  Inw-iuito  and  Cinilruveraiea.  lo  delcrmiDe  what 
dt;Kri|iliiHi  uf  jK^'Kinij  ore  ciicilli-d  (u  n-cuivE  llie  fondi. 

Mc.  liiwetl,  uf  Windkor.  Ihe  IhII  beTive  the  llrjuav  onl  cm  pinto  a  bnsinen  of 
siagular  iiiipurlanci. — wbiuh  thus  lur  in  dubule  liu  been  nianat^  viih  a  plming 
Ciuidiir ;  lill  viT^*  latvly  1  liad  uu  apprciivnuiun  of  s  diuatislHPtlun  mting  apon  the 
luiniLi  of  ^e  ^hhI  uiiiivua  uf  the  titato ;  in  cnnK^ucoce  of  the  naulvp  of  ibe  liut 
■esskin  of  iliis  Assonibly,  rdative  to  the  appraprialiuQ  uf  Ilie  availa  of  the  western 
btnds.  I  live  iu  ■  purl  <^  the  Slate  where  thii  baa  not  appeared  within  my  obsH- 
vaticin  :  Perhajs  the  pvopte  wbore  1  liavo  been  muetly  cnnrerrant  hate  not  been 
jHteDtiie  lo  the  aul^cvt — if  they  have,  Ihey  may  hate  miqudged. 

The  priiicipJ'*  on  whitli  the  resolve  paiaed  ought  to  bo  reviewed  npiin  the  pte- 
MUl  oceaihiH  1  Buine  of  which  I  will  attempt  as  they  now  occur  Id  my  mind  ;  pre- 
tiiiuahi  which,  bowetcr,iir,  sotne  obaervaliona  advanced  in  support  of  the  pre*ent 
bill  ought  to  be  nuuocd  ;  «i  I  feel  fully  persuaded  that  tlie  nienibera  of  tbia  lIooH 
liaTu  cume  tiicclber  not  with  a  fiied  determination  to  paia  the  IhII  under  <(>naidcr- 
ation  hastily,  but  to  bear,  deliberate,  and  determine  upon  dne  reflection. 

It  luia  been  ubwrved  by  llie  member  from  Reddin)),  that,  "  if  we  approtirinte  to 
any  ict  of  men,  or  to  any  particular  nae,  wc  make  a  war  with  the  Indians."  This 
J  must  eouslder  114  pointing  directly  to  the  ques^on  of  selling  the  lands,  therefiTre 
nut  Iu  be  answered  upon  tlie  present  question. 

It  has  been  remarlied  by  the  reme  f^nlleman,  by  the  honorable  member  ftwn 
StoDiogton,  and  othera,  in  advocating  this  bill,  that "  the  I^i^tare  at  all  future 
periods,  will  be  able  to  duterniiue  what  ought  lo  be  done  with  the  productions  of 
the  avail)  of  the  wcttem  lands  ;  and  that  from  time  to  time,  they  ought  to  m^e 
the  applioalion."  Hie  answer  is  that  tho  wisdom  of  BDCoesBora  ie  not  to  bo  qnea- 
tioned  ;  but  here  is  b  trust  conimilled  to  the  present  generation,  in  tho  course  of 
Iiumaa  etcnla ;  and  for  whieh  we  are  bolden  and  boond  to  account— we  are  in 
duty  bound  so  to  manage  with,  and  preserte  It,  as  that  it  may  not  be  wasted  and 
leal.  Thew!  gentlenieu  further  observe  that  the  appropriab'ou  as  it  now  stand*, 
"  will  in  efRct  produce  an  independent  clergy  in  the  State— Ijiey  resaon  as  lo  his- 
tory of  such  iu  past  ages,  that  the  people  uf  tlie  State  cheerfnUy  pay  the  ministrT'a 
loi.and  ought  to  be  ninlinued  in  the  practice  of  it,  and  that  the  clergy  will  immedi- 
ately have  a  strong  desire  to  have  the  lands  sold,  to  gain  posBesraon  of  Ihe  avaih." 
The«e  nrgumenia,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  grounded  upon  an  idea  that  the  resotte  make* 
a  grant  to  llie  gentlemen  of  Ihe  olcrgy  personally  ;  than  which  nothine  can  be 
niuru  absurd,  or  inooiisUtent  with  tho  apparent  meaning  and  natoral  underatfind- 
ing  of  llie  resolve,  according  as  it  has  just  been  read  ttoio  the  record.  The  pviit 
is  DO  other,  »r,  than  an  equal  dktribotion  to  at)  ecclenasliml  sncietiea  in  the  Stale, 
for  Ihe  expressed  purpose  of  aiding  them  in  iJie  support  of  Ihetr  ministry,  and  in 
the  literary  education  of  their  children  ;  do  they  not  need  it?  are  they  not  boond 
Iu  provide  for  and  support  a  ministr)-  T  and  are  there  not  many  pnnebn  onable, 
ihuugh  by  a  slatiding  hiw  of  the  Slate  amenable  for  their  negleet  1  and  do  not  Ihe 
performnnoes  uf  the  adtncnlea  fur  lliis  bill  dvmonsti-ale  the  grvat  advantages  and 
i>enctita  of  our  sclioluslio  instimlions.  Vi'e  are  told  by  the  members  fhxn  Ulch- 
licld  and  Derby, ''  ihat  the  appropriation  is  not  made  to  the  best  use.  and  lliat  thenj 
ought  to  be  no  appropriation  a>  present,"  that  "  iu  ease  of  «-ar,  a  fiind  of  thi* 
money  would  be  convenient,"  This,  sir,  is  the  first  and  only  use  I  bnva  heard 
compared  with,  aad  prefurred  In  the  uaea  directed  by  the  ri«olve,  and  ought  in  be 
eiomined.  Tlie  power  of  making  war  rests  in  the  government  of  the  ITniIrd 
Stales ;  that  govcrntncnt  provide*  llir  it ;  and  should  the  State  of  Ginnecticut  be 
cailetl  upon  for  their  proportion,  even  by  a  direct  lo»,  ia  there  a  peofJe  on  earth 
more  ready  and  cheerful  to  bear  their  part  in  a  just  and  necosary  defense  f  Hiis 
ftct  Is  rcmeiiibercd  in  Ihe  last  French  war  by  many  gcnttemen  present ;  their  at- 
tention to  it  in  the  late  war  evinces  it,  and  the  great  balance  now  reported  in 
favor  of  the  State  upon  the  adjustment  of  llie  publio  accounti,  cleariy  prores  the 
truth  of  the  |HKl1ion. 

It  is  said  by  Ihe  gentlemaji  from  C^ntei'bnry,  Ihat  when  the  elercy  become  in- 
dependent, lliey  will  bceoBie  pfititieol  ictrignera.  "  and  ought  lobe  distinguished  by 
their  support  :*'  Tliis  is  ennsidering  the  avails  of  the  lands  as  given  to  the  clergy  ; 
Ihis  in  no  sense  is  consistent  with  the  terms  or  sense  of  the  rtaolve  ;  they  have  do 
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^TMt  oonnectioii  wiib  any  ptui  of  it,  but  wcoodarily  in  jwymeDt  of  lh«ir  niary  and 
npport,  and  such  part  b>  hereafter  may  be  directed  ;  the  remainder  to  schnoii — 
■o  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  tfau  great  object  of  the  appropriation  was  and  ii  pablio  In- 
■trnctien,  both  literary  aad  moral,  id  evory  future  geopnilioii,  to  the  end  of  time. 
It  i«  Dut,  neither  is  any  port  o(  it,  the  separate  property  of  any  coun^,  ton-n  or  in- 
dividoa] ;  but  it  ia  the  iatenat  of  the  Stale  of  Conaeotioal,  in  its  corporate  capacity 
— and  ha  tnuleea  ara  nnder  •otemn  obligatioDa  ■□  to  [veiene  it,  thai  poitcrity  may 
have  the  benefit ;  and  if  it  be  applied  auoording  to  tbe  profiiiooa  of  the  raolre.  1 
muat  believe  that  those  noble  and  important  pnrpcaea  mi  enda,  will  be  anawered 
— most  beneficial  to  moDkind. 

Mr.  Alfea,  of  Windaor.  When  the  gentlemoD  call  on  m  to  point  oat  the  beat 
mode  of  diiposiag  of  this  mooey,  they  address  tbemselTei  to  men  of  leas  ooafidence 
in  Ihdr  iniealion  and  wiadum.  It  ia  not  Deoeaaaty  for  in  to  deiiae  a  better  plan, 
than  that  in  the  Act  which  it  ia  now  proposed  to  repeaL  That  Act  ought  not  to 
hare  passed  when  it  did .  Nothing  on  tha  aobjeot  oo^t  then  to  hftTe  pwsed.  I 
had  not  then,  I  have  not  now,  the  Bsanraac«  to  apprc^mate  this  tist  property  to  aa 
nnattcraUe  purpose,  ^,  moch  refleolion,  and  mature  deliberation  are  requlBlte, 
before  we  aamme  that  impartant  business. 

It  Ii  Tery  posiliTely  said,  on  the  other  nde,  that  the  appropriatioD  ntado  ia  iho 
bast  that  human  wisdom  can  dertse ;  that  the  people  pay  taiea  lur  the  support  of 
sohooti  tai  tbe  gopel  rery  reluctantly ;  that  ihoald  we  be  iOTolved  in  a  war, 
taxes  for  a  war  will  be  cheerFnlly  borne,  for  that  the  people  are  inured  to  taxes  in 
anppon  of  war.  I  answer,  the  people  are  inured  to  taxes  for  the  support  of  tbe 
olargy,  and  abhor  war  with  all  ila  altendancea ;  suffer  imposilioDs  to  maintain  hos- 
tilities Tsry  unwillin^y.  The  curse  upon  us  Is  that  wa  hare  so  many  men  in  the 
pnlpit  who  are  so  incompetent  to  the  duties  of  their  pn/esMon.  It  is  not  atrange 
that  tbe  people  should  reluotautly  pay  Ihdr  money  for  chips  nod  porridge  inslesd 
of  the  genuine  milk  of  the  word.  Wbero  the  peopte  are  so  wise  and  fortunate  aa 
to  choose  an  able,  learned,  and  pious  [reschcr,  they  ooutribote  lo  his  support  with 
the  ntmost  idieerfuluaa ;  but  nothing  is  ao  burdensome  a>  taxes  to  support  a  war. 
Some  gentlemen  may  Uve  where  people  are  nnwilling  to  luppiirt  any  clergyman  ; 
bat  thoae  places  must  be  rare ;  a  truly  respeclable  clergyman  is  a  blessing  that 
most  people  reooffuiio  and  rejoioe  in.  1  am  not  of  that  suur  and  gtoomy  sort  ihst 
think  all  rirtne  is  in  the  grave  with  gimerations  past ;  who  pore  orer  the  imagined 
degeneracy  of  the  present  age.  1  believe  that  with  the  genera]  dilTiwon  of  science, 
Tirtoe  and  moralily  keep  pace,  and  that  with  more  knowledge  there  i*  m(H%  true 
religion.  Tbero  necer  was  a  more  predominant  taste  for  soand  inatruction,  and 
pure  pnlpit  eloquence,  than  at  the  present  day  in  this  State.  The  people  do  not 
require  the  wd  designed  to  be  afibrded  them  by  the  Act  in  qnestion  ;  tbey  are 
distrusted  and  provoked  by  it.    Take  away  this  bone  of  oontoDtiou. 

When  (he  repreaentaUvca  rettimed  home  fnxa  the  last  senion,  the  people  in- 
quired, **  What  have  yon  done  with  our  money  I"  "Disposed  of  it  fur  your  benefit ; 
we  have  appropriated  it  for  the  mnintenanoe  of  sahools  and  the  goipel."  "  What ! 
have  yon  abaolutHy  disposed  of  thai  raat  property  in  this  sudden  manner,  williiHit 
consulting  ua;  wlthoal  knowing  what  any  oif  us  eveu  thought  on  the  subject;  without 
giving  us  an  opportunity  of  oAering  our  aenlimonls,  and  harmoniously  unilins  in 
some  general  object;  without  giving  na  any  information  of  the  subject  of  your  de- 
libersUoDs ;— we  have  never  even  heard  of  such  a  project,  until  you  bnve  com- 
pleted it !"  "  I  am  above  oonsnlting.  Ton  have  elected  me  to  represent  you — 
have  invested  me  with  ail  your  authority  ;  I  iatfom  yonr  poputnr  churarters.  wliii 
would  inquire  of  lb«r  oonstiluenls  what  they  thought,  and  what  tlicy  wished  ;  I 
have  acted  my  own  judgment,  and  that  Is  enough  for  you  to  know." 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  thousands  among  our  oonslituenls  wlio  were  M  lea*<t  as 
wd]  qualified  to  sit  hi  this  bouse,  as  we  were  who  Riled  it  at  the  last  session.  IInw 
many  of  us  of  that  minori^,  told  the  home  that  we  had  never  heard  of  such  a  He- 
■gn  as  this  appropriation  ;  that  we  did  not  believe  our  constituenta  at  home  hati 
evw  heard  of  it ;  that  we  wished  the  bill  pcelponed  that  we  might  have  an  0|>pnr- 
toni^  of  ccHisulting  on  the  tnatter  among  the  people.  Tbongh  I  do  not  bold  the 
repreaentative  boiuid,  unconditionally  by  the  opinions  of  hi*  constituents  on  ordi- 
unongsH  the  ;    " 


I,  on  which  tbe  people  ought  lo  be  c'onsnlled,  if  there  be  one  point  nf 
IqpslslioD  in  this  Stale  on  which  tho  opinion  of  tbe  represuntstivc  ought  lo  ti« 
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directed  bj  that  of  bii  ooiutitiieDti,  It  b  thai  of  tbi*  TMt  and  onlji  rcm^nii^  pro- 
perty of  the  body  polilio  of  ConneelicuC,  by  wblch  not  only  tbis,  IhiI  many  gmiin- 
tioa»  to  coDifl  are  to  be  atron^y  affeofied.  1  mean  nut  to  impeocb  thv  late  bouse 
of  reprearatMlna  of  b^DS  wititMed  by  aiDiateT  nuIiTca,  wicked  views  ;  but,  ar,  I 
aay  thia  buainm  wm  condtioted  with  ■  very  niibeoomJDg  degree  <rf  bmie,  ■  very 
najmtifiable  and  drinug  apirit.  Tbia  approptiBli.iii  waa  last  avoaioii  oompaRd  vriih 
H  loji  of  B  miHioD  doUnn,  or  more,  Itud  era  ibe  peo]^  fiit  the  pnrpoae  of  creating  a 
a  fund  to  efiect  tbia  object,  wbich  no  men  woald  vote  fw  wilboul  Ifae  gsDernl 
koowledge  and  coneant  of  tba  people.  Thia  idea  wai  not  then  answered,  nor  the 
objection  Baggested  by  it  obvbted.  SoppoM  thia  nwDcy  distribnted  among  lbs 
[>«opla,  wbo  are  the  Uvliil  {mpriMon  «f  it ;  and  tben  by  an  Mt  of  thia  Aiaembly 
called  back  into  the  treaaory  to  be  aj^aiqiriated  aooordhie  Id  the  lenna  of  this  uL 

,  There  would  ba  no  diKreDoe  la  the  meaaorca  b«t  that  a  the  circuity  of  the  buli-r 
prnces.  Bnt,  rir,  tlw  people  have  no  wiahea  for  a  dialnbatioD  trf  this  money. 
They  bdieie  there  are  many  objects  of  public  neoenicy,  munificenGe  and  grest 
public  utility  to  which  it  may  be  applied  M  the  diacretioo  of  fntnre  Aisenibliet, 
aa  erenta  may  occur.  Our  State  d^  ia  mrt  yet  discharged  j  a  greet  Dumber  uf 
public  dntis  are  not  fulfilled ;  war,  or  aome  genera)  overwheliniiig  calamity  niey 
bant  npoo  ub.  lliiB  reaonroe  dealroyed,  tbia  fund  diaupated,  ve  bate  nothing 
left  to  resort  to  Int  an  odSooa  tax  to  eiiable  ub  iu  answer  Ibe  many  edilreaseB  to  owr 
justioe  and  cor  benerolenoe.  If  thia  money  should  come  into  oar  treasury,  will 
sny  man  say  that  there  wiU  be  intrigues  and  practices  to  obtain  H  for  partial  pnr- 
poseit  FmareasBeuiblieawill  be  oBwise  and  honestas  ve  are^  we  hare  no  right 
to  make  onrselrei  their  Conservators ;  we  bave  no  right  to  lay  Ibat  tb^  ■hall  dis- 
K  of  this  money  in  Ihis  way  and  in  no  other.  I  hope  this  act  will  be  repeakd  ; 
DBcienoe  believe  that  it  will  answer  one  good  punjoae ;  I  impute 
no  mckea  motjvea,  but  il  is  a  monnment  of  weakness.  It  is  said  that  it  is  a  grant  ' 
and  can  not  therefore  be  repealed.     It  is  no  grant ;  the  grsnttrs  and  grsnteta  are 

'  one  and  the  same.  It  ia  a  more  l^julalive  deolaralion,  or  direction,  bow  this 
money  shall  be  used.  The  people  heartily  disapprove  of  thia  act ;  wipe  it  out  of 
exislonoe  ;  take  away  the  Bhaokle,  and  let  them  sit  down  peaceably  b^etber  and 
consult  on  meaanres  proper  to  bo  sdopled.  I  have  do  feara  that  tbia  money  will 
bo  applied  to  partial  and  improper  uses  -,  when  we  set  this  matter  where  it  was 
betbre  tbis  act  psssed,  the  publid  mind  will  be  reliered  from  the  agilation  it  now 
suflers  ;  tba  result  will  be  favorable  to  iH^er ;  the  money  will  ba  put  to  good  sses. 
The  people  have  nut  had  a  fair  opportunity  to  eieroiae  tb«r  judgment  on  the 
husiness  :  repeal  the  act  and  afford  Ibai  opportunity. 

Mr.  Watson,  of  KiUingwortb,  observed,  That  the  monies  blended  by  ihe 
Acl,  are  Ibose  oriBtng  on  the  sals  of  the  wentem  lands,  said  to  belong  lo  ihw 
State.  If  gentlemen  in  favor  of  the  appropriation  would  concede  Ibat  we  have  no 
anoh  moniea,  (be  question  would  be,  whelber  it  ia  expedient  to  make  ench  appro- 
priation while  it  existed  only  in  idea,  like  a  csstle  in  the  wr :  bnt  since  this  waa 
not  conceded  be  wonld  aaerrt  that  we  had  not.  nor  ought  to  bave  in  llie  present 
state  of  a^rs,  any  money  arising  on  the  sole  of  ttaoae  laoda.  He  understood  that 
the  Landa  in  contemplation  were  inhabited,  Ibat  tliey  were  inhatiited  by  an  inde- 
pendent naticra,  a  nation  with  wbom  we  were  nnbapfNly  at  war,  and  with  whom 
we  wiahed  to  make  peooe  ;  that  the  lauds  were  in  biict  tb^rs,  and  not  ours  ;  and 
we  had  as  good  right  to  ditpoee  of  any  other  inlulHted  part  of  tlie  earth  as  of  (hia 
in  i^uestion  ;  that  iboee  people  ivere  not  ignorant  <:£  our  (^m,  nor  of  our  endeav- 
ors to  adl  the  lands  under  their  feet;  them  meaaum  ho  considered  aa  a 
declaration  of  war  ngainst  those  people,  and  to  keep  alive  in  tbem  a  sfurit  nf 
bntility,  and  to  fhistrate  all  endeavors  for  peeoe.  One  gentleman  had  observed 
that  he  wonld  not  sell  the  bear-skin  before  be  caught  it,  another  had  considered 
the  aiiimsl  aa  already  caught  and  dead  ;  for  his  part  he  did  not  think  it  dead,  he 
was  alVaid  it  ivonid  scratch  yet ;  that  ahonld  we  in  any  sense  undertake  to  sell 
tiiose  landa,  the  purchasers  would  advanoc  npon  our  pretended  right,  they  wonld 
be  aniloUB  to  giun  the  poaecarion,  and  we  could  have  no  nnuraiiL-e  that  they 
would  not  atd'mpt,  or  even  eSect  it  by  fMoe  of  arma ;  and  thus  while  nu  the 
(jroudd  of  Dur  pretended  right,  the  purchasers  may  be  e»tirpoling  Ihnse  inbabilanfs. 
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afatktiiii,  a  inoral,  or  politictil  <IdI7,  and  in  few  words  atteoiplcd  to  >hDW  Ihal  it 
ooald  be  neilher. 

Mr.  Goodrich,  of  Hanlijrd.  Tiro  qnatioiu  arise  on  the  nibjeot  in  dubate 
"  One  whether  anji  apprapria^on  be  expedient,"  the  other  "  whether  the  sj^ro- 
piation  now  mnde  be  the  inoBt  beneficial." 

On  Ifaeae  qnrnioos  1  will  niggest  those  ooDaiderationi  thai  to  me  appear  im- 
portant tor  right  dctermioatjaf). 

Tbe  appropriatkHi  it  repreaeDtfd  M  Aetoaaiorj  to  the  wisdom  o(  fiitnre  Legin- 
latnra  ;  no  neh  oanatroctim  oao  be  biilj  imidied  bom  (he  mcamre*.  We  am 
br  from  imaginuig,  that  saaMediug  aiembiio  will  be  \em  wne,  than  post. 

Bj  the  nwdvo  in  qneBtioa,  a  prodnclive  fund  ww  oootfim plated,  the  principal 
to  be  ktpt  entire,  and  the  int«T(«t  applied  to  objecta  useful  lo  all  our  citiuina. 

la  mch  an  catabliahiiicnt  expedient,  ^t'ithoat  it  or  a  aimilar  operation,  the 
moBc;  ooold  not  be  productive.  It  mnat  remain  in  the  treamrf  rabjcct  to  the 
Drdon  of  the  Legislature,  and  to  partial  arran^meota  tram  time  to  time,  la 
that  «BSe  wontd  not  partionlar  and  local  interest*  oilen  gorem  in  its  diquaition. 

Do<c  not  experieuoe  show  when  a  large  snrplna  of  money  ia  in  the  trcamrj', 
Bore  than  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  ordioarj'  eiigeooes  of  goverDmont  {  we  beeomc 
proportJDDably  liberal  in  onr  expenditnre*.  ApplioatioBa  fn  glanta  incresse,  and 
more  eaalj  aaooeed.  Sneh  «  stole  of  the  Treaaory  eSeota  all  ib»  departoicnts 
of  goirenmient  If  we  had  a  miUioa  «f  dtdlaia  in  poaearion,  anAmded  aod  imap- 
propriated.  Mold  we  be  awe  that  the  nlarioa  of  our  offioers  woald  mA  be 
•dtanoed  beyond  an  adequate  oompesaation,  and  our  aril  hat  cxpenace  increaaed. 
The  gentleman  from  Der4>f  soys  "  other  Slates,  especially  New  York,  pc«e«s 
large  rereaaes."  What  >i  the  oonseqneiioe  of  the  want  here  of  a  similar  applica- 
tiea,  aantem[dated  by  (be  reaolTe,  will  the  inhabitants  on  this  State  luffijr  on  a 
DCanparMon,  wiUi  theite,  in  reqiect  lo  information  or  maimore.  Their  officers 
of  gorerament  lire  In  splendor  ;  while  loo  many  of  the  people  are  illiterate  ajid 
depTf^Kd.  Our  oitiuna  of  aU  ronka  are  dirtingmahed  for  simplicity  of  nuumera, 
kod  oseftil  information. 

Tleee  reasooa  oraiTmoe  me,  some  kind  of  appropriatlan  1«  neoenary.  It  is 
Hid,  "  the  meanire  ia  premelore  ;  the  land  on^t  to  be  otHiTerted  into  ntoaoy 
before  any  apprapriation  is  made." 

If  the  argnmcDla  urged  to  shew  the  neoessity  of  an  ^>pTopriation  ;  apply  with 
any  (Hce,  to  evince  that  point ;  it  it  obrioss  I  ^nk  they  a^y  with  like  force  in 
hTOT  of  an  appK-priation  befioe  the  call.  For  might  not  the  evils  lo  be  appre- 
hended from  a  oon-appn^iriatioii  of  (be  money  hr  a  length  of  lime,  abo  in  a 
d^Tee  take  place  on  ita  coming  inio  the  treaaory,  when  a  proviiiDn  is  made  fbr 
the  sale  of  the  lands,  whereby  the  Btate  ia  to  part  with  their  right  to  the  sc^l,  is 
it  not  wise  and  equitable  to  make  provision  lo  secure  lo  the  people  the  avails  of 
die  sale  by  an  appropriatKHi  for  their  benefit,  and  that  of  posterity.  Suppose 
instead  of  a  sale,  a  partition  of  the  lands  ahonld  be  thought  most  advisable — 
either  to  lovnu  or  societies.  Can  any  peraon  sey.a  aeqneetration  of  it,  or  the 
avails,  if  ever  sold  for  certain  valuable  purposes,  might  not  with  propriety  be  made 
at  tiie  Bsme  lime — where  lathe  difivreocej  is  not  the  sale  and  appropriaUon  a 
more  easy  and  practieable  partition  and  dMribntion  cl  the  avails  ot  the  lauds 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  State. 

If,  as  some  imagine,  no  appropriation  oC  public  monies  by  on  A^Kmbly  is  en 
bifringement  of  the  rif^ts  of  their  anooeesors  ;  how  can  any  public  fond  or  appro- 
priation be  made  fiir  a  longer  period  than  the  oontinnanoe  of  the  powers  c^  the 
Legialalure  by  whom  they  were  established. 

A  more  plausible  argument  ia  advanoed,  "llutthsAnembly  who  appnq)riated 
the  monies  ooold  not  know  the  ftitnre  intereata  and  eiigenoes  of  the  State  when 
the  money  siionld  bo  received." 

They  had  competent  infbrroation  to  determine,  that  it  would  be  most  benefidst 
for  the  oommnnlty  to  appropriate  the  avails  of  the  land  to  some  general  object 
wherein  all  of  the  pres^'ul  and  sueoesaive  generations  would  be  inlcreelcd  ;  and 
were  also  oompeb^nl  lo  lelect  the  meet  proper  object.  To  them  the  improvement 
of  present  and  future  gcneralions  in  useful  hnowledee,  and  in  the  duties  ti  publio 
and  privets  life,  appcarod  matters  of  the  tint  coniideration. 

Is  the  approprintion  made  for  those  put^WHOS  the  most  beoefiuiat  t  The  qnes- 
tion  is  often  asked,  "  Why  ore  the  people  ti  Couueclieut  the  meet  free,  and  also 
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the  moat  ob«li(4it  b>  Isw  of  att  thi>  people  knowD  to  m  I"  The  annrer  onl- 
mooly  givpD  ia,  tlii^y  ate  tnnM  enlighkiied  utd  Tirtooae.  "  AVliy  sra  they  tfa« 
moat  enijghlcued  and  Tirtnoai  I"  1 1  ia  owing  (a  the  dril,  aocis],  and  religiona 
institations  wisely  lurmcd  by  onr  aoaatton,  and  •inoe  protected  and  patnHui«l. 
Among  there  our  corporationa  are  of  dngiitar  utility,  countica  for  the  eaay  ad- 
inloiitnitioD  of  joatice,  and  tmma  for  the  njanagement  of  their  immediate 
coDcema,  To  Boeiotiee  and  Icner  OMnmnniliva  ia  cnminittDd  the  nravd  tmat 
of  edoealion,  and  inatniction  of  ail,  young  and  old.  A  govenunent  ao  ornniicd 
eaacntially  di-pcnda  on  a  general  difltaion  of  knowledge  and  Tiitoooa  habit* ; 
attpntkm  haa  ever  been  piud  with  na  to  Ihaae  ofajeota,  and  to  the  happjr  effeCU 
of  that  patronage  it  ia  owing  Chat  in  thia  State  the  paindpla  of  order  co-tqierate 
with  thoBc  of  liberty, 

Tlio  dettgn  th«n  of  the  appropriation  ia  of  the  higheit  oooaeqaence  to  aoctety ; 
H  being  to  aid  those  oomniunttiea  ot  all  religkna  denominaluaia  on  whoa  ia 
deToJTcd  the  blpaainga  of  inatrrictioD. 

It  IB  remarked,  "  thnt  thia  aid  ia  nnneceaHuy;  that  the  eipcoae  ia  now  cheer- 
tbHy  borae  by  the  people."  Snppoae  it  b  bome  with  eqnal  eheerfdhicaa  aa  other 
pnblic  eipenaea  in  proportioa  to  their  ability ;  bnt  i*  it  not  known,  that  bnrdeua 
of  thia  kind  are  the  moat  heavy  of  any  oa  oar  dtimia,  and  doeatwt  policy  diotale 
to  afford  them  aid  in  thia  reapeot,  In  pref^irenoe  to  any  other  t^eot  of  oar 

How 

Nothing  ia  granted  to  the  nlert^ ;  they  are  to  be  choaen  by  the  poqile ;  th«r 
cantractB  made  with  them — and  by  them  to  be  paid ;  from  whenea  then  la  (hi* 
Independence  and  elt^tjon  to  ariae  ;  if  I  oonld  entertain  andl  an  apprehenaton  1 
ahouJd  conaider  the  object  aa  ooaeloaiTe  ;  bat  (here  ia  no  rational  groand  for  fear; 
we  are  told  also  "  of  priestly  nomination  and  clerioal  naorpation  recorded  in 
blatory  ;"  there  ia  no  affinity  in  the  caaea.  In  the  coontriea  referred  to,  the  right 
of  preecDtation  of  the  incumbent  to  the  miniaterial  office  waa  in  aome  patron  or 
lord,  an  opprcaaivo  qntem  of  tithee  «t]ppor(ed  the  (dergy,  and  oiTil  povera  and 
ofEoea  were  annexed,  ia  there  anything  of  that  kind  with  na!  We  may  dimiiai 
oar  fean  in  thia  particolHr. 

It  ia  nrgcd  aa  a  rcsaon  agsinat  the  meaaora,  "  that  it  plaoea  peraraa  onder 
penally  not  to  change  their  religiooa  eentinienta."  A  like  objection  may  be 
mode  Ggainat  every  tmpforemont  of  religions  aociety  end  oonneetion.  What  ia 
ncoeaaary  to  the  orierly  and  happy  atHte  erf'  theae  oommimiCiea  oan  not  be  ooo- 
aidercd  as  holding  out  ainialer  or  improper  motiTea. 

It  ia  with  some,  I  find,  a  anfGoient  reason  for  a  repeal  of  the  reaalTe  "  thatm- 
eaainaa  ia  excited  ;  I  dont  know  the  degree  or  extent  of  the  diaguietude  ;  to  me, 
however,  it  ia  not  a  anflieient  gronnd  for  an  immediate  repeaL  How  ofben  has 
public  diwatjnlhctlnn  been  oocaaioDed  by  the  best  niesaores  on  Iheir  first  adoption, 
when  aflensarda  they  become  univcraally  aatiabctoty,  mieapprehenaion,  and  niia- 
TFprenentution  often  for  a  ehort  aeaaon  prejudice  the  public  mind,  but  on  diepaa- 
aionole  inquiry  and  sober  reflection  it  delerminea  right.  If  when  a  (air  <^ipoMunity 
ia  given  fbrtho  mcoaore  to  be  nndenitoud,ditaatia&atian  ooDtinneethe  repeal  may 
take,  now  it  is  not  ncccsiary,  and  cun  answer  no  guod  purpose. 

Mr.  Kliioh  Hubbard,  of  Middletown,  nbaerred.  That  the  bill  oontomplated  a 
repeal  of  laat  October  A  ct,  appropriating  the  aTsila  of  the  Western  territory  (or 
the  aupport  of  the  Gospel  Ministry  and  Sehoolg  of  Education  in  thia  Stale,  that  Ibe 
arpiments  of  the  gentlemen  in  &vor  of  the  prearait  bill,  and  against  the  appro- 
priation, were  principally  contained  in  three  objeotiona,  one  of  them  ia  in  the 
distribution  and  application  of  the  money,  ivhioh  the  gentlemen  say  ia  inaunnouul- 
ablc,  to  be  eqnally  divided  amongat  the  narrow  ordera,  to  him  these  difljoallica  do 
not  appear  ao  great,  they  were  nvire  in  imaglnalioo  tlian  in  reality.  lie  believed 
that  an  exact  and  just  diatribntjon  might  be  made  of  tbe  money  without  any  kind 
of  diflioulty.  It  was  in  this,  as  in  all  other  occurrenoca  of  life,  that  anticipated 
evils  were  greater  than  real  ones ;  an  other  objection  is,  that  the  appropriation, 
if  it  takes  efiret.  will  make  the  clerfty  of  thia  ^te  self  important,  and  independent 
of  the  pcflplc  of  their  aocictim,  nnd  that  Ihcy  will  ncgtect  Ibeir  duly,  &c.  Thia  objec- 
tion to  the  appropriation  he  thought  ill  (trnnded,  aa  the  monvy  ia  wit  given  to  the 
clergy,  bnt  to  the  several  eccleai»ilj«al  aocietiea,  for  them  to  iinpmve  for  the  par 
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poK  of  hiring  cuch  iikd  a*  Ihey  jAeaae,  both  fbr  preachcn  nnd  atatcsiaeD.  If  it 
Bioka  any  body  importaDt,  it  miut  be  tha  BocivCie* ;  they  buve  Ihe  money.  Sod 
vill  feel  their  impmrtuux  and  look  onl  for  able  ttwolicn,  au3  einpluy  nose  but 
■nob  u  they  cIicxhc.  It  ia  id  this,  as  Ln  all  other  biuincn  In  lifi;,  tbe  man  who 
hat  ud  pays  money  for  laborera,  oan  alway*  haie  the  bt'sl  workmen,  and  will 
employ  oone  hut  rauh  as  pleases  him.  It  will  be  a  Mimnliu  to  infttniotu  sentlo- 
meii  to  eii{![age  in  the  miniMry.  The  appropiiation '  lays  tliu  ■ueit'ty  undur  no 
disability  in  settling  or  dlsohariiinf;  tbeir  preaohen,  bat  un  the  other  hand,  it 
girea  them  importanee,  and  pais  them  on  higher  ground.  Ad  othtr  objection 
the  i^Qtlemiin  make*  to  the  apprnpriatioD  is,  that  it  will  hurry  tha  rale  oT  the 
lauds.  This  objectifHi,  be  observed,  hod  toon  weight,  and  he  belioTcd  operated 
mure  substantially  in  the  miods  at  the  poopke  d  thii  StAtti  agaimt  the  appiy^iria- 
tioa  than  all  others,  fbr  himself  be  believed  tlie  present  a  very  onopportone  time 
to  sell  these  land»«— that  be  vaa  in  favor  of  the  appropriation,  and  against  the 
prescmt  bill,  and  now  moved,  that  the  farther  conaideratiDn  of  it  might  be  pot- 
polled  until  tha  house  shonld  take  up  a  bill  then  on  the  table,  contemplating  a 
Btupession  of  Ihe  oommilteee  powers  relative  to  the  sale  of  those  lands.  It  wat 
his  iri^  that  the  bill  under  omsideration  might  not  be  hurried  through ;  the 
Anembly  in  October  next  will  have  the  same  power  of  repealing  the  Act  that  we 
now  have  and  herenfter,  be  wished  it  might  sUnd  for  the  present,  and  until  the 
good  people  of  this  State  might  have  opportunity  lo  eiamine  the  principles  on 
which  the  appropriation  was  mads,  and  get  a  fair  onderetanding  of  the  biuinesa, 
when  they  had,  he  should  oheerfnlly  acqnieace  in  their  decision. 

Mr.  Abraham  Picrsra,  of  Killin^orth.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise,  sir,  to  make 
wane  remsiks  relative  to  the  oondiiot  of  the  Legislature  in  October  last,  as  the 
member  from  Utehfield  soggcsted  tiiat  the  Act  of  appropriation  in  qnestion  was 
pasaod  in  too  much  haste— 3  havo  no  rem^nbranoe,  sir,  that  the  membors  in 
bvor  of  the  Aot,  ever  hastened  the  business,  or  objeeled  to  any  pae^xwemcat 
which  the  opposer*  wished.  It  waa  laid  in  ^nt  as  early  in  the  session  as  the 
present  bill,  and  was  not  passed  till  more  than  half  a  week  later  in  the  seasioa 
it  now  is  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  moat  of  tbe  debal<s  were  on  a  bill  which 
proposed  the  whole  avails  of  Mid  lands  lo  go  to  llie  societiea,  to  bo  applied  to  the 
support  of  Uioir  mlnistoia  or  preaohen  of  the  Gospel,  oxoept  where  they  had 
(Aher  funds,  in  wbich  ease  the  surplus  waa  to  be  applied  to  (he  support  of  schools, 
and  to  make  a  division  on  a  oertain  list ;  this  was  objectionable,  and  after  the 
house  hadponed  the  first  pBragrapb,  aoommittoe  waa  appointed,  ooosistlng  partly 
<i(  uiembera  in  lavor  of  the  bill,  and  partly  of  the  oppoaers,  whonaturally  agreed  to 
lay  in  tbe  bill  which  passed,  as  that  directed  a  part  to  go  to  the  support  of  schods, 
■od  Ihe  division  was  left  to  a  future  period ;  which  removed  Ihe  principal  objections 
which  had  been  made.  However,  there  unexpectedly  ameo  objections  tothepan- 
inj(of  the  bill,  and  those  in  Ihp  opposition  proposed  lo  lay  over  to  the  next  Assembly, 
tn  soe  what  the  opinion  uf  the  people  w<niid  be  ;  this  was  objected  to  by  some  in 
£tvor  •rf  ihe  Act,  bat  they  miCnifesled  a  willingness  lo  postpone  it  till  the  next 
Tuesday,  which  was  not  seconded  by  those  in  the  appropriation— couseqaently 
As  qnesL^  was  put  and  the  )m11  passed. 

And,  sir,  this  was  nut  a  new  subject,  lor  a  proposal  for  Ihe  same  a{q>ropriB- 
tiiMi  hod  been  before  the  Anembly  at  the  Oclober  session  the  two  preceding 
yew*. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  member  from  Redding  wishes  to  reserve  those  moittc* 
■napprupriated,  for  pnrposes  which  tlic  people  would  not  cuostnt  to  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  by  a  tai.  Thia,  1  think,  would  be  very  ill  policy,  for  the  interest  of  a 
ftand  will  be  steady  and  permancot,  and  it  is  much  wiser  to  apply  it  lo  the  pur- 
pose of  instroclion,  which  will  always  remain  as  uxpcntive,  and  as  nceeasary  aa  at 
Ihe  present  time.  I  am  not  cunviooed  that  the  people,  who  are  well  inliirmed  on 
the  subject,  are  dissotislMd  wllh  the  present  appn^rialion,  fur  the  treenien  of  this 
btato  gi-nerally  jdiIkc  judiciooidy,  and  when  by  tliia  grant  each  of  the  tmaictics 
have  their  share  of  the  annual  interest  secured,  it  is  not  lo  be  presumed,  that 
they  have  so  oontemptable  an  iden  of  Ihair  own  abilities  to  manage  their  own 
roouiea,  as  to  wish  iho  Leeislnluro  to  rcp<!at  the  Act,  and  thereby  lake  tha 
fnonii'*  bai^k  inio  tfat-ir  mtn  huuds,  to  use  Rir  paitial  purpuK*.  in  which  perhups 
they  would  rt^tiive  l.tlli;  or  mi  b>  netit.  Kvrn  those  towns  who  luivu  instructed 
their  mciub'.-rs,  havu  gtiKTully  oii'y  JiivcleU  them  to  use  all  prudent  uclbuds  to 
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pKTCDt  the  HH  from  being  carriet!  into  eff«7l.  Now,  sir,  !■  tliis  ■  prnJenl 
method  f  I  thriil[|iiot.  If  when  the  monism  rcowTed,  tbere  should  be  found 
great  diffieoHic*  in  applj'in;^  pntt  of  it  to  the  support  of  the  Cfnipel,  and  the  peopla 
Bhonld  bo  p-ni.'mlly  avcree  lo  it ;  I  do  not  wi»h  the  erant  to  be  onraidered  abeo- 
lutcly  irrevocable.  But  it  would  be  maeh  more  prnaent  than  to  aj^lj"  it  to  Mme 
Whar  permanent  use,  which  would  srcurB  it  all  to  the  people,  Jhno  to  take  it  out  of 
their  hands  at  tills  time.  Or  if  its  bein^  absolutely  pemiasent  abould  be  thoDRfat 
Ineipediont,  if  llie  LfRislature  should  then  rewrve  a  right,  on  BOme  very  eiti«- 
ordinary  cmerpvnev^  a  nertain  proportion  of  the  members  of  both  honsea  eonenr- 
ring  In  opinion,  to  jirert  the  ialcrcBt  to  a  diSbrent  purpose  durtni;  its  continnaDm, 
it  would  be  more  prudent,  and  leas  likely  to  glTB  oneaainc™  to  the  people,  than  to 
ha»e  the  money  wholly  unapproprinted.  But  further,  sir,  the  Act  of  sppropria- 
tion  contemplates  a  plan  wholly  new,  and  untried  in  the  christian  world  ;  that  in, 
from  the  interfst  of  a  fund,  to  give  some  aaaistance  to  the  soeietirs,  in  defraying 
the  eipenses  of  a  pnaichod  Rwpel,  thereby  tending  lo  perpctOBte  those  important 
tiioral  instniGlions — and  at  the  same  b'ma  avoiding  the  ill  consequences  vf  aitab- 
iishing  one  mode  of  worship  in  prefertnec  to  onotlier  ;  or,  of  making  Ihc  clergy 
1(1*  dependent  on  llio  people  of  their  ohai^.  On  a  subject  of  Ihis  importance,  it 
ia  Dot  strange  if  the  minds  of  the  people  are  somewhat  agitated,  but  I  think  il 
wouM  be  a  very  imprudent  step  to  repiqJ  tile  Act  before  they  hare  an  opportunity 
to  know  the  design  of  it ;  for  who  ean  lell  but  the  people,  on  full  eonsidi-ration  ol' 
thesnbjeot,  mi^CdifRThiopnionfhHn  the  gentleman  from  Litcbfleld,  who  thinka 
die  Act  had  its  foundation  in  nothing  but  fblly  and  weakness, 

Mr.  Edmonds,  of  Newtown,  observed,  That  he  hod  no  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of 
the  gentleman  (Mr.  Pearson)  who  had  last  spoken,  and  who  had  brooglit  fcirward 
Blid  proiecnteil  the  bill  mnking  the  appropriation  with  snch  unremitting  leal.  TtiB 
argnmenta  be  hod  used  had  undoubledTy  convinced  his  own  mind,  but  they  had 
by  no  means  the  aame  inflnenoe  upon  him.  TTie  gentleman  argues  the  appro- 
priation is  at  anytime  revocable  by  the  Aaaembly  if  they  judge  il  expedient; 
ounaequentlj  no  danger  can  arise  fWmi  the  ccoitinuance  of  the  Act  under  eon- 
■ideratioD.  If  this  position  be  true,  it  affords  an  ailment  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Act  for  the  appropriation,  in  this  view  of  it,  is  a  mere  nullity,  and  sfibrds  no  secu- 
rity whatever  to  the  treasury,  against  the  application  of  the  money  to  parfial 
pnrpoacs,  and  other  mt9chi(]&  which  it  was  intended  to  guard  against ;  bat  the 
treunry  wilt  stilt  be  subject  lo  be  drained  by  this  or  any  niture  sssembly,  in  the 
aamo  manner  as  if  no  appropriation  bad  been  made.  The  continuance  of  the  Act 
then,  wifti  this  oonslruction,  could  answer  no  purpose  but  to  irritate  and  diBtnrb 
the  people.  For  mj-aelf,  I  view  the  appropriation  under  consideration  in  a  dist- 
ent point  of  light.  It  is  lo  attach  itself  lo  the  objects  of  the  granl,  in  sucli  manner 
H  to  become  altft^lher  in^vocablo  upon  the  principles  of  justice.  For  instance, 
a  schoolmnslcr  is  hired,  a  meeting-house  built,  or  a  ministor  scllled,  by  a  poor 
society,  relying  upon  the  strength  of  this  promised  aid.  Should  the  onclnblj 
then  nnderlake  on  any  emergency,  lo  revoke  the  appropriation,  this  does  niA  re- 
voke the  contract  mudo  by  the  society  to  pay  their  minister,  or  maMer ;  they  are 
subjected  to  bankruptcy  and  ruin,  and  left  to  groan  nnder  burdens  and  mBchieTs 
Into  which  they  have  been  betrayed  by  tlie  Stato.  The  appropriation,  therefore, 
having  once  attached  itwlf  to  ita  object,  it  can  never  bo  revoked  consistent  with 
justioc,  honor,  and  (iiith  of  the  State. 

It  has  been  observed,  the  propriety  nf  the  sale  of  the  lands  can  not  come  into 
consideration  in  this  questiiHi.  The  Act  of  appropriotior  wmtemplates  the  dis- 
po^lion  of  the  interest  of  the  avails  of  those  lands,  which  necenarily  implies  a 
sole,  or  otherwise  the  Act  must  be  wholly  inoperative.  I  will  then  consider  this 
question  Dpon  the  idea  that  the  lands  are  already  sold,  and  the  money  in  Eict  in 
the  treasury.  In  this  ciwe  what  would  be  proper  to  be  done  I  To  deterroine 
this,  we  must  consider  all  the  present  eiigencea  of  the  Slate — and  make  such  db- 
piHtions  aa  justice,  policy,  and  the  stato  of  religions  societies  require.  Justice 
should  clium  our  finrt  attention.  There  is  a  debt  of  about  lin,OMl.  now  dne  from 
this  State.  The  grants  for  the  enoourageraent  of  useful  manuftttnrcp,  &o.,  remain 
still  to  bo  paid.  TTie  Comptroller  has  rcporU-d  Ihe  necessity  of  an  immediate  tax 
to defrsy  governmental  cupenses :  letthesedemandsbefirstsalisSed.  .Insticesnd 
common  honesty  »cf|uire  it.  When  the  demands  of  justice  are  satiirfied,  let  the 
residue,  logeiher  with  the  balaneo  doe  from  the  Cuitcd  States,  be  plaucd  on  in- 
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lei«*[  ia  the  public  fiiads  for  the  on  oT  the  Slvif ,  to  be  colloJ  out  ae  oecanon 
may  oSIt,  this  wouM  be  policy,  unlun  the  slate  of  •chooli  aai  I'eligious  nocietiea 
require  the  iinnK-diati:  aid  uf  guvemuieut.  I  agree  that  ttiu  uvpport  of  Kjhoole  ■■ 
every  wej  iniporlant.  How  ii  the  itate  of  ich«>lil  I«  ihuro  a  single  parieh,  is 
there  >  eingle  child  in  the  State  dislitute  uf  Ihe  prlvilcgi.'a  cf  a  school  I  Are  not 
the  people  ut  largo  bi'tter  instruotcd,  better  infbnned,  and  has  not  lliis  Slate  pro- 
dacud  a*  pumy  iCariied  mea  oa  nay  >5tale  in  the  Union  t  I  believe  it  will  not  bs 
denied.  How  li  it  nilh  rctigiona  aouictiea  T  Let  u*  appeal  to  our  own  aiporicDCe  ) 
aak  Btrangen  nbotruv-il  through  the  Slate  )  is  there  a  li  ogle  town,  u  there  a  ni^te 
parub  unprovidod  with  a  deaent  hoOKi  for  publio  worship  ?  Aro  they  in  general 
falling  into  dituse,  oitd  going  into  decay!  Is  not  the  reverse  the  caMa!  Are 
they  not  fur  the  most  part  in  a  pruaperoua  and  Houriohing  cutiditiou,  sod  well 
aoppUed  with  preacbeiB,  cioepting  in  a  few  inatoncea,  aod  Ihoee  owing  to  soma 
paiiionlar  diffienlliea  lately  oruen,  and  whicb  will  no  doubt  be  speedily  remedied  t 
Are  nut  the  clergy  in  general,  and  their  faniilica,  is  atllncnce?  They  are. 
Where  then  ia  the  neocmty  (or  thii  very  eitraiirdinary  nieHBure  at  tlii*  particular 
time  J  We  have  not  yet  received  this  money,  when  wo  shall,  what  the  earn  will 
be,  and  what  the  eiigenoy  of  the  Statu  under  all  circumiCanCLe  muy  then  require, 
without  the  ipirit  of  prophecy,  ia  impceaible  lo  be  known.  In  the  late  war,  wo 
imiled  in  the  oame  canee,  risked  our  all  in  the  aome  bark,  agreed  to  bear  the 
burdcna,  and  almre  the  advantagca  equally.  Fairfield,  New  London,  and  other 
towDi  were  particularly  Bofilren.  Jugtice  n-aa  due  to  them.  JIad  the  appropria- 
tion before  thai  time  been  made,  we  ahould  have  had  nu  r^.'aourees  to  make  Ihe 
■uSerera  good,  but  by  adding  new  taxca  to  the  dittresees  then  fell  by  the  people  i 
We  are  now  tbrealened,  perhaps  on  Ihe  eve  of  another  war.  l^oropo  is  <Mti- 
vnlsed,  our  aoa-port  towns  may  be  subjected  again  lo  destmction.  Justice  may 
again  be  due,  aud  ought  we  notto  preeorve  the  meani  to  render  it  I  If  we  make 
the  approprintion  we  shall  have  no  resources  left  but  taxes ;  and  may  be  again  in 
the  melancholy  situation  wo  have  already  experienced.  Afraid  lo  listen  to  the 
voice  of  jOBlice  when  entreated  by  our  areditora,  for  fear  of  eetabliidiing  a  precedent 
and  encouraging  application  for  relief. 

Mr.  E^onda,  further  remarked.  It  bad  been  repeatedly  observed,  that  the  op- 
pit^riotjon  ''  is  milhing  more  than  giving  the  money  to  ourselves."  What  ja  the 
nature  of  this  extraordinary  gift !  Who  is  it  that  gives,  and  how  is  it  givenl 
The  assembly  take  »  propeily  in  which  every  individual  ia  entitled  to  his  share, 
and  bestow  it  hucit  npun  the  owners  with  this  comfortable  condition  annexed  to  it, 
that  they  nor  their  heirs,  be  their  distresses  what  they  may,  shall  never  touch  a 
penny  (^  Ihe  principal.  If  the  Assembly  should  lake  my  horse  or  cow  away  from 
me,  sell  it,  aod  permit  me  to  receive  the  interoM,  would  this  be  considered  oi  a 
kindness,  ai  a  gift  lo  me  I  If  so,  then  the  appropriation  may  be  considered  as  a 
gift  ij  the  people  to  thcmselvea. 

Bui,  sir,  I  was  njqwaed  lo  Ihe  approprlntloa  in  the  Gnt  instance,  and  am  atill 
opposed  to  it  aa  it  reopecta  religion,  &om  a  firm  persnasion,  that  even,  if  the 
money  was  beatowud  upon  ns  by  a  gift  from  heaven,  it  never  couM  be  dlitrib- 
uted  m  the  munabr  contemplated  by  the  act,  oo  as  to  give  satisfaction ;  but  that 
it  would  have  a  direct  tendency  to  eicita  jealousies,  orealo  difterences,  and  lo  dis- 
turb Ihe  present  peaoe,  order,  and  happiness  of  societies  ;  and  in  the  end  produce 
the  very  mischieAi  it  was  originally  intended  to  remedy. 

Mr.  Moeoley,  ofllartford.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with  ((real  diffidenoe  .1  make 
any  observations  on  Ihe  quc?stion,  especially  after  the  subject  has  boen  ao  fully  dis- 
CDSsed  by  the  Ingenious  gentlemen  who  have  preoeded  mo.  The  great  importance 
of  the  subject,  makte  it  my  duty  to  assign  the  reasons  of  my  opinion,  and  in  doing 
it,  I  shall  undeuvor  to  avind  repetition  whore  Iboaa  reasons  have  already  been 
ofiurcd  to  oar  oonsiderntion  by  others,  and  to  exorcise  tbe  some  condor  whidi  baa 
ao  agreeably  marked  the  disuussion.  The  bill  before  us  leads  to  two  iuquiriea; 
Ent,  whetlier  any  appropriation  of  the  monies  arising  on  tlic  sole  of  the  Wi.'stcnt 
territory  ought  to  he  model  Secondly,  whether  the  one  already  odopUid  is  the 
best  that  con  be  devised  i  On  the  first  article  let  as  mqnirc  what  would  bo  the 
probable  consequi.'noe  of  a  very  largo  sum  lying  in  the  public  treasury  without 
appropriation  ?  I  answer,  It  would  probably  be  spplled  lo  improper  objects,  and 
thus  be  lost  to  the  community  al  large ;  its  tendency  would  be  direct  to  destroy 
lliiAC  moiiuui  and  habits  (^  eounomy  so  neceesary  in  all  publio  as  well  as  private 
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•fUn  I  it  woa\3  pruJace  a  bonefbl  iDflncnGe  on  morak ;  U  wonlrl  cxhib.t  to  ptlb)-<: 
view  the  moat  allnrin^  temptstioo  lu  frnnduleet  prsGlicei,  and  (hcve  prndrocs 
wootd  be  ponlinnBlly  exereieed  in  ntlonipta  to  open  tha  doom  o(  the  Trawnry. 
Has  not  the  consuuil  experionco  of  tbh  XcgialatDre  tanglit  tbcm  that  the  ninre 
money  there  is  in  ibc  in.'aaur]'  tlie  more  nnmormu  sro  tho  applicatlcmi  Ibr  granti 
of  every  description  ;  snd  niny  I  not  add  without  impeaching  tho  wisdom  of  in- 
tegrity of  lliis  hnmc,  tliat  in  such  eireumBtnnoc*  thtre  are  more  improper  gmnla, 
and  1«  attention  to  economy  ?  Among  the  unmereaa  applicatiomi  made  to  lhr> 
numerous  Atscmbly  during  a  sliort  seiHon,  it  is  {mpce«b1c  chnt  each  claim  can  be 
oiearly  investifjnted  ;  each  aj^iioant  Btatee  his  ca»e  in  language  bi-st  adapted  to 
engage  the  allcnlion  and  exeite  the  pestBona  in  his  &Tor :  little  proof  is  produced 
and  httle  required.  Some  member  IVoin  the  Ttcinity  of  the  appliouit  stntcs  to  tha 
hone,  that  lie  believes  the  Acta  stated  in  the  petition  are  tm.;  and  the  rest  of  the 
members  from  (he  best  feelings  that  can  influence  tho  human  heail,  compasaion 
for  anpposed  distreH,  and  a  dispontion  to  distribute  ample  jaBtil^e,  grant  tha 
pn^er.  How  often  has  it  happened  that  they  have  afterwards  been  omvinced 
that  the  grant  waa  impn^ier  f  How  much  vrauld  >uch  applications,  and  such 
granls  increase  had  we  an  overflowing  treasury  t  and  while  the  most  undeserv- 
ing port  of  tha  oommunlty  wonld  reap  lis  benefita,  it  would  afford  no  relief  to 
the  people  at  large.  It  fullom,  then,  that  to  aecure  this  properly  for  the  equal 
benefit  of  all,  it  is  necesEnry  to  appropriate  it  before  it  reuchve  the  treanuy ;  and 
tha  L^alslura  asliie  constituted  goardinna  and  proleclora  of  it,  would  vioute  tha 
trust  oomraitted  to  tlit-m  by  ne^ccting  it. 

Let  us  now  inquire  whether  tbs  tnode  of  HpprrrprialJon  adopted  at  the  hat 
aeaaion  will  probaWy  operate  to  produoo  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  all  the  in- 
habitimts  of  this  Stale  7  Permit  me  on  thii  inquiry  to  ask  the  following  quesbona. 
Is  not  Counecliunt  considered  throngfaout  the  TTnion  aa  the  beat  nureery  therein 
of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  Morally  and  Religion?  Are  not  our  laws  and  oar 
policy  held  iu  the  highi-st  estimation  by  all  who  knowthemT  And  ia  not  tbia 
Stale  at  this  ruoment  coualdercd  tiy  all  the  Moada  of  the  general  govemmcnt  as 
the  main  pillar  in  tlie  Union  7 

Have  we  not  better  nuderatood,  maintained,  and  defended  the  true  principle* 
of  liberty  than  any  people  on  eajtb  7  Con  there  be  Ibund  in  any  other  conunonitjr 
nftire  wisdom,  more  order,  and  leas  bction,  and  more  informjition,  and  that  hi- 
fbrmation  so  generally  ditHised  among  all  claMca  of  men  7  I  tliink  wc  may, 
without  the  inSauuee  of  local  prejtidioe,  answer  all  thoae  qucstktna  'in  (iiTor  of 
tho  State.  These  advantages,  together  with  the  just  admin  istrat  ion  of  our  law^ 
have  produced  the  huhita  of  order,  industry,  and  economy,  in  consequence  of . 
which  we  now  enjoy  more  proaperity  and  happineaa  than  iiaa  ever  before  been 
reslized  by  any  other  people.  No  cause  can  be  nnigned  for  this  unpsrallcted 
prosperity  but  the  wiso  institutions  adopted  by  our  anoeato™,  and  the  eoDitanl  at- 
tention by  them  paid  to  the  important  objects  of  education,  morality,  and  religion- 
Good  morals  and  gi^neral  information  have  in  all  ages  and  all  communilira  been 
found  the  only  adequnU;  barrier  against  lyraraiy.     Remove  this  barrier,  and  tha 

fL-opte  bll  into  ignomncc  and  Giction,  and  ignoranoe  and  taotioc  are  death  to 
berty.  The  si'ourily  of  onr  Uberty,  the  principles  of  republicaniam,  and  the  con- 
tinuanec  of  our  prospority  depend  solely  on  a  persevering  a  (ten  rion  and  eneouragc- 
roenl  to  these  objeols.  From  a  ftill  conviction  of  the  truth  of  these  sentiments,  I 
am  clearly  of  ojnnion,  that  the  appropriation  of  the  intereet  of  this  property  a* 
adopted  by  the  Legisl.iture  lost  October,  is  calculated  to  give  to  all  the  inhnbitanta  of 
this  Slate  so  Inng  ae  it  exists,  the  greatest  ponible  bcneflt.  All  this  notwithstand- 
ing, I  ooufess  there  mi^hl  be  one  reason,  which  if  it  existed  would  induce  me  to  give 
my  vote  for  iJie  repeal  \  it  is  this.  Sir,  a  majonty  of  the  people,  after  cool  deliberate 
reltection  on  tho  auhjcct.  being  diasitiBlied  with  the  approprlalion.  This  preperty 
beloiiga  to  all  the  inhabiUmts  of  this  State,  to  be  by  them  enjoyed  in  proportion  to 
their  reepective  iisls.  The  object  of  tiie  appropriation  is  to  secure  the  property 
from  being  squandered,  and  to  agree  on  such  mode  of  using  and  improving  it  a* 
Is  mnat  fbr  their  odTantage  ;  when,  therefore,  a  majority  of  them  arc  on  due  re- 
Boclion,  agreed  as  to  such  mode,  their  wishes  oaght  to  be  gratified,  even  if  every 
member  of  the  IjCgiabiture  diould  be  of  opinion  they  had  mistaken  their  inlerpst, 
as  the  peace  of  andety  is  of  moeh  higher  impurtanoe  than  any  consideration  of 
propetty.    But  this  ought  not  to  bo  dona  soddcnly,  nor  until  the  legialature  baa 
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hare  ul»em»l  that  tliere  exiata  great  varmth  and  nnauiaen  on  Ibis  aubiect; 
thml  the  pcoplo  wish  for  the  repol.  I  hare  not  hoi  lufticient  evidcnoa  Ihat  tbis  ■* 
tnjo  ai  it  mpecU  the  Stale  at  Urge  ;  I  see  no  teaaoa  why  it  shuuld  bo ;  and  I 
hare  heard  no  objections  made  l»  ins  gentlemen  on  the  otiier  aide  againat  the  tp- 
propriatim,  which,  it  nndcratood,  oould  poaaibty  pnidace  thia  effeot.  It  then  the 
publio  mind  ia  infiamed  on  thia  lubjeet,  it  ia  an  nanatural  infiamniatioD,  a  forced 
warmth,  which  after  a  proper  time  tor  reflection  and  jual  iofonnation  will  aubaiile. 
]f  it  imO;  eiiila  the  probi^ility  ia,  that  tboae  who  are  ddI  the  beat  frieada  of  the 
people  have  enkindled  it.  A  republican  governineDt  ia  the  beet  that  has  everbeea 
doTiied  to  Eiieand  preserve  bappineia;  at  thcaaffte  time  it  is  irf  all  others  the  moat 
endangered  by  Action  \  dcaigning  and  mtriguing  men  have  there  mora  temptntiim 
Biid  more  opportunily  tu  work  la  advantage  ;  die  probability  that  the  uneasineaa 
aomplained  of  originates  Trom  undue  exertiima  to  prodnco  it  ia  a  strong  objection,  in 
my  mind,  agsinat  the  repeal  at  thia  time  ;  betbre  next  seHon  the  menibem  itf  this 
Asaeinbly,  and  ihey  all  appear  to  be  cool  and  candid  on  the  anhject,  will  have  op- 
portiinity  to  elate  to  tfa«r  conatitaeDts  fairly  the  argnmenta  •gaioit  and  ia  fiiror 
of  the  appropnalion,  and  to  discover  ir  there  be  any  alluupls  to  disturb  oar  tran- 
qnility  by  bias  repreBentatioDa  ;  if  after  this  there  ia  found  a  mnjorily  sgainat  the 
Act,  let  it  be  repealed  ;  bat  until  this  ia  done,  I  have  another  objection  againn 
the  repeal,  ll  is  the  impreaaoD  which  a  repeal  at  this  time  would  make  on  tin 
publio  mind,  of  the  innliibllity  of  goremment.  The  individual  who  ia  continnally 
changing  his  opialonii  and  partuln  ia  viewed  with  contempt,  and  tnialed  by  no 
cms — to  make  a  hiw  ons  annon  and  repeal  it  the  neit,  forever  leaseos  the  dignity 
of  government,  and  thongh  it  may  be  neocwlry,  it  ia  always  unfortunate.  Steadi- 
ntas,  Grmneas,  and  coniinteDey  in  your  proceedinga  will  inaure  respect  and  con- 
fidence, while  a  contrary  chvaoter  wilt  desKoy  your  iiduence,  and  render  ercry 

Mr.  Payne,  of  Canterbury,  said  he  wogld  not  altmnpt  to  enler  fully  into  the 
gODtlemsa's  arguments  on  the  one  nde  and  on  the  other,  wilh  respect  to  the  bill 
now  under  coniude ration,  at  oa  late  an  hour  of  the  debate  ;  byt  would  make  a  fenr 
obiervationa  on  Ibe  gentleman's  argnment  from  Eortfiffd,  who  upAe  ngainat  it. 
1  am  of  a  diffiireul  ojnnlon  said  he  from  that  genllemau ;  I  believe  It  ia  better 
policy  fbr  this  Stale,  ur^any  other  States  to  have  their  treasury  wirll  furnished  wlSi 
moQtea,  to  answer  Ihe  varioua,  and  occoaional  demands  which  may  be  made  on 
the  Slate,  bnt  by  all  means  we  ooght  to  be  just  before  we  attempt  to  be  generous  i 
we  ought  td  make  provinon  and  pay  the  now  many  eiOBliDg  claims  od  Ihii  Stota. 
I  conceive,  further,  that  Ihe  genUeman's  fears  and  q>)Hvhension8  with  respect  to 
Ihe  monies  being  safe  in  our  treasury  are  groundless ;  I  Bhould,  for  my  part,  Iwr* 
no)  the  least  ooncem  or  doubt  in  my  mind  of  intnuting  to  the  wisdom  of  this  or 
any  fnlnre  leglslatare  of  ibjs  Slate  the  management  (/  ons  or  even  ten  millions  of 
dollars  for  our  politics]  parpoeeS'  Further,  it  is  impoliUc  to  ^propriale  the  avvls 
of  those  Unds  anlil  Ibey  are  sold,  (or  we  know  not  what  they  may  amoDnl  to  as 
has  been  well  observed  by  Btane  gentlemen  in  &vor  of  the  bill ;  but,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  the  present  ia  not  an  uf^xirtnne  lime  to  make  aole  of,  or  sn  appn^rialion 
of  lbs  svaila  of  ihose  western  lands,  fbr  two  reasonai  Gret,  Ihey  are  now  inhabited 
by  numerous  tribes  of  bostlle  Indian*  now  at  open  war  with  the  Uuiled  Slates  { 
of  course  they  will  not  adl  for  so  high  a  price  aa  ihey  necosarily  would,  if  petM 
was  established  with  (he  natives.  Another  reason,  sir,  is,  Euh^is  now  involved 
in  a  war  at  the  close  of  which,  let  it  termiDate  either  in  favor  of  liberty  or  despot- 
ism, doubtless  there  will  be  large  emigratiotis  to  this  country,  of  course  vrill  much 
enbaDoe  the  value  of  thoae  lands.  FurUier,  it  appears  to  me  that  appropriating 
those  monies  for  the  support  of  the  gospel  ministry,  those  of  every  denomination  of 
cliristiaos  would  manifestly  work  inJDstioe  ;  for  there  are  some  of  that  denomin- 
ation who  are  wise  enough  of  themselves  to  need  no  jnstmclors,  or  in  other  worda 
miuisters,  but  do  carry  on  paUic  worship  among  themselves,  I  mean  Ihose  com- 
monly called  QoolieTB  ;  and  a  sect  whoperlinp*  practice  as  much  morality  as  many 
do  who  hire  public  teachers  ;  I  might  menlioD  Jews,  and  the  Mohammedans ;  of 
the  two  former  class  of  people,  vh.,  Quakers  and  Jetcs,  we  have  them  in  this 
Stal«,  and  posnbly  some  of  the  Ullcr  descriplion,  who  oerlaiuly  have  sn  eiiDiit 
right  to  thnr  part  of  the  monies  arising  from  the  sale  of  those  Innda ;  but  in  (he 
pr«aeBt  mode  they  Mn  receive  no  bvneSt  ihcn4him,  so  far  as  it  goes  to  tlie 
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■uppra't  of  tlie  nronliip  of  chriMJuu,  ul  mid  b«ftn«,  dtoDgli  of  eT«7  denonii  nation. 
liai,  nr,  I  have  itiU  a  further  objection  to  the  sppropriation,  st  lewt  tu  that  p»t 
of  it,  whicfa  gaet  to  iho  anpporl  li  tha  ciergy  in  psnicuUr,  not  that  I  am  an  enemjp 
to  that  order  ur  clan  of  men.  (or  I  esteem  them  in  general  to  be  ■  )e*me<i,  worthj*, 
and  oieful  Kt  of  men,  when  oonSued  wilbin  their  proper  spbere.  Bat  I  My,  tbit 
they  are  under  no  neccaaity  of  any  furtber  wd  trom  the  l;>tate  ;  they  are  DuiTer- 
■all)-  in  thi*  State,  aa  welt  aa  the  achodi,  cfaeefAilly  and  decently  -  Mppcrted ; 
and  are  duly  dependent  on  the  people  for  that  anpport  i  whioh  would  not  be  the 
case,  if  ihuse  moniea  in  cuntemplatioD  were  certainly  goinj;  to  them.  It  ia  nid  by 
the  gentleman  last  Dp,  and  by  olben  in  oppositim  to  Uie  bill,  that  it  ia  not  going  lo 
Ihem,but  to  the  people,  to  be  diapoaeduf  to  inch  of  that  order  of  men,  m  they  may 
elect  or  clnxiee  fur  their  miuiMer* ;  but  the  nature  of  that  part  of  the  grant,  aa  &r  aa 
il  reapecta  public  worahip,  mutt  bit.  and  beoone  finfut  to  any  town  or  aociety,  if 
not  applied  to  that  oae ;  therefore,  the  clergy  are  oertajn  that  aome  one  or  other  in 
their  order,  mual  eventually  receive  Iho  ben^t  of  the  grant ;  olherwiie,  why  iatliat 
order  of  men  ao  unireraally  inlavor  of  Ibe  appropriation  if  they  expect  to  receive  no 
benefit  therefrom,  bb  the  gentlemen  in  the  oppoaitioo  to  the  preaent  bill  bare  aa- 
■erted,  Tbeciergy  area  diacerning  set  of  gentlemen, and  look  well  ior  Ihemaelvea 
■a  reapecla  property  and  influence  1  But,  air,  I  oonlend  Ibey  are  materially  io- 
tereated  in  Ihia  question  ;  for  they  know,  that  if  the  appropriation  alionld  lakeplara, 
a  large  part  iS  their  nlariea  will  become  sure  aud  permanent,  and  the  people  not 
realizing  it  and  seemiiic^y  less  burdened,  will  feel  more  wilting  to  enlarM  their  pay  ; 
of  coDrae  they  will  become  more  independent  of  ihe  people.  The  infnence  OF  the 
clergy  haa  been  gradually  declining  tiA'  half  a  century  ;  and  had  its  fata!  alab  when 
the  iamima  act  wai  paeaed  known  by  the  name  of  the  oonseienoe  bill.  Frfly  years 
ago  no  oflioe  either  civil  br  military  could  be  obtained,  unless  the  mndidate  bowed 
tutheibrine  of  superstition,  and  yielded  lamely  to  the  yoke  oTccclesssticsl  tyranny, 
the  eatablisfaed  religion  of  this  State,  but  happily  fur  (he  people  of  this  Slate  al 
preaent  do  aoch,  at  least  but  very  few  such  nujusl  opinions,  and  praotioea  now  are 
known  among  us.  Bir,  let  n>  h^d  Aut  thoaa  privil^es  which  with  so  much  diffi- 
cult we  have  wrested  from  eccleaiasllcal  tyranny  and  despotism,  therefore,  sir,  I 
am,  for  iheae  and  many  other  rcaaons  mentioned  by  the  gentlemen,  in  auppiol  of 
the  bill,  most  decidedly  in  hvor  of  the  ome. 

*  Mr.  Jonathan  Brace,  of  Glastenbury.  At  thia  late  period  of  the  debate  it  it 
ctilh  great  diSidi'nce  1  riae  to  offer  my  aentimenta  on  the  bill  before  ibe  hnnae; 
>nd  OS  1  am  unwilling  lo  give  a  silent  vote  on  Ihe  quotion.  will  proceed  to  state 
my  rauona  and  grounds  oT  opinion  in  as  clear  and  concise  terms  aa  poaeible.  In 
the  grat  place  ibc  merits  of  tbc  aut  passed  in  October  last,  and  which  ia  pmpoaed 
lo  be  repealed  by  Ihe  present  bill  ought  lo  be  considered.  And  here  tlie  gentle- 
men who  have  gone  before  me  have  anticipated  the  main  objects  of  that  act ;  I 
will  only  remark,  that  they  are  of  the  tirst  importanoe,  on  the  support  and  sDcaen 
of  which,  is  grounded,  the  boasted  morality  of  Uie  Stole  of  Connecticut :  and  are 
the  true  sources  uf  that  simplicity  of  manners  and  innocent  of  behavior,  aa  re- 
markable upon  oil  clones  of  onr  citizeni.  The  necesdiy  and  real  Importance  ct 
supporting  tlie  Gcwpel  and  proper  Schools  of  EdncatioD,  will  not,  I  think,  ba  oon- 
tended  by  any  genllcmsu  in  the  house.  The  eaaential  question  ia,  respecting  tb« 
ways  and  means.  Il  has  been  said,  thot  tlie  people  have  always  been  babitualed 
to  tax  themselves  fur  these  purpntes  ;  therefore  bnt  tn  continue  in  (lint  halnt,  tliif 
argument  hu  been  answered.  It  baa  lieen  further  said,  that  the  application  of  Ihe 
avails  of  the  lands  in  question,  lo  the  obieela  contemplated  by  the  art  propoied  to 
be  repealed,  would  render  the  clergy  independent,  and.  therefore,  ought  to  be  re- 
served for  other  purposes ;  this  argument  also  haa  been  clearly  refuted  :  and 
evet7  olher  argument  atnunat  the  Ime  grounda  and  merits  of  the  act.  If  the 
mode  proposed  is  not  Ihe  best,  why  do  not  gentlemen  come  (biward  and  propoaa 
a  better :  a  diversity  of  wava  indeed  have  been  piHnled  ont.  in  which  Ihe  money, 
when  obtained  may  be  disposeil  of,  and  I  presume,  should  il  be  deprwied  in  ihe 
Treasury,  many  more  would  soon  be  found.  Il  is  oonteiided  that  iustice  ongbt 
first  to  be  done  to  all  public  creditors ;  that  Ihe  lands  should  be  sold  for  Ihe  pay- 
ment of  our  debts,  &d.,  the  answer  to  this  is,  that  the  balance  due  thia  State,  by  a 
settlement  of  acconnls  with  the  I'nited  Stales,  will  be  much  more  than  sufficient 
Ibr  ^B  purpoae,  and  doubtleie  will  bo  realJied  sooner  than  the  BTolIa  of  the  Western 
lauda.    That  it  is  the  Eoundcst  policy,  to  preserve  the  property  in  question,  for  the 
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beiu£t  of  onraelTS*  and  poMenty,  I  haTu  no  doubt,  which  can  not  he  done  without 
■Dme  kind  of  appropriauoa ;  and  M  Do  objeola  ore  ptopcwd  *o  bene6oi*l  to  the 
pnblio  and  ao  permanent  in  their  oature,  m  those  ander  oonaideratjon,  they  muBt 
and  ought  to  alum  Che  prefereaoe  of  all  othsra,  ETsry  plan  pnipoKd,  uid  every 
ides  (dTaDOed  by  gentienieD  on  the  other  side  of  the  queMion,  come  to  this  in  point 
of  principle  I  that  the  money  arieiag;  from  the  sale  of  the  lands  when  reoeived,  ahall 
be  depoalled  In  the  public  IVeuory  of  the  Stat«,  and  ^spcsed  of  frcoi  time  to  time 
aa  puUio  eiigenca  req^ure.  I  think  it  no  refieolioii  on  the  wiadom  of  thii  or  any 
fature  Aeaeuibly,  to  lay  that  it  would  bo  extremoly  impolitic  to  place  »  larjte  a 
■[un  of  money  at  once  ui  the  Treaeury  of  the  State,  lubject  to  be  drawn  cut  in 
ccaseqaence  of  the  unmerona  applications,  always  praeoted  to  tlie  iegislalure,  for 
a  diversity  oi  purpoaea,  A  short  period  of  time  would  shew  the  event,  and  farnisb 
maltei  fijr  lasting  ct^reL  That  there  should  be  a  diversity  of  aeatimenta  respeol- 
mg  a  matter  of  property,  like  the  present,  is  not  strange.  The  b«t  disposition  of 
the  Stale  under  all  the  eiiatiDg  (urcnmataDca,  should  take  plaoe.  Another 
question  still  remains  to  be  oonsi&red,  respecting  timing  this  buuneas.  It  ia  con- 
tended that  no  appropriabon  oiufat  to  take  place  until  the  lands  are  actually  told  ; 
this  position  contnd^  every  idea  of  human  prudence,  and  proceeds  on  childish 
principles.  It  is  a  troth  illostcated  by  long  experience,  that  system  is  one  of  the 
first  eioellenoies  in  d<HDE  bnnnesi ;  to  act  without  a  well  dig«tcd  plan  is  not  the 
mark  of  a  viae  and  pnMcnt  man.  The  prinoiple  applies  eqaally  to  pablic  bodies 
aa  individuals.  WhstoiniuoD  should  we  fom  of  a  man  making  sale  of  bis  real 
fatate,  without  onoe  lefleodng  in  what  maimer  the  avails  should  be  disposed  of 
when  received  1 

We  oogbt  always  before  we  adtfit  a  measure  to  digest  the  plnn  well,  and  irioe 
the  operation  to  its  remoteal  oonseqnenoea.  Howwas  the  Kluation  of  this  business 
when  the  Act  making  the  appropriation  passed?  A  oommittee  had  been  appoint- 
ed at  a  prenooa  Ajiembly,  with  full  power  and  authority  to  make  ssle  of  ihe 
lands,  should  a  sum  of  money  be  offered,  which  in  th^ir  opinion,  would  be  better 
ibr  the  Slate,  than  Ibe  land.  This  was  the  train  into  which  the  business  was  cast ; 
it  was  pOBible  a  sale  would  lake  phue:  under  these  existing mrcumsiances.  nimt 
mode  of  conduct  prewDted  itself  to  the  legialature,  with  so  many  marks  of  wisd<im 
and  prudence  as  the  one  adopted.  In  the  progress  of  the  arfcument  I  Ihlnk  it  lioa 
been  clearly  proied  to  be  the  beet,  and  most  in  oonformity  to  systematiu  principles 
of  bosiDcas.  It  has  been  said,  that  the  proi>erty  ia  nearly  ide^  ;  if  bo  the  appro- 
priation can  do  no  barm.  Was  ihe  qoestion,  now  before  the  house,  whether  Ihe 
lands  should  be  sold  at  present,  I  should  be  deddedly  against  it;  I  do  not  believe 
the  proper  time  bos  yet  arrived  to  make  sale,  ndther  dol  believe  the  Appropriation 
so  much  ounjplaiued  of,  at  all  calcolatcd  to  eSect,  or  hsHtcn  tho  sale:  but  will 
always  remain,  as  a  previous  prudential  measure,  calculated  fn  preserve  (lie  pro- 
perty entire,  fiir  tlie  benedt  of  the  present  and  future  generations  yet  unborn. 

There  is  another  connderalion,  of  high  importance  respecting  the  bill  before  the 
honse,  the  object  of  which  is  to  repeal  a  law  passed  the  last  session  of  this  Assem- 
bly ;  the  principles  and  design*  of  that  law  have  been  clearly  staled  and  explained. 
It  certainly  Is  a  maxim  in  le^slatioo,  that  no  new  law  should  be  mode,  but  thim 
(he  clearest  necessity ;  nor  an  old  one  repealed,  exvcpt  (bund  by  experience,  pro- 
duodve  of  mischief.  The  proceedings  of  tlie  LegiaUilure  ought  to  be  marked  with 
dignity  and  uniformity  ;  can  we  then,  with  the  principles  bel<»re  as,  proceed  and 
r^ieal  a  solemn  Act  of  this  Assembly,  passed  but  aix  months  sinoe ;  which  has 
had  no  operation,  on  which  we  have  had  do  experience  !  1  have  too  much  con- 
fidence iu  the  wisdom  and  candor  of  (his  house  to  admit  the  idea. 

When  a  law  is  proposed  to  be  made,  some  mischief  is  complained  of  as  a  reason, 
and  a  remedy  proposed.  What  is  the  existing  roisehtef,  which  (urmstbe  basis  of  the 
present  bill  I  It  ia  aaid  the  people  are  diisatisfied  with  the  law  ;  that  there  is  some 
uneasiness  is  admitted,  but  1  believe  it  arises  thim  misinformation  ;  this  bein^  the 
fact,  the  hilt  ought  la  be  postponed,  that  the  public  mind  may  be  fully  ascertained, 
and  when  well  understood,  (if  the  uneasineas  oootinues,)  by  all  means  repeal  the 
law;  and  by  one  stroho  remove  the  bone  (j' contention;  till  that  is  made  evident, 
DO  reason  exists  in  (avor  of  a  repeal ;  and  I  presume  this  house  will  not  act  with- 
out reason,  I  apprehend  the  ground  of  nneasinesa  arises  Oom  a  general  belief, 
that  the  act  was  olculaled  and  designed  to  forward  a  sale  of  the  lands  ;  this  not 
bang  the  design  nor  the  end  proposed,  must  natisfy  every  candid  oitiien,  exceo' 
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thote  ID  prinaipSe  of^xaed  to  ttieinode  of  ■jqttopristion.  Id 
wit)  transpire  from  Uie  hrase  in  pnnatawe  of  this  debata,  the  peqila  wiD  be  in- 
fiirDied  oTthe  real  ilUe  of  tbabnnncM;  mod  aflec  a  tnl)  diaoaanoa  i«  bad,  hope  Iha 
bill  will  be  puMponed,  if  not,  mnal  give  mj  vole  agunaC  it. 

Mr.  Judd,  of  FSTDiiDgtui.  Ila  ver;  able  diacuasnn  of  thia  qneation  io  Iha  ]*M 
October  mhoq,  nearly  eihaniled  the  aubject,  aod  fkillf  ooannaed  me  that  the  act 
wai  not  odIj  niiwiae,  but  eitreniely  impolitia. 

Theae  laada  are  all  the  proper^  the  Slate  hath  to  diapoae  of;  will  it  be  wtn  fir 
the  Stale,  or  would  it  be  »  for  tudiiidiuda  to  part  vilh  all  the  pri^iertf  the;  have 
ID  puHOsioD  or  ravenioD,  and  depend  on  othen  for  futara  eiigenoea.  It  b  aid 
It  ia  daneerooi  for  a  oommaiutjr  to  have  a  rich  Ireamrj  ;  to  me  thia  M  new  doe- 
trinc.  b  it  beat  la  have  reconne  to  direct  taxation  id  all  caaea  of  wuxgeooj,  m«h 
aa  war,  peatjlenre,  &o.,  or  would  it  he  coDveoieDt  to  baTe  a  fnod  to  roort  lo  kt 
auppliea,  ia  ntiiire  of  eitremity  I  Let  eveir  one  judge  ;  a  tndden  war  might  re- 
quire an  esriier  aupplj  thm  oonld  be  had  aoai  Ibe  aonroe  of  taxalioD,  whi^  ii  al- 
ways slow  in  ita  (qwrallon.  It  is  farther  ^d,  if  we  have  large  Bima  cf  mooe;  in 
our  Ireaeury  it  will  be  applied  to  very  partial  purpoaee,  and  dM  fir  the  general 
good.  Ih  litis  so)  Can  we  not  trait  onradTca  lo  diapoae  of  odt  own  prt^em  I 
The  idea  doth  not  reflect  the  higheat  honor  npon  the  tntegnt;  and  wisdom  of  tUa 
Jloiue.  Thia  argument  prorea  too  much,  TJx.,  beoanae  if  ma  it  itanuahea  a  oom- 
plete  ailment  againat  the  Btatea  ever  pasaesilDg  or  diqraaiDg  of  any  p^ipet^. 
Again,  it  is  said,  that  richea  are  ineonnatent  with  true  repabtiean  prineiplca;  tab 
being  granted,  ia  it  not  *i  dangeroos  fbr  soMetiei  to  be  rich,  aa  a  Stale  or  indiTJdoal  I 
If  large  prup^y  in  a  State  treaanry,  will  indnoe  high  saluiea  lo  Stale  offioetra,  wffl 
not  the  same  prindple  operate  in  aocietiea  I  If  we  transit  the  proper^  (torn  the 
Bmte  to  the  aeveral  eccleaiaitics]  sodeUta,  will  not  the  pnnoipla  so  throng  and 
induce  the  aocietiea  to  grant  large  salariea  lo  their  clngymen  t  and  thereby  fender 
them  in  a  degree  independent  of  iheJr  people,  and  in  oircmnatanoea  te  more  eligi- 
ble than  Iheir  parishioners  in  general ;  and  by  thit  ine«na  destroy  that  aqoalily 
which  is  said  to  be  the  baaia  of  a  repnbUcan  GoTemmenl — -judge  ye. 

Beaidea,  none  eon  yet  determine  Ihe  amount  of  the  aalva  of  the  oonteoiplated 

Eroperty  ;  will  it  be  little  or  mnoh  T  Tba  Brat  efier  we  had  for  the  landa  waa  two 
uudred  and  Iwen^-five  Ibonaand  doUara ;  it  ia  now  sud  they  will  oommand  a 
million  of  doHara  ;  what  will  be  their  future  produol  is  among  Ihe  chapters  of  aeoi- 
denB.  Should  these  landa  iaoreaae  in  the  aame  ratio  for  two  yean  to  come,  M 
tbey  have  ia  Ihe  two  years  paat,  will  not  the  sum  be  too  gr«al  fw  Ihe  parposea 
contemplated)  if  so,  how  will  the  aocietiea  apply  the  snrplaa T  poeably  to  caublish 
a  cleric^  hierarchy  incuisisteat  with  the  anbit  of  toteration,  ca  the  prindples  of  re- 
publicanism, {dom  which  eril  good  Lord  ddircr  ns  and  our  posterily.)  I  rerere 
the  clergy  of  this  Stale,  and  aa  freely  pay  my  money  Ibr  their  snpport,  aa  I  do  lor 
my  daily  br«od  {  but  am  unwjUiiig  the  churches  and  pei^e  in  this  Slate  abonld  ba 
aabjpcl^  to  ecolesiaBtical  tyranny.  Onr  elergj  and  schools  have  been  belter  pro- 
vided for  in  this  State  ihm  any  other  in  the  Unioii,  and  there  is  no  ftar  that  Iha 
atteniion  of  the  people  cl  this  State  will  kae  rigttl  of  this  gnat  and  important  ob- 
ject ;  we  are  bwn  and  ednoated  in  these  habita,  and  are  in  no  danger  of  kaii^ 
them  ;  eiperienoe  sbowi  ua  thcae  babila  increase  and  progrea  to  the  ftall  amounl 
of  our  wishes,  and  probably  hare  gone  as  far  aa  Ihe  interest  of  aociely  require. 
Again  Ihe  advocates  (or  a  repeal  are  called  npon  for  a  anbatitute. 

If  the  mesanre  contemplated  by  the  aet  now  wished  to  be  repealed,  is  wnmg  ia 
principle,  we  ooght  to  repeat  it,  and  tmat  to  the  wiedom  of  some  fbture  AaaemUy 
to  devise  a  measore  better  calcnUted  to  promote  the  interest  oi  Ihe  State.  I  eaa 
Dot  suppeoe  that  all  wiadom  dweOs  in  thia ;  or  thai  it  eicluMrely  dwdt  in  the  Oo- 
lober  Aaaembly. 
Bu:  aa  a  sn^ect  of  oantemplMitiii,  I  propaue,  when  the  mraey  ia  obtained,  it  ba 

banked,  and  that  the  annual  product  of  thatbnik  be  appropriated  to  the  er 

of  govfrnmect,  if  wanted,  if  not  to  the  minisliy,  sobacJa,  m — ""' 

other  purposes  as  may  be  fi>ond  moat  eli^ble,  ftom  time  to  time. 

Mr,  Ilsrt,  of  Saybrook.    The  act  making  the  qqiropriatioo  grant!  to  die  aewal 
aocietlei  of  all  dantminationB  tho  avails  of  our  western  lands,  ihe  anonal  inlvcal 
wherei^  lo  be  by  them  applied  for  ihe  snpport  of  dinne,  moral,  and  litatvy  in 
Blruciion.    What  are   '    '       "  .....        .. 

"-^suohafundt    lai 
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denoniinBtioai  of  people  ;  tbe  bsppy  »£«(■  of  wliich  are  too  obvioui  to  take  np- 
iDDOli  of  the  tioMcf  the  hoii*e{  and  if  ne  pot  the  act  into  operalian,  in  (he  ooarw 
of  ■  few  yean  wa  ifaall  hats  a  duraery  of  wdl-lnfumteil  yootha  in  this  State,  who 
will  do  hunor  to  thi*  aad  the  United  Blata.  Here  a  qneriirai  ariaea,  Do  the  peo- 
|da  of  thia  diate  atand  in  need  of  this  ftind  for  those  parpove*  I  I  contend  (bat 
Ibtfj  io.  It  ia  •  wen  known  bet,  that  in  many  porta  of  iLie  Slate  we  have  amoll 
poor  Bosielies,  which  have  for  maoy  yean  been  laboring  nnder  intolenible  barthena, 
and  in  many  inatanoea  haTe  not  been  able  to  auppoct  a  preached  goapel  anjong 
tium,  DOT  lo  proTide  ibr  the  eduealion  of  thdr  children.  Thia  fond  ia  peculiarly 
eiloi^Ud  to  gire  raUei;  and  awat  the  poorer  part  of  the  com  inanity,  and  the  mid- 
dling claM  al  Earmera  living  in  anull  aocietiea,  where  there  is  in  many  instanoe^ 
pad  Gd.  to  13d.  Booiety  annaal  lai.  Thavfore  I  think  we  may  rationally  ooDclnde 
that  the  aot »  by  no  laeans  impolitia  or  nnjnit,  bat  that  it  ia  sood  Stale  policy, 
Knrnded  on  jyalioe  and  equality.  Tlie  gendeman  frcnn  UlobEeld  obaervea  that  we 
Iwra  loo  many  preaoheta,  and  tliat  many  of  them  are  totally  unqoalilied  for  th« 
datiaa  of  their  office.  It  ia  agreed,  Mr.  Speaker,  thai  in  some  inatancea  men  are 
employed  as  iutractors  who  are  not  qnaliBad ;  and  what  ia  the  reason  t  It  is  for 
want  of  abiTi^  to  atifioj  gentlenien  better  qnaliSed.  Tliia  aot  will  remedy  the 
diffionhy,  and  enable  the  people  to  plaoe  in  the  desk  and  in  their  tchocds,  learned, 
aUe,  respectahla  gentletnen.  The  gentleman  Irom  Slonineton  obserres,  that  this 
•01  will  opeiale  to  moke  the  clergy  independetit  of  the  people,  and  give  them  powtr 
and  nndne  infloenoe.  Hie  aaaertion  is  by  no  meana  true.  The  foot  is,  that  the 
clergy  are  bv  the  operation  irf  onr  lawa,  the  only  alaa  of  oitiiena  in  this  Stale  who 
are  excluded  from  aoeqoal  share  in  the  fund.  All  that  can  be  said  with  propriety 
ii  that  the  fond  enables  the  people  to  diacharge  thdr  oonCracta  made  with  those 
rnectable  gentlemen,  tnd  in  soma  iusttnoes  more  ponotnally. 

In  aU  other  nepMa  tbe  olergy  stand  In  the  same  ntualicHi  with  tbeir  people  M 
befare  the  iiiimiim  of  the  act  It  is  aaid  by  the  gentleman  from  Farmington,  that  we 
OBstit  Dot  lo  apply  tbe  money  in  Uiis  way.  Thai  we  owe  a  Stale  debl  which  ought  fint 
to  be  paid  onti^  the  money,  and  do  justice  to  our  Stale  oredilors:Tu  which  I  answer, 
we  do  not  need  the  money  for  that  purpose  ;  we  hare  a  much  larger  balance  due 
tma  the  United  States  than  the  amonnl  of  onr  debt,  which  will  enable  ni  to  moke 
mnoh  mwe  speedy  proriaion  loi  the  disoharge  of  the  debt.  It  has  also  been  ub- 
serred,  that  the  appropriatiaQ  is  prematore ;  that  we  ought  to  wut  until  the  lands 
■re  sold,  and  the  money  reoeiTed,  before  we  undertake  to  moke  any  spplicalion  of 
the  HTails.  Therefore  the  act  ought  lo  be  repealed.  The  idea  appeen  to  me  to 
be  anfonnded.  I  ooaaider  ■!»  good  people  of  this  State  all  ioterealed  in  onr 
Western  lands;  and  that  when  sale  ia  made,  they  ought  to  «ijoy  the  Bvatls. 
llwy  have  defended  them,  and  they  merit  every  benefit  arising  therefhnn.  Will 
il  bs  thoogbl  good  eoonomy  to  dispose  of  a  lat^  real  estate,  until  we  know  what 
nse  we  have  for  tbe  money  1  I  conenTO  not.  Further,  should  the  land*  be  sold 
and  the  money  brought  Into  onr  tresenry,  before  any  applications  of  it  is  made,  I 
tudortake  to  vy  that  it  wonld  be  impoasibie  for  any  Geneml  Aiaembly  to  make 
on  ai^calioD  of  the  money  tio'  the  uae  and  benefit  of  the  people  at  lai^.  It  would 
be  all  drawn  out  tar  partial  purposes,  and  in  many  instances  very  little  lo  the  ad- 
Tanlage  of  the  Slate.  The  otqeclioni  to  tbe  set  making  lbs  appropriation,  are  1B- 
nons.  Bat  uo  gentleman  has  under  taken  to  point  ont  a  aabs^tule  that  wilt,  in 
ditir  tfiBn  opinion,  answer  a  better  publio  purpose.  I  call  on  the  genltcmeo  to 
point  oat  a  better  application  in  the  power  of  tbe  legislatare  lo  make.  I  am  not  so 
tenaoioaa  of  the  present  one,  bnl  that  1  shonkl  be  willing  to  alter  shrald  one  pre- 
sent, founded  on  better  poliey.  Again,  Mr  Speaker,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  prema- 
ture to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  an  aot  passed  only  six  mmlhs  ago,  when 
WB  bare  had  no  opportanily  to  experience  tls  operation.  It  argues  a  great  want 
al  legislative  firmness  and  stalnlily,  and  will  haie  a  direct  tendency  lo  bring  our 
lawB  and  government  into  eontranpL  Wa  do  not  find  tbe  National  Legiriature 
prooeeding  in  this  manner.  They  debate  their  qnestloDS  and  enact  laws  by  a  small 
minority,  and  we  do  not  find  the  gentlemen  in  the  minority  coming  forward 
the  next  senion  with  bills  to  efieet  a  reped,  I  mentioa  their  proceedings 
beoanse  they  are  well  informed  gentlemen  couTened  on  (hat  floor  (hnn  erer^ 
part  of  the  Union,  not  meaning  lo  impeach  this  house  of  wont  of  wiadum  and  in- 
formaliou.  Yar  there  ore  many  other  reasons  which  mli^l  be  assigned.  I  am 
elearly  al  opinioa  that  lo  repeal  tbe  act  wosld  be  impolitic  and  pnjudiraal  to  tbe 
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red  iDtereft  sdi]  honor  of  the  State     Therefore  I  mxat  give  mj  negaliTa  to  Iha 

Mr.  Granner,  of  Suffielj.  Mr  8pe«ker,  ihe  bill  beAm  the  borne  oontcmpJalei 
the  repeal  oTlbe  let  or  TSMlutioD  that  was  adopted  laatMeoon.   I  am  isfaiDraf  tlui 

bill.  The  Bot  alluded  to  can  not  with  an;  proprietir  be  tenned  ■  lair.  It  wanta 
man;  of  the  eaeenliab  of  a  lew ;  it  ii  iDnifiable  of  being  euried  into  e&ct ;  h  re- 
quirea  fulnre  k'gislaljve  proceeding  in  order  to  be  earned  into  eieeotion.  It  ia  not 
a  lav.  Ii  ia  a  reaolutioD  declaring  the  eonMiliitional  part  of  the  law  hereafter  to 
be  made.  It  waa  dnigned  to  lie  up  the  band*  of  tbia  i^idatare  as  to  the  object, 
sjid  to  leBTS  them  Ut  make  a  law  upon  moh  priudplea  aa  that  legitlatnre  had  fixed 
and  determiaed.  But  bad  it  been  a  lew  it  would  baTe  beeu  impowbla  to  can;  it 
iulo  eSect  with  eijDal  justice  to  the  citizeui  cf  tbe  State.  It  is  partial  oonseqaenllj 
uDJust ;  therelbre  it  ought  to  be  repealed.  The  mDueji  ia  appropriated  to  the  ttae 
of  the  eoclesiastlciJ  wxneliea,  &o.,  of  all  dencxninatioDs,  to  be  by  them  applied  to 
the  support  of  preachers  of  the  gospel  aud  school  (tf  ednoation.  As  it  rtsfiects 
eoeieliea  aacerliUDed  by  parochial  lines,  I  admit  it  may  be  rarried  into  tBecL  Aa 
it  reapecu  audeties  irf'  Chnrchmen,  BspliitB,  and  all  who  are  called  diisentera,  it 
can  nut  be  carried  into  efiect.  Suppose  Gre  citizens  of  Hartbrd  belong  to  Ifae 
baptist  sociely  st  Sufiidd,  it  is  deal  Uiey  can  not  derifa  asy  benefit  from  that  part 
whii^b  is  appropriated  Soi  education.  They  are  not  to  l>e  compelled  to  send  dicar 
children  from  one  town  to  another  (or  schooling.  This  would  inerease  the  expense 
of  education  ;  it  would  deprire  parents  of  the  overaght  of  thsr  children  ;  they  are 
not  enabled  to  draw  their  share,  tar  the  aodeties  tbemaelrc*  are  to  mske  the  ap- 
plicatiOD.  Tbey  are  not  to  deliver  it  to  indiriduala  to  be  by  them  ^iplkd.  Oua 
of  two  cveDla  must  lake  place ;  either  Ihe  baptists  of  8aSield  mosl  gain  lo  Ihem. 
•elves  the  monies  of  Ilortfoid  b^niita  ;  or,  the  money  must  be  distributed  to  indi- 
TJdnals,  contrary  to  Ihe  principle  of  the  appropriation.  The  fact  is,  that  the  inter- 
ests of  ell  sects  are  intimately  blended  in  our  schools  of  edacalion.  Frcnn  lliis  it 
follows,  that  the  ecclesiastioa)  sociedea  can  not  apply  the  school  money. 

The  first  principle  of  gorernmeet  >«  self-defense;  even  j ualice  miMt  be  drisyed 
for  this  by  the  law  of  neceaaity.  The  aeonnd  great  principle  is  to  do  justice  to  all 
mankind  ;  we  aiaooiale  for  defense  and  to  prerenl  injualioe.  The  credilun  of 
goTcmment  have  a  hitler  olaim  npon  ua  than  the  encanragemenl  of  the  go^N^  in 
the  preeent  state  of  aoriely.  lliey  are  flouriabing,  while  Uie  creditor  is  starring 
tinder  the  want  of  his  debt  Wears  oocstsnlly  employed  in  enoonniging  speoola' 
tJTe  morslilj- — lor  once  let  oa  praotiee  moi^ily.  Introduce,  Mr,  npon  the  Soor  of 
this  house,  the  merchanle,  who,  at  the  commencement  of  our  re»olntion,  bsd  col- 
lected monies  due  to  th«r  (iir«gn  and  absentee  oreditMS,  which  they  loan  upon 
the  bithofgoveroTnent;  who  by  Ihe  lews  of  thia  State  have  been  deprived  of  their 
property  lo  sati*^  thoae  crediton  while  we  oursclTca  held  the  property.  Let  them  tei! 
us,  we  have  relieved  you  in  a  time  of  distress — you  have  failed  to  fullill  your  promise 
—  we  are  by  your  laws  stript  of  our  property — ihc  fiurcet  prospects  of  our  lamilics 
are  ruined — we  call  upon  you  for  justice.  Introduce,  sir,  the  officers  of  the  late 
army,  diafignred  with  wonnda  and  worn  out  in  the  servioe  of  thcnr  connlry.  Let 
them  tell  ua,  we  have  directed  and  fsught  year  batlles— we  have  rescued  you  from 
slavery — we  have  vindicaled  yon  into  liberty — but  you  have  not  rewarded  ow  ser- 
vices. Introdooe,  sir,  the  worthy  anldien  of  the  late  army,  irith  their  children 
clothed  in  the  bodifce  of  bcfwiuy.  I.0I  them  tell  oa,  we  hate  enriched  yonr 
country  with  our  own  blood  and  that  of  your  eneroles— we  have  endured  evay 
hnrdsbip  Air  your  ashe,  while  you  were  at  eaae — we  are  turned  npon  tbc  worid 
without  friends  or  support,  while  you  live  in  affluence  and  laiury  ;  but  still  yon 
withhold  the  pittance  of  oar  pay.  To  claims  of  ihia  kind  what  answer  can  be  given  t 
What  answer  is  given  7  That  pdlcy  forbids  oar  doing  them  justice  1  What  kind 
of  policy  is  (his  I  From  whence  is  its  oiH^n  f  Surely  it  is  not  the  ofbpring  of 
justice  or  genemeity  I  1  hold,  sir,  that  Ihe  first  and  best  resources  of  gorernmcnt 
ought  to  be  applied  lo  astiafy  theae  dcmanda. 

Mr.  Hart  aaya  the  union  owe  ua  more  than  niffieient  to  pay  these  debts.  What 
answer  Is  Ihat'toonr  creditora  t  It  is  linppy  forthe  State,  But  what  connectioD  is 
Iheri!  between  our  claim  upon  the  Union  and  our  creditora' clalma  upon  ust  Suppoae 
Mr.  Ilort,  instead  of  being  very  opulent  was  poor,  snd  I  owed  him  a  tbiimand 
pounda  ;  he  ahuuld  apply  fiir  his  debt,  and  I  ahiiuld  answer,  I  can  pay  yon,  but  I  BiarX 
fit  out  a  tetsclforsea — jlr.rbelpsoivcs  me  ;  when  he  pays  me,  I  will  pay  you ;  would 
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die  gMtloau]  itiink  Ih'w  siwwer  Mtiahctory  t    Woald  he  nol  resort  to  a  oonrt  of 

JDitioe  to  icooTer  hii  debt  t I  vill  uuwer  the  qonliona  put  by  Mr.  Good- 

ricb ;  he  aika,  hnt,  In  it  not  beat  thai  an  appropriation  ihoald  lake  plane  at  ■omo 
penod  t  Ifdmit  If  any  thing  aboil  remain  after  rendering  jualiae  to  oar  aredJlors, 
It  will  be  beat  to  tanA  the  nirploa  in  aucih  manner  aa  ahall  be  nio«t  producdre  to 
the  State.  The  araila  whereiif  ougbt  to  be  applied  bj  a  general  directory  law  to 
the  iDOBl  beneBoial  pnrpaae ;  from  whieh  ohannel  it  oeTar  ought  to  be  diierted  for 
partial  purpoaei  ;  but  it  onght  to  be  aatjcol  to  the  contnd  of  tlie  l^alatare,  to  bo 
diveited  fhim  that  ohannel  for  any  grtat  national  purpose  ;  to  adminiater  moi-e 
■peedj  relief;  to  make  a  more  speedy  uid  vigranna  eiertion,  and  to  preTcnl  ihe 
hesvy  taxation,  when  any  great  calami ^  shall  beCdl  the  Stale. 

He  nail  asks,  whether  tbiB  ia  not  the  [Hvpertime  to  appropriate!  I  eontend  it  is 
not,  Yint,  we  do  not  know  what  we  appropriate  ;  whether  half  a  million  or  a 
million  of  dollan.  K-reiy  wiaa  man  will  know  the  amount  of  the  tnoniea  to  be  ap- 
proprialed,  Mure  he  appropriates — because  he  will  dureol  it  to  different  objecls 
•ooordingly.  Secondly,  the  aot  paaaed  oonlemplatee  an  abeolnle  and  irreTocable 
appropriation,  to  whicb  I  am  opposed  ;  bat  if  il  moat  take  place  we  onghl  to  wait 
Dnlil  the  sale  of  the  lands,  which  ia  conudered  at  a  dntanoe.  Il  is  Impoauhte  to  ' 
foreknown  whM  erenta  will  take  place  before  that  time.  The  prospect  ia  not 
pleaang,  and  by  (he  time  of  the  first  operation  of  that  act,  we  may  want  this  money 
tbr  our  own  pmerratian.  Every  page  of  hislon  uifurms  na  that  a  lengthy  peace 
Bad  tminlerraptad  prosperity  are  not  be  expected. 

Hia  laat  qneatiun  ia,  wheuer  the  aot  does  not  contemplate  the  ol^ecta  1  I  ad- 
nit  they  are  great  and  noble  objects,  bnt  il  doea  not  Mow  that  (he  act  ia  politjcal. 
We  all  know  that  Ihe  dtiieoa  pay  a  great  part  of  ihdr  miniaterial  taiee,  in  pro- 
^BOD*  ef  all  kinda,  otothing,  wood,  labor,  &o.  The  minister  aufiers  no  loss.  These 
artJcUa  are  nrnwary.  Atthesametinie  it  ia  agreatrelief  to  the  people.  Theypay 
with  conraoienoe.  They  do  not  feci  iL  But  publio  (aiea  moat  be  paid  m  specis. 
The  &rmer  moat  oarry  bis  prodnee  to  market,  negotiate  the  sale,  then  pay  tba 
colleolDr.  Another  strong  reaaon  ia,  all  paroobial  taxea  are  collected  without  foe 
or  expense ;  all  publio  NUea  are  lery  eipenrire  in  th«r  ooUeclion.  Tlie  same  may 
be  said  of  rating  the  tax.  It  ia  aaid  that  if  the  cithens  are  retiered  from  their 
ministerial  taxea,  Ihey  will  be  mmv  able  to  hear  publio  taxea.  This  ia  true,  but  a 
ringlecaae  will  ahow  which  will  operate  mort  lo  the  relief  of  the  people. 

ua  public  tax  that  will  net  three-pence  on  the  pound  ia  neoeaaary,  and  a  minis- 
tenal  tax  that  will  net  the  same  sum  ia  also  atocamy,  which  oan  be  raised,  col- 
lected, and  paid,  with  least  expense,  and  most  ooDTenience  to  the  people  1  The 
Iflgislatore  moal  be  pud  for  laying  the  public  tax,  it  must  he  paid  in  apecie, 
sheriSi  and  constables  must  be  paid  for  entiiraing  the  oolleotjon.  In  cane  of 
a  minialarial  tax,  the  pariah  lay  it  without  eipenae,  it  ia  collected  without  ex- 
pense, the  peo[de  pay  great  part  of  It  in  produce  and  labor. 

It  is  said  the  Aot  is  irreTooablo.  I  ask,  who  are  the  graalora  I  The  people  of 
the  State  of  ConcecUout.  l^lio  are  the  granteeat  The  peo[rie  of  the  State  of 
Conneclieut.  To  whose  nee  ia  it  granted  f  To  the  um  of  the  people  of  Connec- 
tient.     If  any  man  oan  doubt,  let  him  doubL 

It  ia  said  that  a  rich  treasury  tenda  to  mijte  Ihe  legialatnre  liber^.  I  admit  it 
But  no  argumenl  arlaca  from  that ;  for  the  same  may  be  mid  of  soeietiea,  and  elwi 
of  individuals.  A  man  with  a  foil  pnrae  will  bo  more  liberal  than  he  will  with 
an  empty  one.  Upon  the  same  principle  any  number  of  men  will.  Statea  and 
Booieties  are  oomposed  of  indiridnala. 

The  repeal  of  this  Act  it  is  aaid  will  argue  great  instability  in  government. 
When  a  measoraof  great  importance  is  driven  hastily  through  Ihe  house  by  a  bare 
majotity,  baman  nature  teaches  the  gentlemen  to  expect  great  oppooilioQ.  I  was 
m  the  minority.     I  feel  the  force  of  the  remaii. 

It  Ib  argued  the  Aot  ii  offensive  to  the  citiions;  but  it  i»  raid  ihpy  are  not 
rightly  informed,  and  we  out^ht  nut  to  pay  attention  to  their  feelings.  But  I  con- 
tend, air,  that  great  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  will  of  the  eommuniiy. 
A  repubUoan  gOTerumont  ia  a  govornmenl  of  confidi'nce,  nnt  of  coi>roion.  Thi'm 
ia  no  reason  fur  preasini;  the  approiiriailon  at  present.  The  public  mind  may 
be  ([ra^c'd  without  any  Injury  tn  the  Slate. 

I  will  trouble  the  hniHe  uilli  but  iMie  farther  reiiuirk,  that  is  mperting  the 
nature  and  dealgu  of  Ilie  Act.     I  rvpcat  it — 'tia  not  a  lutv..  It  ia  a  riaitilutiun  dd 
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elariniK  the  ooriBlJtuliaiia]  partB  of  ■  law  to  be  nude  hereafter ;  cilcubled  and 
dvaigned  to  ^e  oar  bends  w  to  ihe  objeot,  but  directing  lu  to  pan  lawi  upon  sach 
principle*  w  that  l^nktare  dimled.  Il  ii  oppwed  lo  the  fiiDdsmeiila]  righli  of 
thli  legiaiatiire.  and  degrading  to  ila  dignity.  If  we  eea  be  directed  aa  to  l£m  ptin- 
ciplea  vc  ihall  aMume  in  one  inalanoe,  wt  may  in  every  instaooe.  On  that 
ground  I  would  give  my  vote  to  repeal  the  reaoluLiun,  if  on  no  olbtsr. 

Mr.  John  WalaoD,  of  Canaaii,  would  not  again  bare  roaa  on  the  aubjeet  had  he 
viewed  the  Act  under  conaideration,  aa  it  rcspecta  ihi*  Stale,  aa  being  that  bann- 
IcH  thing  aoDie  gentlecDen  lappose  it  to  be  ;  it  appeared  to  hiai  to  be  fraught  with 
iiiiachief  ;  In  il  he  aaw  the  aeedi  of  injuilloe,  litigation,  and  discord,  li  was,  be 
<>t»crvtd,  the  design  oS  Republican  governmenta,  that  the  lawa  ahontd  be  anch  sa 
■lionld  tend  to  promote  and  pmerve  equality  of  tigha  and  privilegea  among  the 
I'eople,  but  frotn  the  varying  state  of  human  a^n,  aome  would  beconie  rich  and 
iilhen  poor.  This  also  would  be  comparatiTely  the  ease  with  aodetiea.  He  ob- 
served, that  when  anperiiH'  wealth  waa  Ifaa  oonaeqnenae  of  anperioT  exertion,  or 
t-cinomy,  it  waa  held  wilhpleamre  ;  but  when  it  waa  the  result  of  a  partial  and  no- 
equal  diatribulioQ  erf'  public  bvor,  it  was  beheld  wiUi  envy  and  aversioa,  and  bad 
ihe  moat  tasneful  tendency.  Should  an  attempt  be  made  to  distribute  the  nxKuea 
OS  intended  In  this  Act,  it  oould  itot  in  tbe  Gnt  iuataoce  be  ^aoui  with  equal 
justice  i  a  considerable  degree  of  parliaUty  would  inaritably  attend  it ;  nor  woM 
Ihe  hand  of  time  imeDd,  but  would  JnoreMe  ibeeril ;  and  tbe  longer  it  oon^oedto 
operate,  (he  greater  would  be  the  disproportion  between  tbe  reapeellTe  sooietieB ; 
bat  it  would  eventaally  be  the  ease,  that  sonie  aooietiea  mnld  hare  enough,  and  to 
lipare,  and  others  Uttle  or  nothing  ;  and  Ibi*  would  fullow,  of  course,  ftom  natural 
and  uncontrolaUe  events ;  also,  when  new  aocaeliea  were  fi^'cned,  or  old  ones 
divided,  it  would  beowne  a  bone  of  Contenlion,  and  embarrass  the  proceedinga. 

lie  oould  not  discover  in  what  point  of  view  this  order  of  men  became  an  otject 
of  le^lative  care,  in  disliualJoD  from  other  good  dthens,  for  he  still  innsled  that 
the  appropriation  was  lor  the  benefit  of  the  cle^,  though  lo  be  employed  in  a  nr- 
ouilouB  and  indirect  manner.  Tbe  great  object  of  the  b^wra  of  tbe  miniaters  of 
the  gcepel,  be  conceived,  was  that  men  should  be  prepared  for  a  future  state  of 
felicity,  but  In  lurm  the  mannera  and  improve  the  morals  of  men,  waa  a  pr<^>er  and 
iinpurtant  objeol  of  legislative  oare  ;  the  fint  waa  a  concern  about  which  the  legia- 
lure  had  no  right  lo  inlerpoee,  but  tbo  IflUH"  devolved  upon  the  dvU  rulers ;  aoWy 
for  the  purpose  of  rendariug  men  good  members  of  aociety ;  and  however  cloady 
tliey  might  be  oouneoted,  the  design  and  objmt  were  entirely  different  and  dis- 
liDct:  and  if  ministers  of  tbe  goqiel  were  employed  for  the  purpose  iart  mo- 
tioned, they  must  be  oonndcred  aa  civil  ofiicers,  appwnted  lo  aid  and  asaat  the 
civil  power  ;  ;his  heconNdercd  aa  a  kind  of  aacrilege,  an  innovation  at  least,  whieh 
aeeoied  lo  imply  ibal  they  bad  not  sufficient  empli^TOent  in  their  own  profentmal 

lie  further  observed,  that  the  question  aa  it  recpeoted  the  use  and  tendency  of 
wealth  in  a  State,  hod  not  been  sufficiently  considered  ;  he  ihougbt  that  when  ibe 
wealth  of  a  Siato  flowed  uniformly,  as  eiigences  required,  il  produced  vigor  and 
lymmetryof  parls;  but  when  it  flowed  too  pnifuacly  in  any  one  direction,  It  pro- 
duced a  monster  t  and  while  some  parts  were  dislendcd  beyond  their  due  bounds, 
uihen  were  led  lo  perlsb  for  want  of  their  proper  share  of  nourishment. 

After  this  debaie,thebillrepealing  the  Act  of  October  1793,  wm 
passed  by  the  House. 

At  the  October  sesaion  of  the  General  Assembly,  held  at  Middle- 
town,  a  bill  waa  introduced  directing  the  division  of  the  principal 
Butn  that  should  be  received  for  the  sate  of  the  western  lands 
among  the  several  school  societies  according  to  the  list  of  polls 
and  ratable  estate,  and  appropriating  the  interest  to  the  support  of 
schools  to  be  kept  according  to  law,  or  to  the  support  of  the  pub- 
lic worship  of  God  and  the  Chrisiianminisiry,  as  a  majority  of  tbe 
legal  voters  should  annually  determine.     This  bill  was  passed  in 
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the  upper  House,  and  in  the  Lower  House  was  continued  to  the 
Dexc  sesiion,  with  directious  that  the  same  be  printed  ia  the  public 
papers.  The  Lower  House  also  passed  a  bill  repealing  the  Act  of 
October,  1798. 

The  subject  of  the  mode  of  appropriation  was  again  discussed 
in  town  meeting  and  the  public  preaa,  in  the  winter  of  1794.  The 
proceedings  of  man;  of  the  towns,  as  of  Kjllingworth,  Hartford, 
Welh«sfield,  Granby,  and  others  in  faror  of  the  proposed  appro- 
priation were  published,  as  well  as  those  of  the  towns  against  it, 
such  as  Cheshire,  New  Milford,  and  others.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
action  of  the  several  towns,  we  copy  from  the  Courant,  of  Jan.  36, 
1795,  the  proceedings  of  the  town  of  Cheshire. 
By  ilu  inJuMtanti  af  Cluiliiri,  legaily  aiwtmliled  in  toan  mteting,  on  the 

ttcvid  Tuttday  ofDecemhar,  1TU4.      Tite  amlemplated  *aU  tf  the  Conaee- 

tiatt  lanit  iying  uwl  of  PttuuyhiaHia,  and  tJu  appropriation  of  the  ataih 

tlttnet  aritiag  aadtr  coniidtratioit. 

Voted  Gl«tlf ,  That  we  adhere  to  our  lentimenti  publjoly  oommnnicated  in  Msrch 
lot:  itifl  oonliniuiigsveiiae  to  all  meaBnra  tending  dther  directly  or  indirectly 
to  eflbotnata  any  immediate  ulo  of  the  Conijeoticnt  terriloty,  KegtivBrd  of  Penn- 
qphanui ;  bewnae  the  tnnqnility  of  the  Ualt«d  StsUs,  the  eonTolnan  of  other 
Mtioil*,  the  increase  (^  domeatio  population,  the  influx  of  foreigners,  the  proepect 
of  peaee  with  the  •aTagea,  the  probable  aurrecdry  of  the  wealern  poaU  by  the 
Bntiah,  and  the  riae  of  landed  property,  eepooiolly  of  new  lands,  trom  New 
Hampohire  to  Georgia,  Crom  a  ooncarreiioe  of  oircainatanoea,  which  force  upon  na 
•  aonTiotion  ttiat  the  nnlooated  landa  c^  Connectiant,  will,  at  a  fatnre  period 
become  inoomparably  more  Talooble  than  at  the  present  time. 

Voted  aeoondly,  That  we  are  atill  oppgaed  to  ma  projected  plan  of  vending  the 
whale  of  oar  weatem  territory  in  a  body;  beoaose  we  believe  that  whenever  atrict 
eeowany  shall  nggert  (he  expediency  of  a  aale,  the  wiadom  of  (he  9tate  will  be 
manifeiiied  by  diapoong  of  the  lands  in  loimiihipi  or  other  amsll  qnantitiee,  thn» 
tendering  piirchaMa  aoec^ble  la  the  generality  of  peofrie,  and  preventing  the 
■ooDmnlalion  of  enormooi  wealth  in  £e  hands  of  overgrown  landjobbers  and 
greedy  iqieoiilaton. 

Voted  thirdly,  That  we  likeviae  continne  to  diaspprore  of  ths  contemtplaled 
appropriatUm  of  (be  monies  to  be  ruaed  by  (he  sale  of  onr  western  land* ; 
beoatae  we  beUeve  that  any  appropriation  ia,  at  the  prnont  time,  wholly  prema- 
(nre,  Doedleia  and  impropor,  tending  to  an  iDJodicIoni  and  hasty  aaltif  the  lands — 
lending  to  provoke  the  aavagea  by  tampering  and  bargaimng  with  Che  very  Iseds, 
which  coivUlnte  th^r  birthrisht  and  their  all,  and  of  oonseqnences  (ending  to 
prolong  the  miaerira  of  an  Indian  war ;  and  beoaose  we  also  beUeve  the  sanie  ap- 
,  proprialion,  to  be  an  introductory  «lep  toward  establishing  a  certain  and  perma- 
nent eivii  provinoD,  for  a  certain  and  permanoit  oaeerdotal  order  ;  a  provision 
which,  ic  other  ages  and  nation*,  haa  sonelbrward  and  prDCloimed  thai  the  down- 
fall of  liberty  and  pnro  religion,  waa  hastening  after,  and  of  course  a  provision, 
against  which,  the  eipcrienoe  rf  ages  sdmonianed  q>  to  guard  witli  a  jealons  eye. 

Voted  fourthly,  That  npon  snppoaiticm  of  expediency  in  the  contemplated  ap- 

--•-— ire  in  a  ipedal  manner,  opposed  to  the  bill  pawed  by  the  Upper 

m  of  Aaaemhly,  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  and  carrying  such 
0  practical  effect ;  because  we  oonoeive  that  the  enjoyment  of 
iDe  property  as  prescribed  in  the  bill  alluded  to,  will  prove  eflsentinlly  unequal  in 
its  operation,  inaamuch  as  the  said  l»ll  directs  an  abaolu[e  division  and  diatribution 
of  the  whole  fund  to  the  aeversl  aohool  sooietiea,  according  to  the  stun  of  their 
litla  at  the  time  of  distribution,  witliout  mailing  any  proviuon  for  correcting  tlio 
inequnlities  which  must  inevitably  arise  from  innomerablc  oauses,  constantly  [Act- 
ing the  comparative  riobes  and  nnmbera  of  auoh  societies ;  and  because  we  also 
cunoeive  (hot  the  diatiibutioa  ordored  in  (he  oliinroid  bill,  will  expose  (he  capilul 
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lUelr  to  DeedlcM  haianl,  bf  mbjec^g  the  maltiplied  diiidonilB  to  be  loaned  hj 
Kuictr  ODiniiiitteea,  in  which  oaie,  moDJea  lent  will  (reqaenllf  be  reated  npoB  im- 
perfuit  KcaritieBjSnd  much  of  the  prinoipal  be  Gnslly  lost. 

Voted  fifthlv,  Tbal  we  eateem  it  the  indiipetmbla  dut;  of  the  iohalMUDti  tt 
thia  Stale,  and  eapeoially  of  the  leverBl  lowni  in  (heir  oarponta  otpei^tifa,  to  oi- 
pruM  their  ■eotimcnli  upon  the  mhieot  of  the  preoeding  Tot«. 

Voted  liithl;.  That  Mwn.  Andrew  Hotl,  Ehuthim  Beech,  and  Andrew  HiU, 
Jiin.,  be  a  oommittae  to  confer  with  nmilar  oommiUees  of  other  towns,  npcai 
prudent  and  pn^r  meaaorea  for  preventing  the  oontemplited  taif  and  appio|ni*- 
bun,  and  espeoiall;  the  aforementioned  bill  Gvm  being  carried  into  Bn>l  uSivt. 

Voted  aeienthl;.  That  the  Town  Clerk  pnxnire  the  inaertirai  of  the  preceding 
Tolee  in  the  Conneotkiat  Jonmal. 

Among'  the  aennona  preached  on  the  auhject  was  one  hy  Dr. 
Dwight,  on  the  annual  Thankagiring,  at  Greenfield  Hill,  before 
his  election  to  the  presidency  of  Yale  College.  This  sermon  was 
pubUshed  in  the  Courant,  for  March  16lb,  23d,  and  30th,  1795. 
The  fallowing  extracte  present  the  reasons  for  the  appropriation 
contemplated  in  the  act  of  1793  and  the  bill  of  October,  1794,  in  a 
clear  and  forcible  manner : 

In  this  appropriation,  a  standing  prorision  ia  made  tni  the  eitcnaion  and  per- 
potoatiun  of  thcne  gr^at  objects,  [knowledge  and  ifrtuo]  in  this  State  ;  n  proTiiion 
easy,  equitable,  auffioicnt,  and  Beonre.  Ho  tai  i«  imposed  in  it ;  no  fond  fcr  pub- 
lic eiigeucee  leaaened  ;  no  clan  of  men,  nor  diTiajon  of  territory,  favored ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  great  ends  in  Tiew  are  efiectnally  aecnred.  We  aiq 
not  to  be  surprined  that  a  measure,  poiBened  even  of  oD  theae  reoommendationa, 
ahould  yijt  meet  with  oppcution ;  but  that  it  ohonld  be,  aa  it  hu  been  saaerled  to 
be,  gencraJly  unpopular,  i>  not  to  be  accounted  tar,  from  the  nature  and  tendency 
of  toe  nienacre  ^  but  fhnn  the  peculiar  methods,  uaed  to  dingnbe,  and  lo  miorep- 
reaent,  that  nature  and  tendency.     On  thia  anbject,  allow  me  (o  ofaaerre,  in  the 

lot  place,  That  the  proviBion,  cmtemplated  in  theee  meoacrea,  particularly  in 
Iha  ImU  spteified,  is  probably  Buffident  to  secure,  ao  &r  as  human  pmdenoe  can 
•ocure  the  permanent  meana  of  perpetnaling  knowledge  and  virtue,  in  thia  Slate. 
With  regard  lo  thia  aentiment  there  haa  not,  «o  fiir  aa  1  am  informed,  been  any 
diipale. 

2d.  The  apprq>riatlan  ia  the  only  mean*,  in  onr  poaaeoeion,  or  in  our  power,  of 
accompIlBhing  soeoaily,  or  aocffec^ially,  these  inToluoblc  cndii.  If  these  ends  an 
(obeBcoomptiBhed,and  not  by  tbia  means,  reaort  mnat  be  had  to  taxation.  I  need  nut 
explain  how  ipuch  more  eaay  the  proposed  method  ia,  than  an  eitensive  taiation. 
Tliis  property  ne  posseaa  wimout  labor,  and  without  expeoae.  But  we  ahall  never 
possFsa  another  sum,  of  the  Heme  amount,  to  be  diapooed  of  for  these,  or  any  other 
public  purposea.  The  taxation,  to  which  we  have  had  already  reconrae,  haa,  in 
many  instancea,  been  the  source  of  complaint,  and  the  object  of  unpopularity.  I 
am  well  aware,  that  it  has  been  aald,aiid  said  in  the  legislature,  that  t&xes  for  the 
support  of  pnblic  worship  are  paid  with  chcerfulncn.  The  aosertion  is,  undoubt- 
edly. In  a  limited  aense  true.  By  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  inbobttanta  of 
thia  State,  and  that  clearly  the  moat  respectable  port,  such  taxes  are  cheerful); 
paid.  There  if,  however,  no  tsi,  which  has  been  coogidored  in  ao  unpc^lar  a 
lii^ht.  To  a  niunber  of  our  citiiena  public  woraliip  ia  not  on  object  of  good  will. 
On  a  few  the  burden  liea  heavily.  Some  oonuder  objectiona  lo  all  taKation,  and 
to  thia  particularly,  as  the  meaiu  of  advancing  porn  vlevra,  and  obtaining  popu- 
lar raior.  There  ia,  also,  one  oloaa  of  Cbriotians,  who  professedly  oppose  it,  (r«m 
CoDBcientiona  scmples.  Among  all  thcee  persons,  such  taxes  are  grounds  of  com- 
plnlnt  \  and,  on  every  occasion  of  parochial  animosity,  the  complaint  is  urged  with 
vehemence,  and  listened  lo  with  regard.  Hence  have  fre<iuent])'  arisen  nci|[h- 
borly  contentions,  and  parochial  ilivisionn,  to  the  interruption  of  peace,  al  the 
worship  of  God,  and  of  the  harmony  of  Bocicty, 

If  paroehial  taxation  wore  universally  plcoalng,  ond  unaltended  vrith  diffietdtics, 
whi^uce  it  may  be  anked,  arose  tlie  tote  numi-tuus  dvbalt»  in  the  k^iBlolure,  con- 
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Detning  that  Babiect  ?  'Whence  th/<  noTeral  Acta,  intended  to  gire  relief  to  meh 
ae  ware  mppoaed  to  ba  a^rieved  1  Whence  the  audden  popi^arit;  of  Ilie  ffen- 
tlemen,  who  advocated,  mid  the  onpojitiLarilf  of  the  gentleineD  wbo  opposed  tliMS 
Actaf  The  debate  however  dia^iaed,  respected,  mtimately,  nothing  but  paro- 
chial taxra.    He  oonclnaion  b  obvioni. 

Taxation  ii  not,  in  itntf,  ever  popnlsr.  Men  Derer  pay  loone;,  Ibr  the  pleanirs 
of  paying  it  Soma  tain  are  so  lAainlr  and  ao  abaolutely  neoeaaaiy,  that  do  maa 
tbinka  cf  oontendiiig  agaiiut  tLem.  Agninat  othera  the  Aootention  ia  hopeleaa. 
Id  both  these  caeea,  mec  wilt  not  contend.  Bat  parochial  taxe*  tra  tnatlen  of 
expediency,  not  of  neoenity  ;  and  oontentian  agsiiut  them,  inctead  c^  beiog  hope- 
leaa, ia  aecure  of  ancecn.     Multitndea  will  of  oonrse  oontend. 

To  none  of  these  erila  ia  the  pniTieion  io  question  liable.  Should  it  be  estab- 
lished objections  agunst  it  will  aoon  ceoae  to  bo  the  theme  of  priTola  oomplaint, 
and  parochial  nclmoaity.  So  man  will  feel  any  borden  ftiim  it ;  no  collector  will 
demand  it  of  him ;  and  he  will  alwa)'B  see,  that  contention  coDceming  hii  own 
shore  win  be  fnitlesB,  and  will  bil  equally,  of  promoting  private  revenge,  paro- 
chial trouble,  and  popular  clamor.  Ita  operation  wiU  be  nrgarded  M  s  thing  of 
coBtBe:  and  the  unui!  motives  to  mnrmnring  will  be  taken  away. 

3d.  The  eudi  in  view  are  of  the  highest  importance.  It  will,  I  flatter  myself, 
be  considered  as  evident,  from  the  aentimGnta  already  advnnocd  in  this  discourae, 
that  nothing  will  form  or  ostablisb  pubUc  bappmeas,  besides  that,  which  will  make 
tho  oitixeni  informed  and  virtuous  men.  Unless  a  cranmnnity  be,  in  a  good  meas- 
nre,  composed  rf  such  men,  no  proviaiona  wilt  render  its  happineaa  itable.  Uks 
tho  Griaons,  already  mentioned,  tro  may,  perhaps,  be  free  ;  but  we  con  not  be 
happy.  Bnl  no  meoiu,  hitherto  tried,  have  produced  tUs  el&ct,  beside  that 
*li^^  menUoned ;  via.  The  public  support  d'  Icnowledge  and  virtue.  To  ren- 
der thu  support  secure,  eSeotual,  and  endoring  is,  therefore,  the  highest  mterest 
of  the  eommnnity. 

4tb.  By  the  appropriation  our  ^nity  to  sccomplish  any  other  public  purpose  is 
not  lessened.  So  br  as  we  apply  this  prc^erly  to  tho  purposes,  in  view,  we 
withdraw,  ttoia  the  same  purposts,  the  property  already  appUed  to  them ;  and 
are  just  so  mnch  more  able,  than  before,  to  sustain  any  other  public  burthen. 
Should  we,  for  example,  be  so  unhappy  aa  to  bo  invotv^  in  war,  we  ahould  be 
iust  so  much  more  able  to  support  the  bnrthens  of  it,  by  being  released  from  that 
expense,  wluch  we  now  incur,  for  the  support  of  schools  and  public  worship.  But 
a  community,  in  danger,  would  mnch  more  willingly  tax  itself,  to  carry  on  a  war, 
than  in  peace,  and  quiet,  to  advance  any  pnbUo  purpose  whatever. 

5th.  The  disposlIiuD  proposed  is  equitable.  It  is  equitable,  because  the  property 
ia  ouiB,  and  not  that  of  our  postcri^  ;  as  has  been  inoonsiderately  said.  They 
indet-d,  though  m  no  sense  joint  tenants  with  na  in  any  part  of  it,  are  jet  made 
■haren  in  all  the  benelilB  of  tit,  to  the  latest  generation.  They,  of  course,  will 
have  reason  for  gralitnde,  not  for  complaint.  It  is  equitable,  because  the  pro- 
perty is  dietribnt^  to  all  ctaases  of  Christiana  in  the  State,  according  to  their  re- 
spective lists  of  taxable  property.  It  is  equitable,  as  it  really  oonveya  to  every 
inhabitant  and  to  his  children  after  him,  an  aotua)  share  of  thu  property,  propor- 
tioned to  the  list  of  his  taxable  estoto.  All  the.objects,  but  one,  to  which  the 
oppoaers  of  the  appropn'stion,  have  professedly  wish^  this  property  to  be  applied, 
aueh  as  the  repairing  of  ways,  the  building  of  bndgee,  and  iba  eneauragenwat  of 
maouEacturea  and  commerce,  allow  only  c^  a  partial,  and  of  coarse  an  inequitable 
application.  Hence,  it  is  presumed,  these  are  wholly  out  of  the  queation  ;  and, 
were  the  proposed  objects  to  bo  dropped,  these  would  never  come  in  their  place- 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  be  observed,  how  much  more  valuable  and  useful  the 
objects  adopted  are,  than  those  which  are  proposed  as  snhstitntes.  If  sny  one  at 
Tou  is  still  donbtttal,  let  him  ask  himaeif,  whether  he  would  rather  bis  child  should 
jccome  a  wise  and  good  man,  and  provide  the  meana  to  make  him  such,  or  be  at 
the  Mme  expense,  to  enable  him  to  ride  in  a  smooth  road,  or  walk  over  a  hand- 
some bridge. 

The  payment  of  the  debt  of  this  State,  is  undoubtedly  a  genera),  and  also  an 
iudi^wnaable  object,  and  thercTnre  olear  of  tbe  otijcction  specified.  But  ample 
provision  may  be,  and  has  already  been  mode  for  the  discharge  of  it  out  of  the 
sum,  owed  to  m  by  the  Unil<.-d  Stiitts. 

Gth,  Bepublics  arc  generally  bud  husbands  of  public  money.    Economy,  in  the 
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iDMilgemelit  of  monc;  in  lund,  i>  uaKKly,  in  ^  nUnre  ot  thiogl,  compttibla 
with  the  joint  agency  uf  many.  A  liiigle  penuD  will  ofKn  nunage  hia  own  pecn- 
niuy  oonoenu  with  prndeniM  sod  thiA  ;  but  rarely  with  equal  prndeiiGe,  whtn 
"     ■  annmd  him,  u  when  it  is  more  aoantil^  and  Ludly  obtained. 


inBDocu,  iBuauy  meiw  bwb;,  in  a  miuuier  whiuh  is  <ttai  anperocired,  and  Sot 
Commoaly  aooounted  for.  Ail  oompany  matten,  when  the  oompan;  ii  namenKH, 
and  the  oonoerm  •aluable,  and  oomplicsted,  uEually  go  lo  wreek,  fma  mnltiplidtf 
of  opinion,  iireaolutioD,  aod  indeoition.  JI  thia  i«  the  &ct  in  private  biHnen, 
where  the  profierty  ii  that  of  the  maiugen  thenuelTis,  more  tuihappy  condnot 
and  speedier  rnic  are  lo  be  expected,  where  poblia  priqier^  is  conoenied,  and  the 
managers  are  merely  agenla,  and  share  only  in  the  avails  of  a  eonunianoii,  or  of  a 
fixed  salary.  It  ought  also  tn  be  added,  that  if  twen^  penons,  socb  as  might  be 
named  in  this  State,  were  to  be  intrarted  with  the  management  ot  this  property, 
and,  through  any  nnhappiness,  it  shonld  be  prinoipallj,  or  in  any  mesRire  lost,  it 
is  doubtful,  whether  they  either  oonld,  or  would,  ever  be  eflectnaUy  made  r«Kn- 
■ible  br  the  loss.  The  ooncem  wonld  tie  too  important,  Ih^r  friends  would  be 
too  nnmeroos  and  influential,  and  the  poblia  mind  would  be  too  ingenioiiily 
mnoscd,  sod  too  strongly  addressed,  in  their  behalf,  to  sufler  soeh  an  event  easQy 
to  take  place.  Were  the  task  not  iuTidiooa,  it  certainly  would  not  be  difficult,  la 
poiiit  out  more  bets  than  one,  which  stionglv  support  this  opinion. 

7th.  If  this  appn^riatiOD  shonld  fioslly  take  plaoe,  cHie  very  great  oaose  of  di»- 
oonlent  and  immorality  would  oeaae.  When  this  State  was  originally  divided 
into  pariahea,  the  inhabitants  were  almost  wholly  of  one  peraoasion.  In  the 
course  of  time,  a  greater  difierenoe  of  opmion  exincd,  and  othor  religions  sooie- 
ties  were  formed  in  the  bcecMn  of  the  original  oaea.  To  this  tio  reasonaUe  ol^eo- 
tion  can  be  made  j  all  men  having  a  full  and  equal  right  lo  their  own  Kntiments 
and  worship.  Whenever  saoeeaiona  are  made  fnou  one  religiooa  deoomination  to 
another,  on  the  groood  of  printsple,  and  oonviotion,  they  are  the  objeols  of  pmiae, 
not  of  blame.  But  when  men  quit  a  religious  suciely,  because  they  eipeot  to  pay 
•  smaller  tax  in  conteqnenoe  of  aeoeding,  because  they  have  bad  a  quarrel  with  a 
Oollectoi,  ctt'  some  oUier  membor  of  that  soi^cty,  becauBC  they  have  been  guilty  uf 
some  immoral  oonduot  in  that  socie^,  or  on  aaj  similar  ground,  as  Ihe  eondnct 
ia  in  itself  a  violation  c^  plun  duty,  so  it  nsuallj  proves  the  souroe  of  general  bdc- 
oeedloe  immorality,  aad  trften  terminates  in  the  final  abendoiunent  of  religion 
and  prmciple.  Of  this  conduct,  money  is  the  most  usual  ground;  and  men  are 
often,  without  s  breach  of  charity,  supposed  to  violate  oooseienoe,  to  Icmen  their 
paroi^l  tax.  Hits  flncluolion  at  moral  charaoter  j>  an  evil  irf'  no  small  magni- 
tude ;  ood  bj  the  appropriation  it  will  prob^lj  be,  in  a  great  measure,  prevented 
hereafter. 

Sth.  All  the  obaeiTBtinM  already  made,  tt^elher  with  several  olhen  which  can 
not  ooaveniently  be  made  at  pment,  tnav  ia  weighed  with  great  proprie^  and 
advantage,  by  making  the  subject  pnioticaf.  Suppose  (hen,  the  proportion  of  the 
money  la  question,  irtiioh,  ahdnld  tiie  IhII  pass  into  a  law,  will  oldmately  bckaig  to 
thii  society,  had  bwn  already  put  into  your  possession  purposely  to  prranote  the 
ends  specified,  would  you  not  esteem  Hie  donatkm  exceedingly  odvantageons  to 
the  real  interests  of  the  society  t  Sbanld  the  puUle  request,  or  demand  it  nf  you 
again,  would  you  be  willing  lo  retnm  it  into  the  treainry,  to  be  laid  up  (br  the  ei- 
penKs  of  a  future  war ;  to  bo  hoabanded  by  a  public  oommitlee  ;  or  lo  be  ei- 
pandod  for  tbe  building  o!  bridges,  the  repairing  of  roads,  the  advanoement  of 
maDu&cture,  or  the  eitenuon  of  commeRM  1  Ton  will  probably  answer,  that  you 
aboold  not  be  willing.  Why  would  you  not  J  If  it  is  noy;  desirable  to  have  Jir 
money  diapoood  of  in  either,  oral),  of  those  methods,  it  would  then  be  equally  de- 
sirable. LTlhs  disporitim  of  the  money,  far  the  promotion  cf  schools  and  puUic 
worship,  is  now  expedient  and  desirable,  it  would  not  be  expedient  and  desirable 
(has  to  dispose  of  it,  aRer  it  had  actoaliy  oome  into  your  bands.  If  it  wonld  now 
be  tietter  poUny  and  a  more  eflbctual  promotion  of  the  public  n-'^^i,  to  dispose  of 
the  mone^  in  ihose  other  methods  propos..4i,  it  would  be  policy  t^aally  good  for 
eveiy  aocicty  in  the  State  lo  return  its  abaru  into  the  treasury,  afti-r  aoluoi  puses- 
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noo.  Bat  no  rocivty  wonld  thai  return  it.  llis  reasoD  la  obTioui.  There  b  no 
Mher  tliapoattioD  of  the  money,  hitherto  prapowd,  whieh  wonld  equally  sdvaiice 
the  real  good  of  roah  lodety,  or,  in  genend  terms,  equally  promote  the  publie 

Aa  the  clergy  of  Connecticut  Iiad  come  in  for  a  large  share  of 
abuse  for  their  supposed  interference  in  favor  of  the  proposed  ap- 
prai^rifttion,  Dr.  Dwight  defends  the  body,  of  which  he  was  a  dis- 
tinguished ornament,  as  follows : 

In  all  the  speechea  and  pnbGoatioiii,  in  which  I  have  known  the  olergj  of  this 
eoontry  to  be  attacked,  their  enemiea  appear  generally,  if  not  unilbrmly,  to  groood 
their  Bttscka  on  the  (wndnat,  oharacter,  and  drcniiBtaiioea,  of  olergymen  in 
Europe.  Withont  inaistinA  on  the  total  impn^riety  of  acamnng  ftny  num.  or  body 
at  men,  for  any  thing  beudea  their  own  fanltB,  and  of  making  gnill  tranaferable,  I 
beg  leave  to  obaerre,  that,  between  the  cinmmatanoa  of  olergymen  in  Europe  and 
tliia  ODontiy,  therein  very  little  reaemblanoe;  aa  little,  that  all  senSmeiitB,  gnmoded 
OB  an  apprehended  renembtanoe  of  this  DHtore,  mnat  {si)  or  any  atsble  fijondatioD. 

Clergymen,  in  moat  oonntriea  of  Bnn^ie,  are  embodied  into  a  distinct  order  at 
eitiiana,  an  order  diatingoiahed  by  very  important  privil^ea,  and  forming  a  capi- 
tal part  of  the  syMem  ^  govenunent.  Th^  are  invested,  id  this  cbatacter  with 
immeme  and  naalienable  property,  exempted  tram  burdeowiDe  aerricca  and  con* 
tribntima,  and  dothed  wiUi  powers  of  great  extent  and  efficaoy,  and  with  digni- 
tiea  of  the  flnt  grade. 

In  thii  ommtry  eooleaiMtleal  livinga  are  mail ;  nnallT  inferior  to  the  arajlg  of  a 
Middling  brm ;  sod  ten  than  the  Inonmbent  might  birly  hope  to  obtain,  in  vari- 
ooa  other  emploviDenta.  Henoe  they  OEU  not  be  the  objecia  of  ambition,  avarice, 
or  amaiiality.  No  power  ia  attached  to  them,  no  q>lendor,  no  exdmive  privilegea, 
either  of  pocimiary,  or  personal  importance.  The  people,  who  hear,  aJways  in- 
trodnoe  the  ineombent,  and  atate  hia  alLlary  at  what  tbey  please.  Hia  oharacter, 
mannera,  and  preaching,  are,  if  it  la  not  their  own  fault,  always  proved  before  hia 
introdnctioD.  When  introdooed,  he  ia  the  most  dependent  person  in  the  parish, 
eioept  the  pariah  poor ;  nod  is  more  aooooulable,  than  any  other  man,  tx  all  that 
he  doea  or  uys,  and  On  all  that  he  leaves  onaaid  or  undone.  He  is  also  fixed  on  a 
more  precnriooB  support,  than  any  other  man  ;  aothat,  if  aveiysmall  nDmberoThia 
parvhioners,  frequently  but  oDe,  oonoein  a  dislike  to  him,  he  ia,  of  conrae,  ejeeled 
from  his  living.  Nor  does  be  enjoy  any  defease,  or  seonrity,  beside  the  acoepta- 
blencas  of  hb  conduct  to  his  pariahioncrB.  In  the  meantime,  a  stricter  hfe,  purer 
morals,  more  unequivocal  pniotb  of  pietf,  and  a  more  nnimpeachablo  prudence, 
are  exacted  of  him,  than  <^  other  men  ;  and  a  moK  limited  indulgence  Is  ex- 
ti-ndcd  to  his  imperfectiom,  than  to  those  of  any  other  man.  His /:haraoIer, 
formed  on  hia  eonduot,  is,  under  the  prote<itian  of  providence,  his  all.  With  these 
l^ota  in  view,  it  will  not  be  thooght  to  moch  to  aay,  that,  hod  not  the  inhabitants 
of  this  State  b«!D  superior  in  goodness  of  character  to  most  of  mankind,  clergy- 
men here,  would  long  since,  hovo  ceased  to  hold  a  place  on  the  roll  of  society. 

Ia  his  own  polish,  the  minister  is  connected  with  all  hia  people,  by  a  peculiar 
and  very  intimate  relatiini.  With  hia  ehnrah,  this  relation  is,  indeed,  eqtecially 
intimate ;  bat  with  hia  oongregatlon,  it  is  aln  near  and  important.  He  is  raery 
mm'*  miutfer,  and  is  thus  staled  in  the  most  common  phrsBeoli^.  To  him 
every  parishioner,  as  c^  right,  applies  for  instmction,  advice,  and  cunBolation,  and 
from  him  derives  not  only  knowledge  in  morals  and  religion,  bat  intbrmation  oa 
every  aubjoot  of  nae,  or  em^odty,  to  whieh  his  own  incltDatious  Itnd,  and  to  which 
the  minister's  undentaoding  m  adequate.  Endeared  to  his  parishioners  by  eonso- 
Istions  in  ricknees  and  in  sorrow,  and  by  a  continual  and  namelees  ulrule  <tf 
kind  officers,  freely  reqiured,  and  freely  given ;  (rfRcce,  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
nsc,  and  to  the  distresses  of  man ;  offioss,  which  can  be  expected,  and  which  can 
omally  be  obtained,  boai  no  other  man  ;  he  beoomes,  while  his  reputation  and 
induoboe  prevail,  the  t^hief  means  of  pontchiai  peace,  and  neighborly  harmony. 
Parishes,  which  hare  no  minister,  or  an  unpopular  one,  often  oonlend ;  parishes, 
which  have  a  minister  p^nernlly  beloved,  mrely,  if  at  all. 

nu  Sabbath,  by  rcgutorly  osacmbling  the  congregation  for  public  worahip,  ar- 
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raDg«  with  TpgnUritf  the  whole  baainew  of  the  week,  and  gives  birth  in  a  higher 
degree,  than  a  slight  observer  would  imagitie,  to  nentnen,  sociBbility,  aoftneB  of 
muiDers,  and  universal  deconun,  Jif  brining  a  oonffregHtion  tof^ther  on  so  to- 
lereating  an  occanlua,  it  makeg  them  kiinw,  napect,  ajid  rpgard  each  other.  From 
the  moral  and  religious  instructions,  the  cogent  motives  to  duty,  and  the  mcite- 
moots  to  decent,  amiable,  and  usenil  eondact,  which  it  furaishce,  it  establishes, 
perhapa  more  thim  any  single  thing,  gtxd  order,  good  morals  and  happiuen  pnb- 
'  tie  and  private.  It  ninkes  |;ood  men  ;  and  good  men  most  be  good  citiienB.  Id 
all  these  rcepects,  notwithstondmg  much  opposition,  aai  some  di-elenaion,  its  in- 
flueaoe  is  still  great;  maeh  greater  than  is,  perhaps,  generally  believed.  Of  this 
truth,  those  people,  in  some  of  onr  sister  States,  among  whom  no  Sabbath  exiMi, 
will,  even  to  a  slight  obacrvcr,  famieh  satlafactoi?  evidecco. 

I  hare  long  been  concerned  in  the  education  o{  youth.  In  the  progress  of  this 
emplopnent,  1  have  often  bad  opportunity  to  knovv,  that  all  parents,  even  the  most 
Ticious,  with  their  children  to  Ui  virtuous.  This  I  oertainly  know,  because  mul- 
titDdea  of  such  parents  have  earnestly  insisted  on  a  careful  attention  to  thla  object, 
with  respeel  to  their  own  children  from  me.  Ileoce  it  may  be  taken  ibr  granted, 
that  the  H-liole  community,  with  so  few  exceptions,  as  dcsen-e  no  regard,  oonsider 
the  education  of  clieir  children  to  virtuous  conduct  as  a  primary  object.  But  you 
well  know  how  much  more  etfioacioua  to  this  end  example  is,  than  precept  IIuw 
important  is  it,  then,  thut  there  shotJd  always  exist,  in  every  part  of  our  coontry, 
men,  obligated  to  an  example  of  the  strict  and  blamelew  life  above  desoribed ; 
men,  obligated  to  such  a  life,  not  by  principle  only,  but  hy  the  additionaJ  and  pow- 
erful considerations  of  public  demand,  of  personal  danger,  and  of  the«bsolDle  ne- 
oeeuty  of  unimpeachable  virtue  to  their  character,  their  comfort,  their  living. 

Of  learning,  and  the  general  diRuaion  of  nsolbl  knowledge,  the  clergy,  as  indi- 
viduals, have,  beyond  any  other  class  of  men,  been  the  promoters.  To  this  their 
own  knowledge,  the  general  nature  of  their  office,  and  their  comparativa  teisora 
from  the  busy  occupations  of  life,  almost  necessarily  lead.  In  the  foundation,  and 
the  regulation,  of  no  small  number  of  our  schools  they  are  directly  concerned  as 
principals.  To  our  college  they  gave  birth,  oontinuance,  a  consjdei^blc  proportion 
of  its  property,  and  the  whole  system  of  its  gnvemmenl  and  iostruction.  Iley 
have  supported  and  educated,  more  scholars  of  chori^,  than  the  whole  commu- 
nity besides.  Sot  is  there  at  this  time,  unless  I  am  deceived,  a  single  achoul  of 
consideration  in  the  State,  in  which  they  have  not  a  principal  agency. 

or  submisHon  to  our  happy  goremment,  they  have  been  powerfol  soppoKers, 
and  nseful  examples.  Clerg^'men  by  the  ties  of  duty,  reputation,  consistency,  and 
comfort,  nro  of  coarse  the  friends  of  good  order ;  and  since  the  State  was 
(bonded,  no  insttmce  has  hilherto  occurred,  in  which  a  clergyman  has  labored  Co 
disturb  the  peace  of  aooiety. 

Al^er  an  able  an  animated  discuaaion  aa  to  the  time  and  mode 
of  the  sale,  and  the  object  to  which  the  avails  of  the  sale  should 
be  applied,  in  the  public  press,  in  town  meeting,  in  both  bmnches 
of  the  legislature, — io  every  place  and  way  in  which  the  public 
mind  could  be  reached,  the  subject  was  finally  settled  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  at  the  May  session  1795,  by  the  following  Act  and 
Resolution  : 

An  Act  appropriaUng  tht  Maniei  tnhieli  ihall  arita  or  tht  tote  a/  Ihe  Wtiltn 
isftris,  btianging  la  Ihia  State^ 
] ,  B«  it  tnarttd,  ^c.  That  the  principal  sum  whish  shall  be  Tcceived  on  Ihs 
sale  of  the  lands  belonging  lo  this  Slate,  lying  west  of  Pennsylvania,  shall  be  and 
remain  a  perpetual  fund  for  the  purposes  hereafter  mentioned  in  this  act,  lo  be 
loaned  or  otherwise  improved  for  tlicse  purposes  as  the  General  Assembly  shall 
direct  i  and  the  interest  arimng  therefrom  shall  be,  and  hereby  is,  appropriated  to 
the  support  of  sehoob  in  the  several  sodeties  constituted,  or  which  may  be  coniti- 
tuted  by  'aw  within  certain  local  bounds  within  this  Sute,  to  be  kept  acoording 
to  the  provtsioDs  of  taw  which  shall  from  time  lo  time  be  made,  and  to  n« 
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otlieT  OM  or  purpose  wlutKieTer,  eiecpt  in  th«  caae  and  under  the  clrouinilano«i 
hereafter  menciunt.'d  in  ihis  set. 

2.  Be  it  further  tnacttd,  Tliat  tbo  taii  intereat,  la  it  shall  become  due  from 
time  to  time,  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  said  eocivtlei,  iti  thtnr  capacity  of  Bchool 
■oeietieSjOaKirdidgtothelist  of  polk  and  ratabl|e*lste  of  euchsocietiea respectively, 
which  fihelJ,  when  such  payment  ehall  be  made,  have  been  last  perftcted. 

3.  Protidtd,  neeertheUn,  and  ie  it  farthtr  tnacltd,  Tliat,  whenever  euoh 
■oviety  shall,  punoant  to  a  vote  of  such  aooiety,  passed  in  a  legal  tneoting, 
warned  for  that  purp(»e  only,  ia  which  voIa  two-thirda  of  the  lego]  voters  proseui 
ia  luch  meeting  shall  concur,  qipty  to  the  General  Aaunibly  requesting  liberty  to 
improve  tboir  proportion  of  said  interest  or  auy  part  thereof,  for  the  support  of  the 
Christian  Minialpy,  or  Iha  PubKo  Worship  of  God,  the  General  Awcmbly  sball 
lave  full  power  to  grant  such  request  during  their  pleasure ;  and  in  cose  of  any 
SBch  grant,  the  school  society  shotl  pay  over  the  amount  so  granted  lo  the  religion* 
•ocieties,  churches,  or  oongregadon*  of  all  denominations  of  Christians  within  its 
limits,  lo  be  proportioned  Ui  such  societiee,  according  to  the  lists  of  thtdr  reapeetive 
inhabitants  or  members,  which  shall,  when  such  payment  shall  from  time  lo  time 
be  niode,  hare  been  last  perfected  ;  and  in  case  there  shall  bo  In  such  school  ao- 
dely  any  individuals  oomposing  a  port  only  of  any  such  religious  socieQf,  church, 
or  coogregHCion,  iben  the  proportion  of  such  individuals  shall  be  paid  to  llie  order 
of  (he  body  lo  which  they  belong  by  ihe  rule  afurosald,  and  the  monies  of  such  in- 
dividuals shall  be  discounted  fruok  their  miniaterial  taies  or  oontributions,  and  in 
that  way  inure  to  their  exclusive  benefit,  and  the  munieti  so  paid  over  sliall  be  ap- 
plied to  the  purposes  of  the  grant,  and  lo  no  other  whatsoever. 

4.  Bt  it  further  tnactedj  That  iTany  society,  church,  urooDgregntion,  shall  apply 
any  of  the  aforesaid  monies  lo  any  other  use  or  purpwe  than  those  to  which  they 
shall  or  may  have  a  right  to  apply  them,  pursuant  to  this  act,  such  soaiety,  church, 
or  Gongrcgolion,  shall  farf«t  and  pay  a  sum  equal  tothat>oiuiaapplied,lothe  publio 
trolsury  of  this  Stole. 

5.  Be  il  fuTthtr  enacted.  That  all  (he  inhabitants  living  within  (he  limits  of  tlie 
located  aocietiea,  who  by  law  have,  or  may  have  a  right  to  vote  in  town  meetings, 
shall  meet  some  time  in  the  month  of  October  annnalty,  in  the  way  and  manner 
prescribed  in  the  statute  entitled,  "  An  Act  fbr  Forming,  Ordering,  and  Regulating 
Societies,"  and  being  aomet  eholl  exeroise  the  powers  giveo  in,  and  by,  aald  act, 
in  organizing  themselves,  and  in  appointing  the  necessary  officers  as  therein 
directed,  for  the  year  ensuing,  and  may  tranaaot  any  other  business  on  the  >ub)ect 
of  schooUng  in  general,  and  touching  the  monies  hereby  appropriated  to  their  tiae 
in  particular,  according  lo  law,  and  Anil  have  power  to  adjourn  from  lime  to  time 
as  they  shall  think  proper. 

6.  Bt  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Inhabitants  or  members  of  the  several  relig- 
iom  societies,  churches,  or  congregations  aforesaid,  who  hove  right  by  law  lo ' 
vote  In  thdr  respective  meetings  on  the  subject  of  the  ministry  and  the  publio 
worship  of  God,  shall  assemble  theinselrea  some  time  in  the  month  of  Doocmber 
■□nually,  or  at  such  other  time  as  they  shall  judge  convenient,  and  may  organoe 
themaelvea  and  appoint  the  necessary  officers  as  in  said  act  is  directed,  all  in  the 
way  and  manner  therein  prescribed,  viHth  power  to  adjourn  from  time  to  lime, 
as  they  may  think  proper,  and  in  any  of  tlidr  said  meetings  they  shall  have 
power  to  transact  any  buuness  rtlating  tn  the  minlslry  and  the  public  worship  of 
God  ocdording  to  law,  but  shall  have  no  power  to  act  on  the  subject  uf  echouling, 
any  Uw,  nasffe,  or  custom  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

7.  Be  it  fart&tr  enacted,  That  an  act,  pttoed  Oct.,  1T1I3,  entitled,  "An  Act  for 
the  btabliihlng  a  Fund  for  the  Support  of  the  Gospel  Ministry  and  Schools  of 
Bducolioa"  be,  and  the  nme  Is,  hereby  repealed. 

This  act  was  passed  by  a  vole  of  94  yeas  to  52  nays.  On  tlio 
same  day  the  following  resolution  vas  passed : 

Re*olved  by  iMi  Atiembly,  That  a  comioiltee  he  apptrinted  to  receive  any 
proposab  that  may  be  made  by  any  person  or  persons,  whether  inhabitants  of  the 
United  Slates,  or  odiers,  for  the  purchose  of  iho  latids  belonging  lo  this  State  lying 
west  of  the  west  line  of  Pennsylvania,  as  vliiimed  hy  said  State.  And  the  said 
oomniittoe  BTB  herel^  folly  authoriitd  and  empowered,  in  the  name  and  behalf  lA 
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the  laid  bndi,  and  to  maka  aiid  eiMnts,  ander  tbeir  luuidii  and  seab,  to  the  por- 
ebaaer  or  piirrhatrn,  a  d««d  o(  deeda,  dutj  Butheuljcated,  quhting,  in  behalf  oT 
this  State,  all  right,  tide,  and  intofit,  jnridjcal  and  terrilorial,  in  and  to  njd  laoda 
to  him  or  them,  and  to  hi>  ot  (heit  hein  IbreTer. 

That  belbre  ihe  executing  of  auch  deed  or  deeda,  the  pnrebaaer  or  porchaien 
■hall  give  Ihar  penoDsl  Hole  or  bond,  payable  to  the  Treanircs  of  Ihia  StUe,  for 
the  purehaae  money,  carrying  so  interaet  of  lii  per  oenlum  per  annum,  paj'able 
BDDually,  to  DummEiice  IVom  the  dale  thereof,  c*"  trom  lacU  future  period,  not 
exceeding  two  yean  from  the  data,  aa  oirtnioutaooeB,  in  the  c^nioij  o!  the  onn- 
mittee,  may  require,  and  aa  may  be  agreed  on  between  them  and  the  eaid  pur- 
chaser or  purehnsers,  wilh  good  and  anmnent  tnretiai,  inhabitanlB  of  this  State ) 
«■  with  a  Buffieient  depoRt  o!  bank  alack,  or  other  mack  of  the  United  Stales,  <s 
the  particular  Statea  ;  which  note  or  bond  aholl  be  taken,  paj'able  at  a  period  nut 
more  remolethaii  five  yeara  (rooi  the  date,  or  ifby  annoal  inaialbiienia.w  that  the 
last  inM^meut  be  made  payable  wilUn  tea  yean  tram  the  date,  ^tber  in  ipecie,  or 
ail  per  cent.,  three  per  cent.,  or  deferred  atock  t^the  United  States,  at  the  diacxe- 
tion  of  the  cocDmittee. 

That  if  the  nid  oommittee  shaD  6nil  that  it  iriU  be  most  beneficis)  to  the  Slate 
or  ita  ciliieDi,  to  form  scTeral  contracta  fer  the  Bale  of  said  lands,  they  ibiH  not 
eonsommste  oiiy  of  the  ssid  oonlraots  qiart  by  themselrGs,  vhile  the  oUien  lie  in 
ft  tnvn  of  negotiation  only  ;  but  all  of  the  ooiitracts;  which,  taken  together, 
ahall  omnpriso  the  whole  quantity  of  the  nid  landa,  shall  be  conaommaled 
together,  and  the  purchasers  shall  h(dd  their  reapeetiTe  parts,  or  proportioDS,  aa 
tenants  in  common  of  the  whole  tract,  or  territory,  and  not  in  sereralty. 

That  the  said  committee,  in  whatever  manner  they  JiaD  find  it  be^  to  aell  Ibe 
•aid  lands,  whether  by  an  entire  oontraot  or  by  aeveral  eiaitra«Is,  sbsU,  in  no  can, 
be  at  liberty  to  sell  the  whole  quantity  ibr  a  principal  snm  less  than  one  million 
of  doUan  in  specie,  or  if  a  day  of  paynMot  be  giren,  fbr  a  aem  of  less  value  than 
one  million  of  dollars  in  specie,  with  mtereat  at  lii  per  oenL  per  annum  from  Ihe 
date  of  such  sale. 

The  following  individuals  coDfltituted  this  committee: — John 
Treadwell,  James  Wadaworth,  Marvin  Wail,  William  Edmund,  T. 
GroBvenor,  Aaioo  Austin,  Elijah  Hubbard,  and  Sylvester  Gilbert. 

The  committee  appointed  to  negotiate  the  sale  entered  immedi- 
fttelyon  their  duties,  and  at  the  October  session  1795,  submitted  the 
following  Report,  b;  which  it  will  be  se«n  that  the  lands  were  sold 
for  the  capital  sum  of  one  million,  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
!>>  the  Honorable  General  Anembhr  of  the  State  of  Cminecticut,  eonTened  at 
NewIIaven,  on  the  Beoond  Ilinnday  of  October,  A.  D.  1795. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  ymr  Ilonors  in  May  last,  to  nettntiate  a  sale  of 
tho  western  lands  bi/longing  to  this  State,  lying  west  of  the  western  line  ol  the 
State  of  Ponnsjlvanio  si  claimed  by  said  Stute,  b^  leeve  to  report :  That  on  Ihe 
5th  day  of  June  last,  they  met  in  llnrtford  and  pi»ed  the  foUowirg  orders,  that 
the  acts  of  the  General  Aieembly  appointing  a  oommitt'%  to  negotiate  a  eale  of 
the  western  lands,  and  giving  them  their  powers  and  instmetions,  be  publnhcd  in 
all  the  newspapers  in  this  State,  and  in  a  newspsper  in  Boston,  Providtnee, 
Albany,  New  York,  and  PInladelphia,  and  then  adjourned  to  the  first  Wednve- 
day  of  August  then  next,  to  meet  in  Ihe  city  rf  Hartford,  lliat  having  advert 
t'acd  tHMoiding  to  said  order,  and  notified  the  public  inthdradTertii«meDtof  the 
time  and  place  of  their  intelided  meeting,  thej  met  according  to  their  ■rtjonm- 
ment,  on  the  said  let  Wednesday,  being  the  5th~day  of  Angust  last,  and  passed 
the  following  vote.  That  all  proposals  made  to  the  committee  for  the  pnrehasc  of 
the  weftem  landa  be  made  in  ifiiling.  An  ofTt-r  was  then  made  of  1 ,000,000  of 
dollars,  with  interest  from  the  dale  of  the  eontmct,  by  Mr.  Eikanah  Watson,  of 
Albany.  The  oommittee  then  passed  the  fiillowing  vole,  that  nny  proposid  wliirh 
miy  be  reodred  Ibr  the  purchase  uf  the  wcstom  Inniln  may  be  finely  commnni- 
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•day  B  pnipoMd  woa  msde  by  Junea  Solli'ui,  Esq., 

of  Boiton,  offsring    1,000,000  d  dUlara  with   inlereat — the    correspoDdenoe 


botweeo  the  oommittee  and  Mr.  SnlliTui  bj  letter,  reUtire  lo  thia  offer  n  here- 
irith  niwiiilted  to  yonf  Untton  in^eetkn.  On  Friday,  a  letter  wa»  rocivod  ft™ii 
Zephaniah  Swift,  B>q.,«De1<MiDg  on  oSer  of  1,000,000  of  doHarawith  interert, 
made  by  nmdry  aasooated  oompanka,  oompoaed  ohiedy  cJ  inhabitant*  of  thin 
Slate.  Al»  an  ctfcr  waa  made  t^  CHiTer  Phelpa,  Gh].,  and  others,  for  themeelTM 
and  MKciatoa,  of  1,000,000  ddhtfa  with  intereat  Also  an  •^ferof  1,130,000  dot- 
hn,  payable  in  ei^  anniuil  installnients,  the  Ent  at  the  ead  of  two  years,  and 
intereat  from  that  lima  on  the  remaining  ram,  by  Cot.  Sitaa  Pepoon,  of  Stoolibridm, 
tar  himself  and  aaaociatca.  On  the  aame  day  the  oommiltee  gave  notice  to  all  tbs 
eoncemed  of  the  sereral  oSen  which  lay  before  (hem.  On  Saturday,  tho  oom- 
miltee addreased  a  letter  to  the  ascnta  of  oinnpaniea,  giving  them  notire  that  the 
eonunittee  would  adjoom  until  Monday  dien  neit,  and  reqneating  them  to  make 
their  ultimate  propoaala  as  soon  as  posuble.  On  Monday,  the  oommitlee  having 
duly  comidcred  the  several  propoaitiona  lying  before  thran,  voted,  that  n«ther  of 
them  could  be  accepted,  of  whioh  vote,  on  Tocaday  they  gave  pablio  ni 
'     ''  >l  liny  woald  aoDtinne  to  reoeive  farther  propowls.     ''" 


offirma  made  of  1,150,000  doUan  with  intereat,  after  two  years,  the  principal  to 
be  paid  M  five  yeara,  by  Oliver  Phalpa,  and  others,  a  «amimttee  tram  divera  eom- 
paiuaa  fonned  in  all  parts  of  thi*  State,  eipreasiiig  in  Ifaeb  letter  to  the  « 


tee,  an  imwi]]ingne«  to  multiply  proposUtona  to  serve  aa  a  mie  for  the  offen  and 
opiniona  of  others,  requesting  an  early  anawer  to  their  pniixisa],  and  deliverii^  It 
with  a  eonSdenoe  that  it  womd  not  be  made  pnblio.  At  the  nme  time  adding  a 
verlial  reqneat  of  a  further  opportoiuty  to  make  proposals  in  case  a  better  offer 
than  this  should  be  made.  Also,  a  farther  offer  from  James  SalUvan,  Vaq.,  al 
1,010,000  dollara  with  interest  fivm  the  date  of  the  deed,  which  he  atalcs  to  be 
his  Dltimatam,  and  reqneats  an  anawer  whether  it  osa  be  acoepted  or  not  by  9 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  and  atales  that  he  shall  not  trouble  the 
committee  with  any  other  pn^xisal,  or  consider  himself  as  bound  by  this,  imleaa  it 
ahall  be  then  accepted. 

llie  oommitteethenadvertiBedtlieouMenied  that  there  were  propowlionslyinK 
before  the  committee  which  they  most  deoida  without  delay,  llist  they  wonld 
reoeive  any  other  propcaab  that  might  be  made  thorn  until  9  o'oiuok  of  the  morn- 
ing of  the  next  d^,  when  they  tronld  decide  npon  loob  propositiona  aa  might 
then  be  made,  and  reqwatlDg  that  gentlemen  wonld  make  their  nltimate  propouh 
within  the  time  that  the  negotiations  might  be  bronght  to  a  speedy  oIobb. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  limited  above,  John 
Livingston,  Esq.,  of  the  SUIe  of  New  York,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  his  asso- 
ciates, (rfjered  for  the  land  1,355,000  dollars,  with  interest,  to  commence  at  tho 
expiratton  of  two  years,  the  <^er  waa  aocompamed  with  an  explanatory  letter  sig- 
Bi^ing  an  intentiere  in  himself  and  aasoinates,  that  cititens  of  this  State,  if  so  in- 
clined, might  portidpMe  in  the  pordhase  to  the  amount  of  one  eqnal  half  of  the  samp. 

Hie  moment  was  now  arrived  when  the  committee  most  decide  npon  the  pro- 
poaals  before  them,  accrading  to  their  engagement  J  Mr.  Livingston's  oBer,  if  well 
secured,  was  cmiiidered  by  the  committee  as  a  generous  ofii'r,  bnt  they  thought 
proper  to  refuse  it  tor  the  following  renaona  :  no  ram  was  offered  as  a  pledge  to 
Mimpel  a  fillEillmcnt  on  bia  port ;  no  specifio  secnrin  was  named  or  profiurud  by 
him  ;  the  prospect  of  his  being  able  to  procnra  ramolent  securities,  inhabitants  of 
this  State,  waa  amall,  as  the  State  oompanies  which  seemed  to  comprise  all  the 
inhabitanta  of  this  State  who  wiabed  to  interest  themselves  in  the  purchase,  ap- 
peared to  have  at  (his  time  formed  a  coalision,  and  his  intending  one  moieh'  of  the 
pnrchaas  for  the  oltiiens  of  this  State,  seemed  to  shew  a  design  to  aecare  the  pay* 
ment  of  part  of  the  contract  st  tewrt,  by  peracmsl  bond  with  iuretiea :  that  if 
however  be  tolt  himself  able  and  willing  to  aecare  the  money  by  deposit,  and  was 
determined  in  the  bnainees,  ha  weald  not  bil  to  renew  Ma  i^r  with  a  small  ad- 
ditional snm,  and  filially  to  aooept  the  ofiiir  would  be  to  deprive  the  Stale  compa- 
niea  of  a  further  opportunity  wbich  they  had  ari);ht  to  expect  from  the  committee, 
■s  the  ease  was  in  bd  oircnmatanced,  and  a  ground  of  a  general  and  just  dliaat- 
UHitioi].  In  this  view  of  the  case  the  oommittee  gave  pnblic  notioe  thnt  they 
bad  cankered  the  proposals  bi^ure  them,  and  were  t^  the  opUiion  that  lh<'y 
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onght  not  to  acoepl  of  either — that  theyhatl  conalor^ed  to  wait  till  5a'd<x^  In  tbs 
aftemoon,  and  that  they  were  dctcnniaed  lo  oloae  with  Ihe  best  oScr  that  might 
then  be  mode,  eieeedini;;  in  raloe  the  11101  of  1,260,000  dallan,  intercBt  after  tmi 
year*,  which  ahould  nltinut^];  be  (ecured  to  the  aetis&otjon  of  the  oommittec. 
Bdbrc  the  hour  of  five,  the  committee  of  thu  State  oompanieg,  oooSdent  a«  thej 
appeared  that  no  propoial  nonld  be  made  and  carried  into  cfii.'Ct  more  benefici^ 
to  the  State,  (han  that  whiob  Uiey  bad  already  made,  prcHnted  again  the  aante 
oSer  of  1,150,000  dollars,  payable  in  five  years  with  interest,  alter  the  eipira^on  of 
two  years  from  the  signing  of  the  deed ;  and  Mr.  Dvingston  informed  the  com- 
mittee by  letter,  Chat  having  ooniulted  with  his  aBOoialea,  they  had  come  to  the 
determination  of  ant  making  any  farther  proposals,  m  that  wbioh  they  bad  made 
waa  their  nltimatom,  and  deairiog  the  committee  to  ommder  tiat  as  withdrawn. 

It  wu  now  obfioui  and  oertain  from  the  ftill«at  proof,  that  Ihe  Btate  oompanida 
had,  by  Tsriona  mesiw,  put  an  end  to  all  farther  oompebtion,  sa  to  those  who  were 
iip<Hi  the  gromid,  nor  did  it  appear  that  any  other  compctilors  were  likely  to 
come  forward.  It  of  oonrae  beoune  a  serious  qoealion  with  ihe  oconmittee  what 
was  beat  to  be  done  ia  Ibe  pFeaeol  aitnation  of  afiirs,  whether  to  pnrane  the  mat- 
ter with  the  State  companies  to  a  close,  or  (o  break  off  the  negoliationa  foi  the 
present,  and  defer  the  s^e  to  some  future  period,  upon  the  hi^  of  obtaining 
more  for  the  land  than  could  now  be  obtained.  Without  recounting  the  reaouns 
that  would  operala  in  the  case  on  either  ude  of  the  qaeidon,  which  will  readily 
occar  to  your  honora,  it  will  be  sofficient  to  say,  that  the  oommittee  on  mature 
ooDsiderstioD,  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  waa  best  to  attempt  further  to  pursue 
the  buaineaa  to  a  close ;  and  aoeordinKly  it  waa  then  agretd  to  iniile  (he  sgcnla 
(tf  the  companies  to  a  conference,  and  to  propose  to  close  a  contra^^  with  them, 
provided  Ihey  would  add  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  (heir  o9*er.  Hie  agents  were 
accordingly  invited  to  a  confrrence — they  nailed  on  the  nimmiaec,  the  pn^wsal 
was  modo  in  (brm  to  them — they  appeared  unwilling  to  comply — a  train  of  rcoaon- 
ii^  on  the  subject  took  place,  pending  which  a  centlcmaa  from  Borbsire  Couaty, 
CoomKinwealth  of  Maesschusetta,  was  introduc^  to  the  committee,  who  inbrmud 
that  he  was  jiut  arrived  id  t<iwn.  that  ho  represented  a  number  of  geotlemen, 
among  whom  he  nkncd  Mr.  Sedgwick,  of  Slockbridge,  who  wished  to  bcoome 
parchasciB  of  the  Connecticut  ri-serve,  and  wished  to  know  if  an  oSbr  oould  be 
received.  The  cbainnan  of  the  oummittee  Informed  him  that  be  knew  of  ootliiDg 
which  could  then  prevent  il,  but  oould  not  speak  the  senae  of  the  committee — tlieir 
opinioa  bving  a«ked,  they  thought  lit  to  drsire  him  to  withdraw  fbr  a  short  time, 
with  assurance  that  on  Bnsncr  Bhanld  be  made  him,  he  withdrew,  the  oommrtteu 
then  rcMlved  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  receive  further  offers,  nnleia  Ihe  agenta 
of  the  Slate  companies  should  close  with  Ihe  proposal  made  them  by  the  cihd- 
mittee — but  If  they  should  clise  with  that  proposal  without  delay,  the  eommiltee 
woald  coUKdcr  themselves  bound — the  ageuti  who  were  still  present,  did  thereupon 
ocoept  the  Btud  proposal,  and  prcseoled  to  the  conunittee  a  writing  as  fiidlows: 
"  HtarroKD,  12lh  of  Anpist,  1T95. 

"We  the  Bubwribcis,  for  onisekes  and  oaraasocialei,  will  Rive  tor  the  Westi'm 
Beserva  so  called,  the  sum  of  twelve  hundred  thotnond  dollars,  payable  in  Bve 
years,  with  interest  onDually,  after  tbe  expiration  of  two  years  (roca  the  ngning 
tbe  deed,  and  give  security  agreeably  to  (he  act  of  (be  X«^iBlstare. 
OLivaa  Philis,  El'«h*  Htdb, 

WlLLllU    Haet,  MiTHaw    NlCOLL, 

Sauuel  MiTHKa,  Jk.,  Gidkon  GatNacs,  Jr." 

Ilic  committ<>o  thereupon  declared  their  acceptance  of  the  said  i^er  provided 
security  should  be  given  to  Iheir  satisfkction. 

On  Thursday  the  1 3th,  tbe  committee  took  a  bond  executed  by  the  above  named 
agents,  for  tlie  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  doliars,  to  tbe  treomrei'  of  the  State, 
to  be  forfeited  and  paid. for  the  use  of  the  8tate  in  cane  (hey  should  feil  to  give 
secDrily  to  the  aoceptanos  of  tbe  omnmittoe,  fbr  tbe  purcluue  money,  od  the  3d 
day  of  September,  then  neit.  And  on  motion  of  tiie  purohasen  the  oommillee 
adjonrned  to  WedneodHy  the  2d  day  of  September  then  ncut,  to  meet  at  the  State 
Ilouse  in  Hartiord,  to  take  scmrity  snd  convey  the  lands  acomding  to  oontraot 
•n. !^^  ijgg  igj^jj  furthcrlo  report,  that  they  met  aocording  to  thdr  td- 
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he  Sd  day  of  September,  and  pttned  utd  aommunioated  it>  tlie 
pnrohaaerB  tlie  rolloving  order,  vie  :  Tbat  it  wilt  not  be  expected  that  a  bond  be 
taken  for  •  ■ooi  Ism  th^  ten  thoosand  dollars  wilhoat  apedal  reanona.  It  will  be 
flipected  tbat  aa  maaf  bonda  be  taken  as  there  will  be  deeda  eieimted,  Iliat  the 
gmulao  or  granCeea  ia  each  deed,  wgn  the  bond  for  the  porohaae  mone;,  aa  they 
■lone  are  pnrohaacn  ia  oanlemplatian  oT  law,  and  that  othera  in  the  name  of 
BOTetieB,  sign  esoh  bond.  The  two  fbilowing  daya,  Thnraday  and  Friday,  were 
oooopied  Id  preparing  the  Arm  ti  the  booda  and  deeda,  in  proonring  a  aoffimant 
nomber  of  Ihem  to  be  printed  and  in  eiaminina  the  aeauritj  offered  by  aererat 
companies.  On  Saturday,  the  oommittee  paaaed  and  oommonicaled  to  the  pnr- 
ohoMn  the  following  vote ;  That  ■  reaaooaUe  time  hai  been  allowed  to  the  pur- 
ehaaera  of  the  western  teiritoi;  to  prodnoe  their  aeonritf  aooordin^  to  the  oondi- 
tioa  of  their  bond ;  the  omnmittM  therefore  expect  the  bminea  wiU  be  oompleted 
thia  day,  nor  do  they  oonnder  it  aa  tbeii  dn^toatteodany  longer  at  the  aipenae 
of  the  Mate.  And  at  2  o'ok)Ok  in  the  afternoim,  they  wrote  to  the  porobaaen  t« 
Mknm: 

"  Hera  aeemi  to  b«  BO  proapeM  of  yonr  b^Dg  ready  to  oomplete  the  bnaineaa  in 
hand  thii  day.  Tbs  oommittee  wiah  to  be  infbnned  whether  their  farther  attend' 
ance  ia  deftred  at  jonr  eipenae,  if  ao,  thej'  will  adjoam  till  9  o'clock  on  Mooday 
Beit,  if  not  the}r«nil  dMnider  themaalTea  at  liberty  to  bold  the  land  for  aale," 

lie  oocnmittM  having  received  an  aoiwer  roqaeating  an  adjoommeDt  at  the 
lime  and  on  the  oonditiona  propoaed,  adjonmed  aceordingly,  end  having  met  bc- 
cordlng  to  their  adjonmment,  they  were  ocoapied  on  Monday,  Tneaday,  and 
Wedneaday,  in  oondnditig  the  btuinen ;  the  rnnlt  of  which  waa,  they  took  3S 
bonda,  amoianting  in  the  whole  to  1 ,200,000  ddlara,  to  the  treamrer  of  the  Sute  ; 
the  luunea  of  the  oUiaora,  both  principalis  and  aaretiea  in  each  bead,  together  with 
th^  MveraJ  atuoa  aiM  date*,  toay  be  goen  in  the  joomal  of  the  committee  hereto 
•nueied,  and  executed  under  their  hand*  and  bmIb  to  the  parohaiers  35  decda, 
■hogether  oomprinng  the  whole  qoantily  of  the  land  they  were  aathorized  to  wll, 
with  all  the  dne  Ibrmalitiea,  acknowledged  them  before  proper  authority,  and  de- 
livered them  to  the  granteea.  Ilie  nunea  of  the  granteea  in  each  deed,  and  aim 
the  pn^rtion  of  the  said  land  conveyed  by  each,  may  be  aeen  in  the  jonrnal.  The 
fiffm  and  bonda  of  the  dteda  are  00  file  lor  your  honor*'  inapection.  It  wonld  be 
nwer  to  remark  that  the  bond  eieonled  by  Oliver  Phelpa,  Thaddeoa  LeaviU, 
Gideon  Gr»nger,  Jr.,  LuUier  Lomnia,  and  Ebeooiec  King,  Jr.,  for  168,185  dol- 
lara,  ia  ^ven  on  demand  ;  Mr.  Phelpa  c^red  to  do  this  of  his  own  motion,  To 
obnale  any  objections  which  might  arise  from  the  magnitude  of  the  turn  securu] ; 
and  from  the  oocertain^  of  human  events,  at  the  aame  time  expecting  ho  ihoald 
not  beeaUed  npon  aooner  than  the  other  pnrchaaera,  nlJi—  the  aafety  of  the  State 
dioold  require  it. 

TbB  ctHnmittee  having  thna  bronght  the  oontraot  to  a  oloae,  lodged  the  bonds 
with  the  tr«aaarer,  and  took  bia  reoeipt  therefor  and  lodged  the  aame  with  the 
eonpttdler,  ud  alio  a  c«rtiGoate  in  nalore  of  •  di^licate  (hereof  M  the  close  of  the 
•foreaaid  jonmal.  Tley  are  hapf?  to  add  that  tb^  were  harmonloni  in  the  whole 
progrsM  u  thia  tranaaction — that  tbej  were  nltimately  ananimons  as  to  the  aale  and 
the  security  taken  fbr  the  pnrchaae  motleys — they  have  taken  the  personal  seoortqr 
eixitemplated  by  the  act  of  the  Oeuer^  AasMDbly—they  have  good  groond  of  cota- 
lidesoe  that  it  ia  now  abundantly  sufficient,  allhongh  they  can  not  tie  oertoin  that 
in  every  ease  it  will  be  so  at  the  ej^iiration  of  five  years — tbtjy  have  endeavored 
however  to  guard  against  oontingeDotea — they  have  exercised  their  beat  judgments, 
and  nothing  remaina  to  ocmpTele  their  sattdaetkm  but  the  approbation  of  thm 
"  '  'e  Assembly,  to  whose  candor  the  whole  is  snbmitted  by  your  Honor*. 
Most  obedient  and  most  humble  aerranta, 

JOBN   TaUDWELL, 

JjtMKS  TV*n*woaTH, 

M*anN  W*iT, 

WiujAM  Eniio-n.      [committ^t. 

Thomis  Gbosvehok, 

AiaoH  AntTiH, 

EUJIB    HuaSAKD, 
BII.VDTIB  GiLMaT,  , 
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!□  nonae  of  RaprMnt&ti*^  October  15th,  1T9S. 
1%«  pr«aedi)!^  R^ktI  b  ■oecptod  hkI  ■pprorrd. 

Tarte,    SiMOtL  W.  Duu,  Clfri. 
In  tbfl  Upper  Hoon. 
Tb«  preceding  RapoK  ii  uecpted  and  approrecl. 

Te*te,    Gtoioi  Wtllts,  Stenlary. 


t.  Robert  CWUa  JohnMn, 60,000 

ad  3.  Uatta  CkaTsbnd, 32,600 

4.  WilliMnJadd ISJaSO 

5.  Junes  Jotnnoo, 30,000 

«.  William  Imw 10,500 

7.  DwiriHotbrook, 8,7M 

S.  PierpoDt  Bdffirda, 60,000 

JuneaBoD,       1 

S.  AsmnOhnated,  J  30,000 

John  ■Wyllya,     ) 
,-  BlidBHydo,) 

,,    Lalher Locmii, )  iAv\a 

"■Bbo-aerKinglj   "-^'^ 

Roger  Newbwij, ) 

12.  Enoch  Peritin*,     \    38,0« 

JoDathaa  BnuMi,   ) 

13.  Ephnim  Root, 42,000 

"'       mKirby       " 


57,«W 


15,000 


14.  Uriel  Bola)ei,ir.,(  60,000 

Elijah  Bowdmai,  ) 

«SIS,^2S«,JrJ   »." 

10.  Wiref  Phalpa. 168,185 

,_  John  Caldven, ) 

"■  PdegBanfiffd,  J 

18.  ScAoDion  Covlea, 10,000 

19.  SoImqod  Griawoid, 10,000 

30.  Heto?  Champkm,  Snd, 85,675 

SI.  BamnelP.Lold, 14,092 

^-SsL'ST'! ■'.« 

as.  TlnHitlw  Bnrr, 15,231 

S4.  Caleb  Atintcr, S2iU6 

95.  TH«8tw«*, 82,846 

2«-S!SetS§SpCoU.i 5MW 

"■fe'S^^^     »«.«' 

E8.  Aaher  Miller, 34,000 

as.  Ephnim  SUrr 1T,4I5 

30.  Joaeph  Wjlliwmi, 15,331 

WiDkan  LTman,  I 

SI.  John  Stoddard,   \ 24,730 

Dnid  Kinar,        ) 

33.  NiOMmi^THabbard,  Jr., 19,039 

S3.  Aahad  Hatheiraj ISJWO 

84.  WDliamHart, 30,462 

35.  Sunnel  Msther,  Jr., 18,461 

S&  ^IvaniB  Giinndd, 1,683 

TWal, 1,200,000 
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Thus  was  consummaled  the  aale  of  a  domain  nearly 
the  present  lemlory  of  Conneciicut,  and  now  after  the  If 
little  more  than  half  a  century,  that  domain,  then  an  untoui 
demeas,  has  been  covered  with  villages  and  cities, — filled 
the  triumphs  and  monuments  of  New  England  civilizai 
workshop  of  the  mechanic,  the  mills  of  the  manufact 
fields  and  graineries,  and  homesteads  of  the  farmer,  th< 
academy,  and  college  edifice,  the  halls  of  justice,  and  ih 
crated  temples  of  religion — all  bespeaking  the  presence  o 
industrious,  intelLgent,  free,  religious,  a  law-loving  and  a  1 
ing  people, — and  the  people  is  only  one  of  the  swarms  w 
gone  out  from  the  parent  hive  of  New  England. 

Connecticut  is  sometimes  reproaclied  for  reeecving  a  porti< 
public  domain,  in  her  deed  of  cession  to  the  General  Oovi 
and  that,  too,  by  dozens  of  States,  vhich,  with  a  title  far  leas 
a  domun  not  so  extensive,  reserved  still  larger  section  for  t 
lie  uses.  We  copy  from  the  National  Intelligencer  portions 
bate  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes,  on  the  26th  of  8 
1850,  some  remarks  in  this  vein  by  Mr.  Mason  of  Virginia 
sake  of  introdudng  the  triamphant  vindication  of  the  patr 
Connecticnt  by  her  senator,  Hon.  Roger  Sherman  Baldwin. 

Mr.  Maaon,  of  VirginiB — 

AA«r  Iha  okae  of  the  war,  in  order  to  heal  dinenrioDt  and  provide 
the  federal  goremnient,  all  the  Slatea  were  called  apon  to  make  oeesloi 
DD^propriated  landa.  In  respoose  to  that  call  the  Stats  of  Virginia  g 
whole  at  ODOe.  JJke  the  poor  oU  Lear,  in  wbow  chanuHer  the  poet  I 
folly  depicted  prmoiple*  that  belong  to  the  whole  buinan  bmily,  ihe  g 
whole.  She  re«erved  only  a  given  quantity  to  Batill^^  her  miUtary  boi 
to  mate  indemnity  lor  Ihe  eipenMS  t£  the  war.  And  what  did  the  9 
ii  repreaented  by  the  hononible  gentJenrnn  over  the  way  [Mr.  Baldwin^ 
■he  made  a  coaeion  of  land  in  reapomie  to  the  same  oall  I  Sir,  in  that  i 
rwervod  all  the  territory  lying  between  the  41at  and  42d  degrees  of 
tode,  and  wot  of  the  weatem  line  of  Peonaylyania,  to  the  amonnt  of 
acre* ;  and  that.  too.  for  private  pnrpo««.  She  withheld  it  from  tl 
fond,  in  order  that  ■he  might  be  enriohed  ;  and  from  that  territory  ( 
Connecticat  ho*  derived  in  monoy  upwards  of  $2,000,000.  Yet,  after  . 
State  of  Virginia  ia  to  be  rcbnltod  by  the  repnwentnliTe  of  that  State 
made  large  appropriationa  of  military  bonn^  land  to  her  ofEoen ! 
atrongly  when  a  rehoke  oome  from  any  quarter  rcapecting  the  oondi 
ginia  in  regard  to  the  revolutionary  war  ^  but  I  fuel  aomething  tike  i 
when  it  eomefl  from  that  qnarter. 

Mr.  Baldwin,  of  Connecticut — 

Mr.  Preadent,  the  senator  from  Virginia  haa  thought  proper  to  refer 
ingty,  to  the  conduct  of  the  State  of  ConDecUcnt  in  rcaerring  from  he 
portion  of  her  public  domain.  I  csn  inibrm  that  senator,  that  Canned 
OS  she  ia  in  territory,  small  aa  she  waa  in  population  when  oomparei 
State  of  Virginia,  had  more  troops  in  the  field  during  the  revolnUouar] 
the  Kroat  State  of  Virginia. 

This  was  stated  by  Chief  Joatiec  ElkwDrlh,  one  of  the  dclcfiatca  Itm 
ticot  in  the  cnnTcnUnn  which  Ibrmed  tbe  Constitution  of  the  United  S 
no  di'k-gate  from  Virginia — though  Mr.  Madison  waa  present  and  pari 
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the  dcbate^-^vcDtarcd  to  dsDjr  it.  And  jrel  the  •enator  from  Virgbda  Mrn  be  looha 
almoM  with  indignation  upon  the  State  of  CoDoeaticat,  because  one  of  her  kde- 
lon,  in  the  periarnianoe  ot  a  duly  impcaed  upcHi  him  u  a  member  of  one  of  the 
oomniittsca  of  thia  body,  has  thocght  proper  to  rebuke  the  ttaadt  ubicb  baTo  beta 
conutiittedby  iodiTidualB  iotheStde  wbiatithstaenator  baa  the  hmior  to  reprEocnt, 
Sir,  Virginia  ia  a  nable  Stale  ;  I  impute  nolhinK  dishonorable  to  her.  But,  inaa- 
much  oa  I  have  decioed  it  my  duty  to  rebuke  time  fraoda,  the  aeniitar  dlndfa  in 
terma  of  diaperagemeDt  (o  the  State  whioh  gsTe  me  birtli,  and  which  I  haye  the 
hiinor  to  rtpreaeul,  because  with  all  her  reveluliiHiary  eloinu  she  thought  proper, 
in  ceding  her  wealcm  domain,  to  Tcaerre  a  comparatively  amall  piRliini  oF  it  Sr' 
the  porposea  of  pcqiular  eduCAtioa.  Sir,  this  reaervation  was  not  made  for  any 
mere  prirate  objecta ;  it  waa  not  made  to  aid  her  in  the  diachargo  of  her  revolu- 
tionary respoDaibllitica,  or  the  payment  of  her  ciril-liit  expenditareB,  bnt  Ibr  Om 
noble  purpoae  d  providing  fra'  the  edooation  of  every  child  within  her  limita,  and 
of  peopling  as  veil  the  magnitioent  territory  which  ehc  ceded  aa  that  which  ihe 
reserved,  with  an  educated,  enlightened,  and  cDterpriaing  popnUtioD. 

It  waa  by  this  reeorvatton  that  she  laid  the  foandatton  of  that  munifieelit  selino]- 
fund  which  enabled  those  who  took  the  oensna  in  1840  to  return  that  they  Ibimd 
in  the  whole  State  <rf  Connecticut  but  SSS  pcrauna  of  adult  age  who  were  not 
able  to  read  and  wnte,  and  these  are  believed  to  have  been  cW^  ftireipien^ 
Can  tha  senator  from  Virginia  say  aa  mnch  tor  ha  Stale,  and  appeal  to  the  retuma 
of  the  oensus  to  ootLQim  him  T* 

But,  air,  it  seem*  that  the  State  of  Virgitua,  in  order  to  lnjuoe  her  dCnns  to 
diare  in  the  perila  and  the  gloriea  of  the  revolutjtai,  waa  obliged  to  offer  tha  enor- 
mouB  bouatits  which  1  have  already  stated  to  the  Senate.  Sir,  the  citizena  of 
Conneotiont  mahed  at  once  to  the  oombat.  1h^  wen  at  Tioanderoga.  Yes,  air  ; 
ihey  were  there  wMi  Pjth*"  Allen  and  his  Green  monntain  boys — himself  a 
native  of  Connecticut,  at  the  head— on  an  eipeditioti  jJonned  in  CtmnectiCDt,  and 
■upplied  from  its  poUio  trtasnry,  before  the  Cmtinentitl  CoagTeH  of  1TT&  had 
assembled — capturing  that  impivUiit  fbrlreaa,  ahnost  befbre  the  blood  had  grown 
cold  that  was  shed  at  Concord  and  at  Lexington.  They  were  at  Bunker's  HiS  with 
FutDsjn,  and  Knowlton,  and  Groavenor,  and  their  brave  compatriots,  who  needed 
no  boimty  to  induoa  them  to  engage  ia  the  service  of  their  ooontry.  I  need  not 
dwell  on  the  revolationa^  histoiy  of  my  State.  It  ia  known  to  all  who  bear  me. 
Was  it  too  much,  then,  I  oak,  when  the  State  <rf  Virginia,  with  fewer  troops  in 
the  geld  Ihan  CoDneeticnt  thought  proper  to  renrve  9,000,000  acrea  of  land  in 
what  is  now  the  Stale  c^  Kentucky,  and  3,700,000  more  in  Ohio,  in  the  oesaion 
of  her  claima  to  Ihe  Northwvetem  Territory,  that  the  State  cX  C«ineotictit  should 
reserve  3,000,000  acres  of  her  territory  fcH-  the  free  education  of  her  ohildivn  t 
the  descendants  of  her  sons  who  had  bravely  fbngbt  and  many  at  whom  bod  JU- 
len  on  the  battle-ticlda  of  the  revniution,  in  the  aervioe  oF  their  oounlry — a  ser- 
Tioe  in  which  Ihey  had  engaged  without  any  such  indnoementa  to  stimiilate  their 
patriotism  as  were  offered  by  Virginia  to  her  sons  ?  Was  it  too  moeh  fbr  them 
to  ask;  and  is  it  for  Virginia  to  cast  reproach  fbr  thisT  no,  sir;  no,  sir. 
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■^  Tho  first  apporttonment  of  the  income  of  the  School  Fund  whs 
made  in  1799,  amon^  the  school  societies,  according  to  the  lists  of 
polls  and  ratable  estates  in  each.  The  interest  had  been  allowed  < 
to  accumulate  from  September  2,  1797,  when  the  interest  was  first 
charged,  and  amounted  in  March  1799  to  960,403  78.  In  March 
1800,  the  dividends  were  (23,651.  Up  (o  this  date  the  fund  was 
managed  by  the  committee  that  negotiated  the  sale. 

In  1800,' John  Treadwell,  Thomas  T.  Seymour,  Shubael  Abbo, 
and  the  Treasurer  for  the  time  being,  were  appointed  "  Managers 
of  the  funds  arising;  in  the  sales  of  the  Western  Reserro,"  Dun 
ing  the  period  of  the  thirteen  years  in  which  the  fund  was  adminis- 
tered by  the  committee,  and  Board  of  Managers,  the  interest 
divided  and  paid  out  to  the  societies  amounted  to  8456,757  44, being 
an  average  of  935,135  18  per  annum.  The  thirty-six  bonds  given 
by  the  original  purchasers,  and  resting  on  personal  security,  had 
increased,  up  to  May  1810,  to  nearly  five  hundred,  moat  of  which 
had  been  from  time  to  lime  secured  by  mortgages  on  real  estate. 

Id  1809,  Rt  the  October  session,  it  appeared  from  the  Report  of 
(he  Managers  of  the  School  Fund,  that  a  large  amount  of  interest 
was  trnpaid,  and  the  collateral  securities  of  the  original  debts  were 
not  safe.  In  view  of  these  facts  a  committee  of  the  LegisJature, 
of  which  the  Hon.  David  Daggett  was  Chairman,  recommended 
that  the  mann^ment  of  the  fund  should  be  intrusted  to  one  per- 
son, and  that  efiicient  measures  should  be  adopted  to  save  the  capi- 
tal as  well  as  interest  from  loss. 

In  1810,  at  the  May  session,  the  Hoa  James  Hillhouse,*  then  a 


*  Tbtn  «u  not  unibar  mu  In  lh>  Bull  who  comMiKd  In  h  lir|e  ■  maiurB  th>  r 
D^Bie  qDillficiUoni  lor  ib«  poM— ihr  umfldtnc*  oT  ill  ponlM  lo  bb  utiillljri  bonMj,  cipu 
Dctimil  pnblie  iplriL  Tba  faUairliif  laaehini iribulo  leUiaHrrieniiiid  worlbor  Jun 
[iUbmua,  b^bliHn,  the  pnei,  JamnA  UlUboiue,  liUken  from  ■  llllle  potm,  tnlltli 
tulem't  IVaad— campoKd  to  cumnwrnonM  Uw  chufoar  ouiu,  rrom  Eltb<r<HxI  loS 
bam'i  Wood,  of  Ibe  Doblt  «uie,coni|K)Hd  of  "  aplud  ilop*  ud  MUilj  onlu,"  whicb  II 
kLher  bcqaaoUied  lo  bl>  rkmlJy. 

Abi  vhiOniHbjAJni  wuiun, 
WboH  dij  bc(u  bsfbre  tba  lUD  j 
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<KT«nlbr 

TolhtloT 

drpotlbr  which  he  uood, 
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membeT  of  Ihe  United  States  Senate,  was  appointed  aole  "  Com- 
miasioneT  of  the  School  Fund."  Mr.  HillhouBe  immediately  re- 
Btgned  hia  post  in  ihe  Senate  and  entered  on  the  duties  of  hia  new 


Tta<  cbtHful  mom,  Lb 

.bort,.*»(i.I(bt, 

..«■  brijM, 

(TO'llltHOr^ 

(Foclbo'a«lL»k,b 

BT*  buk  mart  J 

A  breU,  Uk*  Beciiu-'a.  of  neb  qwM, 

TI>1B»o«1buidr«e 

ttweoaldtubn.M 

Power  [omdurt,  Hid 

•Hjiefnl 

HoiiMi^th\r*ac\Soi 

oibti*  ««! : 

Ardor,  (hXloiiewuk 

am  tbukc ; 

Bumped  bUn  »  rcrertDd, »  k 

nae. 

AUTUIC 

critd-duUrturolofr 

MIDd,) 

potudl" 

nrr«lb/ 

•iupkuulqaenl, 

ft*l, 

rboje; 

Hu|>  fora 

NDW.pil 

Tbro'wh 

hMm.Prolimmie 

■bUlHl;- 

Now,  o'or 

d«p  IorU,  br  nl(b(. 

ud>T, 

Uln  imiEi,  piek'd  hi 

w.r; 

H(re,  OD  hli  pith,  lbs  htit'  fi*^ot- 

•ce  »bit«  bli  gr*y  bad  JirlnJ  >- 

Sill— r»lo 

or  iitow,  or  mirk,  or 

mlre- 

IVboHw 

relhetoktmoflhe* 

ret 

ULa  Uule, 

Uk,,du- 

k.p»k,onBn«blU 

kTMN. 

Climbing. 

D  .idUi  in  Ihe  Wen 

Anduki, 

whu  iboughti  nuiil 

rd  ind  ebKr- 

Wluilwrr 

bl.bop™,.Bd«h.l 

efeendl 

If  .u(l«  he 

feuKi,  'Iwu  Qol  Ibal 

Eje, 

Ctniln  th 

uprlgbno  drHfj. 

Apdf  daub[leH.  sootlied  hiijoanvejlnp  looc^ 

Ai  ibu  mtckBerruM't  of  bliowa. 

Like  ■  ripe  tu,  al  teM  he  benda 

CloM  oo  Ihe  bHnk,  (bu  trial  enik. 

Noflt  nw  *ii  aplril  In  irtty. 

Or  Diirked  bin  tIcot  ebb  iwij. 

Gnct  bade  him  li;  hi*  own  wbNe  head, 


Took,  H  a  drift,  Ihe  SarArm'i  bretlb, 
Sac^rm  wai  the  aoiri^a  b;  which  Jame*  Hlllhnuie  wu  koown  tB  CaB(R«  and  elnwhere. 
Hecamelolaihe  Setui*  In  ITSS,  io  Lb«  placscrL'hlFf  Jaitlee  Ellnrorth,  who  weni  out  ibt 

nwD,  andbad  Bininenced  Ihe  third,  when  hia  rndrnetkiii  look  place  In  1810— beTinf  beni  14 
jeartin  the  Senate,  andBTe  In  Ihe  Itouae  of  RepreienlatlTn.    He  wag lliree  lime*  eltefed  to 

When  permadcd,  wKh  tome  diflVpiiltj.  that  Ihe  pnblic  wellire  reqnlred  him  a(  IhitardDotu 
poi(,(.'ommit^Dn<r  of  Ihe  fund,  In  the  nrat  tplrit  iDWblcbMr.  Jaf,  fleldlnf  lo  lta*aix» 
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office.  Hs  found  that  the  capital  consisted  chieQy  of  the  debts  due 
(mm  the  original  purcbasers  of  the  Western  Reserve,  and  the  aub- 
stituled  secuiitiea  which  had  been  accepted  in  their  stead.  These 
tecurities  had  in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  by  death,  insolvency 
and  otbenvise,  become  involved  in  compUcated  difficulties.  The 
interest  had  fallen  gieatly  in  aireais,  and  in  manj  cases  nearly 
equaled  the  principal  The  debtors  were  dispersed  in  different 
States.  Without  a  single  litigated  suit,  or  a  dollar  paid  far  counsel, 
he  reduced  the  disorded  management  to  an  efficient  system,  disen- 
tangled its  affairs  from  loose  and  embarrassed  connections  with 
personal  securities  and  indebted  estates,  rendered  it  productive  of  a 
large,  regular,  and  increasing  dividend,  and  converted  its  doubtful 
claims  into  well  secured  and  solid  capital.  During  the  fifteen 
yeare  of  his  administration,  the  annual  dividend  averaged  952,- 
061  35,  and  the  capital  was  augmeuted  to  41,719,434  24.  The 
amoont  of  interest  divided  by  the  first  Commissioner  was  97S0,- 

ngdU  or  WidilBiton,  oitdenook  the  ungnclooi  lukorihiBrltlih  md;— haflong  op  till 
tUrdt*nnlDilieBaaUofUienniisdBuUM,UitiijDiiiciinm«>clD(,  uHlenUnddD*  mlu 
of  uanlDH,  la  wblch  he  dlaplajcd  ■  rorillnde,  m  pcneterance,  iDd  ■  praeiietl  njicll;,  thai 
biTa  oarer  aibd  Id  ucll*  niTprtae.  The  power  or  bodUj- audannce  wonld  b>*«  been  noth- 
iBfWilbaulIlialiitlnileuetlDbudiiHa;  iklll  would  btreCillMi  ibonariU(4(|ecU,  wlUiout 
nlnCBloiu  p>tleDe«(iH]  paKTenucf;  imd  DOihliv  could  hire dlaanned oppoiitloo,  hot 
ibUBUanl  apiinf  of  eweelueaa  la  hii  diipnaitiop,  whlcb  pfrfHawllJ  wcUedoul  In  Ihemidn 
of  appiUiiif  libora,  utd  conTenad  Id  muj,  naaj  InaUncea,  Iba  nupIckHii  and  istracutila, 
into  ilae'ra  ud  mloiu  friendt.  Th*  ulunillllnc  llllle  ulmil  ba  drofa  tor  ill  or  el«:ht  of 
Eba  flrit  T**"*  aomatlmea  took  the  Saefitm  ecTanly  mllta  la  ■  da)'.  On  ona  occba^dd,  ha 
pnatatil  Ber  thirty  mile*  after  Iwlllfhl  mlSaut  tltj^ng ;  haTlDi  b«n  dojfad  bj  two  rafflaoa. 
In  a  daaolala  part  oT  tba  coimlr;,  who  allampteil  to  dcprlra  bim  aflili  tnuili.  U  contained, 
uaknown  to  thtm,  l^toCf  ttaooaand  doltaraoriha  public  oioiiej.  After  pmilng  tliem  [o  JtithI, 
ba  ttwufbl  It  prndsnt  to  nuka  u  manf  Ineta  u  poialbla.  Bet  anbaeqaaot  blindneaa  he  a*. 
erlbed  u>  tba  KTara  drlra  of  Ibal  mtmonblg  cTeDlng. 

Tbc  reaull  of  hia  laban  In  txtaalfof  the  CoDnccllcnt  School  Tand,  aHuded  to  In  come  of  the 
fvefaiof  Uoea,  nuT  be  lakao  In  Iba  worda  of  a  acrupuloui  and  well-lnftirBied  narraior,  It 
havlnf  baan  praTloualyalatfd  Ibal  lla alTaira bad  fallen  Into  anRitangltdcondillon.  "Ttie 
beal  IrlaDda  af  Ibu  fnnd,  and  tboaa  moal  acquninled  nith  lie  hlilorr,  tuva  aaid  Uiat  the; 
would  haTB  been  happy  Id  hareTEaUiid  from  lt,al  Ibal  lime,  el(tat  hundred  tliouaand  dollara. 

racy,  hia  pallFDU,  and  hia  wonderful  and  Indefat1|able  ImhialiT.  While  that  ftrndaball  be 
perpatoaled,  and  ahall  eonllnoa  la  arrj  Ihroogh  aU  Iba  ilreela  of  our  cilia,  and  tfiry  rade. 
acelndrd  bamlel  amonf  our  hllla,  tba  bleaaiiili  cir]ni<ruclian,  It  will  eland  a  monumenl  la  hie 
faithlnl  eaddlrinterealtd  palriBtlnn."  The  lolli  he  shdmrant,  (lor  Iha  properly  conalaleil 
thiafly  In  laoda  vaUered  In  fin  aUlea,  soma  parte  oflham,  then,  TarydiOcull  Drueesa,]  and 
tb)  fipadlenca  ha  rnorled  to,  is  aceompliBbbif  bta  treat  oblMta,  can  no(  aien  be  thaclonreU 
bare    Tbay  werehifhlj  cnrlooaacd  Inlereallni.    He  waa  litenily  "  In  JourDeylnli  oHeD— 

neaa"~-<a  aayooltaincor  Iha  ptrlla  Deartr  homa,  "among  fake  braihrea."    Once,  he  waa 

family,  Iba  nai  of  one  eye:  but  1  have  baen  a»ored  Ihat  ha  did  not,  tfrto  Ihan,  epare  tha 
ether.  Onea  ba  waaarrealed  aaacrimlsal.  by  an  enrved  debtor,  who,  In  hii  own  neifhlKir- 
bi>Dd,««T:ia«la  pirtj  lafluanea,  and  buljutt  aacaped  Ihe  Indifnllyofa  priaon.  Twieeha 
waa  brought  lodaelb'e  door  by  fevtra  laktn  In  Uie  unaaLllcd  and  unwboKaDma  refiona  ha 
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920  24,  vrhich  added  to  the  sum  of  $456,757  44,  divided  by  the 
Committee  and  Boaid  of  Managers,  make  an  aggregate  of  9 1 ,237,- 
677  68 — a  sum  exceeding  the  original  capital 

To  this  capital  Mr.  Hillhouse  contributed  the  sum  of  (10,000,— 
which  bad  been  allowed  to  him  by  three  indinduala  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  supposing  themselves  peculiarly  benefitted  by 
hia  management  and  serrices  as  CommisaioDer,  in  settbng  the  vari- 
ous and  complicated  concents  of  the  fund  with  their  estates.  This 
allowance,  with  the  interest  on  the  same,  amounted  at  the  close  of 
his  administration  to  a  larger  sum  than  he  received  from  the  State 
for  fifteen  years  of  such  labor,  as  but  few  public  officers  of  even 
the  same  ability  have  the  constitution  to  endure,  under  auch  com- 
binations of  hardship  and  peril,  as  can  never  happen  again  in  the 
history  of  the  fund.  Of  this  fund,  Mr.  HUlhouse  richly  deserves  the 
appellation  bestowed  by  Eliot,  the  spiritual  friend  of  the  Indians;  on 
Sir  Robert  Boyle,  for  hia  care  and  liberality  in  their  behalf — '^  Tht 
riffht-honorahU,charilaile,  indefaligabU,  nvrsinff /atker,"  ^ 

The  policy  tbos  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Hillbouae,  was  oontinned  by 
bis  successor,  Hon.  Seth  P.  Beers,  who  was  appointed  Commiaaioner 
in  1826,  and  held  the  offioe  for  a  quarter  of  a  oentury,  till  Uay,  1849, 
when  he  resigned.  During  his  administration,  by  judiciona  sales  ud 
management  of  lands  which  came  into  his  poeseaaion  as  forfeited  securi- 
ties, the  capital  of  the  fund  was  increased  from  tl, 710,434.24  to  (2,- 
049,482.82 ;  and  the  income  from  172,418.30  to  1133,366.50,  being 
an  average  of  107,815.15  per  annum.  From  1648  to  1859,  there 
were  six  different  Commissioners,  but  no  change  followed  in  the 
management  or  prosperity  of  the  Jiind — the  productive  capital  of 
which,  according  to  ^le  report  of  Hon.  Albert  Sedgwick,  dated  April 
leth,  1859,  amounted  to  12,048,372.01,  yielding  an  income  for  the 
year  of  1142,303.42,  or  one  dollar  thirty  cents  for  the  benefit  of  eadi 
child  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen.  ^Iie  entire 
income  of  the  fund,  from  a  cash  capital  of  11,200,000,  in  1799  to 
1.859,  amounts  to  (4,940,988.29,  besides  paying  the  expense  of  its 
own  rasnagement.  We  know  not,  in  the  whole  history  of  pubHo 
funds,  or  truat  estates,  another  instance  so  creditable  to  the  economy, 
fidelity,  and  practical  judgment  of  the  persona  intrusted  with  its 
management  for  a  period  of  ni^  years. 
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mn>B»  X  coMMirrBB. 
In  the  l}i  jreus  ending  March,  17S9,  the  dividcods  were,  |G0.403.79 
"  "  "       1800,  "  "  23,051.10 


184,054.88 

UKDER  Jl   board   OF   rOrR   HANAaZKS. 

Tot. 

IMridsDdi 

ISUl, 

....     tl6,U73.27 

1800,      . 

.     .     .     t4T,!J41.e7 

isoa. 

....     15,669.75 

1807.  .    . 

.     .     .     89,100.77 

1803, 

47,60B.03 

1808,      . 

.     .     .     .  41,023.17 

1804, 

....    49,313.74 

1800.  .    . 

.     .     .     2(),540.G8 

1805, 

45.167.89 

1810,   .    . 

.     .     .     45,088.90 

»872,702.60 

CSDER  iAMta   HtLLH 

01T3E,  COMinSSIOSBR. 

1811, 

....    $46,631.69 

1819,      . 

.     .     .     $58,020.03 

1812, 

....    83.309.60 

1830,  .    . 

.     .     .     68,430.33 

1813, 

36,075.10 

i83i;  . 

.    .    .    .  67,439.60 

1814, 

....    89,228.50 

1833,   .     . 

.     .     .     68,01 8.  (iO 

1816, 

88,878.00 

1833,      . 

.    .    .    .  72,203.25 

1818, 

....    40,696.72 

1824,   .     . 

.    .    .     72,190.50 

1817, 

40,189.39 

1836,     . 

.     .     .     .  73,418.30 

1818, 

....    49,404.98 

$780,930.24 

miDBR  8STH  p.  BBBBS,  comnuioms. 

1836. 

....     173,891.96 

1888,       . 

.    .    .    $99,746.40 

1887, 

....    72,449.75 

1889,    .     . 

.     .     .  104,906.25 

1838, 

72,658.46 

1840,      . 

.     .     .     103,846.00 

1829,  ■ 

....    73,678.00 

184i;    .     . 

.     .     .  113,699.80 

1830, 

76,988.80 

1843,       . 

.     .     .     117,493.60 

1831, 

....    77.833.40 

1848,    .     . 

.     .     .  118,496.00 

1833. 

1844,       . 

.     .    .     117,717.60 

1833, 

....     80,913.80 

1846.    .     . 

,    .    .117,780.20 

1834, 

80,328.30 

1646.       . 

.     .     .     119,885.00 

1839, 

....    88,799.00 

1847!    .     . 

.     .     .  125,710.66 

188«, 

87,778.80 

1848,      . 

.     .     .     133,126.80 

1837, 

....    95,863.85 

1849,    .    . 

.     .     .  133,836.60 

$2,847,568.80 

inrDEB   BIX   DirFEBE 

SI  comiissioN] 

taa. 

1850, 

....  1188,050.00 

1866,      . 

.     .     .  $180,064.60 

1801, 

....  139,108.00 

1866,    .     . 

.     .     .  129,343.94 

1852, 

....     183,793.80 

1857,      . 

.     .     .     148,193.76 

1858, 

....  183.990.75 

1868,    .    . 

.     .     .  148.047.85 

1854, 

....     141,887.21 

1859,      .    . 

,     .     .     137,898.41 

$1,355,746.81 

Total  under  a  Cotnmirtw^ $84,064.88 

"        "        Board  of  four  Managore 873,702.66 

"        "        Jamos  Hitlhouse,  Couimigsionor, 780,930.24 

"        "        Scth  P.  Beers.  Coinmissioner, 3,347,663.80 

*•        «        Six  different  CommiBiiionors, '  ,355,740.81 

Total, K9i0,988.i!9 
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ITrUiilaled  from  Qi<  OemuD  ot  K*ri  Ton  Raiuntr,  for  thg  Amerlcu  Jonnul  of  EdowJoiL] 


Thb  schools  of  TroUendorf,  Neander,  aad  Stttrm,  formed  the  gen- 
ernl  model  upon  which  the  schools  of  the  sizteenth  centuiy  were  or- 
gsnized,  a  model  imiuted  with  gnaiei  or  less  exactness,  however,  in 
the  different  German  states,  according  to  their  var^ng  poution  and 
demands,  llie  truth  of  this  remark  will  appear  from  an  examination 
of  the  school  codes  of  Wirteraberg  and  Saxony,  that  were  published 
in  the  second  half  of  this  (uzteenth)  century. 

The  Wirtemberg  code,  to  which  we  shall  first  advert,  is  to  be  found 
incorporated  in  the  Grand  Ecclesiastical  Order,  so-called,  issued  in  the 
year  1559,  by  Duke  Christopher,  and,  after  receiving  the  formal  sana- 
tion of  the  assembled  states  at  the  Diet  of  1565,  accepted  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  constitution  of  the  government,  and  approred  by  suc- 
cessive revisions  at  different  periods,  as  in  1582,  1660,  etc  In  the 
presmble  to  this  code,  its  purpose  is  stated  as  follows;  "To  carry  yonth 
from  the  elements  through  successive  grades  to  the  d^ree  of  culture 
demanded  for  ofGoes  in  the  church  and  in  the  state." 

TtimCH  (OSKMAll)  SOHOOU. 

The  "  Teultck"  schools  formed  the  lowest  grade,  in  which  boys  and 
girls,  separate  from  each  other,  received  instructjon  in  reading,  writing, 
religion,  and  sacred  music.  Arithmetic  was  lefi  out  of  the  account 
here;  although  afterward  we  find  it  required  of  the  schoolmaster, 
that  he  be  "  of  a  good  understanding  to  teach  both  reading  and  fig- 
urea."  In  the  matter  of  discipline,  the  master  was  cautioned  "  to  use 
tbe  rod  on  all  proper  occasions,  but  never  to  seize  the  children  by  the 
hiur,  etc"  And  in  order  that  the  service  of  the  school  might  wholly 
engage  the  attention  of  the  teacher,  "wherever  any  sacristan  is  now 
required  to  do  beadle  and  mass  service,  for  the  future  he  may  be  re- 
leased therefrom." 

Such  "  TeuUch  "  schools,  moreover,  were  to  be  set  up  "  in  the  litde 
villages  and  hamlets,"  where  thei-e  were  no  higher  institutions  in  ex- 
istence; but,  together  with  these,  "in  each  and  every  city,  Inrge  or 
small,  as  well  as  in  the  prindpal  villages  or  hamlets,  Latin  schooU  like- 
wise were  to  be  founded."     Tliese  last  were  also  called  prlcati  schools. 
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A  Tullj-  equipped  Latin  school  was  to  iaclude,  according  to  the  code 
of  Duke  Christopher,  five  clasaes,  to  which  Duke  Louis  added  a  sixth. 
This  number,  however,  in  thinly  settled  hamlets,  was  reduced,  so  that 
in  Bome  inntuioes  we  fiod  but  ooe  class  in  a.  school. 

Where  the  classes  were  suffictently  full,  they  were  to  be  divided  into 
dieuria;  and  each  (jwurto,  as  in  the  school  of  Sturm,  had  its  £l«curion, 
elected  weekly,  whoee  duty  it  was  to  take  the  general  "oversight  of 
his  comrades.'' 

The  lowest  claas.was  called  Prima.  The  boys  in  this  class  learned 
to  read  IaUd.  The  teachers  were  particularly  admonished  to  require 
the  boys  "to  pronounce  the  vowels  and  consonants  in  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct manner,  and  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Latin  language  rather 
than  that  of  the  veraacular."  Those  who,  "from  natural  backwardness, 
are  unable  to  pronounce  all  the  letters,  should  bo,  as  much  as  poeuble, 
practiced  upon  words  of  a  smooth  and  gliding  accent-"  The  paradigms 
of  the  etymology  were  taught,  Cato  read,  and  two  Latin  words,  taken 
from  the  Nomtndatura  rentm,  were  duly  assigned  to  each  scholar,  to 
copy  and  commit  to  memory. 

Steond  Clou. — In  this,  Cato  and  the  "Jfiimi  PvbUani"  were  ex- 
pounded, word  by  word,  and  the  declensions  and  conjugations  were 
continued;  "with  the  other  parts  of  speech  (i.  «^  other  than  nouns 
substantive  and  adjective,  and  verba,)  the  boys  in  the  lower  dteuria 
were  not  to  be  perplexed;"  but,  in  the  upper  (f ecu  rue,  all  the  parts  of 
speech  were  to  be  learned,  syntax  b^un,  and  translations  made  from 
the  Latin  catechism.  Moreover,  the  preceptor  was  enjoined  to  "ques- 
tion and  drill  the  boys  in  phrases,"  to  see  how  they  would  express  this 
or  that  particular  phrase  in  Latin ;  for  at  this  point  Latin  conversation 
was  the  chief  subject  of  attention.  Exercises  in  music  were  likewise 
required. 

Third  Clau. — In  this  class,  lessons  were  recited  from  the  "Fables 
of  Camerarius"  and  the  "  Dialogues  of  Cattalio,"  and  "fine  phrases 
were  pointed  out  therein,"  for  the  boys  "  to  put  to  use,  both  in  wiidng 
and  in  speech."  They  were  likewise  introduced  to  the  "choice  epis- 
tles of  Cicero,"  and  to  Terence.  The  latter  was  to  be  committ«d  to 
memory.  "  And,  since  Terence  wrote  with  great  elegance  and  purity, 
the  boys  should  read  over  his  expressions  often,  and  that  attentively, 
and  should  also  turn  them  into  good  German,  '  that  so  their  own 
Latin,  both  written  and  colloquial,  may  be  improved,' "  At  the  read- 
ing of  Terence,  the  teachers  "should  ba  specially  careful  to  give  prom- 
inence to  the  design  and  purpose  of  the  author,  how  he  docs  not  him- 
self advocate  every  thing  that  is  said,  but  depicts  various  vices  and 
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dispoNtions  id  the  penon  of  bia  T&rious  characters ;  for  inetanoe, 
vhere  Mitio  &&j& — '  JTon  eil  Jiaffilium  \ertde  mihi)  adolaetnlem  tear- 
tori,  neqvt  polare,  ntque /on»  gfrtnyere,' etc. ;  here  the  bojs  Bre  to 
underatand  that  these  worda  do  not  express  the  real  sentimeDta  of  the 
writer."  "  Again,  these  and  the  like  passages  should  be  used  by  the 
preceptor,  to  show  how  those  benighted  pagans  knew  notfaiog  of 
God  and  his  word ;  in  short,  a  diligent  care  should  be  eiercisod,  on  all 
occasions,  that  the  tender  minds  of  the  yonng  receive  no  eHI  bias." 

Syntax  was  then  taken  up,  combined  with  "exercises  in  style;" 
and  in  these  the  pupil  wns  instructed  "to  imitate  <the  periods  of  au- 
thor*, gleaned  from  suitable  readings."  Patjence  and  peiaeverance 
were  especially  commended  to  teachers,  in  their  corrections  of  the 
written  essays  of  their  scholars. 

Fourth  Cleut. — Cicero's  "Letters  to  his  Friends,"  the  Ireatiaes  on 
"  Friendship,"  and  on  "Old  Age,"  and  Terence  were  read  in  this  dasi. 
After  finishing  syntax,  the  elements  ot  prosody  were  taken  up.  Also 
the  mdimente  of  Greek  grammar  were  learned,  and  translations  made 
from  the  smaller  Greek  catechism  of  Brenlins. 

Fifth  Clan. — Those  hoys  who,  while  passing  through  the  foar  first 
classes,  "had  been  Buffldently  ezereised  and  perfected  in  grammar, so 
that  they  spoke  Latin  with  tolerable  freedom,  and  had  bemdes  mafr- 
tered  the  elements  of  Greek,"  wan  in  this  class  to  be  confirmed  "in 
all  the  studies  to  which  they  had  previously  attended." 

They  were  then  to  read  Cicero'a  "Fsmiliaa  Letters,"  and  his  "Of- 
fices," also  Ovid  "  de  Tristibns,"  the  Gospels  in  Greek  and  in  Ladut 
and,  in  addition,  to  give  their  attentton  to  prosody  and  to  exercises  in 
style. 

Sixth  Cltut. — "After  the  boys  have  been  thoronghly  drilled  in 
grammar,  they  are  in  this  class  -to  be  made  acquainted  with  logic  and 
rhetoric."  They  were  to  read,  beside  Cicero's  Speeches  and  Sallust, 
the  jEneid  of  Virgil,  "that  they  may  thereby  grow  accustomed  to 
the  elegancies  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  to  a  pure,  poetical  diction." 

In  their  exercises  in  style,  "regard  should  be  paid  not  to  the  quan- 
tity but  the  quality  of  their  compositions,  and  to  their  anccessful  imi- 
tation of  the  idiom  and  the  phraseology  of  Cicero." 

In  Greek,  they  were  to  go  tiirongh  with  the  grammar,  and  to  read 
the  Cyropsdia  and  the  larger  catechism  of  Brentios. 

Music,  especially  sacred,  both  in  German  and  Latin  words,  was 
thoroughly  practiced  by  all  the  classes,  and  tbe  recitations  of  the  day 
were  always  introduced  with  the  singing  of  the  "  P«m' wwte  SptriftH," 
or  the  "Vent  Crtator  Spirilui." 

The  boys  were  also  obliged,  "as  well  odt  of  as  in  school,  to  con- 
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Terse  with  each  other  in  Latin,  not  id  German,"  and  "  erery  week  to 
write '  letten.' " 

A  compariBon  of  the  Wirtemb«rg  school  oode  with  that  of  Stntm 
reveals  a  moat  surprising  uinitarity  between  them  both,  in  their  re- 
spective aiiDB,  AS  well  as  in  the  means  by  which  in  each  vase  tiiat  aim 
was  reached.  The  Wirtemberg  boys  were  required  to  be  "devout, 
God-fearing,  modest,  and  obedient,  and  to  be  fwthful  in  attendance  on 
school  and  in  study."  Teachers  were  repeatedly  cautioned  against  too 
great  severity,  espadally  in  the  inflictkm  of  corporeal  punishment. 


Duke  Christopher's  chief  care  was  to  provide  his  people  with  good 
spiritual  guides.  For  the  educatjou  of  such,  he  founded,  in  the  year 
1556,  cloister  schools,  so-called,  upon  the  endowments  of  tlie  disfran- 
chised monasteries,  ao  that  theae  might  be,  according  to  their  original 
d<NgD,  again  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  church.  At  an  annual  ex- 
amioatk^  held  by  authority  at  Stuttgart,  the  most  promising  hoys,  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  yean  of  age,  at  the  Latin  schools,  were  transferred 
to  the  cloister  schools,  and  there  educated  without  cha^e,  until  they 
were  fitted  to  enter  the  Univenity  of  Tuhiogen.  At  their  entrance 
into  the  cloister  Bchoob,  the  promise  was  exacted  of  them,  to  continue 
fiuthfully  in  the  study  of  theology,  and,  except  under  permission  from 
the  duke,  never  to  engage  in  any  foreign  service.  Th&'^Churek  Ordtr" 
dirided  the  twister  schools  into  lower  and  higher;  the  former  were  also 
stfled  grammar  schools.  Boys  went,  as  we  have  stated  above,  in  their 
twelfth  or  ibnrteenth  year,  from  the  Latin  school,  into  the  cloister 
grammar  school.  They  were  obliged,  beforehand,  to  have  completed 
the  stndiee  of  the  third  class;  for  in  the  cloister  school  they  received 
nearly  the  same  inatruotiou  that  was  imparted  in  the  fifth  and  the 
Nzth  of  the  Latin  schools.  To  this  there  was,  moreover,  added  much 
theological  doctrine,  bearing  npoa  their  future  course. 

From  the  grammar  schook,  they  went  up  into  the  higher  cloister 
schools.  Here  they  read  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Demosthenes,  and  took 
up  Greek  grammar ;  they  also  continued  logic  and  rhetoric,  and 
practiced  singing,  in  connection  with  the  study  of  a  compendium  of 
musical  science.  Up  to  this  poiut,  they  were  wholly  upon  old  ground. 
But  now,  other  and  new  branches  demanded  their  attention ;  m., 
arithmetic  and  astronomy,  the  latter  moat  probably  taught  out  of 
the  "Sphere  of  Saav  Boteo." 

Meanwhile,  frequent  exercises  in  style  were  insisted  on,  in  order  "  to 
attain  to  the  purity  And  elegance  of  the  Latin  tongue.''  Some  short 
collection  of  phrases  was  to  be  learned  by  heart,  and  reference  *'  should 
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be  freely  mnde  to  the  '  Fbnues  ont  of  Cicero  and  Terence,  collected 
bj  certain  acholars,  and  now  firat  put  into  print' "  The  preceptor 
"should  himself,  with  such  phrases  m  be  had  collected  in  hie  reading 
during  the  week,  compoee  a  LatiD  treatise,  inventing  his  argument 
in  such  a  manner,  that  well-considered  phrases  may  be  fitly  woven 
into  its  eipresMoQ ;  for  he  onght,  by  all  means,  to  avoid  a&ctation, 
and  to  Dse  embellishmenta  only  where  they  grow  out  of  the  suljecL 
Such  treatises  be  should  tronaUte  into  good  German,  and  dictate  the 
same  to  the  boya,  bidding  them  torn  it  again  into  pure  and  elegant 
Latin,  for  which  purpcee  he  may  remind  them  to  um  their  own  com- 
mon-place books,  already  prepared  of  words  and  phrases  &om  Cicero, 
Terence,  Virgil,  and  other  good  authors.  The  preceptor  must  "strike 
oat  every  phrase  which  is  not  sanctioned  by  some  approved  aathor," 

"  and  at  last  he  should  read  over  to  the  boys  the  Latin 

treatise  which  he  has  himself  already  prepared  ftum  tbe  same 
phrases,  and  they  should  listen  attentively,  in  order  to  aee  how  skill- 
fully  the  preceptor  has  joined  these  phrases  together ;  that  they  may 
learn  how  to  follow  his  lead,  and  attun  to  his  excelleDoe." 

Every  where  we  find  the  same  grand  aim  ;  i,  i^  imitation  <^  clasaicsl 
aulhora.  And  those  earlier  scholars  fiuded  themselves  genuine 
Imitators  and  pure  classical  writera,  when  they  had  merely  put 
together,  vritii  great  care  and  pains,  phrases  borrowed  from  the  idasacs. 
That  they  did  not  learn  from  tbe  clasaica,  as  did  Wieland,  how  to 
write  German  well,  is  suffidentiy  evident  from  the  compontion  of  the 
foregoing  citations.* 

Every  two  weeks,  disputations  were  to  be  held  upon  questions  of 
grammar,  It^ic,  rhetoric,  or  the  sphere,  {"Sph/xrica  Itetio.") 

The  discipline  of  these  cloister  schools  was  the  more  strict,  inas- 
tnuch  as  more  was  demanded  of  boys  who  were  destined  tot  the 
clerical  office. 


"When  the  cloister  scholars  had  reached  the  age  of  18  or  17,  tJiey 
entered  the  university.  Tliey  were  first  examined  ;  and  those  wbo 
had  passed  a  good  examination  were  admitted  to  the  Tabing«n 
Foundation,  and,  during  thwr  entire  UDlTersity  conne,  received  a 
gratuitous  maintenance.  And  here,  too,  they  were  subjected  to  a 
strict  discipline.  Besides  their  parttciilar  department  of  theology, 
they  paid  special  attention  to  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  prosecuted 
logic,  rhetoric,  and  mathemBtics  more  thoroughly,  and  were  kept  at 
exercises  in  style,  together  with  disputations.     The  FouDdalion  vm 
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snffidentlf  ample  for  the  support  of  one  bnndred  and  fifly  students. 
Its  piivil^ies  however  were  extended  only  to  nstire-born  Wirtem- 
bergers,  who  were  destined  for  the  sacred  ofBce. 

Such  was  the  Wirtembei^  school  system,  beginning  in  the 
"TeuUeh "  or  etemcntary  schools,  and  ending  in  the  unirersity. 
But  it  did  not  entirely  answer  the  expectations  even  ot  its  founder, 
Duke  Christopher.  The  prirate  schools  especially  often  proved  a 
biiure;  as,  in  many  places,  "&om  the  scarcity  both  of  teachere  and 
pnpils,"  they  were  not  fully  organised,  hanng  ooly  the  lower  classes. 
Foe  this  reason,  the  Dubefbnnded  in  eight  cities  special  private  schools 
with  mora  dassee — the  principal  of  these  was  at  Stuttgart ;  this  cou- 
taiiied  five  classes,  to  which  Duke  Louis  added  a  sixth.  This  latter 
s<Jiool  was  a  perfect  realization  of  the  plan  of  instruction  of  Louis, 
being  a  fully  equipped  private  sohotJ,  in  which  boys  were  thoroughly 
fitted  tot  the  university.* 

They  read  the  speechea  of  Cicero,  Virgil,  the  comedies  of  Frischti- 
nns,  and  practiced  writing,  both  in  Latin  and  Greek,  both  diffuse  and 
compact,  {exerdtia  tlylt  Latini,  Qrad,  iolttti,  liffali.) 

They  attended  also  to  music,  astronomy,  logic,  and  rhetoric ;  we 
find  mention  made  likewise  of  physics  and  ethics.  And  because,  in 
1S9B,  complunts  were  made  of  the  neglect  of  the  Greek  langu)^;e, 
the  grammar  of  Cnuios  and  the  Cyropsdia  were  introduced  into 
the  school.  Afterward,  in  the  year  1686,  "  this  school  was  reorgan- 
ised into  the  form  and  shape  of  a  completely-equipped  gymnasium  ; 
both  studies  and  classes  being  raised. 

The  external  organization  oi  the  Wirtemberg  schools  of  the  present 
day,  agrees  in  the  main  with  that  of  the  16th  century.  In  addition 
to  the  German  elementary  schools,  (he  duchy  can  now  boast  of  83 
Latin  schools.  From  these,  those  pupils  destined  for  the  minutry, 
who  distinguish  themselves  at  the  offidal  examinations,  are  sent  to 
the  four  cloister  seminaries  at  Maulbronn,  Urach,  Blaubeuren,  and 
8chonthal,  among  which  there  b  now  no  longer  the  ancient  distinction 
of  lower  and  higher.  For  example,  thirty  scholars  entered,  in  the 
year  1838,  the  seminaiy  of  Scbonthal,  taking  tlie  places  of  those, 
previously  there,  who  had  just  left  for  Tubingen.  These  tiiirty  new 
scholars  formed  a  promotion,  so  called,  and  remained  there  four 
years ;  until,  in  1832,  at  the  end  of  the  summer  temeiler,  they  all 
left  for  the  university.  In  the  same  manner,  every  year,  one  of 
the  four  cloister  schools  dismisses  its  scholars,  and  admits  at  the 
same  time   a  new   promotiwi,   so   that   every  year   the   Tubingen 
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Founiiation  receivM  from  one  of  the  four  cloister  schook  not  &r  from 
thirty  Bcholira. 

Bat  although  the  eiteniBl  orgaDiiation  of  the  present  Wirtembetg 
schools  appears  thus  similar  to  th«t  of  tihe  schools  of  the  lath  cen- 
tury, yet,  on  a  comparison  of  their  internal  economy,  we  discover  a 
most  marked  diffiarenoe.  A  new  ednoational  ideal,  developed  cTiiefly 
within  the  lastserentyyeai8,httiintrodDced  new  subjects  of  instruction, 
and  inauf^urated  new  methods  of  teaching.  To  speak  bnt  cS  a  single 
branch,  vis.,  the  classics.  Under  the  (dd  system,  bnt  three  of  tLe  lAtin 
dsseics,  Cicero,  Terence,  uid  Vi^pli  ^reK  read ;  while  now  seven 
o^ers  are  included  in  the  cnrricnlnm,  and  dght  Greek  classical 
authors  have  now  taken  a  place  side  by  aide  with  the  CyropEedia 
and  DemoedieDea  of  those  days. 

Now,  too,  instruction  in  French  and  Qerman  is  regarded  as  of 
equal  importance  with  that  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin.  We  have 
likewise,  among  our  modern  branches  of  education,  geography, 
history,  and  natural  philosophy ;  and,  with  logic,  we  have  the  new 
science  of  anthropoI<^. 

II.    acHooi.  ODDi  or  uiont,  1580. 

In  the  year  1580  there  appeared  in  the  Electorate  of  Saxony  the 
"Rules  and  RegulaLions  of  Augustus,  Elector  of  Saxony,"  to  be  ob- 
served by  the  churches,  uoiversitics,  and  schools,  both  royal  and  pri- 
vate, throughout  his  dominioDs. 

If  we  (Ximpsre  these  ordinances  closely  with  the  Wirtemberg school 
code  of  Duke  Christopher,  we  shall  find  a  most  remarkable  similarity 
between  them;  and,  in  (act,  a  great  portion  of  this  Saxon  edict  was 
borrowed,  word  for  word,  from  the  Wirtemberg. 

The  "Teutsch"  schools  "in  the  villages  and  thiety-settled  hamlets" 
were  in  Saxony,  as  in  Wirtemberg,  set  apart  for  elementary  instruction 
in  reading,  writing,  and  religious  doctrine.  Here,  also,  there  was  no 
mention  made  of  arithmetic,  although  the  Wirtemberg  Kcclesias^cal 
Order  required  of  schoolmasters  "that  they  understand  it.'' 

Private  schools  in  Saxony,  as  in  Wirtemberg,  were  the  next  highest 
in  grade;  and  there  as  well  as  here  they  were  divided  into  five  classes. 
With  a  few  slight  excepUous,  the  Saxon  system  was  almost  a  literal 
transcript  of  the  Wirtemberg.  The  chief  difference  between  them 
was  this,  viz.,  that  in  the  Saxon  sclioola  arithmetic  was  carried  in  the 
fourth  class  through  division,  and  finished  in  the  fifth;  while  in  those 
of  Wirtemberg  it  was  not  taught  at  all.  With  r^pird  to  music,  (and 
by  consequence  to  musical  instruction,]  the  Augustan  code  thus  strin- 
gently and  wisely  orduned;  "Fastors  shall  give  diligent  heed  that 
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iiono  of  tbe  pieces  of  the  eantatori,  where  these  are  also  composers, 
nor  tmy  new  pieces  whatever,  be  sung;  but  only  the  music  of  such 
learoed  and  worthy  old  maatera  as  Josquin,  Clement,  (not  the  Pope,) 
Oriandns,  and  the  like ;  aod,  above  all,  that  all  aire  of  a  light  and  las- 
drions  character  be  avoided;  for  all  the  munc  chosen  ought  to  be 
solemn,  noble,  and  iospiring,  bo  that  the  people  may  be  charmed  into 
ft  derout  tmd  Chrietian  frame  of  mind." 

The  private  schools  of  Suony  were  uncoonected  with  any  epecial 
theological  institutions,  ta  in  Wirtemberg ;  but  in  their  stead  there  were 
royal  schools  at  Meissen,  Grimme,  and  Pforten,  which  were  founded 
"  for  the  benefit  of  all  future  generations."  Each  of  tbeee  schools  were 
divided  into  t&ree  classes,  and  each  class  into  deeuria,  all  under  deev- 
rionM.  Boys  were  to  remain  at  these  royal  schools  six  years.  Before 
their  admission  they  were  required  to  have  gone  through  the  third 
class  ID  one  of  the  private  schools.  Nevertheless,  in  the  first  or  lowest 
class  of  the  royal  schools,  tiie  course  of  study  in  that  third  was  to  be 
repeated,  viz^  etymology,  the  Jliimi  Puhliani,  Cato,  and  the  Familiar 
Lettera  of  Cicero.  So,  likewise,  the  course  in  the  second  class  of  the 
royal  schools  agreed  in  part  with  that  of  the  fourth  of  the  private 
schools.  Latin,  syntax,  the  Familiar  Letters,  the  Bucolics  of  Virgil, 
Ovid's  Pontus,  Tibullus,  select  Latin  poetry,  elementary  Greek,  with 
jSsop's  Fables  in  Greek,  and,  lastly,  arithmetic  and  music.  In  the 
third  or  highest  class  of  the  royal  schools,  the  whole  of  Melancthon's 
Latin  grammar,  with  the  additions  of  Oamerarius,  was  studied,  and 
there  was  read  of  Cicero  the  Offictt,  Old  Age  and  Frietidthip,  and  the 
TttteuloK  QuettioM,  Virgil's  Qtorgir»  and  ^neid,  and  the  Odtt  of 
Horace  in  Greek,  Isocratea,  the  Theogony  of  Hesiod,  the  Golden 
Lines  of  Pythagoras,  and  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad,  and  Plutarch  on 
the  Education  of  Children.  lustructiou  was  also  given  in  the  elements 
of  Hebrew,  in  logic  and  rhetoric,  Sacro  Bosco  on  the  " Sphere"  and 
the''^i«iiffwnao/'.il*fr(nioj«y''of  M.  BlebelliuB.  Above  all,  the  boys 
were  to  "learo  to  read  and  write  good  Latin  in  an  elegant  as  well  as 
intelligible  manner ;"  for  this  purpose  to  collect  phrases,  to  give  much 
attention  to  Cicero,  to  write  many  essays,  etc  "The  comedies  of 
Terence  and  Plautns  they  (the  teachers)  shall  cause  the  boys  to  per- 
form throughout  the  year,  and  in  this  way  accustom  them  to  speak 
Latin  with  elegance."  Yet  the  teachers  should  separate  tbe  poison 
from  the  honey,  and  should  instruct  their  pupils  "carefully  to  avoid 
and  eschew  the  vices  which  these  poets  have  depicted  both  in  young 
men  and  old." 

Upon  the  office  and  qualifications  of  teachera,  rectors  especially,  and 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  to  be  obsen*cd  in  schools,  the  Saxon  code 
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contained  mucU  tliat  wat  admirable.  We  find  therda  plua  and 
BlraigibtfoTiTard  rules,  dintinguished  alike  for  their  devout  tone  as  br 
their  shrewd  common  sen&e. 

In  the  year  ITTS,  there  appeared  the  well-known  "Hemodeted 
xhool  code  for  the  e/ovemttunt  of  the  thret  royal  and  national  tckoolt 
of  lh«  EhctoraU  of  Saxony^  Its  fromer  hud  before  him  the  code  of 
Augustus  I.,  then  of  nearly  200  years'  atanding,  and  he  appean  to 
have  tninaJat^d  this  as  faithfully  as  possible  into  the  character  and 
style  of  his  own  day.  Bat,  while  both  these  codes  agree  with  each 
other  in  the  main,  yet  the  new  one  was  conformed  to  the  demands  of 
the  new  age,  disclosing,  for  instance,  an  nnmistabable  tinge  of  l^e  ra- 
tionalism of  that  age.  llie  brancbea  of  study  were  more  DumerDDs ; 
notwithstanding  the  study  of  the  claaucs  still  ootttioved  prominent, 
and  the  old  modes  of  forming  a  Uttin  style,  both  written  and  ^ken, 
were  still  retained.  Hebrew  was  taught  as  formerly,  and  to  tliis  wer« 
added  French,  Italian,  and  English.  Oec^[raphy,  history,  and  chro- 
nol<^  were  also  particuIariEed  as  snt^ts  of  study.  With  logic  and 
rhetoric,  natural  theology  and  mnnl  philosophy  were  t^MnUned,  the 
text-books  in  these  sciences  beiDg  the  well-known  Initia  of  Emeeti. 

Since  this  code  of  1773  appeared,  a  uew  educational  era  has  dawned, 
and  the  character  of  Pfbrte  has  changed  for  mors  since  1778  than  it 
had  previously  done  during  the  long  period  from  ISSO  to  1778. 
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Thx  labject  of  this  letter  is  Bkwakm  ik  Schoou,  U  among  the 
meuia  to  be  iDtrodnoed  to  Beonre  the  b«8t  remits  of  Bchool-edncation 
in  Um  most  geoi&l,  natimt,  uid  sgreei^le  nanDer;  to  vhioh  I  shall 
add  acme  iMnarks  <m  exoeauve  sohool-Btody. 

The  ttaaaeendental  idea  Ihat  the  joang  are  to  atady  for  the  love  of 
knowledge,  or  from  a  seose  of  datj,  has  of  late  gained  many  conTerlS 
in  oar  oominaQi^;  bat  I  Aall  endeavor  to  diow, — how  agreeable 
soever  it  may  be  to  inflaenoe,  oontrol,  or  direct,  by  aooh  eonsiderations 
alone, — that,  in  large  sohools,  especially  with  the  very  yoncg,  other 
motives  must  be  appeftlod  to.  It  cannot  be  reas(mably  sappoaed  that 
a  tlung  BO  nnnatnral  to  children  aa  oonfinement  in  a  school-room,  in 
oovtr^ned,  long-oontiaaed,  and  perhaps  &tigning  portions,  with  lit- 
tle change  or  variety,  is  to  be  made  tolerable  by  the  annunciation  of 
an  abstract  principle;  partionlarly  when  tiie  tasks  imposed  are  as 
nsattiactive  aa  the  oonfiaement.  Ohildres,  like  the  young  of  other 
animals,  delist  in  actJOD.  The  kitten,  the  kid,  the  lamb,  the  colt, 
in  their  nnreatrained  habits  of  playing,  gambolling,  and  boundicg, 
symboliie  children  in  a  stato  of  nature.  Left  to  the  exenuse  of  their 
innate  tendencies,  they  are  {band  as  bnoyant  and  frisky  as  the  yoang 
of  the  irrational  oraation.  Most  of  the  smaller  birds  never  vsalk ; 
bat  when  in  motion  on  foot  always  ran  or  trip.  So  as  a  gencrul 
thing  with  children,  especially  boys ;  when  abroad,  free,  and  left  to 
their  own  choice,  they  seldom  walk,  bat  move  with  a  sort  of  skip. 
Hence,  we  perceive  the  propriety  and  importance  of  measures  tbat 
may  call  them  out  of  this,  their  normal  state,  without  violcnoe  to  the 
instincts  with  which  they  come  into  life,  and  awaken  an  interest  in 
objects  and  employments  for  which  they  have,  with  few  ezceptiona, 
little  or  DO  natural  propensity.  How,  then,  is  this  to  be  done  7  Of 
oonree,  we  admit  that  then  is,  in  most  families,  some  degree  of  order, 
system,  or  discipline,  to  which  the  little  ones  are  expected  to  sobmit ; 
and  to  which  they  do  render  what  is  considered  submiBsion,  although 
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in  nriooa  degrees,  from  the  legiUnuite  and  prompt  obodtence  of  tbe 
olden  time,  down  to  whnt  some  diacuplinartAoa  would  deem  insorreo- 
tion,  Hh  amoonta  to  sonielluDg,  howeTsr  liUIe,  io  the  preparation 
of  the  ohitdren  for  sobool.  The  nuunal  buo^anoj  of  the  joang  being 
ia,  to  some  extend  ehetA^ed,  He  ii  partiallj  prepared  for  the  most 
ni;geDl  of  the  eohool  reqniaitionB,  and,  In  time,  oomeg  to  look  opou 
the  Boene  of  his  dail;  tifb  aa  other  than  a  priaon.  Still,  man^  things 
are  to  be  introdooad  before  it  beeomaa  to  him  a  place  of  happiaeaa  or 
even  of  ooatent  The  kindness  and  parental  oonsideration  of  the 
teacher  are,  nndoubtedlj,  the  moat  potent  general  infln^ice, — the 
fint  to  be  exercised,  and  the  last  to  be  BurTenderad.  If  the  room  ia 
safficienti  J  epaoious ;  if  it  is  li^t,  weU'Vontilatod,  properlj  warmed  in 
cold  weather,  and  has  a  pleaeaot  location ;  if,  still  further,  it  contains 
within  its  walls  specimens  of  art  and  beaotj,  —  engraTinge,  paintings 
soulptnre,  flowers,  and  the  like, — mnoh  is  gained  towards  reconniling 
bim  to  the  Tarionsrecinirements  of  school.  Aiter  a  while,  however,  these 
ioflneiwes  lose  a  portion  of  their  power.  The  joang  of  the  hnman  race 
live  on  noveltj.  The  expedient  of  to-ds;  most  give  place  to  a  new 
mtMoa  of  exirit«nent  to-morrow.  Some  form  of  indulgenoe,  privil^e, 
or  distinotion,  must  now  be  inanguratad.  What  shall  it  be  ?  In  some 
shape  or  other,  it  is  a  reteard.  No  matter  in  what  it  consists :  a  plo 
ture  —  a  ticket  of  approbation — a  "merit;  "  ibaj  all  oome  to  the 
same  point ;  all  appeal  to  the  child's  love  of  ai^robatioo. 

There  are  persons,  of  large  ezperiuioe  as  teachers,  who  disapprove 
of  this,  who  denonnoe  the  use  of  emulation,  oondemn  eohool  prises, 
and  profess  to  use  no  means  for  ezoiting  the  ambition  of  thmr  pnpils ; 
but  who,  bj  a  simple  sTstem  of  weekly  reports  of  the  deportment, 
oharaoter  of  lessons,  &a.,  sent  to  the  pnpils'  homes,  produoe  the  high- 
est degree  of  mental  ezoitMaenI,  —  in  some  oases  to  the  sacrifice  of 
health. 

I  cannot  see  the  distinction  between  one  of  these  modes  of  excite- 
ment and  the  otiur.  Both  indooo  to  effort,  and  both  maj  be  abased. 
Discretion  is  required  in  either  case ;  but  it  is  not  far  him  who  re> 
sorts  to  one  method  to  secure  his  objeet,  to  condemn  him  who  prefen 
another. 

At  home,  the  mother's  kiss,  the  father's  smile  of  approval,  his  cor- 
dial shako  of  the  hand,  aooompamed  bj  the  word  of  enconragement  — 
these  maj  take  the  place  of  the  tangibU  reward.  The;  are,  in  fact, 
equallj'  real  and  effective.  The;  address  themsetvea,  in  like  manner 
and  with  aimilaf  ibroe,  to  a  motive  ever  rife  in  the  mind  of  man, — a 
motive  placed  within  him  to  be  oaed,  not  crushed,  —  a  motive  which 
has  led  to  the  most  heroic  and  msgnanimons  achievements  recorded 
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ODthe  page  of  histoiy.  It  is  tit  daire  ofjrmn,  the  hopo  of  r«fnud 
or  petsonal  benefit,  in  aome  expraaiTe  form.  Tell  me,  if  jou  oan, 
where  it  Aw*  cot  exist,  wWe  it  is  not  felt,  enooanged  and  nounahod. 
^e  Dtothet  oheriehes  it  u  she  breathea  the  flattering  word  into  the 
infknt'a  ear  while  he  frolics  on  her  lap  ;  that  infknt  bears  its  impre^ 
aioa  in  ereiy  step  of  his  progress  towards  manhood.  At  home  and 
at  Btduml,  Ihron^ont  his  ooll^  oonrae,  he  is  under  its  inflaenoe; 
beyond  that,  in  the  matnrity  of  manhood,  in  his  seoood  and  third 
d^prees ;  in  all  his  promotidna ;  in  his  titles  of  profte^onal  life :  in 
his  official  positions ;  in  his  deeds  of  hamanity,  of  daring,  and  of  self- 
sacrifioe.  He  resouei  a  human  being  from  destmedon ;  he  emanoi- 
pates  an  enslaved  people ;  he  introdooea  a  mewa  of  meliontiog  human 
sofiering ;  be  diaoorera  an  antidote  to  disease ;  he  invents  a  magnetio 
telegraph ;  deaories  a  new  planet ;  brings  down  the  ann  to  paint  his 
piotores ;  —  all  diese  are  followed  by  appropriala  rewards ;  rewards 
bestowed  by  teaehers  of  every  grade ;  by  humane  sooiedee ;  by  learned 
profenors ;  by  aoademio  governors ;  by  grave  oonooils ;  by  the  ezec- 
ndvea  of  states;  by  kings,  queens,  and  emperors.  And  can  all  these 
be  wrong  T  Why,  among  all  the  enlightened  nadons  of  antiquity,  were 
statoes  set  np,  maosoleams  bnilt,  and  monuments  ereeted  in  memory, 
or  to  tlie  honor  of,  good  or  great  menl  Why  have  godly  men  even 
yearned  ibr  the  glwioa  of  msrty^m  T  Is  this  desire  tar  fame,  —  fbr 
an  immortal  name, — sonniversally  felt,  to  be  aoomed  or  ignored  T  Did 
not  the  great  Founder  of  Ohristianity,  "  fbr  the  jotf  jet  before  him, 
endure  the  cross,  despising  the  shame "  ?  Did  he  not  promise  the 
inberitanoa  of  heaven  to  the  pure,  the  humble,  the  benevolent,  the 
obe^ent  among  all  nations  T 

It  seems,  then,  that  thronghout  all  time,  penanal  adwtntojfe  —  real 
or  imaginary  —  has  been  at  the  bottom,  has  been  the  motive,  the 
pole-star  of  the  good  and  the  great,  as  well  bs  of  the  ofaecure  among 
men.  Of  oonrse,  good  resnlts,  beyond  those  of  a  personal  natnre, 
were  expected,  in  most  cases,  to  sapervene ;  and  many  a  one  has  been 
unoonsoions  of  the  infloence  that  atirred  him  in  hb  noble  work.  Btill 
that  influence  was  the  motive  power. 

Why,  then,  denounoe  the  nse  of  an  agency  so  efficient  for  the 
mind's  highest  good ;  and  that,  too,  in  a  department  of  homan  labor 
in  which  all  proper  appliances  and  wds  are  so  much  needed  ? 

I  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  no  conceivable  ooUeetion  of  young 
persons  can  be  educated  without  a  resort  to  stimntanta  like  those 
adverted  to ;  but  only  to  say  that,  as  a  general  rule,  rewards  are 
indispensable  to  Hie  attainment  of  onrwishee  in  school.  A  limited 
number  of  diildreo,  of  doeile  di^outions  and  UBSxmtable  tempen- 
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meDts,  selected  from  well-ordered  families,  —  particular!;  thow  not 
OTer-&nxioiu  fbr  rvpid  school  sdvEiioemeiit  toA  the  doTelopmeat  of 
preooriouB  mental  powers, — mi^t  saooeed  ver;  Mitisiactortly,  widi 
little  or  no  applioatioo  of  extnnoons  motivee.  So  some  jomig  Udks, 
enjoying  Uie  example  of  enlightened  and  highly  eal^Tated  motheia, 
may  be  found,  daring  the  school-goii^  age,  to  have  so  far  risen  abore 
the  need  of  ordinary  stimnlanta  as  to  look  npon  them  with  iodifier- 
ence,  —  having  attained  to  that  state  of  mind  in  wbidt  other  oonmd- 
erationi  preponderate.  Suoh  esses  I  have  known,  and  cheerflilly 
aolcnowledge ;  but  this  does  not  inralidata  die  argument,  not  induce 
na  to  pronounce  uaelea  —  &r  lees  hurtful  —  the  applioation  of 
rewards,  in  some  form,  to  schools  as  they  oonunonly  exist  around  us. 
Bewards  are  needed  to  rouse  the  torpi^ ;  to  excite  the  singed) ;  to 
yitaliie  the  inert;  to  interest  the  indifferent;  to  ^peaae  the  pasnoD- 
ate;  to  perstude  the  obstinate ;  to  render  docile  the  intractable. 

Very  few  exceptions  to  the  uniTersalitj  of  the  rule  exist ;  and  even 
where  they  are  supposed  to  exist,  the  tpirit  of  the  rule  is  thne,  and 
its  influence  ia/dt  in  ftill  operati<» ! 

There  is  one  institetion  *  in  the  country,  ost«isibly  acting  Indepeod- 
ently  of  this  nniversal  motire ;  and  the  goremment  of  it  proceed  on 
the  theory  of  the  abseooe  of  all  rewards  and  all  penalties.  "Biej 
appeal  to  the  sense  of  propriety,  dntj,  honor,  in  the  etudeotn ;  and 
the  appeal,  it  is  said,  is  seldom  made  in  vain,  ^le  thought  is  grand, 
and  the  result  most  be  elevating  and  ennobling,  if  it  can  be  infallibly 
carried  out.  But  what  are  the  ciroumstances  of  this  seminary  T 
The  stndents  are  of  the  usual  eoUege.goingBgea8  found  in  the  West,— 
older  than  those  of  the  long-eettled  parts  of  the  country,— ^oomprinng 
both  young  men  and  young  women,  te  whom  instmotitm,  beyond  the 
elements,  is  coendered  a  privilege  and  a  boon  ;  persons  icsolved  to 
make  the  most  of  their  opportunities,  wiiich  they  feel  to  be  premoos, 
and  to  which  they  devote  s  portion  of  their  lives,  that  is  measured, 
in  tbeir  geometry,  by  doBan  and  by  ingott.  Henee,  the  frivolitiee 
which  attach  to  the  students  of  most  other  collegiate  institudons, 
present  slight  attraction  to  them.  The  interest  which  is  exarted  in 
them  by  the  peculiarities  of  their  position,  overcomes  or  holds  in 
check  many  temptations ;  and  even  indolence  —  that  almost  nnooo- 
querable  bane  to  prepress  —  is  mastered. 

But  even  this  institnUos  admits,  practically,  the  propnety  or 
necessity  of  the  universal  law,  by  oonferriog  degrees  on  its  graduates. 
Not  only  so,  but  it  refuses  to  give  a  diploma  to  any  indindosl,  — 

*  Aniioah  College  at  TsUow  Bfcfnis,  Ohlo~Hi)raot  Usnn,  prfwdent 
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vh&tevflr  n»y  be  liis  or  her  clunoal  or  Mieotifia  attajnmeiits,  —  nnlesti 
the  Bonl  dianotor  be  good.  Thu  pUn  reoetves  m j  he&rt;  approval, 
and  dsMrTee  to  b«  copied  b;  ererj  inBtitDtion  thronghont  the  land, 
wkii^  coafen  degrees.  Honor  to  the  man  or  the  gorernmeiit  that 
oiignutfld  it,  and  still  more  honor  to  those  who  have  firmness  enough  to 
carry  it  into  practice.  Bat  let  it  be  observed  that  the  reward  b  sttll 
at  the  foundatioa  of  it,  and  must,  mainly,  be  the  oynosure  that  guides 
the  Btndeot  through  his  whole  college  career. 

Zb  it  said  that  the  moral  eharaoter  only  is  affected  by  thisT  IF 
this  be  granted,  still  onr  priooiple  obtains ;  The  reieard  does  the 
work ;  and  one  might  as  well  expect  to  create  a  world  as  to  eject  this 
tDotive<power  from  the  human  soul,  or  to  amsh  out  its  never-ceasing 
operations.  Bat  let  it  be  remembered  that  while  purity  of  life,  a 
oonooionsness  of  moral  obligation,  and  allegiance  to  the  claims  of 
duty,  are  the  praotieal  motives  to  the  student,  he  vrill  rarely  fail  in 
that  fidelity  to  the  claims  of  his  class,  which  results  in  good  scholar- 
ahip,  andwbtoh,  in  other  seminaries,  is  followed  by  distinguished  rank; 
and,  beyond  the  years  of  oollege-life,  vill  give  him  poaitiou  in  ibe 
world,  whether  he  wear  the  minor  honors  of  his  Aima  Mater  or  not. 

That  the  young  In  many  schools  may  be,  and  often  are,  over- 
stimulated,  I  admit  and  lament.  It  is,  unquesb'onably,  the  fault 
of  the  age,  and  owes  its  origin  quite  as  mndi  to  the  Aonu  department 
OB  to  the  Bofaool.  Bnt  tbe  abase  of  a  thing  by  no  means  proves  that 
the  thing  itself  should  be  r^odiated.  As  well  might  one  wish  to 
annihilate  the  son,  by  which  all  nature,  animate  and  inanunate,  is 
cheered,  invigorated,  fostered, taiatorad  and  blest, — beoause,  sometimes, 
under  its  meridian  beam,  a  bomao  being  is  prostrated,  or,  in  the 
absence  of  occnstomed  moistore,  the  harvests  of  the  husbandman  are 
cut  oflT,  and  the  parobed  earth  threatens  a  district  of  country  with 
ftmine.  As  well  might  we  say,  let  the  winds  be  pent  np  in  etomal 
eaves,  —  although  the  life  and  health  of  man  depend  upon  thur 
action,  —  becanse  a  gale  sometimes  wrecks  onr  ships,  destroys  our 
property,  and  drowns  the  voyager  in  the  ocean  depths.  There  is,  in 
the  eoaise  of  events,  to  individnala  no  unmixed  good.  In  the  great, 
all-embraoing  scheme  of  Providence,  the  good  greatly  preponderates ; 
and  while  a  moderate  amount  of  what,  to  onr  limited  intelllgeneo, 
appears  evil,  is  permitted,  oonld  we  survey  the  complete  arrangement 
of  the  All-wise,  with  an  nnclouded  vision,  unbiased  by  selfish  considera- 
tions, we  ^ould  bo  ready  to  admit  now  —  as  the  Creator  "  saw " 
in  the  beginning —  that  "ailia good." 

It  is  not  denied  that  iti'iB  feelmff  —  so  to  call  it — maybe  per- 
verted, as  may  every  propensity  in  man's  nature ;  and,  henoe,  reason 
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liM  been  given  lo  ngnUto  and  guide  him.  Tiut  does  not,  kowenr, 
dkange  the  nature  of  the  qoeatioD,  nor  call  apm  as  to  denoBnoe  the 
principle.  It  merel;  Tcquira  tfaat  oar  beat  discretion  aiwnld  ba 
exerwaed  in  the  use  of  it. 

I  am  wall  aware  that  tha  diatribation  of  aohool  medalt,  or  other 
priue,  wherein  oompetiUon  fa  rivalrj  la  moat  aotireljr  en^iged,  haa 
beffli  the  naio  caose  ot  the  eaneat  oppoaitiou  to  the  price  ajvtein ;  and 
I  grant  that,  so  &r  aa  relates  to  aahoala,  the  ntmoat  oanlion  dtovld  be 
en^lojed  in  the  beatowment.  Where  a  limited  nnmber  of  these 
priiea  is  to  be  oontended  for,  emulation  ia  often  exoited  to  itg  highest 
pitch,  and  seriona  oonsecinenoee  eometimea  attend  the  awards.  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  that  emoladon  is  to  have  uo  part  ia  itiaittlalu^ 
to  efibrt  Thia  would  be  eondemaiog  the  wisdom  of  the  Great  GiTer 
of  the  human  mind,  wi^  all  its  motives,  impnlaee  and  deaires.  It 
rather  shows  oa  the  aeoesaity  and  datj  of  trainiDg  thoee  wAer  our 
diarge  to  orereotne  or  regulate  th«r  selfiahaeas,  to  look  with  a  geaet 
Dua  Bjrmpathj  upoa  a  anooeaafnl  rival,  and*  having  done  what  thej 
could  to  secure  the  priie,  congratulate  the  winner  on  hia  victory,  and 
apply  themaelvea,  with  renewed  diligence,  to  another  trial.  We  should 
direct  them  to  look  ont  npon  the  world,  where  competition  exiata  in 
every  form ;  not  only  at  the  toumameat,  in  the  race,  tlie  oomfaat,  the 
wreetle,  —  bat  at  the  foraia,  on  the  mart  of  trade,  in  the  atudio  of  the 
artist,  in  the  obtervatory  of  the  astrooomer,  by  the  midnight  lamp  of 
the  poet,  the  hiatorian  and  the  philoaopher.  All  eannot  «b,  but  all 
can  ■'  try  again;  "  can  "  learn  to  labor  and  to  wait"  the  result  of  a 
second  trial ; — nay,  to  endure,  if  it  most  be  so,  another  defeat.  ^Die 
price  that  man  can  beatow  is  not  the  greatest  good  of  life.  Thwe 
will  be  found  some  other  and  aome  higher  boon.  The  fault  is  in  him 
who  repines,  rather  than  in  the  aystem  that  heetowa  prises  on  the 
most  skilful  or  meritorious.  What  inoessant  moaoiiigs  would  Gil  the 
air  of  all  populous  regions  of  the  world,  if  the  unauoocssful  aspirants 
for  honors,  place  or  wealth,  should  give  audible  expieeeioa  to  disap- 
pointed feeling,  aa  their  more  fortunate  neighbora  present  themselves  to 
tiuat  sight,  or  to  the  eye  of  their  imaginatiMis  !  No  doubt  suSeriog, 
to  some  extent,  is  endured,  both  iu  and  out  of  school,  from  contem* 
jilating,  at  one  view,  one's  own  failures  and  another's  Buooeas.  But  is 
it  not  sdf-inflicted  7  Cannot  its  first  approach  l>e  repelled  by  a  little 
j«flectioa  of  the  wetl-balanced  mind?  And  are  not  eeIf-inq>eotion, 
self-discipline,  and  self-oratrot,  as  important  departments  of  early 
■edueatioa  and  cultnre,  as  any  to  which  a  parent  or  a  teacher  nay 
Apply  himself  7 

There  are  thoae  who  not  only  condemn  the  whole  aystem  of  school 
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lemrda,  bat  vho  deoounae,  in  no  memntred  terma,  the  act  of  our 
Ootutry'B  wisest  philosopher,  Skhjamik  Fkahkuh,  for  making  pn>- 
vision  in  his  will  fbr  •  jsarl;  distribatioa  of  medals  to  the  tooet 
deseiring  pupils  of  the  pablio  sohoola  of  his  native  town,  nhere  his 
KOtive  miod  reoeived  ita  fint  sohool-instruction. 

Ha  eajs,  in  hia  will  devising  the  legacy  :  "  I  was  bom  in  Boston, 
New  England,  and  owe  my  firet  inatractions  in  literature  to  the  free 
Grammar  Sohoola  ntabliibed  there.  I  therefore  gi?e  one  hundred 
poanda  aterling  to  my  executors,  to  be  by  them,  the  surrivora  or  roi- 
TiTor  of  them,  paid  over  to  the  managers  or  directors  of  the  free 
schools  in  my  native  town  of  Boston,  to  be  by  them,  or  those  persons 
or  peraon  who  shall  havs  tiie  superintendence  and  management  of  the 
aud  sohoolBi  put  oat  to  interest,  and  so  oonUnaed  at  interest  forever ; 
which  iotemt  annually  shall  be  laid  out  in  silver  medals,  and  given 
as  hoDoiaty  rewards,  annually,  by  the  directom  of  tbe  said  free  schools, 
ior  the  eueouragement  of  scholarship  in  the  aaid  schools  belonging  to 
the  said  town,  in  suoh  manner  as  to  tJie  disoretiou  of  the  selectmen 
of  the  said  town  shall  seem  meet," 

This  donation,  and  anclher  fi>r  the  enconragement  of  indostrions 
young  meohanios,  wwe  "  gratefully  aoo^ted  "  at  a  public  town-meet- 
ing, held  in  Faneuil  Hall ;  and  a  oomnuttee,  appointed  by  the  meeting, 
Bubsequently  reported  that,  "  Every  step  to  carry  into  full  effect  his 
[Franklin's]  benevolent  i^an  will  be  oheerfiitly  porsoed  by  those  whom 
he  was  pleased  to  oonsUtute  his  trustees,  and  rising  generations  wilt 
for  ^es  bless  the  name  of  their  illustrious  friend  and  beuefactor," 

Hie  beneficial  efiecta  of  the  FranLlin  donation  have  often  been 
aidtnowledged  by  those  ^miliar  with  the  Boston  public  schools ;  and 
the  following  remarks  on  this  point  were  made  by  Mayor  A.  H.  Rice, 
ohairman  ex-offich  of  the  schools,  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Franklin 
Statue,  September  17,  1856  : 

"  Among  the  recipients  of  these  tokens  have  been  many  who 
obtained  honorable  distinction  in  after-life,  and  thus  fulfilled  the 
promise  whioh  attended  the  suocesa  of  thdr  first  intellectoal  efforts  ; 
and  how  many  others  have  been  led  to  positions  of  usefulness  and 
honor,  who  might  have  &llen  fiir  below  their  actual  attainments, 
vrithout  the  sUmnlns  which  these  little  mementos  have  afforded,  can 
be  estimated  best  by  those  who  appreciate  that  common  attribute  of 
oar  nature,  which,  especially  in  the  yonng,  requiree  something  more 
than  the  oonscionsoess  of  accomplished  duty  as  an  incentive  to  pro- 
tracted exertion.  How  full  of  deep  suggestion  and  touching  pathos 
is  the  spectacle  which  has  been  exhibited  to-day,  of  the  reeipients  of 
these  honorable  tokens,  marching  in  lengthened  column,  section  after 
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■ection,  year  i>j  jeiit,  in  conseoattve  geDemtlouB,  corering  more  dun 
the  ordinary  life  of  man,  each  one  kdomed  bj  the  trophj  of  his 
^onthfal  toil,  and  bearing  before  the  image  of  his  beoefactor  « llfb- 
loDg  tribate  of  reiteration  and  gntitiide ! " 

Aa  no  proTision  had  been  made  in  FranlcliD'e  will  fer  medals  fin 
girls,  the  Boston  school  oommittM,  in  1821,  voted  an  axtemion  of  the 
plao,  so  that  the  girls  in  the  Qrmmmar  Schools  might  be  ioelnded  in 
the  difltiDction;  and  the;  have  annnall;,  unoe  that  time,  with  the 
exoeption  of  the  jeu  1S47,  reoeired  medals  denominated  "Citj 
Hedala,"  J^  good  btiawtr  and  tcholanhip. 

The  Franklin  medals  have  been  distributed  to  boys  —  three  to  six 
insachool  —  from  1792  to  the  preseDt  time ;  and  have  been  of  iecal- 
onlable  eerrice  to  tliese  large  and  popular  iastitutions,  in  awakeouf 
and  Iceeping  alive  a  denre  to  excel,  and  stimnlatii^  the  pnpiJa  to 
eft>rt.  Great  oare  is  taken  to  Itave  them  awarded  acooiding  to  deaert, 
and  seldom  has  there  l)een  any  canse  to  oomplun  of  injoatioe.  It  has 
often  been  difficult  to  decide  tratween  the  daims  of  two  oandidatee  of 
apparently  equal  merit,  and  tn  such  caaea  both  have  oBnally  become 
recipients.  With  the  inflrmttiefl  that  attadi  to  human  I>^gs,  it  is  not 
certain  that  perfect  justice  has  invariably  been  done  to  candidates; 
bat  no  paioe  have  l>een  spared  to  avoid  injustioe.  In  some  few 
instaoees,  seoMtive  minds,  it  is  affirmed,  have  haea  deeply  wounded; 
but  llus  generally  arose  as  mnoh  finm  tlie  keenneea  of  their  senmbility, 
Bs  from  any  defect  in  the  system  of  lUstribntion,  or  mistake  in  the 
decision  of  the  judges.  And  are  not  parents  in  some  meanire  reapoa* 
ubie  for  this  weakness  in  their  (Spring  ?  Should  they  not,  ftom  an 
earl;  period  of  life,  train  them  to  habits  of  mental  endnraooe,  and 
thus  fit  them,  by  all  of  intellectual  vigor  that  they  can  develop  or  in- 
fuse into  them,  for  the  struggles  lliat  await  them  7 

Original  differences  exiat,  it  is  true ;  but  is  it  not  equally  true  that 
oircumstencea  modify  the  mental,  as  well  as  the  physioal  character  of 
individuals  7 

The  great  sagacity,  shrewdness  of  obserTatitw,  and  familiarity 
with  the  operation  of  baman  motives,  possessed  by  Dr.  Franklin, 
would  seem  to  be  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  the  propriety  and  safety 
of  the  use  of  these  incitements  to  duty  in  sohool.  By  the  con- 
sent of  the  nations,  be  has  been  considered  as  one  of  the  great 
lights  of  tbe  world  in  modem  times.  He  stood  aa  an  arbiter  of  the 
deetiuy  of  his  oouotry  in  its  great  day  of  peril.  He  aided  io  lead- 
ing her  <»it  of  her  darkness  and  poverty  in  her  hour  of  need,  and 
conduoted  her  to  light  and  liberty.  His  maxims  are  held  as  oracular 
wheiever  the  English  language  is  qiokea,  and  comprise  a  safe  and 
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klmoBt  oomplete  mkinuil  for  tha  oondnot  of  affiurs  in  tvery  station  in 
lift. 

If  endorsers  of  tlio  propriety  of  Fnnklin'a  gift  were  wftnted,  tliey 
could  be  found  in  multJtndea  among  the  metnben  of  the  "  FranUin 
MedftI  Aaaoaation,"  with  its  giiW  preadent*  at  their  head  ;  whose 
views  on  the  sobject  hare  reoentlf  been  given  to  the  citisens  of  Bos- 
ton and  Philadelphia, — in  hia  admirable  address  on  "  Franklin,  as  a 
Boston  Boy,"  —  prepared  for  the  anniroreaij-  of  the  doctor's  birth- 
day, the  present  year ;  which  views  were  essentially  the  same  as  have 
been  unfolded  in  this  letter,  and  whioh  the  writer  has  held  for  nearly 
half  a  oentury. 

The  roods  and  conditions  of  Uie  distiibulion  of  medals  in  eohoola 
admits,  I  think,  of  modification,  by  which  their  benefit  nontd  be 
augmented,  and  the  objections  to  them  obriated.  Medals  and  other 
nwarda  have  been  awarded  annually  at  the  school  with  which  I  was 
connected,  firom  the  time  of  its  establishment,  in  1828,  to  the  present 
day,  and  continue  to  fbrm  a  part  of  its  machinery  of  discipline ;  and, 
in  thirty  years,  I  am  not  aware  tiiat  they  ever  occasioned  a  tear  to 
&I1,  or  tha  slightest  unhappineea  to  be  felt;  — the  oanse  of  which, 
probably,  is  the  fact  that  there  was  no  individual  oompetition  eon- 
neoted  with  their  acquisition. 

There  were  several  grades  of  these  medals,  which  were  bestowed  as  a 
matter  of  coniraot,  the  evidence  of  whidi  every  pupil  had  in  his  own 
possession,  in  his  weekly  raporla,  and  by  whioh  ha  ooutd  claim,  as  on  a 
note  of-  hand.  He  was  UM,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  that  if  be 
should  be  constant  and  punctual  in  his  attendance  at  school  to  its 
close, —  if  he  committed  no  misdemeanor —  "  devistioa  "  as  it  was  called 
.—  or  infraction  of  school-laws,  he  shonld  receive  a  silver  medal  of  a 
certain  grade ;  —  this,  irrespective  o&  scholar^Ip ;  and  hence,  giving 
that  prominence  to  good  behavior,  to  which  it  is  ever  entttlod  in  the 
fitness  of  things,  and  eDoouraging  every  grade  of  miod  to  effort.  If 
he  was,  as  above,  correct  in  deportment,  pucotual,  and  constant  in 
attendance,  and  had  but  few  deficienoiea  in  lessons,  &o.,  he  would 
receive  a  silver  medal  of  a  higher  grade.  If  his  merits  were  still 
more  obvious,  and  his  lessons  generally  perfect,  the  highest  eilver 
medal  was  awarded  him.  If  wholly  without  fitult  in  these  partioalars, 
adding  thereto  entirely  perfect  lessons  for  the  time,  he  should  receive 
a  gold  medal.  And  these  were  bestowed,  at  the  Annual  Exhibition 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  to  all  —  fewer  many — that  complied  with 
the  terms.    The  grades  of  the  medals  have  recently  been  increased  in 
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uamber,  to  six  in  all  —  gold  and  Bilrer  —  to  m&ke  them  more  cquibtble, 
Booordmg  to  the  unomit  of  school-labor  performed.  Thus,  perfect 
deportment  and  perfect  lessotu  in  the  English  department  are  entitled 
to  a  gold  medal ;  but  theee,  with  the  addition  of  the  auooessful  stndj 
of  one  more  langnage,  claim  a  higher  lewud,  or  gold  medal  of  supe- 
rior value;  wbidi  the  miper-addition  of  tvo  or  more  langoagea  boc- 
cesBfiilly  ptUBued,  taisee  to  a  claim  for  a  gold  medal  of  the  highest 
grade  of  all. 

This  Bjstem  hai  proved  to  be  a  veij  cffident  instrument  in  the  pio- 
motion  of  order,  diligence,  self-control,  good-hnmor  and  good  maimers. 
A  satisfactory  degree  of  teal  has  been  enkindled,  and  is  p^aps  kept 
alive  in  the  papils'  minds  by  persiHial  consideratJonB,  —  although  the 
Af^ie  of  reioarif  is  seldom,  if  ever,  adverted  to  by  the  teachen,  — they 
appealing,  on  all  proper  oooaaions,  to  the  highest  motives  for  manly 
effort. 

The  present  condition  of  this  school  may  not  be  considered  as  con- 
oluMve  proof  of  the  propriety  or  sooccss  of  this  system  of  rewards; 
but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  the  Ikot  that,  although  the  school  is 
private,  unendowed,  and  unincorporated,  and  is  ovw  thirty  years  of 
age,  it  his  flonrished  from  the  beginning,  and  never  more  than  now,  — 
having  an  excellent  corps  of  (nine)  teachers,  and  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred pupils  in  its  ranks. 

Finally,  until  the  human  mind  shall  have  nndergone  some  radical 
change  iu  its  elements  and  operations,  rewards  will  oontinne  to  be  an 
essential  means  of  exci^ng  the  young  to  the  ready  and  ohecrfol  per- 
formance of  duty. 

There  is  another  subject  which  has  recently  attracted  much  atten- 
tion among  the  friends  of  soboola  and  other  philanthropists ;  most  of 
whom  have,  as  I  think,  indulged  in  a  one-sided  view  of  it  And 
these  are  the  same  individuals  who  oondema  the  use  of  school-rewards. 
With  an  occasional  exception,  they  are  men  of  theory,  who  look  at 
the  matter  throogh  the  optics  of  their  empathies  and  benevolence,  — 
and  this  from  their  closets ;  having  little  or  no  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  supposed  evil  they  deplore.  O^erwise,  they  would  recdvo 
mth  distrust  the  repreeentations  derived  from  partial  souroea,  or  made 
by  incompetent  judges.  This  is  an  error  into  which  a  seal  for  reform 
often  leads  its  votanes  —  driving  them  to  unreasonable  extremes. 
Many  persons,  under  such  circumstances,  with  an  honest  purpose  and 
noble  enthuriasm, — forgetting  that  "one  swallow  does  not  make  a  sum- 
mer,"—  take  for  granted  that,  a  single  pupil  having  been  injured,  or 
reports  to  have  been  so,  by  excesuve  study, — while  five  hundred 
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papDs  eaoaped  onhAnned,  under  the  wma  ooaras,  —  the  whole  ajBtem 
of  BchooI-lwBODB,  and  espeoinll;  if  leanit  out  of  school,  is  lad  must 
bfi  wrong,  and  should  be  ooodsmned  and  aniTersall;  duoarded. 

It  ia,  hoverer,  a  remarkable  fact,  that  fev  teaeheri  of  ezparienco 
and  jadgmoDt,  give  aoy  practical  heed  to  the  attempta  of  theee  so- 
called  reformers.  Being  in  "  looo  parentis  "  to  their  popils,  the;  feel 
thMr  reeponeiblniess,  and  are  guided  by  their  knowledge  and  their 
OOnacieDees,  in  the  treatment  of  the  indiTidnals  of  their  charge.  If 
thsy  were  to  discord  that  the  chiidren  were  aufiering  from  escesure 
application,  thej  would,  doabtleas,  be  the  first  to  appi;  the  remedy. 
Of  this  I  OBD  speak  from  personal  knowledge ;  and  am  willing  to 
affirm  that,  in  one  institntion  at  least,  the  amount  of  out-of-«chool 
study  was  timited  to  an  extent  that  could  not  injure  the  student; 
wbile  a  standing  rule  oisted,  both  in  school  and  out,  prohibiting  all 
labor  on  lessons,  the  moment  that  the  eyes  b^u  to  sufier,  or  the  head 
or  br^n  to  ache.  Nor  can  an  instance  be  recalled,  in  which  these 
enls  or  afieotions  of  the  nerves  were  induced  by  exoesuve  study,  with 
the  consent  of  the  teaiAers.  Uistakea  may  sometimes  occur ;  no  doubt 
tiiey  have  occurred,  and  will  happen  apin ;  but  I  hare  the  most  im< 
plidt  belief  that,  as  a  general  l^i^  teachers  of  schools  feel  a  tender 
regard  fbr  their  pupils,  are  desirous  of  thw  wel&re,  and  watchful  of 
whatorer  pertains  to  th«  health  of  th«r  bodies  as  well  as  the  improTe- 
mtfit  of  their  minds. 

Builders  of  scfaool'honses,  at  the  presott  time,  are  solicitous  that 
tliese  structures  should  be  arranged  on  the  most  philosophical  princi- 
ples,—  to  promote  the  health  and  oomfbrt  of  those  who  are  to  occupy 
them,  —  in  the  matters  of  ventjIatioQ,  the  proper  d^ree  of  heat,  com- 
modions  desks,  chairs,  &o. ;  while  the  public  superrisors  are  watchful 
to  carry  out  the  contemplated  plans.  At  no  time  in  the  history  of 
the  country  has  so  much  been  done,  in  nearly  all  the  States  in  the 
Union,  to  promoto  the  -comfort  of  children  in  schools,  as  now.  For 
these  reasons  I  have  been  induced  to  ofier  tikeee  remarks,  as  a 
reply  in  part  to  complaints,  which,  unnotioed,  mi^t  be  thought,  by 
those  who  should  not  investigate  the  charges,  to  be  welt  founded,  as 
against  a  uoiTeraal  eril  in  the  sobools.  And,  still  f^irther,  I  wish  to  avail 
myaelf  of  this  opportunity  of  presenting  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal 
the  following  sensible  extract  frooi  the  Annual  Report,  fbr  1858,  of  the 
present  Principal  of  Chauney-Hall  School ;  in  which  the  subject  under 
discussion  b  judiciously  treated,  and  suggeetions  made,  which,  if 
adopted  in  practice,  would  probably  cause  the  evils  referred  to,  to 
disappear  from  the  land,  while  an  incalculable  good  to  all  ages  and 
olassos  of  persons  would  be  introduced  among  us.    I  cheerfully  en- 
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dorse  every  seatimeot  in  it,  and  recommeDd  its  peniul  Ut  every  pueat 
under  whose  eye  it  may  &1I. 

"  The  danger  of  overtasking  Ae  joong  miad  and  body  by  ovr  pro- 
eot  systems  of  education,  has  fbimed  an  ezoiting  topic  of  disconon 
in  our  community,  during  the  past  year,  and  a  few  remarks  npon  it 
may  not  be  inappropriate  liere.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  what  is  done 
in  other  sc^iools,  or  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  systems  and  arrangements, 
of  which  the  direct  working  is  not  seen  ;  but  a  &w  facts  and  dadno- 
tions  from  personal  teminiaoenoe  and  experience,  may  throw  some  )i^ 
on  the  snbjeoL 

"  If  confinement  is  one  of  the  elements  injurioos  to  Hm  pnpil> 
health,  there  has  been  a  great  ehange  efieoted  in  his  favor  diuring  the 
last  twenty  years.  The  vaoations  have  expanded  from  aboat  four 
weeks  to  eight,  nine,  and,  in  the  prinUe  sobools  for  giris,  to  thirteen  et 
fourteen  weeks.  Instead  of  protracting  his  stupes  fiur  into  the  dog^ 
days  of  August,  the  aoholar  may  be  sent  to  enjoy  the  leoovating  influ- 
ences of  the  country  in  the  month  of  Jnly.  Single  holidays  are  much 
more  numwouB,  both  stated  and  occasional,  giving  plea,Bant  respite 
from  toil.  School  hours,  too,  have  been  essentially  shortened;  fb^ 
merly  seven  hoars  a  day  were  devoted  to  school  in  sanuner,  while  five 
or  five  and  a  half  are  now  Uie  limiL  Nor  is  it  a  fact  that  so  modi 
more  is  aocomplished  or  attempted  either  in  or  out  of  sohool,  as  has 
been  frequently  asserted,  uid  is,  perhaps,  genially  Mievad.  Seholar- 
diip  existed  twenty  .years  ago,  and  sciuriarBlup  did  not  eome  without 
labor  both  in  and  out  of  schooL  It  was  not  supposed  that  any  valua- 
ble mental  acquisitions  could  be  made  without  workii^  fbr  them.  The 
Latin  and  Greek  Oranumrs  had  to  be  mastered,  and  about  tiie  same 
amount  of  preparatory  study  gone  throngk  by  the  boy  who  was  in- 
tended fbr  a  colle^te  education.  At  a  somewhat  earlier  period, 
between  the  years  1820  uid  1830,  it  was  cnstomary  for  many  of  the 
pupils  of  the  Latin  Sohool  in  this  city,  to  attend  private  intermediate 
schools  between  the  morning  and  afternoon  sesMons,  in  order  to  give 
more  attention  to  Writing,  Spelling,  Reading,  &o.,  than  the  oonrse  at 
the  public  inslitation  permitted.  The  writer  well  remembers  rnshicg 
is  hot  haste  from  the  old  Latin  S(diool-hoiise  in  School-street  to  the 
neighboring  shades  of  Harvard  Hall,  to  spend  two  additional  hours ; 
and  never  sees  his  venerated  teaebers  of  tboee  days  without  interaally 
thftnUng  them  for  what  they  required  him  to  do  in  this  double  pro- 
oess  of  school  education.  Many  of  the  boys  of  that  day  still  live  to 
bear  witness  that  they  were  not  cm^ed  by  the  labor,  and,  in  fact,  did 
not  feci  themselves  particularly  aggrieved  by  i(,  Tfaey,  as  wdl  as 
their  parents,  accepted  sohool  and  its  lequisitious  as  a  sort  of  fate. 
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not  to  be  itxuggled  aguiiBt  or  rained  at.  If  tbe  sdvaDtages  were 
wanted,  the  price  wu  to  be  paid. 

«  Boya  were,  nndoubtedlj,  sick  id  tboee  days,  aa  they  bare  kiwajs 
been,  whether  in  school  or  ont  of  acbool,  in  dtj  or  ooantry;  bat  tbui 
uokoeues  were  referred  to  natural  causes.  That  there  was  less  of  a 
low  and  feeble  state  of  the  sjstrai,  is  probably  a  &ct,  for  which  abiui- 
daot  reasons  exist  in  tiie  modes  of  life  and  of  bringing  up  ohildren 
now  prevalent.  Xbe  popular  error  seems  to  lie  in  malting  school  re- 
^nsible  for  what  results  from  other  causes,  and  in  supposing  that 
health  and  vigor  would  exist  if  school  and  its  requisitions  were  ont 
of  the  waj.  Certainly  some  Jbrms  of  lifb  and  oocupa^n  can  be  im- 
aged that  would  give  a  higbw  d^ee  of  health  and  strength  than 
any  city  or  sedentary  parsoit.  But  can  these  be  obtained,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  by  boys  considered  feeble  or  delicate,  even  Bapposlng  they 
had  snffident  stamina  to  onbraoe  them?  Cut  a  boy  off  fiom  school 
in  a  large  city  or  its  vicinity,  and  what  is  to  become  of  him?  He 
will  be  obliged  to  lounge  listlessly  at  home  the  greater  part  of  the 
time,  absolutely  suffering  fbr  healthy  mental  ocoupadon ;  or,  going 
abroad  to  seek  companions  or  excitement,  he  is  liable  to  form  asso- 
dations  of  the  worst  class,  or  to  yield  to  the  many  temptations  that 
present  themselves  on  every  ude.  Seldom  will  a  greater  amount  of 
air  and  ezeteise  be  taken  than  might  be  enjoyed  in  connection  with 
attendance  at  school ;  while  habits  of  appticatioD  and  regoltrity  may 
be  irretrievably  injorad.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefbie,  that  the  parents 
of  feeble  ohildren  vrill  try  the  other  means  in  tbdr  power  of  improv- 
ing their  health,  befbre  depriving  them  of  the  great  advantage  of  early 
tMining  and  instruction,  and  not  ooatinue  in  a  permanent  state  of  dis- 
satis&otioa  with  school,  as  if  it  were  neoeaaarily  a  hardship  or  delete- 
rious influence.  Before  we  oan  see  a  general  and  high  state  of  health 
ia  our  schools  and  universities,  there  must  be  a  change  in  the  habits 
of  our  community,  snd  in  nothing  more  than  in  the  prevalent  modes 
al  bringing  up  ohildren.  The  influences  of  climate,  so  much  dwelt 
upon  by  medical  writers,  we  shall  have  to  bear.  If  we  suffer  &om 
htmg  so  ttuaeclimated  race,  it  will  take  many  generations  to  bring 
about  a  change ;  we  can  only  resist  its  inflnenoee  by  such  means  as 
are  in  our  power.  More  simplicity,  more  hardihood,  more  true  man- 
liness, are  wanted  in  both  young  and  old.  Luxury  and  effeminacy  are 
£ut  uoBtringieg  both  the  bodily  and  mental  nerves  of  that  portion  of 
ou^  people  ooDsidered  the  most  highly  fhvored, 

"  Where  oircumstanoee  do  not  compel  the  practice  of  self.denial, 
reeolndon  and  perseverance,  to  overcome  the  physical  necessities  of 
life,  those  stem  teachers  wluch  have  developed  so  many  stroog  and 
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maul;  Dfttnres,  odocatioti  most  ftim  at  a  sunilar  remit.  Siinplioitj  ^ 
food  and  clothing  will  have  as  favorable  an  effect  upon  the  children  of 
the  rich,  when  enforced  as  a  matter  of  priociple,  as  if  compaleor^. 
The  earl;  houra  and  habits  of  eteady  labor  of  the  children  of  toil,  cin 
be  imitated  bj  those  who  have  the  privilege  of  practising  them  ia  fiir- 
therance  of  the  nobler  object  of  gaining  an  educadon.  Where  the  desire 
for  pUj  does  not  lead  to  habita  of  heall^j  exercise,  it  is  the  daty  of 
parents  to  see  that  it  ia  taken  in  aome  of  those  forms  which  even  city 
life  admits.  The  nse  of  tobacco  and  other  hurtful  stimulants  muat 
not  be  learned.  In  fine,  Uie  body  must  be  made  to  keep  its  place  and 
do  its  work  as  a  good  servant,  and  not  pampered  and  flattered  till  it 
leada  the  mind  whithersoever  it  will,  and  oompela  it  to  do  its  bidding. 

"  In  accomplishing  these  objects,  parents  will  find,  that,  if  they  add 
example  to  precept,  the  efieot  will  be  greatly  increased.  It  is  of  little 
nse  fur  a  full-growa  man  to  talk  to  a  child  of  the  importance  of  ur 
and  exercise,  if  he  never  stirs  from  the  fireside  or  the  desk.  It  is  hia 
part  to  lead  the  way  in  tite  good  path.  A  father  who  takes  his  son 
to  walk,  to  ride,  to  row,  to  swim,  to  skate,  shows  that  he  believes  what 
he  preaches,  and  is  disposed  to  reap  the  benefits  of  exenuse  in  hb  own 
person.  So,  too,  in  abstinence  from  injurious  practices.  It  is  of  very 
littie  use  to  reprobate  the  habit  of  smoking,  for  instance,  and  yet  set 
the  example  of  it  himself.  It  is  one  of  the  leaponaibilities  of  pater- 
nity, that  cannot  be  ahakeo  off  or  got  over,  to  do  the  thing  that  we 
wish  the  duM  to  leant.  Anything  short  of  this,  so  far  as  circum- 
stances permit,  is  less  tlian  the  daty  of  a  father, 

"  Iliese  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  the  weightier  matters, 
affecting  not  merely  the  outward  well-being,  but  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  the  child.  He  most  be  directly  taught  those  things  whiiA  lead  to 
eternal  life,  and  guided  into  the  narrow  path,  by  parental  example. 
The  channel  of  commtmication  must  be  kept  open,  and  the  workings 
and  tendenoies  of  the  young  soul  not  Suffered  to  hide  themselves.  The 
watchful  parent  will  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  good  and  evil 
tendencies  of  his  child,  and  will  make  it  his  first  duty  to  cultivate  the 
one  tnd  restoain  the  other." 
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Ih  our  formw  >rUoIe  we  gare  »  general  view  of  the  whole  field  of 
edncalioD  as  it  presoota  itself  to  as.  We  propose,  now,  to  take  it  up 
mora  in  detail,  and,  in  the  pKBmt  arUole,  to  treat  particularly  of 
earlj  instmotioa  in  mathematioal  stodies.  But,  befbre  we  begin  the 
diacofiiioii  of  the  E^iecial  snbjact,  let  ue  brieflj  reoapitaUto  the  general 
TiewBt  which  lead  us  to  aao^  this  apetnal  atnd;  a  primarj  place  in 
ednoatioii. 

A  child's  will,  ander  the  giudanoe  of  reason,  and  at  the  impulse  of 
passion  or  feeling,  manifeets  itself  throngh  a  physical  organization. 
A  fourfold  education  ia  theiefore  needed,  It  is  essential  that  the 
body  should  be  in  good  health,  and  that  its  powers,  both  of  percep- 
tion and  of  action,  ahonld  be  trained  to  promptnees,  acooraoy,  and 
efficiency.  It  is  neceasaiy  that  just  eeotiments  and  pore  emotions 
should  be  fostered,  evil  passions  and  wrong  deeiree  repressed.  Nor 
can  we  neglect  the  enlightenment  of  the  reason  and  the  trainbg  of 
the  logical  powers.  Least  of  all  will  a  tme  ednoation  &il  to  give 
energy  and  purity  of  porpoee  to  the  will. 

Now,  these  fbnr  modeeof  edoeatbn,  —  the  religious,  which  directs 
and  strengthens  the  will,  the  intollectual,  which  informs  and  develops 
the  reason,  the  moral,  which  cultivates  the  taste  and  restrains  the  pas- 
sions, and  the  physical,  which  exerdses  the  senses  and  develops  the 
muscles,  —  must  be  carried  on  together,  and  not  one  of  them  can  be 
neglected  with  impunity  by  those  intrusted  with  the  education  of 
youUi,  whether  in  the  nursery,  the  school,  or  the  college. 

Again,  there  are  three  sets  of  intellectual  powers, —  the  perceptive, 
the  conceptive,  and  the  logical.  AU  knowledge  rests  on  a  double 
basis  of  perception  and  conception;  but  perception  logically  precedes 
coDoeption.  The  powers  of  imagination  and  reasoning  are  developed 
through  the  exercise  ^ven  by  observation ;  hence  the  natural  order 
of  education  would  bo,  to  teach  first  those  sciences  most  dependent 
on  observation,  and  lastly  those  moat  dependent  on  oonsoiousness. 
Now,  this  order  will  lead  us  first  to  mathematics,  the  science  in  which 
consoionsnees  plays  the  least  important  part ;  for,  although  oar  ideas  of 

So.  17.— [Vol  vl,  No.  a.]— aa 
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time  come  from  inwud  obeervktioii,  aad  are  thos  portl;  darired  from 
ooDSciousDesa,  the  idea  of  epaoe,  which  is  the  more  important  element 
io  matbematioB,  is  itholl/  irom  withoDt.  Ijut  in  no  other  scieaoe  is 
there  mj  idea  wluch  u  wholly  free  from  dcfiendenoe  upon  oar  own 
ooDSOtoonwsa  of  power.  Geometrj  is  thtu  shown  to  be  natural]/  the 
first  stud;  for  a  child ;  it  is  of  all  studies  least  dependent  oa  intuitioDs, 
and  therefore  is  beet  adapted  for  the  uodeveloped  mind.  But  geom- 
etry and  the  mathematics  in  general  have  a  higher  daim  ts  be  Uie 
first  study  of  a  scalar  than  their  mere  adaptation  to  the  wealuwse 
of  the  inexperienced  etndeot.  Thej  are  the  neaeeeary  [welude  to  the 
understanding  of  other  soienoes.  It  most  at  all  events  be  oooeeded 
that  a  minute  and  thorough  soquuntanee  with  mathemaUoal  priudplee 
is  a  neoessary  part  of  any  suooeostul  preparation  fiir  the  study  of 
pbjsiae.  Oeometiy  or  the  oaloulns  is  the  Ithnriel's  spear  whioh  is 
able  to  make  a  plausible  physical  theory  assume  its  true  appeaianei 
of  &leehood  and  deformity. 

But,  among  the  various  branohee  of  Bsthematioa,  whieh  takes  pr^ 
oedenee  io  time?  Whioh  oomea  first  in  the  order  of  study,  — geom- 
etry, algebra  or  arithmetjc  7  Beyond  all  oontrOTerej,  we  must  saj 
geometry.  The  idea  of  form  is  the  first  of  all  (he  ideas,  on  whioh  any 
Bcieoce  has  been  founded,  to  enter  the  idiild's  mind.  The  child  leans 
to  recognise  innumerable  objects  by  their  diapea,  many  mouths  and 
nsually  ereo  eeTaral  years  befi>re  it  is  able  to  oouit.  What  slrooger 
testimony  could  Natore  bear  to  the  propriety  of  teactung  geoaetiy 
before  arithmetic  7  We  may  also  ranark  that  the  history  of  the  race 
confirms  this  view  of  the  proper  snocession  f£  mathematical  Btudtta. 
Geometry  had  made  great  advaDees  while  yet  aritbmetio  was  but 
partially  developed,  and  algebra  had  not  yet  been  invented. 

A  young  child,  whose  attention  is  easily  arrOBted  by  mere  differ- 
encea  of  figure,  will  usaally  prove  an  apter  scholar,  in  geometry, 
than  an  older  child,  whose  mini  has  become  pattially  accustomed 
to  abstraot  thought,  and  whose  attention  la  not  eo  readily  fixed  on 
differences  of  umple  outline.  We  have,  lor  the  sake  of  testing  this 
view,  g^veo  isolated  experimental  leaons  to  children  of  various  ages, 
And  to  the  same  child  at  various  periods  of  his  liie ;  and,  although 
we  have  not  kept  any  such  precise  reoord  of  these  experiments  as 
their  importance  deserved,  we  have  been  convinced  that  they  Boatained 
our  theoiy.  A  boy  of  fifteen,  who  has  never  studied  geometry,  is  not 
SO  well  prepsred  to  stody  it  as  he  was  at  the  age  of  ei|^  or  ten.  Of 
couise  we  do  not  mean  that  a  child  under  ten  years  of  age  is  c^iable 
of  following  geometrical  demonstrations ;  —  this  would  be  contrary  to 
ftll  onr  philosophy  of  the  subject.     The  powerE  of  reasoning  required 
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in  g«oiB«triral  demoostrAtion  ue  not  dovelaped  until  fbni  or  five 
ywn  Uter. 

One  great  eaoHe  of  the  neglect  of  geomeby,  in  our  primary  eofaool 
education,  is  doabtlen  to  be  fimnd  in  this  false  view  of  the  etaidy ; 
—  that  it  is  nmplj  a  logioal  drill.  Evea  many  of  tlie  admirers  «f 
natlieaiaUaB,  pleading  for  the  use  of  geometry  in  education,  take  thii 
Tiew  of  the  study,  that  it  is  a  means  of  developing  the  power  of  oou- 
turaooB  thoui^t  and  oonseonUve  reasoning.  Thns,  also,  in  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  argunenl  against  the  stadj,  he  eontente  himself  with 
^wmg  that  other  soieDoefl  afibrd  better  trainiag  for  the  powers  of 
logicftl  thtmght. 

Bat  the  powers  of  obsemtion  and  the  powers  of  ima^nation  oi 
ooDoeptJon  are  as  important  as  those  of  reaaonii^;  and  the  great 
Tslne  of  geomebry  for  the  yooag  eliild  is  the  stimulus  which  it  ^ves 
to  the  habit  of  eiaot  obserration,  and  to  the  power  of  clear,  definite 
conception.  In  order  to  produoe  this  benefidal  effect  upon  a  child's 
niad,  it  must  however  be  presented  in  a  ibrm  adapted  to  lua  powers, 
and  to  his  natural  modes  of  thought.  We  hsTe  found,  in  our  own 
e:q»erienee,  nothing  better,  for  the  first  lessons,  than  the  little  bricks 
described  by  Mis  Edgeworth.  We  do  not  refer  to  the  blocks  of 
TBrious  shapes  whioh  may  be  ordinarily  £>iuid  in  the  toy-shops, 
^nioae  deeeribed  in  "Ftank"are  mooh  better, — rectangular  paral- 
lelepipeds, whose  diMieniitais  are  in  the  ntio  1:2:4.  Those  whi<^ 
we  have  had  mann&ctured  and  plaoed  for  sale  with  Messn.  Holden 
&  Cotter,  Boston,  are  of  birch  or  maple,  two  inohea  long,  one 
incti  wide,  and  half  an  inch  thidc  When  made  with  care,  exactly 
io  these  proportions,  and  provided  with  a  misU  percentage  of 
blocks  having  the  sane  width  and  depth,  but  of  the  length  of  one 
inch  and  of  firar  inches,  they  turBish  the  means  not  only  of  inoxhanst- 
ible  amusement,  but  of  valuable  intellectual  development.  They 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  child  from  the  time  he  is  eighteen  months 
old  to  the  age  of  ten  years.  Tha  child  must  be  taught  to  lay  these 
bricks  exactly,  breaking  joints,  binding  courses  together,  and  so  on, 
as  io  real  brickwork.  The  variety  of  structarcB,  all  beautiful  and 
symmetrical,  which  an  ingenions  boy  often  years  old  will  make  with 
a  hundred  of  these  assorted  blocks,  woald  astonish  the  nniniUated. 
Square  and  oiroolar  buildings,  pyramids,  oroaees,  gateways,  colnmne 
surmounted  by  drosses,  and  natural  arches  of  various  forms,  may  be 
oombined  in  a  variety  of  modes.  For  the  building  of  real  arches, 
oentaringe  must  be  provided,  and  also  a  substitute  for  mortar  io  Uie 
lii^ie  of  nnmerons  little  k^stones  or  wooden  wedges,  one  of  which  is 
to  be  inserted  in  each  jtnat  of  the  arch  before  the  oeolering  is  rtsnoved. 
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It  will  be  HppsraDt  Oat  thii  pUy  cultivates  the  imagioatioD,  as  veil 
aa  the  obeerring  poven,  and  leads,  onder  the  guidRnce  of  a  teacher, 
to  habits  of  precUion  in  obserriDg  and  in  actiDg. 

The  second  means  of  geometrical  edinatioa  is  to  be  foond  in  the 
Chinese  tangram  or  geom^iical  paale.  tChis  oonusts  in  giving  a 
child  the  outlines  of  a  figure,  and  reqidring  him  to  form  the  figure  bj 
plaobg  together  a  given  number  of  pasteboard  triangles.  Outlines 
should  at  first  be  given,  irhich  may  he  formed  b;  placiug  together 
two  or  three  triangles,  and  the  complezity  of  the  outline  may  after- 
wards bo  increased  so  as  to  require  aa  manj  as  seveo  pieces  of  pul^ 
board.  These  puzzles  are  adapted  for  children  of  the  age  of  from  four 
to  twelve  years.  Thej  cultivate  the  power  of  exact  observation,  and 
of  the  rapid  analyaia  or  disseotion  of  fonna. 

When  the  child  b  able  to  analjie  figures  oomposed  of  three  or  font 
triangles,  which  maj  be  at  the  age  of  from  six  to  eight  years,  he  will 
be  read;  for  geometrical  trath  in  an  abalroct  form  of  words ;  but 
great  care  must  be  taken  that  he  do  not  leant  to  say  the  words  bj 
rote.  The  great  value  of  geometry,  to  a  child  of  that  age,  lies  ii 
the  power,  which  it  may  give  him,  of  building  a  clear  and  precise 
image  in  his  mind  of  that  whi<^  he  has  not  actually  seen.  Care  most 
also  be  token  uot  to  attempt  to  make  him  nndentand  the  proof  of  the 
proposition  which  yon  annonnoe  to  him ;  —  let  him  reodve  it  on  trust, 
as  food  for  bis  ima^natioD,  and  not  attempt  to  establish  it  as  a  datum 
for  reasooing.  If  the  child  asks  for  proof,  and  the  demonsb«(ion  is 
fully  within  the  grasp  of  his  mind,  it  may  be  veil  to  give  it  to  him ; 
but  there  are  few  children  under  ten  years  who  are  capable  of  nnder- 
standing  the  simplest  geometrical  demonstratioD.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  primary  schoola  in  Waltham  in  iriiich  scores  of  children, 
under  ten  years  of  age,  have  been  made  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  leading  truths  of  the  geometry  of  tlie  triangle  and  the  circle; 
many  also,  under  ths  age  of  twetre,  who  have  obtained  a  dear  knowl- 
edge of  the  relations  of  the  cycloidal  curves  to  their  evolntos,  and 
of  some  of  the  principal  theorems  concerning  conio  seotions  and  the 
catenary  carve.  The  valne  of  this  knowledge  to  these  children  will 
be  manifold.  It  has  already  afforded  to  each  of  them  an  excellent 
culture  of  the  power  of  clear  and  drfnite  oonoepUon ;  it  has  enlaiged 
their  sphere  of  thoof^t,  and  linked  tiie  highest  mathematical  truth 
with  their  playthings,  —  the  hoop,  the  swing,  the  jumping-rope,  and 
the  ball ;  it  has  made  them  partakers  in  the  fruit  gathered  by  the 
highest  spirits  of  our  race.  'Riia  clearness  and  precision  of  observa- 
tion and  of  ooQoeption  will  be  of  use  in  every  ocoupatiou  of  life,  and 
render  their  testimony  and  thor  judgment  of  more  value  to  tttem- 
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Belvee  and  to  other  men  i  evao  &a  powers  of  tlie  eje  and  ef  the  hand 
will  be  more  Itkel;  to  receive  an  aocurate  gelf-«ullure,  for  use  in  the 
mechuiio  arts,  from  this  imposed  culture  of  the  geomctric&l  imagina- 
UoD.  Anil  if  there  be,  among  the  children  thoa  earlj  furniabed  nith 
the  germs  of  tbU  Boieoce,  anj  scholar  whose  nataral  g^  peculiarly 
tit  him  to  adfuioe  its  progress,  or  to  nee  to  advantage  the  higher 
mathematics,  there  ia  nothing  which  could  more  surely  lead  him  to 
appIioatioD  than  to  ^ve  him  the  ourionB  and  interesting  results  which 
have  been  attained  by  the  applioatioa  of  others.  As  the  imagioalion 
is  Btimnlated  to  action  by  the  visible  forms  of  nature,  so  ia  the  reason 
etiraulated  to  acdon  by  the  oreatioos  of  the  imagination.  The  sight 
of  a  hangiug  chain,  for  example,  stimulates  the  imagination  to  con- 
ceive of  the  curve  line  farmed  by  a  chain  of  infinitely  small  links. 
This  coDceptJoa  arouses  the  logical  powers  to  inquire  into  the  relations 
of  the  parts  of  such  a  curve  to  each  other.  A  boy  of  ten  years  old, 
playing  with  a  chain  fenoe,  may  be  taught,  and  may,  by  bis  musoulai 
power,  roughly  test  the  tmth  of  the  assertion,  that  the  horizontal 
tension  of  a  chain  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  piaoe  of  chain  equal  in 
length  to  the  radius  of  oorvature  of  the  lowest  point  of  the  curve ; 
and  may  easily  draw  the  oorallary  that  no  amount  of  power  oan  draw 
a  flexible  thread  horiiontally,  perfectly,  straight.  The  marveUooe- 
ness  of  this  corollary  will  flx  tbe  theorem  ineradicably  in  his  remem- 
branoe ;  and,  if  he  be  a  boy  of  mathematioal  power,  he  will,  years 
afterwards,  when  he  takes  vp  the  demonstrations  of  geometry,  wish 
to  know  the  proof  of  the  propoBition.  But  he  will  find  that  simple 
geometry  Is  not  enongh.  He  takes  ap  algebra,  and  applies  it  to 
geometry,  but  the  theorem  is  still  too  difficult ;  he  adds  ^be  resources 
of  trigonometry,  but  is  no  nearer  the  proof  that  he  de^res.  He 
enters  college,  and  learns  the  matvelloos  uses  of  Descartes'  coijrdi- 
nates,  but  this  simple  problem  is  beyond  the  react  of  tbeir  magio. 
Finally,  his  curiosity,  aroused  so  many  years  before,  is  gratified  when 
in  his  seiiior  year  he  has  learned  something  of  Leibnitz  and  Newton's 
Calculus,  and  something  of  the  Analytical  Meidianics  of  Lagntogc, 
and  takes  up  the  discussion  of  the  catenary  curve.  Nor  does  the 
student  who  has  early  learned  such  truths  come  to  these  studies  under 
the  same  disadvantages  as  ordinary  scholars.  The  young  men  of  our 
colleges,  when  entering  on  the  study  of  the  higher  curves,  have  a  two- 
fold difficulty,  that  of  mastering  the  conception  of  the  curves,  and 
that  of  mastering  the  use  of  the  analytical  iostniment  by  which 
tbey  are  investigated.  Bnt  when  the  student  has  already  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  curve,  and  an  ease  in  producing  geometrical  pictures 
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before  liu  hwty,  he  on  bend  Itto  vbde  ftree  nfioo  the  nasteij  of  ^ 
analytical  instraiDNit, 

At  the  same  time  that  the  child  Ib  e^fianding  hia  poven  of  geomet- 
rical conception, — that  is,  from  tlte  age  of  six  or  eight  to  that  of  elcTeo 
or  twelve,  acoording  to  hia  ability,  —  be  Aontd  also  be  gaining  simple 
ideas  of  nnmben.  And,  in  d<Hng  thii,  he  should  ibllew  the  order  of 
nature,  and  begin  with  eonorete  nnmben,  sudi  as  beana,  com,  balla, 
or  coonten.  Beans  are,  on  the  whole,  tlu  cheapest  and  eleanest 
They  shonld  not  be  employed  in  a  niggardly  way.  I<et  the  child 
Bce  heape  of  ten,  heapa  of  a  hnadred,  and  heaps  of  a  thoaBand.  Ha 
thould  not  be  aocnstomed  to  nm  the  namoe  of  nnmbers  in  counting, 
wilhont  gaining  by  right  a  Jnst  conception  of  their  meaning,  whidi 
he  cannot  do  from  the  petty  number  of  balls  tqKm  an  ordinary  abaona. 
Not  that  the  pupil  ia  to  be  prindpally  occupied  with  laige  numbers. 
On  the  ooutrary,  he  will  find  in  numbers  under  thirty  occupation  for 
many  a  series  of  moat  interesting  and  instmctive  eiperiments  irilh 
beans.  Give  him,  &r  instance,  29  beans,  and  bid  him  diride  them 
bto  any  number  of  equal  heaps  that  he  can,  ^Fleo  he  has  fbund 
that  his  task  is  impossible,  take  away  one  bean,  and  let  him  And  tiiat 
28  may  be  divided  either  in  fi>ar  Berens  or  seven  fours.  Hen  add 
two,  and  let  him  disoover  that  SO  may  be  divided  into  six  fives  oi 
five  sixes  ;  two  Sfleens  or  fifteen  twos ;  two  groups  of  three  fives,  or 
two  groups  of  five  threes ;  three  groups  of  five  twos,  or  three  groops 
of  two  fives,  and  so  on.  Thus  alone  can  a  clear  knowledge  be  given 
of  the  aotnal  difference  between  a  prime  and  a  oompoeite  number. 
Nor  is  this  the  umpleet  example.  Begin  with  two  beans,  —  teach  the 
child  to  recognize  it  as  a  couple,  as  two,  in  whatever  position.  Add 
one,  —  teach  him  to  reoogniae  it  as  a  triplet,  as  three,  in  whatever 
position:  Show  him  that  2  -|- 1  =  S,  and  8  —  1=2,  3  —  2  =:  1. 
Add  another  bean.  Show  him  it  can  be  divided  into  two  conplo. 
Show  him  that  8  +  1  =  4,  2  +  2  =  4,  4  —  1  =  8,  4—2  =  2, 
2x2^4.  Add  another  bean  ;  it  is  no  longer  diviuble  into  eqnal 
parl«  ;  drill  him  on  rec<^iziDg  five  as  a  quintette,  —  as  five,  in  what- 
ever position  they  are  placed,  and  on  the  addition  and  subtraotion  of 
its  parts.  Take  np  six, — lead  him  to  divide  it  bto  three  couples,  or 
into  two  triplets,  Explun  by  the  beana  the  two  meanings  of  dividing 
six  by  three,  —  Uiat  is,  of  either  separating  it  into  three  eqnal  parts,  or 
of  separating  it  into  equal  parts  each  of  which  consists  of  three. 
Show  the  identity  of  8  X  2  and  2x8,  eadi  equalling  6.  Proceed 
in  this  way  with  all  the  numbers,  and  you  will  find  many  months 
pass  before  the  pupil  will  recognise  a  dozen  as  a  doien,  at  a  glance, 
and  before  he  will  nnravel  the  various  combinations  of  groups,  riuir 
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Urlj  eoastitoted,  bto  which  24  beans  moj  be  airaugod,  such,  for 
instance,  as  two  groups,  e&ch  of  three  couplce  of  twos. 

He  teaoher  of  the  oommoa  Bohool  may  object  that  he  has  no  time 
for  saoh  an  euroise.  He  tlioold  then  make  it,  bj  omittiog  the  moro 
dtffioalt  and  abetraot  studies  to  which  a  pupil  of  tliia  age  ia  sometimes 
ooudemned.  The  quickaess  of  perc^tiou  given  by  the  exercise  of 
counting  small  parcels  of  beans,  under  twenty,  at  a  glanoe,  is  more  ral- 
uable  to  a  child  uf  that  age  than  the  iatellectnal  disoiplino  of  mental 
arithmetio.  In  nearly  erery  school  of  New  England  a  disprDportioaatfl 
amount  of  time  is  given  te  arithmetio.  The  science  is  taught  back- 
ward, beginning  with  reauDing  instead  of  with  observation,  and  is 
hampered  also  with  &otitiDDs  difficulties  produced  by  a  variety  of 
nneasential  names  and  processes. 

When,  by  means  of  the  beans,  the  idea  of  numbers  has  been  made 
familiar  as  well  as  their  names,  the  pnpil  should  take  up  written 
arithmetio;  this  may,  perhaps,  be  at  the  age  of  eight  or  ten.  The 
deeimal  notation  is  to  be  taught,  and  by  means  of  a  thousand  or 
so  of  beans  rendered  intelligible  and  impreBsive,  For  decimal  frao- 
tioDs,  whidi  should  b«  taught  (as  in  Pliny  K  Chase's  treatise)  at  the 
eommenoonent  of  exeroises  on  the  slate,  break  up  two  or  three  dry 
beans  into  nnall  pieces,  &om  wbioh  select  ten  that  are  nearly  one 
tenth  eaeh,  and  also  some  of  the  finer  powder,  whieh  may  represent 
bnadredth&  When  the  pupil  thus  perceives  that  the  decimal  scale  is 
capable  of  representing  the  infinitesimal  as  well  sa  the  infinite,  let 
him  also  be  made  familiar  with  the  fact  that  tlie  unit  is  in  general 
an  arbitrary  standard,  and  that  the  same  quantity  of  beans  may, 
by  removing  the  decimal  point,  be  represented  as  so  many  tens,  or 
hundreds,  tenths,  or  hundredths. 

AHet  the  pupil  has  made  himself  oomplete  master  of  the  four 
fundamental  rules  (including  Itxig  division,  in  decimals),  and  of  the 
prinmpal  oharaotetistici  of  prime  and  oomposite  numbers,  let  him 
take  up  mental  arithmetic,  and  be  kept  at  it  until  lie  is  oomplete 
master  of  Warren  Golbum's  first  lesMni.  Hiis  may  not,  however,  bs 
accomplished  Iwfbre  he  has,  at  the  same  time,  made  himself  a  profi- 
cient in  all  the  ordinary  operatione  of  arithmetic.  In  the  choice  of 
a  taeatise  upon  l^is  science,  we  liave  given  a  decided  preference  to 
Pliny  E.  Chase's  over  all  others,  becaoee  of  its  simplicity,  and  because 
of  the  immense  number  of  its  examples,  —  which  two  qualities  render 
the  learner  expert  in  figures  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  is  usually 
^ven  to  this  study.  The  whole  subject  is  usually  introduced  to  the 
child's  mind  too  early,  and  ho  is  kept  at  it  to  too  late  a  period  in  his 
edm>atioa. 
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"By  tbe  time  that  tha  pupil  has  mutOTad  his  ordinary  arithme^O 
he  will  be  read^  to  return  to  geometrj,  and  t^e  a  Bimpla  ooune  of 
jntbmction  in  gaometrioal  demonctnitioDa,  and  in  lite  applioatjon  of 
geouotry  to  pnuitioal  lue.  The  great  maater  of  aatiqnitj  haa  left 
in  his  "  Elemeuta"  a  model  of  the  reuoning  art,  hot  it  ja  not  in  a 
form  best  oaloolatad  for  yoong  minda.  The  process  of  anaJyaia 
naturally  preoedea  aynlhuia,  and  murt  neceaaarily  precede  it  in  tha 
mind  of  one  who  irould  damoostrata  a  new  proportion ;  henoe,  a  l«zt* 
book  ougbt  to  give  more  examples  of  aoalyua  than  of  ajntiieiii^ 
Moreorer,  the  objeot  of  &  geometrioal  degMmetraUon  ia  not  dnplj  to 
prove  the  theorem  demonatratad,  but  ^Ito  to  impkrt  (o  the  piqtil  the 
potret  of  demonstration ;  for  whiah  reaeou  a  t«xt-book  ought  to  be 
iuterepereed  abundantly  with  nndenKOiatrated  propoMtiooa  and  w^ 
solved  problems,  as  ia  the  case  ia  works  on  anthuetio  and  alg^va. 
If  no  Booh  text-book  ia  readily  acoeaeible,  the  teaoher  shovld  seleot, 
from  books  not  in  the  scholar's  hands,  theorems  allied  to  thoee  which 
the  scholar  is  studying,  and  pnqMwe  their  solution  as  an  exertnae  &x 
the  olsas. 

When  the  pupil  has  made  some  progress  in  geometrioal  damoBstra- 
tions,  say  it  the  age  of  thirteen  to  Meeo,  he  shoDld  be  taught  the  ose 
of  logarithms.  Only  a  few  weeks'  praotioe  will  be  required  to  ^to 
bim  ease  and  rapidity  in  the  use  of  this  "  wondwfnl  rule,"  this  ma^ 
velloua  "  new  iustramcDt "  of  the  seTeotMoth  oeDtory.  Logarithmie 
tables,  while  in  all  tha  more  difficult  oalculations  of  astronomy,  geol- 
ogy, and  civil  eagmaeTitig,  they  are  au  indispensable  aid,  are  ywy 
seldom  TcEorted  to  Ju  other  cues  where  ariUimetical  reoalta  an 
required.  Yet,  as  there  is  nothing  whatever  diiEcnlt  in  their  praoti- 
cal  application,  and  a  facility  in  using  them  once  scqnirod  is  not 
easily  lost,  there  seems  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  found  in 
every  oounting-room,  and  used  as  oooasion  rcquiree. 

The  scholar  should  also  at  this  sga  begin  to  Bcquaint  himself  with 
algebra.  With  the  mathematioal  preparation  which  we  have  now 
recommended,  the  ordinary  prooessea  of  algebra  will  present  tew 
difficulties;  and  in  ooe  or  two  years  the  soholar  will  find  the  solu- 
Uon  of  equations  of  the  first  and  seoond  degree,  and  approximation  to 
higher  roots,  by  means  of  derivatives,  a  familiar  and  easy  task. 

A  short  and  simple  ooorse  of  trigonometry,  and  a  very  elementary 
course  of  perspective,  and  of  descriptive  geometry  in  general,  wilt 
finish  a  high-school  course  of  ma  them  olios. 

Tlie  college  course  will  vary  according  as  the  system  of  instmotioo 
embraces  or  omila  voluntary  studies.  Oar  whole  scheme  of  inetrao- 
tion,  as  exhibited  in  the  tabular  view  (pp.  183-9  of  this  Jotunal),  il 
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based  vipoa  Uu  id«a  that  ever;  btunan  heiug  needs  eduostton  in  tba 
flra  branches  of  the  bierarohy,  and  in  each  o£  the  great  diviaiona  of 
that  bmnoh.  The  amoont  of  stud;  in  each  branch  will  depend  in  part 
Vfon  tbe  capacity  of  the  aoholar.  We  have  endeavored  to  lay  down 
a,  sdieme  extended  enough  to  aaUafy  all  except  rare  instances  of 
extrocsdioary  talent,  and  yet  simple  enough  to  be  irithin  reach  of 
a  &Lr  proportion  of  onr  ohildian.  From  our  olMervatioQ  of  the  public 
sehools  of  onr  own  town,  we  should  say  that  twelve  or  Meeu  per 
oent,  of  the  children  in  New  Ihigland  ean,  without  any  over-axertioi>i 
go  Ihrangh  all  that  we  hav«  here  laid  down. 

In  the  tabular  view  given  in  our  former  artiole,  we  have  placed  the 
riiythm  «f  VMse  and  muno  among  the  early  inoidental  studies  of 
algebra.  Ute  connection  between  algebra  and  tbe  soienoe  of  lime  ia 
not  BO  obvioos  as  that  between  geometry  and  tbe  soienoe  of  epaoe,  and 
thii  is  not  the  place  to  introduce  any  disoussion  of  the  reality  of  the 
eonneati<«.  But  it  is  the  opinioa  of  some  of  the  bi^est  BaAematiCftl 
feuthoritie*  of  our  day,  that  eveo  Ae  idea  of  namber  involvw  obeoonly 
the  idea  of  time  as  well  as  of  space;  and  that  the  laws  of  algebnara 
primarily  the  laws  of  progression  in  time,  —  that  they  are  rather 
iUustratod  than  fulfilled  by  geometrioal  forms.  If  t^is  be  so,  tbe 
cnmvatioB  of  an  ear  fer  ihythm,  the  custom  of  beating  time  to 
mosio,  and  of  attending  t«  the  balanoing  of  mnrical  phrases,  will 
facilitate  the  subsequent  etno^tion  of  equations  and  of  their  trans- 
fonnations,  as  surely  as  tbe  attention  to  forms,  and  the  attempt 
to  draw  outlines,  will  &cilitate  tbe  eubseqaeut  etndy  of  geometty. 
It  may  be  objected  to  this  statement,  that  the  best  draughtsmen  are 
B(»netnDea  notoriously  defident  in  mathematical  power  —  the  beet  man* 
cians  notoriously  ignorant  of  algebra.  It  must  be  conceded  that  space 
and  time  seem  capable  of  being  approached  and  handled  &om  entii^y 
oppo«te  points  of  view,  and  that  art  and  science  flow,  as  it  were, 
from  opposite  polee  of  the  mental  battery.  But  we  are  persuaded 
that  there  is  not  a  real  antagonism  between  them,  and  that  the  appar- 
Mt  conflict  comes  merely  from  the  limited  caparity  of  the  human 
mind,  in  which  close  attention  to  one  mode  of  viewing  an  object 
usually  excludes  all  other  modes.  In  souls  of  a  larger  growth  there 
is  found  to  be  no  incompatibility,  and  Art  and  Science  are  helpers 
of  each  other;  Geometry  and  Opdos  justifying  and  sustaining  Sculp- 
ture and  PainUng,  and  they  in  turn  giving  new  interest  and  delist 
to  those  sciences ;  while  Music  and  Poetry  hold  a  similar,  althou^ 
more  obscure,  relation  to  Algebra, 

We  have  treated  of  tbe  mathematics,  in  the  present  article,  as 
though  they  were  isolated  subjects;  but  the  remarks  which  we  have 
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made  ooDoening  their  reUtion  to  art  warn  us  that  we  most  nerer 
forget  the  intimate  blendiog  of  all  themea  of  thooght  into  one  grest 
QDirerae  of  truUi.  ^e  fire  braocIieB  of  the  hierarchj  are  all  iodis- 
pensable,  and  are  all  so  ioterworen  tiiat  one  is  well  langht  oot;  as  it 
is  perceived  to  lie  in  barmonioos  oooneotion  with  the  otbere.  For 
this  reason  the  teacher  of  mathematics  should  be  prepared,  during  tbs 
whole  of  the  course  of  instraotion,  to  point  out  to  the  papit  the  bonds 
that  lint  his  subject  vith  the  physical  world,  with  the  laws  of  astion- 
WBj,  ohomistry,  botanj,  and  loologj;  with  the  biatorj  of  man,  of  bis 
Bpeoolation,  and  of  his  action,  with  mechanical  ioTentions,  with  art 
and  with  commeroe;  with  the  nature  of  man,  capable  of  apprehend- 
ing the  mathematical  thou^ts  that  bare  guided  the  Creator  of  tlia 
world  io  the  formation  of  all  things;  with  the  nature  of  that  Being 
who  has  made  all  contained  in  spaoe,  or  eroWed  in  time,  and  subjected 
them  to  laws  which  are  a  sooroe  of  such  iostnictire  and  driightlnl 
investigation  for  his  children  to  puisne,  and  which,  in  the  forms  ud 
appearances  the;  produce,  awaken  also  soch  manifold  sourees  of  plena- 
ure  in  the  beauty  and  harmony  at  His  worlu. 

The  principal  views  which  we  have  endeavotcd  to  present  in  tUa 
article  may  t(B  summed  op  in  three  sentences  :  that  geometry  should 
precede  arithmetio  in  the  training  of  a  lAild's  matheraatiBol  powers, — 
that  in  each  of  these  two  stadiee  concrete  forms  should  precede  ab- 
etract  langoage,  observa^on  and  oonoeption  precede  reasoning, — and 
that  the  oultiradon  of  the  power  of  definite  oonceptioa  by  geometry 
is  as  traly  valuable  as  the  cultivation  of  the  logical  power.  We  can- 
not agree  with  the  opinion  that  arithmetio  is  of  more  practical 
utility  tiian  geometry ;  yet,  if  we  were  of  that  (pinion,  we  should 
still  teaoh  our  diildren  geometry  first,  arithmetic  afterwards.  For  a 
change  of  oocupatioo  is  a  reat,  and  the  boy,  who  begins  with  geometry 
and  reserves  arithmetio  to  a  later  period,  develops  his  powers  in  a 
more  natural  order,  aohieves  his  task  with  less  fatigue,  and,  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  not  only  knows  more  of  other  things,  but  more  of  arith- 
metic also,  than  he  oonld  have  known,  had  bis  taste  for  numerical 
oompntatioQB  been  destroyed  by  a  premature,  sod  too  cootinuaas 
applioatjon  to  that  aoienoe. 

In  our  next  article  we  propose  to  oonuder  the  proper  mode  of 
introdooing  the  young  to  Natural  History. 
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[TnuUl«d  froB  Iba  atnnu  or  Sul  Ton  Ruua*r,  for  Itu  Amrieui  Jonrul  oTEduculoa.) 

We  have  already  become  acqnUDted  wilh  tbe  edncational  institu- 
tioDS  of  Proteslaot  Qermany,  from  the  lowest  elementary  school  to 
the  uDivereity ;  and  likewise  with  the  character  of  the  most  important 
Catholic  schools — those  of  the  Jesuits. 

We  now  approach  the  be^nning  of  a  new  perioii  in  the  history  of 
the  German  systems  of  iDstniction ;  at  the  same  time,  tbe  most 
frightful  period  in  the  history  of  Germany,  Before  delineating  tbe 
character  of  this  new  epoch,  I  shall  glance  at  the  condition  of  tbe 
schools  of  learning  in  Germany,  at  tbe  be^nning  of  the  serenteeDth 
century, 

first,  the  institDdoiu  of  the  Jesnits,  Tbe  Order  had  early  discerned 
the  immeasurable  importance  to  its  purpose — thepnrpoee  of  re-eetab- 
liahing  an  sbeolute  hierarchy,  and  of  nullifying  the  resntta  of  the 
Reformation— of  securing  to  itself,  if  possible,  the  entire  mant^meut 
ot  the  edacadon  of  yovth.  The  J'esuits  followed  up  their  desi^ 
with  wonderful  wisdom  and  skill,  and  iodefatigable  perteveraoce ;  and 
upon  comprehensive  and  weH-studied  plans.*  In  16S0,  they  had  no 
permanent  foothold  in  Germany,  The  next  year  tliey  founded  their 
flret  school,  in  Vienna  ;  in  15S6,  they  established  semioariee  at  Co- 
logne, Prague,  and  Ingolstadt;  in  15S9,at  Munich  and  Tyman;  in  ISOS, 
at  Dillingen;  in  1566,  at  Brannsberg;  and,  in  1576,  at  Heiliganetadt.j 
They  also  established  tbemselyes  firmly  at  Mentz,  AschafEenburg, 
Br&on,  CHmatz,  and  WUreburg. 

The  Jesuits  were  accustomed  to  use  every  means  of  acoompliahing 
their  objects  ;  and  well  understood  bow  to  put  out  of  their  way  such 
institutions  as  obstructed  them — not  only  Protestant,  but  Catholic 
ones — as  in  Treves,  Posen,  and  league. 

In  Treves,  the  Ilieronymites  had  established  a  Brothers'  House,  at 
the  end  of  the  15th  centnry,^    Johannes  Even,  substitute -bishop  of 

•  Ruke'i  ■eeoonl  it  lh«  CuuntR-Rclbniiulan.— IKilary  ^  Ilu  Papa,  Vol.  9,  p.  IS,  Ac 
t  [HrRUir  Etoka  nj;  rOgmmMtal  Pnyrtonw,"  HtlllfcDUdt,  1S7,)  -  In  1GT4  com, 
mRKfd  (h<  norlt  arrcn'BlniEklufdd  to  Cilbollsinn."  Twajan  liter  tbi  cmllon  of 
Ihs  ltm\t  KhoDl  thrn.  In  ItTT,  ii  alreulr  tad  aOO  Bholim.  The  jMIIti  rtnutiMl  thtrs 
oniU  1773,  when  Daltwrg  eime  frtiin  Brrurt,  and  oidircd  men,  tn  immince  of  Ih*  bull  of 
ibrofUlooof  OeneDt  XIV.,  (olMTethecllrbefbndiTbcnkorSipl.  30.— Ibid,  pp  S,  11,41, 
I "  CaHtinmtion  tn  ih*  k\Kotj  ol  Khunla  Id  Ih*  lannM'  aleciams  of  Tms,  bj  FIru 
Knetor  J.  H.  Wfticnbuh."    la  tbe  TreTti  GjmMduin  prciruaine  ot  IMl,  p.  10,  ten. 
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Treves,  gives  (about  1514,)  a  most  favorable  account  of  tbem,  as  good 
and  respected  priests,  of  virtuous  life,  and  as  having  in  Lis  time  300 
Ecbolara.  The  people  gave  tbe  Hieronjmians  the  surname  of  "golden 
priests."  A  protestant  movement  appearing  in  the  archbishopric, 
Archbishop  Johann  von  der  Leyen  invited  the  Jesuits  to  Treves,  in 
1S60.  Thej  begun  b^  preaching;  then  the  elector  appcanted  tliem 
teachers;  and,  in  1566,  they  had  a  ooI)^;;e,  completely  organised. 
"  The  Hieronymian  College  of  St  Germwn,  was  still  in  existence, 
although  operations  were  already  commenced  to  undermine  the 
institution  from  a  distance,  since  it  did  not  seem  practicabla  openly  to 
overturn  it  But  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that,  by  the  aide  of  that  of 
the  Jeauitf,  which  received  all  the  bvors  of  the  prince,  it  could  not 
exist  much  longer."  In  1570,  the  Jesuits  got  possession  of  a  convent, 
which  the  Minorites  were  obliged  to  leave,  "altogether  against  their 
vill,  and  to  remove  into  the  building  of  the  College  of  St.  Gerniatn, 
where  the  school  of  the  Hieronymiaus  had  at  last  come  to  an  end. 
Of  these  latter  teachers  was  remaining,  in  1560,  only  one."  They 
were  obliged  "  at  Treves,  as  elsewhere,  to  give  way  to  the  new  order. 
All  the  schools  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Jesails.*^  In  Fosen,f 
Bishop  Lubranski  had  established  a  school,  in  1SI9;  the  Jeanila 
founded  theirs  in  1573.  They  contrived  to  get  such  an  influence 
over  Bishop  Eonarski,  that  he  not  only  fevored  and  assisted  the 
Jesuit  college  In  every  way,  but  altogether  neglected  Lubranskfs 
school,  and  intentionally  suffered  it  to  decline.  In  1574,  most  of  its 
pupils  bad  already  left  it  for  the  Jesuit  institu^on,  in  which  they  were 
permitted  much  greater  liberty.  Thus  did  this  order  use  their  seduc- 
tive iolluence,  as  well  against  Catholics  as  Protestants.  A  merchant, 
Ryot,  had  founded  an  evangelical  school  here,  in  1567;  and  still 
earlier,  in  1555,  one  had  been  established  by  the  Bohemian  brothers. 
In  1616,  both  these  schools,  as  well  as  the  evangelical  church,  were 
"  destroyed  by  the  scholars  of  the  Jesuits,  and  a  mob  ac^ng  in  con- 
cert with  them."  Id  1621,  after  the  battle  of  the  White  Mountains, 
the  Jesuits  intrigued  most  recklessly  against  both  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants. In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Archbishop  Harrach  rf 
Prague,  and  in  violation  of  the  existing  rights  of  the  chapter,  univen- 
ity,  dean,  and  minister,  they  seized  the  exclusive  control  of  all  schools 
and  insUtutioDS  of  education.  In  the  same  year,  they  drove  the 
Calvinistic  preachers  into  Bohemia.^ 

t  •>  Od  ih«  bnncr  achooli  of  PalMkd,  npMUly  tai  Vamta,"  bj  fioL  Cimlina.   rami 
Grmnuluni  profnmint,  18^,  pp.  10,  U,  16,  II. 

IKBumir't  Iliaorr  oT  Europe,  litlU, 
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With  the  purpose  winch  the  Jesuits  had  in  view,  they  very  natu- 
rally established  tfaemselvee,  as  far  as  possible,  ia  FroteEtaut  cities,  or  in 
their  vicinily.  And  Protestant  parents  in  Tarious  portions  of  Oemiany 
vere,  nevertheless,  ao  blind,  as  to  intrust  their  children  to  the  Order, 
for  instruction.  Should  they  wonder  or  be  angry,  if  they  were  thus 
euticed  into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  church  t 

When  the  Jesuits,  in  1821,  were  about  building  a  stately  college 
at  Alt-Scbottland,  before  the  very  doors  of  Dantiig,  Johaones  SchrS- 
der,  t«acher  in  the  Dantng  Gymnasium,  wrote  to  the  council,  that 
there  was  urgent  need  for  their  aohoola  to  rouse  themselves ;  "  lest,"  he 
says, "  these  fellows,  with  their  institution,  obtain  the  pre-eminence  and 
the  prize.  Otherwise,  much  young  blood  will  be  seized  upon  by 
them,  and  thoroughly  cootamioatad.  I  know  these  birds — I  under- 
stand the  Jesoita.  I  had  twelve  years'  acquaintance  with  them  in 
Brunswick."* 

Against  this  far-seeing  and  deeply-planned  educational  activity  of 
the  Jesuits,  we  have  already  seen  with  what  hearty  seal  the  Protest- 
ants, reformers,  educators,  and  princes,  exerted  themselves  for  the 
erection  or  improvement  of  schools.  Especially  prominent,  in  the 
second  half  of  the  10th  century,  is  Johannes  Sturm,  as  a  normal 
educator.  His  method,  says  Morho^f  was  followed  not  only  by  the 
German  dlies,  but  also  by  those  of  foreign  lands.  We  have  seen 
that  the  school  system  of  Duke  Christopher,  of  Wurtembei^,  and  that 
of  August  I.,  of  Saxony,  corresponded  very  nearly  with  Sturm's.  His 
model  was  followed  in  the  most  different  German  cities.  The  plan 
drawn  up  for  the  Strslsund  Gymnasium,  in  1601,  by  Sector  Jen tzkow, 
was  "  no  other  than  the  method  laid  down  by  Johann  Sturm,  m  his 
various  writings,  extended  and  adapted  with  great  care  and  judg- 
mental I"  "''*  manner,  it  is  related  by  Rector  Ileinrich  Petrens, 
that,  in  organizing  the  GOttingen  Gymnasium,  he  took  that  of  Stras- 
btirg  for  a  model. g  In  the  gymnasium  at  Frankfurt-on-the-Mayne, 
Sturm's  method  was  followed.Q  The  introduction  of  decnrions,  in 
the  gymnasium  at  Licgnilz,  as  well  as  at  Frankfurt,  was  eridently 
alter  Sturm's  plan.^ 

The  contest  of  the  confessionals  was  transferred  to  the  schools. 
But,  nevertheless,  Protestants  and  Catholics  sou^t  the  same  object  in 
their  effi>rt3  for  literary  culture.     Sturm  said :  "  I  have  observed  what 

* "  HlRorr  cf  On  Acblemle  Orninuluiii  In  Duiliig,  bjt  FroC  Dr.  Tli.  nincb."    Dinliif 
OTmnuhim  profninine.  Aof .  3, 1637.    EiettdiDf I7  Tthubl*. 
I  H orbor  FoljliMor.    E<J.  4, 1747  ;  1,  333. 
SZobfr;  SlrHliund  Gymnu^um  profrainin*,  194S.  p.  7. 

f  Sanf  m«ounl  of  1h>  tncknl  Khnoli  af  aWllngni,  bj  DIr.  Klnttn.  1910.  p.  7. 
I  On  (ha  irecenlcnnkt  jubllca  ol  Ihn  Fr^nklun  OymuHlum.  by  RHtor  Vumd.  ISS.  p.  S. 
T<l;mDuluin  proframac  or  Rccmr  KUhter,  la  Litiniu,  ISST. 
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writers  the  Jesuits  explain,  and  what  meth[>d  ihtj  follow ;  and  it 
difien  so  little  trom  oure,  that  it  eaema  aa  if  thej  had  drank  from  our 
fountains." 

Againt  this  system  c^  education,  common  to  the  Protestants  and 
Jesuits  of  that  day,  advetsariee  now  rose  np.  In  the  first  decennium 
of  the  1 7th  century,  commenced  that  contAst  of  ped^g^ogical  prioctple*, 
origiDating  from  Protestant  sources,  which,  nnder  rarying  forma,  has 
luted  evsn  to  the  present  day.     . 

Those  who  Bought  to  introduce  these  new  prindples  and  new  ide«b 
into  pei»gogj,  I  shall  for  that  reason  denominate  Progressives. 
This  term  is  to  be  understood  m  implying  neither  praise  nor  blame. 
It  it  to  indicato  not  at  all  whether  the  new  matter  brought 
forward  by  these  men  was  good,  or  bad,  or  mingled  of  both. 

Innovadons  were  to  be  expected.  When  any  node  of  colture  is 
exolasiTely  adhered  to,  until  it  passes  over  into  caricature ;  whenever 
only  this  or  that  aubjsct  of  instruction  is  regarded,  to  the  exclnsiott  of 
others ;  and  only  the  faculties  employed  about  that  subject  dereloped, 
wbile  othen  are  neglected  ;  sooner  or  latter,  this  condition  of  a^is 
brings  its  own  retribution,  in  the  reaction  which  must  follow.  And 
tlib  reaction,  moreover,  commonly  in  its  turn  overpasaes  the  limits 
of  moderalJon,  becomes  a  radicalism,  and  seeks  entirely  to  extirpate 
what  had  previoasly  been  made  too  prominent. 

Thus  it  happened  in  the  pedagogical  controversy  whicli  was  now 
beginning.  That  the  philological  education  had  been  pushed  into 
caricature,  Erasmus  had  already  seen,  and  had  satirized  the  imitaton 
of  Cicero.  Hifl'*Ci«roiitanit8''  seems  yet  to  have  made  no  impression 
upon  &tnrm.  The  latter's  ideal  of  attunment  was,  and  remained, 
Ciceronian  Latin  eloquence  ;  and  he  would  make  every  school -boy,  as 
far  as  possible,  a  Ciceronian.  We  wonder  at  his  method,  at  the  pro- 
fessional and  literary  skill  with  which  he  pursued  his  object,  and  con- 
centrated all  the  mental  powers  upon  it.  But,  if  it  be  asked.  Was  his 
ideal  of  attainment  the  true  one  I  We  can  not  escape  the  reply,  that 
he  himsell^  and  his  innumerable  imitators,  in  their  zeal  to  train  their 
scholars  to  a  Ciceronian  eloquence,  undervalued  almost  every  thing 
else  worth  learning,  and  every  intellectual  gift  of  the  pupil  as  well, 
except  that  of  speaking.  We  have  moreover  seen  that  Bacon  and 
Hontaigne,  directly  or  indirectly,  opposed  this  purely  philological 
ttmning.  But  neither  of  these  was  an  educator,  and  they  were 
therefore  not  in  a  condition.  • 

But  it  was  not  long  before  there  were  teachers,  also,  contending 
actively  against  the  cotemporary  system  of  instruction.  Two  men 
appeared,  who,  for  many  years,  made  persevering  and  unintermitted 
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efibrts  to  develop,  and  put  in  practice,  a  new  method  of  teaching. 
These  were  Wolfgang  Katich  and  Johann  Amos  ComeniDa.  WiUi 
them  commences  a  long  series  of  educational  methodologists,  in  which 
Locke,  Eouiaaau,  Basedow,  and  Pestalosri,  are  most  prominent 
These  men  differed  widely  ;  from  personal  character,  the  influenoes 
of  coaatry,  religious  belief^  and  the  times  and  circumstances  in  which 
they  lived ;  yet  we  And  something  of  a  common  character  io  the 
principles  and  tendencies  of  them  alL  I  will  pre&ce,  to  the  mono-  . 
graphs  upcn  these  men,  a  short  discuadon  of  these  common  elements, 
as  composers  introduce  rata  the  overture  of  an  optra  the  principal 
themes  which  are  afterward  to  bo  heard  in  the  work  itself. 

Sight  was  becoming  clearer,  views  wider,  and  many  new  opinions 
and  ideals  of  valne  had  arisen.  In  truth,  the  hwizon  enlarged  so 
rapidly,  that  the  vision  of  tha  obeervers  failed  to  command  it.  Fre- 
qnently  the  Frogreseives  were  incompetent  to  work  out  the  complete 
exemplification  of  tlieir  own  ideals.  It  was  witli  entire  correetnosa 
that  they  ract^ized  as  indispensable,  and  as  founded  in  human 
natnre,  and  as  demanded  by  the  relations  of  actual  life,  elements  of 
culture  nathoagbt  of  hy  preceding  teachers.  They  were  right  in  oppOK- 
ing  their  narrow  one-flidedness,  and  the  manifold  errors  in  their 
cooraes  of  instruclion.  But,  again,  even  from  the  short  characteriza- 
tions of  tbe  Progressives*  which  fallow,  it  will  appear,  that  they  ia 
their  turn  fiuled  to  recognize  many  raluable  constituents  of  a  perfected 
course  of  study ;  and,  ia  opposing  one  extreme,  fell  themselves  into 
the  other.  Let  us  hope  that  we  ourselves,  taking  warniug  by  this 
error,  inay  shun  both  extremes,  thankfully  recognize  the  good  exist- 
iag  in  each  of  the  two  conflicting  parties,  and  hold  it  Gist ;  and  thns 
accomplish  an  actual  and  solid  lecondliation  of  both. 

The  traits  common  to  the  Progressives  are  these  : — 

1.  They  all  vigorously  controverted  the  systems  of  education  and 
instruction  prevailing  in  their  day.  They  called  the  common  methods 
of  instruction,  which  remained  substantially  the  same,  from  the  Ref- 
ormation nearly  down  to  our  own  times — that  of  the  Orammaliei 
(Philologists) — a  blind  groping,  without  road  or  objecL 

2.  They  ofiered,  not  an  improved  method,  bnt  asserted  that  the 
teaching  of  the  Orammaliei  was  entirely  unmethodical;  and  offered 
simply  a  method  ;  as  something  entirely  new.  This  was  to  conduct 
the  student  forward,  from  tbe  simplest  and  most  comprehensible  ele- 
ments of  each  subject  taught,  by  a  pl^n,  short,  and  easy  way,  to  the 
attainment  of  his  end.    Tbay  said  even,  in  substance,  that,  with  the 

'  la  lb*  conn*  or  ibiBlnorji,  1 111x11  TutdMi  ttw  pn»b  uf  rliiii  ilcMiipiloD. 
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inner  organic  necessities  of  tba  pupil,  tlie  blosBoms  and  fruita  of 
learning  wonid  be  developed. 

3.  Thef  wrote  maautUs,  adapted  to  thwr  methods ;  hj  the  use  of 
which,  as  they  claimad,  one  as  well  as  another,  the  intelligent  and 
the  stupid  alike  could  learn  well,  if  onlj  he  adhered  to  the  text-book 
with  diligent  and  even  pedantic  exactitude.  This  equalized  talents; 
indeed,  it  was  questioned  whether  independent  and  nntrammeled 
teachers  were  not  inferior,  in  pedi^o^c  efficiency,  to  those  of  more 
moderate  endowments, 

4.  The«e  views  were  carried  into  actual  caricature  by  some,  who 
ventured  to  maintain :  That  iateltigeDce  or  dallneM  ii  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  the  scholar.  The  teacher  who  adheres  closely  to  the 
method,  will  accomplish  every  thing  by  that  meani.  He  can  carve  a 
Mercury,  and  make  grass  grow,  out  of  the  same  timber. 

6,  They  oppoeed,  in  particular,  the  current  modes  of  iDstmotiOD ; 
calling  them  vain,  lifeless  memory-«ramming.  (Thia  was  their  osoal 
term  for  it.)*  This  was  especially  the  case  with  the  usual  methods 
of  teaching  the  ancient  languages;  which  the  Progressives  promised 
to  teach  in  a  shorter  time,  and  an  easier  manner ;  one  in  one  new 
way,  and  another  in  another. 

6.  They  applied  the  term  lifeless  to  the  so-called  memory-cram- 
ming, because  by  it  the  pnpil  was  made  to  leam  so  many  things 
which  he  did  not  understand.  They  aimed  at  imparting  life  to  in- 
struction, by  calling  into  action  the  understandiug  of  the  child,  in 
proportion  as  they  omitted  the  drilling  of  memory.  Some  of  them 
seem  indeed  to  have  bad  no  reverence  for  the  mystery  of  the  memory, 
and  even  to  have  known  nothing  of  any  intellectually  living  human 
memory,  but  only  of  a  mere  echo-like  parrot's  memory ;  and  not  to 
Iiave  known  bow  very  common  is  the  phenomenon  of  an  under- 
standing stupefied  by  drilling. 

7.  While  undervaluing  the  receptivity,  so  natural  to  youth,  they 
endeavored,  on  the  contrary,  to  stimulate  the  learner  to  an  incessant 
and  unnatural  effort  after  precocious  production.  Estimating  all  com- 
municated knowledge  at  a  low  rate,  they  preached  to  the  young  gen- 
eration the  doctrine  that  they  were  to  take  pride  in  shaping  out 
and  accomplishing  every  thing  for  themaelva ;  and  that  to  them- 
selves, therefore,  were  they  to  be  indebted  for  every  thing. 

8.  Since  our  method  is  conformable  to  nature,  said  the  Frogrenires, 
the  children  will  learn,  voluntarily,  with  ease  and  pleasure.  And 
they  gave  a'uurances  that,  by  their  method,  all  punishments,  corporeal 
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ones  especially,  would  c«ase  of  themaelvee ;  being  only  the  results  of 
a  course  of  instruction  uncongmiial,  and  aUmulating  to  disobedience. 

9.  Bome  of  the  P^gresBivea  would  hftve  had  each  scholar  taught 
according  to  hU  individual  peculiarities  and  gifks ;  not  all  alike. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  regarded  only  the  human  character  in  general. 
As  there  is  only  one  and  the  same  nature,  they  sud,  common  to  all 
men,  bo  there  should  be  only  one  and  the  same  method  of  education. 
The  former  of  these  was  the  more  aristocratic  view,  the  latter  demo- 
cratic; the  former  was  entertained  by  those  who  looked  to  the  edu- 
cation of  some  ungle  normal  pupil,  the  latter  by  those  who  »med 
at  common  education. 

10.  The  Progresmves  had  a  regard  for  the  mother  tongue;  mdeed, 
a  special  oae;  and  contended  agunst  the  tyranuical  dominion  of  the 
Latin,  without  altc^ther  r^ecting  it.  By  this  study  of  the  mother 
tongue,  by  introducing  it  among  subjects  of  instrticlioii,  they  en- 
deavored, if  not  to  break  up  the  sharp  diatincUon  maintained  by 
means  of  Latin  between  educated  and  non-educated  classes,  at  least 
to  narrow  it  as  far  as  pos^ble,  and  to  promote  at  once  an  education 
independent  d  Latin,  and  demociatJc  sentimMits. 

11.  They  set  great  value  upon  real  studies,  aud  endeavored  to  con- 
nect them  with  studies  in  language. 

12.  Connected  with  these  trmta  are  the  progrcas  of  bodily  exercise, 
and  the  controversy  agunet  dark  and  dim  school  rooms. 

13.  As  the  mother  tongue  and  real  studies  became  promioent, 
oppo»tion  arose  to  the  ednoation  of  uneducated  persons  in  the  Latin 
schools ;  and  separate  real  schools  were  demanded.  Some,  from  true 
Christian  love,  turned  their  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  coin- 
mou  schools,  which  were  undervalued  by  most  of  the  Latinist  learned 
men,  and  labored  extensively  in  their  behalf. 

14.  These  Progreeuves  opposed  themselves  not  only  to  the  mem- 
ory, but  the  imagination — more  however  in  efiect  thanintheoiy.  Tbeir 
unnatural  and  precoaous  stimulation  of  the  reason  of  the  children 
destroyed  their  imagination.  Of  the  beautiful  they  said  nothing. 
If  they  taught  music,  drawing,  dec,  it  was  upon  a  rationalist,  aoti- 
Mtistic  plan.  Poetiy  was  neglected,  or  taught  with  loveless  and 
Dufriendly  coldness.  The  poems  were  analyzed  and  interpreted  to 
death. 

Ifi.  The  intuition,  of  which  there  was  so  much  said  amongst 
them,  tended  to  the  development  of  imagination ;  although,  for  the 
most  part,  only  apparently  so.  They  disturbed  the  quiet  necessary 
for  it,  by  incessant  repetition,  and  torturing  questions,  and  destroyed 
the  natural  susceptibility  to  ideas  by  the  most  untimely  and  repulsive 
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reflections  and  reasoaiiiga.  This  word  does  not  signify  a  complete 
expression  io  the  mind  of  the  scholar ;  it  Tefen  much  more  to  vorda 
put  loo  soon  into  the  child's  mind  by  the  teacher.  He  was  obliged 
to  name  and  describe  thiogs  entirely  strange  to  him.  Tlins  the  so, 
called  eierdsea  in  iotnition  were  only  empty  exercises  in  talking, 
without  any  real  sabetanco. 

16.  They  were  especially  strict  in  insisting  that  the  pnpils,  eren 
the  youngest,  should  have  a  clear  conaouiness  in  all  their  saying  and 
acting ;  and  should  give  a  thorough  Account  of  all  thmr  doings  and 
thinkings,  in  clear  and  well-chosen  words.  By  diligent  reflection  upon 
language  and  speaking,  it  was  tbus  expected  that  the  pupils  would 
become  able  to  bear  and  to  speak  intelligently.  In  this  manner  they 
sought  to  driye  the  children  away  from  their  natural  simplicity,  and 
to  train  them  into  an  unnatural,  unchild-like  condition  ;  one  occupied 
by  themselves,  and  trying  to  manage  and  govern  themselves. 

17.  With  this  controverey  against  the  memory,  was  united,  on  the 
part  of  many,  an  undervaluation  of  history,  and  a  deification  of  the 
present  and  the  actual.  Thus  was  induced  the  moat  powerful  ten- 
dency to  mere  earthly,  material  interest,  and  earthly  things  and  labors, 
and  an  entire  contempt  for  a  higher  and  fl-eer  culture. 

18.  With  some  of  the  Progressives  of  the  eighteenth  eentnry  there 
appeared  a  distinct  form  of  Pelaginnism.  The  problem  of  the  educator, 
according  to  them,  was  only  this  :  To  promote  the  vegetative  devel* 
opment  of  the  natural  good  endowments  of  each  child,  after  the 
fiisbion  of  a  gardener,  so  that  the  inborn  potmtia  may  ripen  into 
actus.  Naturam.  tequi,  is  their  principle.  Of  any  caw  that  the  in- 
born bad  potmtia  should  become  extinct,  aud  should  not  ripen  into 
aetiu,  of  the  strife  after  holiness,  they  took  no  heed ;  with  them  the 
opposites  of  nature  and  of  grace  have  no  existence.* 

Thus  may  the  ouUines  of  the  new  l«ndencie«  in  instniction  and 
education  be  described ;  we  now  come  to  the  life  and  labors  of  the 
Coryphffius  of  the  Progressives,  Wolfgang  Ratich. 
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Hbnrt,  Baron  Bbouohav  and  Vaui,  was  born  ia  EJin 
September  19,  1778.  His  parenta,  though  neither  wealth/ i 
tioguished  bj  aiistocratjc  titles,  were  in  comfortable  circums 
and  occupied  a  highly  respectable  social  posltioD.  In  childh< 
was  delicate  and  feeble  to  such  a  degree— being  subject  to  fi 
attacks  of  illness — that  only  fiiint  hopes  were  entertained  I 
would  ever  attain  the  age  of  manhood.  The  apprehonsioi 
eicited  were  rather  increased  than  diminished  by  the  pre 
development  of  his  mental  faculties — another  child  of  the  Bro 
family,  whose  intelligence  and  memory  had  been  equally  remn 
having  died  in  his  tenth  year — foryoung Henry  bad  not  only  I 
lo  read  with  facility,  and  to  perform  the  simpler  operations  in  ai 
tic,  when  bIi  years  old,  but  was  capable  of  recitJng  whole  p: 
from  Waller,  Dryden,  and  Pope,  with  unerring  accuracy.  The 
physician  concurred  ia  the  opinion  that  it  was  not  desirable  lo  ( 
age  his  intellectual  progress  as  long  as  his  health  continued 
precarious  state.  For  more  than  six  months  the  child  was  s 
permitted  to  see  a  book.  Finding  that  he  waa  nothing  the 
physically,  if  not  the  worse,  for  this  priAtioo,  his  aunt — a  11 
educated,  sensible  maiden  lady — took  upon  herself  the  respon 
not  only  of  furnishing  him  such  books  as  be  wished,  but  devot 
self  earnestly  to  teaching  faira.  She  bad  been  engaged  nearly 
at  this  labor  of  love  before  the  secret  was  discovered  ;  and,  as 
Harry  "  had  then  become  as  healthy  as  any  of  his  playmatf 
almost  needless  to  say  that  she  did  not  receive  much  blame  fi 
parents  ;  although  the  doctor  felt  somewhat  mortified,  when  it  1 
evident  that,  after  all,  it  was  not  bis  learned  and  skillful  advice 
was  attended  with  such  excellent  results. 

This  little  episode,  trilling  as  it  is  in  itself,  and  early  in  the 
Brougham  as  it  occurred,  is  worth  mentioning  thus  parenthe 
as  an  additional  instance  of  the  important  inOiience  exercii 
woman  on  the  early  education  of  illustrious  men.  It  is  one  to 
Lord  Brougham  refers  himself  with  pride  and  gratitude  lo  thi 
and  the  remembraQce  of  which  lias  rendered  him  throu;:!!  I 
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dDoompromUing  friond  of  llie  gentler  sex.  Tbe  tutof  wbo  Bocceeded 
h'n  aunt,  bad  little  trouble  in  preparing  him  for  the  High  School  of  hU 
native  city,  which  be  entered  while  a  mere  boy.*  After  a  brief  coium 
here,  he  was  admitted  idIo  the  University,  where  he  aooo  distinguisbed 
himself  ia  mathematica  and  tbe  physical  Ktencea,  Ha  was  ooly  eight- 
een jean  old  when  be  wrote  a  paper  on  ''  Refraction  and  Reflection 
of  Light,"  which,  though  Bubmittad  anonymouily,  was  honored  bv 
tbe  Royal  Academy  of  Soienoea  with  insertion  in  its  "Traosactiona," 
Another  paper,  which  he  prepared  the  same  year,  on  "  Geno'al  Hie- 
oremB,"  was  similarly  diatingaiKbed,  and  secured  him  tbe  acqawntanca 
and  esteem  of  some  of  the  most  dialinguiBhed  s^eotifio  men  of  tha 
d»f.  In  1798  he  oommenced  the  study  of  law,  and  in  1800  becuns 
a  member  of  tbe  Edinburgh  Society  of  Advocates.  At  this  time  tha 
"  Speculative  Club  "  had  become  famous  throngbont  Europe.  It  bad 
a  reputation  in  England  which  was  second  to  that  of  no  similar  aaso- 
cuttion  since  the  time  lA  Johnscn,  Bnrke,  Goldsmith,  Oarrick,  Jkc  Mr. 
Brougham  was  scarcely  twenty  when  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Speculative  Club.  It  was  now  he  b^an  to  exhibit  evidencea  of 
tliose  splendid  oratoric  powers  which  have  since  phioed  him  in  the 
most  exalted  portion  wbioh  it  ia  possible  lor  a  subject  to  occupy  m 
one  of  the  greatest  nations  in  the  world — that  of  Lord  High  Chao- 
ctillor  of  England.  No  one  took  a  more  active  part  in  the  debatM 
which  fbrme<Lone  of  the  chief  charaoteristios  of  tbe  Club.  But  he 
always  made  it  a  point  not  to  speak  on  any  sohjeot  until  he  had  made 
ample  preparation  for  it.  He  thus  acquired  a  habit  of  r^ular  atndy 
and  research,  wbicb  he  has  retuned  to  the  present  day.  Lucid,  e)o- 
quent  speeches,  enriched  jvith  apposite,  quotations  from  the  great 
thinkere  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  will  in  time  attract  attention, 
even  though  they  are  tbe  efforts  of  amateurs,  wbo  speali  as  well  as 
they  can,  only  that  they  may  learn  to  speak  well.  It  whs  go  in  an 
eminent  degree  with  those  of  Henry  Brougham.     They  increased 

■  Lord  BKHifbun,  Id  •didc  nuurk*  u  spatiUc  diaawln  EiDnbiuib,  In  1B2S,  Ibn  nTcn 
10  lib  eoniiMioB  wUh  llie  BL(ti  Bchool  ;- 

>■  A  public  Khoot.  like  Ihe  Old  ili«li  Schsol  of  Edlnbarfh,  fa  Innrnibla ;  ud  tor  whu  li  K 
Ml  Ili>)K«iiHDi(iiar  Iha  lilehHt  ud  lovnt  nnk  In  uiiirljiMad  IMr  ebllilreD  tn  b« 
educaitd  to|«hcr.  Ttia  oldnl  tr'itnd  I  haig  1u  ttii  Dorkt,  roar  wantiT  Vici  Praaidenl, 
(Lard  Douglaa  Gardan  HalrbDnon,)  and  mfHlf,  wan  at  Ih<  BIfh  Bcbool  of  Edinburgh 
lo^eihir,  uid  ^n  Uia  aameclM  •laof  wIlli  nHurr,  whn  alU  poTiaour  liiaodatilp.  md  moat 

Canfate  of  Eilinburih— •tiopa  "''  (ha  dioat  inferior  dHcHpIton— and  ant  or  Iwa  of  Uiaii 
mrt  lb>  •oni  of  manlal  aarranla  In  the  (own.  Tharo  Iticir  were,  iltllng  alda  bj  dda,  jrrlnj 
and  liUiiil  plura  from  cath  olhir.  wilbnul  Ibr  ■llghlFK  Inpnalon  on  Iha  pan  of  mj  nobl* 
fhtndioraaj  luptrforliT  on  ibdrparif  lo  Ibe  other  boja,  or  an;  Idsiof  lofniorlcj  on  Uia 

Ediiihorgh  id  ollur.  and  what  mar  be  lermed  mora  palrlclu  alboola,  boweter  well-refulalcU 
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bis  circle  of  firionda  in  a  veiy  ^ort  time,  Ajnong  these  were  Ilonier 
ud  Jeffreys.  The  latter  saw  at  a  glance  tli&t  he  had  genius  ;  and 
from  his  nowearied  industry,  and  remarkable  success  in  adding  to  his 
stock  of  knowledge,  and  liis  ingenuity,  and  presence  of  mind  in  de- 
bate, as  well  as  eloquence  and  vigor,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  predict- 
ing that  he  was  destined  to  win  aniUustriooa  name. 

One  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  intimacy  thus  formed  was  the  Edin- 
bni^h  Review,  the  flrat  number  of  which  was  isaaed  in  1802,  and  to 
which  Henry  Brougham  continued  to  contribute  regularly  for  more 
Uian  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Nor  did  he  confine  his  literary  labors  to 
his  admirable  essays  in  the  Review,  on  anaent  and  modern  learning, 
even  while  he  contributed  most  to  ila  pages,  and  took  the  most  active 
part  in  establishing  ita  reputation.  Id  1803  he  published  an  "/n^irjf 
into  th^  Oolonial  Policy  of  tht  Suroptan  Powtn^  which  had  ao  im- 
mediate and  powerful  effect.  People  of  all  shodea  of  politics  tbroogb- 
ont  the  United  Kingdom  read  it  with  aridity ;  the  British  goreroment 
thought  it  worth  while  to  inquire  aboat  the  author ;  and  it  was 
immediately  translated  into  French  and  German,  though  its  noble 
sentiments  in  fovor  of  freedom,  its  manly  and  eloquent  vindication  of 
the  rights  of  man,  were  by  ao  means  pleasing  to  the  authorities,  either 
at  home  <a  aliroadL  Soon  after,  be  traveled  on  the  continent;  visited 
the  principal  educational  institutions  of  France  and  Germany ;  and 
collected  a  large  mass  of  hcts  and  statistjca  illnstrative  of  the  state 
of  education,  or  rather  the  stat^  of  ignorance,  among  the  working 
dosses.  Those  who  knew  what  an  indefatigable  student  he  was,  took 
no  notice  of  bis  researches  among  the  parochial  schools  at  home  and 
abroad,  fiirther  than  to  suppose  that  he  was  curious  to  know  how  the 
poor  managed  to  obtain  for  their  children  whatever  smattering  of 
edocation  the  small  nunority  of  them  bad ;  nor  did  he  take  any  pains 
to  make  known  his  motives.  However  good  his  intentions  were, 
however  powerful  ha  was  as  a  writer  and  speaker,  he  was  yet  but  a 
private  individual ;  and  he  was  well  aware  that  it  required  great 
political  influence  to  effect  any  important  improvement,  for  which 
money  was  required,  in  the  eo<ual  condition  of  the  people.  At  all 
events,  it  was  contrary  to  the  rules  of  conduct  which  he  had  laid 
down  for  himself,  to  exhibit  any  plan  in  a  crude  state.  It  is  doubtful, 
therefore,  whether  his  most  intimate  friends  had  any  knowledge  of 
the  course  he  intended  to  pursue,  when  he  visited  London  in  1807, 
and  was  induced  to  settle  there  permanently.  His  studies  during  the 
ensuing  year  were  devoted  mainly  to  the  common  law  of  England ; 
and  in  1808  ho  was  called  to  the  English  bar. 

Some  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  bar  and  the  bench  have  had  to 
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Btniggle  bard  with  poverty,  before  thej  got  sufficient  i>ntcdce  to  procora 
tbem  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  nas  otherwise  with  Brougham.  H« 
WAS  iromediat«ly  afforded,  by  a  frieodlj  attorney,  an  opportunity  of  prov- 
ing bis  abilities  as  an  advocate,  and  this  waa  all  that  was  needed.  That 
he  was  not  slow  in  attaining  distinction  in  hia  profession,  is  sufficiently 
evident  from  the  &ct  that  be  bad  scarcely  been  tiro  years  at  the  Eng- 
lish bar  when  he  was  employed  by  several  merchants,  who  complained 
of  the  injurious  effects  of  the  "Orders  in  Conndl,"  to  plead  thdr 
case  before  llie  House  «f  Lords.  His  speech  on  this  occasion,  though 
inferior  in  power  to  many  which  he  has  since  delivered,  was  a  manly, 
noble,  and  eloquent  eHbrt.  It  was  so  well  appreciated  by  the  Whigs, 
that  tbey  determined  at  once  to  secure  the  aid,  where  it  could  b« 
most  effectually  rendered,  of  one  who  had  produced  such  a  powerfnl 
effect  on  the  most  august  and  learned  tribunal  in  the  world ;  and 
accordingly  he  got  a  seat  in  Parliament  the  same  year,  as  member  for 
the  borough  of  Camelford. 

Now  he  was  in  a  position  to  do  good  with  his  eloquence,  and  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  aviul  himself  of  the  opportunity.  He  commenced 
his  parliamentary  career  as  the  avowed  enemy  of  every  species  of 
injostice  and  oppression.  One  of  his  first  steps  was  to  attack  tlie 
slave  trade,  and  all  who  supported  or  encouraged  it ;  and  ha  never 
relaxed  his  efforts  in  &vor  of  negro  emancipation,  aidiag  Wilberforce) 
Clarkson,  and  the  other  great  philanthropists  of  the  day,  with  heart 
and  soul,  until  tlie  memorable  Act  of  August  3, 1833,  was  passed,  by 
which  the  parliament  gave  a  grant  of  tlOO,000,000,  for  the  total 
aboliljon  of  slavery  throughout  the  British  Colonies,  the  promotion  of 
industry  among  the  manumitted  slaves,  and  the  compensation  of 
those  hitherto  entitled  to  their  serylceB.  His  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
poor,  despised  negro  alone  would  have  shed  an  unfading  lustre  on  his 
name.  But  his  sympathy  was  confined  to  no  race,  or  hue ;  it  em- 
braced those  who  suffered  among  the  whole  human  family,  and  he 
nlways  act«d  accordingly,  so  fer  as  his  eloquent  voice  could  reach 
their  misfortunes.  He  was  no  less  anxious  to  see  justice  done  to  the 
Hindoo  than  to  the  negro  j  as  hia  speeches  on  reform  in  the  govern- 
ment of  India  (some  of  which  were  remarkably  prophetic  of  what 
has  since  happened  in  Hindoostan,)  abundantiy  prove.  There  are 
many  at  the  present  day  who  are  much  concerned  at  the  miseries  of 
persona  at  a  distance,  but  who  are  blind  to  those  of  their  own  neigh- 
bors and  kindred.  Lord  Brougham  has  never  belonged  to  this  class. 
In  proof  of  the  fiict,  it  were  sufScient  to  refer  to  all  he  has  done  for 
the  British  soldier.  Ho  opposed  the  use  of  the  lash  in  the  British 
army  and  navy,  in  as  eloquent  and  powerful  appeal',  as  iu  the  sugar 
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plantations  of  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes ;  and,  although  flogging  is  not 
yet  entirely  .aboliahod  in  the  former,  hh  lordship  has  saved  many  a 
white  back  from  laceration — prevented  many  a  disgusting,  not  to  say 
brut^,  9ceQe.  And  let  bis  numerous  speeches  in  favor  of  Catholic 
emaooipatiou  tell  how  nobly  he  baa  fought  for  striking  off  the  shackles 
of  the  mind. 

Rational  liberty  and  justice  for  all,  without  regard  to  race,  nation- 
ality, creed,  or  color,  is  the  motto  upon  which  he  has  ever  acted,  fear- 
less of  consequences.  His  speech  in  defense  of  Leigh  Huat,in  1811, 
^m  a  charge  of  libel,  founded  on  an  article  published  in  the  "Exam- 
iner," of  which  he  was  editor,  is,  perhaps,  the  ablest  and  most  thor- 
ough viudication  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  ever  delivered,  and  it 
seams  to  have  been  duly  appredatod  by  the  jury  who  tried  the  case ; 
for  they  pronounced  the  editor  "  not  guilty ; "  although  the  proprietor 
of  the  "Stamford  Nevt "  was  convicted  merely  for  having  copied  the 
same  obnoxious  article,  without  note  or  comment. 

In  1816  be  commenced  his  public  labors  in  favor  of  popular  edu- 
cation. Thus  he  bad  to  allow  nine  years  to  elapse,  from  the  time  he 
first  look  an  interest  in  the  good  cause,  before  attempting  to  bring  bis 
plans  before  the  public;  such  were  the  prejudices  well  known  to  exist, 
among  the  governing  classes  in  England,  against  appropriating  pub- 
lic money  to  the  instruction  of  the  poor.  The  general  opinion  was, 
even  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  that  the  working  classes 
needed  little  education,  if  Miy — that  if  they  could  read  their  Bible 
and  prayer-book  with  tolerable  correctness,  and  sign  their  name  when 
called  upon  to  do  so,  they  were  sufficiently  learned.  Nay,  there  were 
those  who  conscientiously  believed  that  it  would  not  be  safe  for  the 
state  to  teach  them  more ;  and  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  such  of 
of  them  OS  were  disposed  could  easily  learn  this  much  at  the  private 
village  schools,  or  from  the  parish  clergyman.  And  the  people  tbcm' 
selves  easily  believed  what  their  betters  told  them.  That  such  opin- 
ions should  have  been  entertiuned  in  England,  at  so  recent  a  period, 
may  well  seem  strange;  but  the  fact  is  indisputable.  Those  who 
look  a  little  further  back,  however,  at  the  history  of  education  in  Eng- 
land, can  hardly  be  surprised  at  the  opposition  which  Henry  Brough- 
am had  to  encounter  at  every  step  of  his  progress  in  the  good  work. 
When  the  learned  Erasmus  undertook  to  promote  the  study  of  Greek 
in  Oiford  Univeisity,  he  met  with  atill  more  serious  obstocles.  There 
were  those,  even  among  the  professors  of  that  now  famous  institution 
of  learning,  who  regarded  Greek  with  so  much  horror  as  an  heretical 
if  not  Satanic  language,  that  tbey  pronounced  the  Greek  New  Teeta- 
ment "  an  impious  and  dangerous  book."  while  they  regarded  a  Latin 
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VATBJoD  of  the  same  as  the  E0I7  Scriptun.  Ho  wonder  that  Eras- 
miu  waa  ibroed  to  withdraw  from  a  college  in  which  nich  profeMon 
were  the  principal  ioatructora ;  and  that  thme  known  to  be  itudTing 
the  eatanic  language  were  hooted  and  hiand  at  in  the  etreets.  Aftw 
many  vain  efforts,  on  iha  part  of  learned  man  from  the  Contiaent,  to 
recondle  the  most  enlightened  of  the  islanders  to  the  language  o(  Ho- 
rnet and  Plato,  .<&chylua  and  Ariatotie,  Euripides  and  Looginaa,  it 
lequired  the  absolute  and  determined  inter&renoe  of  Henry  VIIL,  and 
Caidinal  Wolsey,  to  secure  ita  itndents  protectioii  within  the  walla  of 
the  Qnivermtf.*  But  Ihue  is  this  material  diffiraaoe  between  Eraa- 
mus  and  Brongham.  Hie  object  of  the  former  was  to  reader  the 
rich  learned,  that  of  the  latter  to  render  the  poor  inteltigenL  It  was 
not  expected  that  the  condition  of  the  wedthj  woold  be  modi  im- 
proved by  a  knowledge  of  Greek;  whereas  the  benefita  accmiii^  to 
the  poor  from  eren  the  rutUmenta  of  edncalioa  iroold  be  incalcnlaUe. 
Erasmus  was  employed  and  encouraged  by  the  great,  and  liberally 
peod  for  his  serrioea ;  Broaghom  was  opposed  by  the  peat,  had  no 
encouragement  bat  that  afforded  by  his  own  generona  aspirstiotts, 
and,  far  from  receiving  aoy  pay,  freely  opeaed  his  private  pTirse  for 
die  advancement  of  the  good  cause. 

Fully  aware  of  the  strong  prejndioee  he  had  to  contend  with,  he 
proceeded  with  the  utmost  caution  in  the  devdopment  of  his  great 
plans.  Firat  he  confined  his  exerdons  to  the  city  of  London,  and  suo- 
oeeded  in  obtaining  the  appdntment  of  a  parliamentary  committee, 
to  inqnire  into  the  state  of  education  in  the  metropoHi.  Althongti 
this  had  no  immediate  result,  it  was  qnite  a  triumph.  The  committee 
recommended  that  a  porlioa  of  the  edncational  Ainds  should  be  devot- 
ed to  the  education  of  the  poor.  FaitiamMit  was  not  yet  prepared 
for  u>  much  liberah^.  The  recommendation  of  the  cotmnittee  was 
not  approved  ot  But  thia  waa  no  dieoonragemeat  to  Brougham. 
He  cimtinnad  to  collect  fitcts  and  stalislics  as  before,  and  lost  no 

•PrlMtcnA  hvl  Bill  Iti  taold  n*n  oa  Iba  mlaOt  of  Ux  tdauln)  cliMn.  Nor  b«l  Iti 
iQlluence  aUogethtr  uaaed  when  Mr  Bnagham  commcoeed  hla  fldacMlon!  U»n,  ■!  tht 
ttFtloDinf  of  Lfio  preHDt  ctnturj'.  Thtiiuie  orihin|*  wu  nat  pHulicr  to  Eaftuid.  Sim- 
Hit  jinjudieia  ud  nip«i(lltani  hid  raullxl  (rom  the  nine  canHi  in  ertrj  Mliei  countrr 
In  Buropt ;  but  Otnnuir  lud  Fmne*  km  ibm  olT  micta  loiucr  ihu  Bnihiod.  W*  b«* 
■bundaDt  eviacDcc  l>at,Ki  trntlju  [he  limeof  Loali  Zin.,  tbs Oreek  luiuigtwu  tOtat- 
irtlj  Hudled  <d  Fnnca.  la  the  nlfn  "l  ^^"^  X>V.,  It  wu  •ludlnj  ctmi  bj  tbg  woBua. 
Ualitri'i  Camcdf  oCZa  Hn—tM  Snnmiia  "  houU  bi  nlBiiltBt  ■alt»Tll7  on  tbi*  pohK ;  ht 
It  «M  WTiltaq  Tor  (ha  eiprm  parpoaa  of  TldloalJDi  thd  taidflwr,  on  iha  put  of  tht  polttr 
su,  to  Tilaa  thasuelTct  loo  much  an  their  aequilnliDce  vllb  Attic  lor*.    Tbua,  In  iba  Uilrd 
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opportDDity  (o  perauade  othere,  ^o  liad  influence,  rad  wbose  co-oper- 
fttioQ  would  be  ralnable,  tb«t  no  money  coald  be  more  advantageoudj 
laid  out  tbaa  that  which  waa  required  fw  affording  the  poor  and 
laboring  claaaes  the  means  of  aoquiring  the  mdimenta  of  edncatiou. 

Two  yean  were  spent  in  preparing  to  make  another  bold  attempt 
in  the  House  of  Commone.  In  the  meantime  liberal  ideas  had  mads 
oonaiderable  pn^Teas.  The  debates  on  tlie  slave  trade,  and  Catholic 
Emaodpation,  bad  set  many  to  read  the  newspapers  who  had  never 
before  read  more  than  tbur  prayer-bocka.  They  began  to  grow 
ioterestfid,  even  if  tbej  did  not  very  intelligently  discosB  the  poliUcal 
events  of  the  day.  Brougham  saw,  however,  that  it  was  yet  too  soon 
to  propooe  a  general  system  oS  popular  education,  to  be  sapported  by 
the  state.  Accordinglyhe  contented  bimself,in  1818,  with  obtaining 
a  parliamentary  committee,  to  inquire  into  the  abases,  of  cbaritable 
institntions  oonnacted  with  educadon.  Of  this  committee  he  was 
appc4nted  chairman  himself.  A  careful  and  searching  investigation 
waa  made ;  and,  altliou^  it  was  very  difficult  to  elicit  the  facts,  the 
interested  partita — those  chargeaUe  with  the  abnaes  doing  their  best, 
•a  a  maiU«t  of  conixe,  to  screen  themselves — revelations  were  made 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  all  classes.  Honest  and  oonacien- 
tious  men  were  tangfat  to  see,  tor  the  first  lime,  how  the  money, 
bequeathed  for  the  etpress  purpose  of  improving  tbe  oondition  of  the 
poor,  was  shamefully  monopolized  by  the  rich;  so  that  many,  who 
had  hitherto  been  opposed  to  any  general  scheme  of  popular  educa- 
tion, now  began  to  ask  themselves  whether  such  would  not  after  all 
be  desirable.  Brongham  immediately  avwled  himsdf  of  the  advant- 
age thus  gained  by  the  publication  of  a  Letter  on  the  same  sul^ect 
to  Sir  Semnel  Romily.  This  brought  the  subject  before  tbe  public  in 
^le  most  prominent  manner ;  ten  editions  of  it  having  been  sold  in 
two  or  three  months.  An  extract » two  will  g^ve  those  who  hare  not 
seen  the  Letter  itself  a  snfSdent  idea  of  its  diaracter.  In  enumerating 
the  various  expedients,  by  which  the  money  dewgned  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor  waa  appn^riated  by  the  rich,  the  author  says:— "A 
free  school,  too,  is  especially  appointed  to  be  kept  for  all  the  inhab- 
itanta  of  Croydon ;  but  none  haa,'  within  the  memory  of  man,  be«n 
taught,  although  the  master  recdves  his  emoluments,  teaching  another 
school  f^r  his  own  profit,  and  although  the  inhabitants  have  estab- 
lisbed  a  seminary  upon  the  new  plan,  to  give  education  at  their  own 
expense  to  the  poor  of  the  place,  in  tbe  very  school  room  which  Arch- 
Ushop  Whitgin  devised  for  their  gratnitons  inslmction." 

It  was  altedged,  by  those  opposed  to  the  inveHtigation,  that  the  com- 
mittee had  gone  beyond  its  powers,  in  "attempting  to  jnr  into  the  in- 
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stitatjona  intended  for  the  upper  clashes ; "  but  Drougliain  proved  the  n- 
verae  in  his  letter  to  Romitj,  as  ibbj  be  seen  from  llie  following  eztrvct : 
"  For  ■■  oft^D  u  we  examined  any  eatabltihment,  the  prodDotion  of  the  cfaaitn 
or  MatoUa  proved  that  it  w*b  ortginll;  do^ed  for  ^e  eduoation  of  the  poor. 
'  One  free  tchoel  /or  tlu  iiitirtuting,  teaehing,  niaintenanee,  and  educalion 
nf  rooa  CBiLDai.i  and  tcMari,'  nya  tbe  ehiner  of  the  '  Hcepilal  and  free 
Gramnur  School  id  the  Chartpr  BavK.  '  PmraaEa  >(  iMoinEirru  aciolorca,* 
■ay  the  atatate*  of  WiDcberter  Cal)e([e. '  Vnum  CaUegium  ptrpetuum  Vtnntvx 
Et  IitDiaiNTiuH  Kitoloriam  Cantabrigia,  et  Quoddam  aliad  etlUgiinH  perpt- 
(UNM  Aliokuk  Pmraanii  Et  iNDjaiiiTiirH  tcMlarium  Btania,'  ayi  the  mat- 
Dtec  wLioh  founded  King'a  Culle^,  Cambridge,  and  Eaton  College ;  and  thej 
furlfaer  requite  the  tcholari  to  taka  a  Bolemn  oath,  that  tbey  hare  nnl  five  mam 
(£3,  6*.,)  a  year  to  ipend.  Hie  Wsatmituter  itatDta  expremly  prohibit  anj  boy 
bting  electi^d  on  the  foimdation, '  who  has,  or  at  hi*  blber's  death  will  inherit,  a 

CtrimoDy  of  above  ten  pounds.'  The  lame  poverty  a  the  qnalificatinn  reqnirt^ 
the  Malatea  of  Trinitjr  College,  Cambridge ;  the  auholan  ire  th?re  called 
'  PiDFMU,'  and,  in  chooeing  them,  where  other  meiit*  are  equal,  the  preference 
ia  ordered  to  be  given  '  Inopix.'  In  choosing  the  fellom  of  St.  John'a  College, 
ft  preferaooe  ia  presoribcd  in  bvor  of  the  moat  daaerrii^, '  i(  inttr  kar,  iZIit  <pii 
iHniatHTioiia  /ucruif,-'  for  acholare,  the  'Inoru'  are  directed  to  be  pre 
furred,  and  an  oath  of  poverty,  ijmilar  (o  that  of  Eattm  and  WincheBter,  ia  nl- 
amnly  taken." 

Hie  whole  matter,  as  it  stood  between  the  rich  and  poor,  was  thus 
placed  in  a  clear  light.  The  beta  stated  by  Brougham  could  not  be 
denied  ;  for  they  were  proved  by  the  charters  and  other  documents 
belon^g  to  the  institutions  to  which  they  referred ;  not  excepting 
those  of  the  uuiversities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  public 
became  aware  for  the  firat  time  that,  if  the  poor  were  ignorant,  it  was 
not  because  ample  provisions  bad  not  been  made  for  their  education 
by  the  wealthy  and  charitable  of  other  days.  Upon  an  examiitstion 
of  the  rations  endowments,  it  was  found  that  the  annual  inoomo  of 
charitAble  trusts,  designed  for  grammar  schools,  exceeded  1800,000  ; 
and  that  the  amount  for  elementary  schools  exceeded  tl,O00,OO0. 
The  total  annual  sum  yielded  by  these  tmsts  was  subsequently  esti- 
mated by  Mr.  McCuUock  at  more  than  $4,000,000.  It  li  easy  to 
understand  how  unpalatable  it  was  to  the  government,  and  to  those 
who  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  this  money,  to  see  the  whole  system 
exhibited  to  vulgar  gaze.  Accordingly  many  attempts  were  made 
r  to  suppress  the  facta.  But  the  public  had  talcen  such  a  deep  interest 
in  the  exposition,  that  this  was  found  impossible,  llie  only  course 
left  them  was  to  attack  the  Education  Coramittoe,  of  which  Wilber- 
force,  Sheldon,  and  Douglas  were  members,  and  Mr.  Brougham  chair- 
man. Mr.  Fuel  (since.  Sir  Robert,]  being  then  one  of  the  represent- 
atives in  Parliament  of  Oxford  Uolvcraity,  and  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  eloquent  speakers  on  the  Tory  side,  was  deemed  the  most  suit- 
able person  to  make  the  attempt.  His  speech  on  the  occasion  was 
one  of  llie  most  elaborate  he  ever  delirered.  The  various  grave 
charges  against  the  committee,  which  it  contained,  took  Ur.  Brougham 
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by  anrprise.  Hitherto  ho  had  been  in  the  habit  of  prepr-- 
speeches.  There  was  no  Ume  for  preparation  now.  His  c 
became  anxious ;  altboagb  ibey  had  the  utmost  confidence  ii 
toric  powers.  He  did  not  herftale  a  moment.  He  neve 
address  the  House  more  calm  or  self-possessed;  ho  replic 
charges  in  detail,  repelled  each  with  ecom ;  availing  bimse 
atelj  of  all  those  rcathing  weapons  which  always  rendered 
terribly  formidable  in  debate.  His  success  was  complete, 
eyes  of  both  Houses,  and  of  the  country,  the  commi 
fiilly  fiodieated.  Mr.  Peel  himself  admitted,  soon  afler, 
bad  wronged  Mr.  Brougham;  adding  that  he  had  never 
to  highly  before  of  "  the  eitraordinary  powers  of  his  a< 
Those  to  whom  the  committee  and  its  chwrraan  bad  bec< 
obnoiions,  including  the  Faculties  of  Oxford  and  Oambridj 
not  deny  that  this  speech  was  one  of  the  most  eloqueut  cG 
had  ever  listened  to.  As  it  does  not,  however,  bear  direct! 
anbject  of  education,  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  the  followin 
which,  brief  as  it  b,  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole,  a 
same  time  illustrate  the  peculiar  style  of  the  orator ; — 

"  But  if  I  do  not  now  ntiaiy  all  who  henr  me  thU  tbe  coiamlttce  ' 
that  Urn  Honae  was  right,  and  the  Right  lIonorBblo  Genlli^insD  wror 
DOl  luoceed  in  proving  to  the  bean's  contont  of  over/  one  man  of  camr 
and  ordinary  nadorManding,  that  the  Right  HoDorsbJoGenilernau  iiott 
in  all  bii  cborgo — wrong  from  the  begainlng  to  Ihs  end  of  hia  hborei 
if  I  do  not,  Id  ■  few  minutea,  and  by  referring  (o  s  few  pbiin  mallen 
peribrsMOoe  of  all  oloim  lo  credit— if  I  do  not  ahow  him  to  be  miata 
beta,  ont  in  hia  dates,  at  fsnlt  la  hia  Uw,  Ignorant  of  all  parliaineDtar] 
and  practice,  groaaly  uninfurmed.  perhapa  tnlain formed,  upon  (he  whol 
whkih  in  an  evil  hoar  he  fata  Dndertiikeii  to  handle,  with  no  better  he 
prsotical  knowledge  aod  diacrelioo  of  those  who  bare  urged  him  on  ID 
while  Ihey  showed  only  a  vlcarioos  prodigality  of  their  own  pi;r»one — 
consent  to  aufler — what  ihall  I  cay  T — to  endtu'^  whUerer  pnniahment 
Jlooonble  OenlleniaD  iiuiy  think  fit  to  inflict  npon  me  and  my  « 
even  the  weight  of  hia  ceaaure — which  will  oaauredly,  in  bia  eatimatii 
equal  to  our  demcrita,  how  great  aoercr  they  may  be.  Bat  I  ventaro  t 
the  Uonae,  njeroifnlly  regarding  my  aitnalioo  while  aach  a  judjtment  i 
ing,  will  allow  me,  ere  the  swfol  decree  goea  forth,  to  averl,  if  it  be  poi 
onr  deToted  heada  a  bteao  orerwhelming  !  " 

Mr.  Brougham  had  now  become  one  of  the  most  popula 
ibe  kingdom.  There  waa  scarcely  any  case  of  imponance 
his  legal  services  were  not  sought  after,  dther  by  plaintiff  or  d 
This,  howerer,  did  not  prevent  him  from  estaUiahing  a  moi 
for  the  use  of  the  poorer  classes  in  London,  in  1S19,  immedii 
the  debate  on  the  Education  Committee  was  brought  to  a  cl 
visited  the  new  school  twice  or  three  times  a  week ;  often  ta 
in  the  exercises  himself,  and  always  taking  a  deep  interest 
tlie  moral  and  intellectnal  progress  of  the  students.  This  is 
uer  in  which  he  was  spending  his  leisure  hours  wheu  Queen 
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and  W  frwnds  turned  thdr  attention  to  him,  m  th«  ableat  and  most 
consdentioiu  lawyei  which  thej  could  find  in  England — ^tbe  bnt 
qoalifiad  and  moat  auitabla  in  every  sense — to  defend  Her  Miyesty  from 
th«  foul  chaigei  preferred  ag;ainst  her  by  her  rojalhusband,  and,  if 
possible,  restore  her  to  her  lost  privileges  aud  dignity.  He  did  not 
hesitate  to  undertake  the  case  ;  although  he  saw  at  a  glance  the  seri- 
ous responaibility  he  should  incur  by  doing  so.  He  had  already  ren- 
dered himself  sufficiently  obnouous  to  the  court  and  nobility  by  his 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  poor ;  and  he  was  aware  that  there  were 
many  who  bad  given  him  their  support  in  his  exertions  in  &vot  of 
popular  education  who,  if  be  became  the  champion  of  Queen  Caro- 
jioe  against  the  King,  wonid  be  (breed  for  their  own  sales  to  abandon 
him.  But  his  resolution  was  fbrmed.  A  woman,  whom  be  believed 
to  have  been  wronged,  who  could  now  only  regard  herself  as  in  a  for- 
eign land,  among  strangers,  many  of  whom  were  her  enemies,  clvmed 
his  professional  protection,  and  bis  noble  and  chivalrous  nature  would 
scorn  (o  reject  her  appeal.  Hie  sequel  is  well  known.  Iliose  best 
acquainted  with  his  undaunted  boldness  and  generosity  were  sur- 
prised at  the  vehemence  and  vigor  with  which  he  attacked  all,  without 
eiceptloa — treating  sovereign  and  subject  alike — who  were  known  to 
hare  taken  any  part  against  his  unfortunate  client.  Although  we  are 
chiefly  concerned,  in  the  present  article,  with  bis  educational  labors, 
designing  no  more  than  to  glance  at  bb  efforts  in  other  directions,  we 
quote  the  following  extract  from  one  of  his  speeches  in  her  defonsci 
before  the  House  of  Lords ;  merely  premising  that  he  had  the  unpar- 
alleled boldness,  not  only  to  address  their  lordships  in  this  reproachful, 
sarcastic,  and  trenchant  manner,  but  he  designated  ti)e  King  himself  as 
"  the  ringleader  of  the  band  of  perjured  witnesses  : " — 

"  But  who,"  hs  Mkt!d,  "  are  they  Ihst  bring  thia  charge,  and  above  all  befive 
•rhom  So  they  urffe  it  7  Others  may  accnse  her — others  may  Wsme  bor  for  goinir 
abroad— others  may  tdl  tain  of  the  ciaMeqacnoe*  of  living  amoiiK  Ilaliane,  and  of 
not  snodsling nilh  )be  woniea  of  her  ounnlTy,  or  of  her  adopted  ooimtrf  ;  but  it 
is  not  your  lordehipB  Ihst  have  any  right  lo  my  so.  It  ia  not  yoo,  my  lorda,  that 
can  flinf;  this  itaTie  at  Her  MajeMy.  Yon  are  the  last  penoDi  in  the  world — yoo, 
who  now  prraume  to  judge  bcr,  are  the  laat  penons  in  the  world  n  to  cbarga 
her ;  for  von  are  the  wttneaaea  wham  ahe  murt  call  to  Tindicale  her  from  that 
charge.  Ton  are  the  last  persrmB  who  can  so  charge  her ;  for  yon,  beiuff  htr 
wilueaaea,  have  been  the  iaalignton  oF  that  only  admitted  crime.  Wbila  she  was 
here,  she  eoDrteouBlf  npened  the  doora  of  bcr  palsoe  to  the  (amillea  of  yoor  lord- 
abipa.  She  gracioualy  condrsoeDded  to  mix  herself  in  Ibe  habits  of  moat  fiunfliir 
life  with  Ibose  virtuoti*   and   diBtiugniahed   peraisia     But,   when  chaoge*  took 

£lace — when  other  vicira  opened — vben  that  power  iraa  to  be  retained  which  aba 
sd  been  made  the  inatrumont  of  gnapinfr — when  that  Inst  of  power  and  pises 
waa  to  be  conlinued  its  gratifieatioD,  to  the  Rrat  gratiftuntion  of  which  she  had  been 
made  the  TJclim — Ihcn  her  dnnra  were  opened  in  vatn  ;  then  thnt  society  of  lbs 
peereaaes  of  England  waa  wfthholdpn  from  her ;  then  aho  w«i  reduced  to  the 
alternative — hnmilinting  indeed — either  to  ackaowledge  that  yoa  had  deaerted 
her,  or  to  kave  the  country  and  have  recourae  id  other  aocitly,  inferior  to  yonra." 
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Wluttevar  mnj  bare  been  tba  faults  of  Queen  Caroline,  and  it  is 
beyond  question  that  she  wtneUuies  acted  impradenll}',  it  is  impoasi- 
Ue  to  read  any  of  Mr.  Brougfawn's  eloquent  appeals  in  ber  defence, 
vitbout  bdug  tnored  to  that  land  of  sorrowful  tendemegs  vbiob 
Homer  inspires  in  behalf  of  Argire  Hellen,  even  when  she  reproaches 
beraelf  with  guilt.* 

\AiI  <tu  iriiMyi,  ddXofMv  yytj^ig-  rs  Xivoufl'a, 

His  effi3rt8  on  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  did  not  cease  even 
with  her  life.  On  sevBral  subsequent  occ^ions  he  deliyered  noble 
oratioKS  in  vindication  of  her  honor.  In  tbie  rapid  skeloh,  we  can 
only  refer  to  an  instance  or  two.  When  she  died,  in  August,  1821, 
shortly  after  the  coronation  of  her  husband — whicb  she  was  rudely 
prevented  from  attending — most  of  the  cburcb-bells  throughout  the 
kingdom  were  tolled.  Those  of  the  diocese  of  Durham  formed  an 
exception,  whicb  attracted  general  attention.  Mr.  Williams,  editor  of 
the  "Iturham  Chnntieie"  noticed  the  omission,  and  commented  on  it 
in  no  approving  terms.  His  article  was  shown  by  the  bishop  to  one 
of  the  law  ofGcets  of  tbe  crown,  who  >nunedtat«Iy  had  the  editor 
indicted  for  libel  against  "the  clergy  rending  in  and  near  the  dty  of 
Durham."  The  proeecution  was  conducted  by  the  late  Lord  Abinger, 
then  Mr.  Scarlet,  attorney -general  for  the  Connty  Palatine ;  and 
Williams  was  defended  by  Mr.  Brougham.  The  crown  prosecutor 
informed  the  jary,  in  his  opening  address,  that  tbe  only  reason  why 
the  bells  had  not  been  tolled  at  Dnriiam  as  well  as  elsewhere  was, 
that  the  clergy  there  felt  too  deeply  to  give  public  expression  to  their 
sorrow.  This  aflbrded  Brongham  an  opportunity  of  exercising  bis 
peculiar  powers  to  the  fullest  extent ;  and  he  availed  himself  of  it 
accordingly,  as  follows,  malnng  both  the  bishop  and  clergy  quail 
beneath  his  withering  irony  and  sarcasm. 

"The  Tcoerabla  tho  olei^  of  Dnrham,  I  am  (old  now  for  the  finrl  time,  did 
neverlhelen,  in  reality,  all  the  while,  dt^ly  aympstbiie  with  ber  anlTeriagi  j'a 
the  bottom  lit  their  reverend  bevta  !  Whnisll  thertaoDraci  of  the  nxxt  iogea- 
iuBtPrDelty  bnrried  her  to  a  late  without  parallel,  if  not  (o  clamoroui  a>  othen,  they 
did  not  feel  the  loat  of  all  the  memhen  of  the  cotniniiDitj' — ibeir  grief  was,  In 
trnlh,  too  deep  fer  ancranee — mmow  clang  raiud  Ihetr  bmoms,  weighed  upon 
their  tonne*,  itified  every  mund — and  when  all  the  reat  of  manbiiid,  of  all  iiecta 
and  of  alt  Dations,  freely  gave  vent  to  their  feelitigB  of  oar  eommon  nature,  tueik 
aileDOr,  the  ooiitrait  which  thet  displayed  to  the  rest  of  their  apeoies,  prooeeded 
rnim  the  arealer  depth  of  their  afiectlDO ;  they  aaid  the  lew,  btcBHH  they  l^t  tba 
nM>re  !  Oh !  talli  of  hypocrisy  after  Ihia  1  moat  coDsummate  of  all  the  hypoeritei  1 
AEler  [aatrnotJog  your  ohnsuD  oEEcnai  advocate  to  atund  forward  with  auob  a  de- 
feoce — nich  an  cupoaition  of  your  motivea — to  dure  to  utter  the  word  hypooriay, 
and  ootnplain  nT  those  who  chatted  yoD  with  it  ]  Thia  is  indeed  te  ' — ''  — 
mon  aenae,        '  .   .i      .    i-        ..  .>      -t   ..  i  i 

t^'poorite*  tx 
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mads  ;aane]Te>~-aiid  rarely,  Tor  all  yoa  tuTe  em-  done,  or  eier  bcMi  «)ur^ 

with,  JDOF  want  enemies  miut  be  Kitiated  with  the  humilmtioa  of  thii  (l>;f,  iti 
jOEt  Moaemeiit  and  mmple  rctribatjun  !  " 

Two  years  afUr  this  Mr.  Feel  censured  Mr.  Brougliain,  in  the 
House  of  Comtnotta,  for  having  Epoken  in  public  of  a  private  letter, 
written  hj  Mr.  Saurin  to  Lord  Normaaby.  The  chai^  did  not 
amount  to  much,  since  the  letter  in  question  had  previonsly  found  its 
way  into  the  newspapers ;  but  Mr.  Broa^ham  made  it  the  occasion  of 
one  of  the  most  cutting  retorts  he  ever  gave ;  his  main  object  being, 
not  to  exculpate  himself,  for  that  was  scarcely  necessary,  but  once 
more  to  remind  the  nation  of  the  cruel  persecution  of  Queen  Caro- 
line, which  had  brought  her  to  a  premature  grave.  The  following 
passage  had  a  powerful  effect  in  reviving  public  odium  against  the 
persecutors  of  the  ill&ted  Queen  : — "I  entirely  agree  with  the  Right 
Uonorable  Gentleman  in  his  condemnatJon  of  thoee  who  have  been 
concerned  in  obtuning  the  letter,  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  it. 
Their  conduct  may  not  be  criminal  by  the  enactments  of  the  law ;  but 
it  is  morally  dishonest,  and  it  is  revolting  to  every  honorable  feeling. 
I  go  heartily  along  with  him  in  reproaching  all  such  odious  practices ; 
I  hold  with  him  that  it  is  shameful,  indecent,  abominable,  to  encour- 
age them  ;  I  consider  it  truly  detestable  to  hold  out  the  encourage- 
ment of  bribes  for  the  purpose  of  corrupting  servants,  and  indncing 
them  to  violate  their  first  duty,  and  betray  the  secrets  of  their 
master — aye,  and  of  their  mistress,  too ! — /  wy  q^  Iheir  mulrat ! — 
of  their  mistrtts  .'—and  not  onlp  to  betray  her  tecreli,  and  to  ileal  her 
papert,  and  io  purloin  herletten,  but  to  produce  them  for  the  treaeh- 
eroue,  the  foul,  the  execrable  purpose  of  lupporling  a  charge  ogatmt 
her  honor  and  her  life,  founded  on  Iht  document*  that  have  been  pil- 
fered by  her  eervanti  and  told  to  her  enemies  /  the  proofs  obtained  bj 
perfidy  suborned,  and  larceny  perpetrated  1  and  then  to  carry  on  a 
prosecution  wholly  grounded  on  matter  drawn  from  sources  so  pol- 
luted as  at  once  insulted,  disgraced,  and  degraded  the  naiion — a 
prosecution  so  foul,  so  utterly  abominable,  making  the  snn  shroud 
himself  in  darkiiess,  as  if  unwilling  to  lend  tbe  light  of  day  to  the 
perpetration  of  snch  enormous  wickedness  1  "• 

■  Ttati  proHculloo  would  itlinaat  ihow  bf  ilMlf  thu  Ihe  Rabrmukin  bid  not  eiilLnl/ 


imlvrnl  mart  oppo«itiDD  froDi  the  weaUhj  pftnoni  thui  fnxn  ftQ 
ilofilaiD  pot  icvelhcr.    Mora  IhmD  ana  blahop  ttttatd  to  diKar- 

.  <l)fa\iTj  In  En! land  who  wu  Dol  flUod  with  balf  lndj(uiiaa 
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Constantly  as  Mr.  Brougham  was  occapied,  from  1820  to  1823, 
vitfa  his  professioQal  and  parlismentarf  duties — performing  isily  a 
larger  amoant  of  iotellactual  and  physical  labor  than  any  other  man 
ia  the  United  Kingdom,  irith  the  sole  exception,  perhaps,  of  Daniel 
O'Connell,  (whom  he  resembled  muoh  in  his  powers  of  endurance,)  he 
did  not  relax  his  efforts  in  favor  of  popular  educatioa  for  a  single  week.* 
Bis  model  school  proved  highly  suocessfnl.  This  encouraged  the 
benevolent  to  establish  several  others,  in  different  parts  of  the  country ; 
so  that,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  he  had  the  gratification  to  see 
hundreds  of  children  not  only  relieved  from  destitution  and  misery  but 

■(alnst  bim  foi  hli  upoilllon  of  On  muioer  in  which  Iha  cbirilr  (Uodt  «tro  dbpoKd  of. 
Ia  (tMUt,  If  lb*  cltri7  had  wlIlcttDI  power  W  pmgiil  blm,  be  could  bm  publkhii]  Stw.  it 
ur,  arhlitp«KliM,or  punpbleu,  Id  &Tor  of  tdnatlanud  clTlltadoa.  By  ■  mere  chui|B 
of  nun**,  Ui«  unun  of  Valuln  wonid  tare  ippUtd,  In  ISZ3,  Id  PrelauuL  BDikiid.  wllb  u 

abtnjot  Oitpnm;—^  NsrupriiH  etitiUn  trottu,  or  HiUla  puwkiiec.  Never  (tlcDipt la 
IhUk,  until  Jaa  turn  denunM  permlialoD  Irou  m  mosk  or  u  oIBch.  ll  I*  ifiloii  (ood 
order  for  ■  mu  to  Ihink  lor  bliiual£  Hoow,  Plilo,  Cletro,  rirfll,  Flliiy,  Horeu,  nerer 
puMlntwd  iDf  ihlac,  boi  wkh  Ibe  uppnliUlaa  of  U»  doclan  of  (b*  BDrtenoa,  ud  lbs  Holy 
loqalillkiiL" 

Tbera  mn  mur  u  th*  prtMOl  dif,  wbn,  tboDfh  not  dcBeloDi  In  lotelUtenee  Id  other 
Kapecti,  Imevlae  liuX,  bec«»e  [bey  eojoy  mora  libcnj  tbu  their  mnccMon,  II  muM  IbUow 
llutUbuljwu  •cuul;  knows  bi&m  wbd  u«e(IUd  lbs  dark  •(•(;  wbncu,  Ibc  Inuh  li, 
that  sicn  pow  ibt  biuun  mind  1*  ool  more  (rtt,  \r  to  fm  U  nil,  *ica  In  EDitend,  or  Id  tha 
DnHcd  SulH,  Ibao  It  waa  tor  afeaamoDf  the  Greeki  aod  Ramuia.  Then  la  autSclenI  eTld«nc« 
at  Ibl*  ia  th«  BrMk  aad  Bsman  olaailca,  ai  eompvtd  wUh  warka  wriuan  Id  our  own  tlna. 
Xo  BodarD  wrilar  baa  ao  welt  accouDlad  fbi  Ihla  dUftreoca  ai  H.  OutioL  In  hia  "Aefsry 
ef  CimliiatiBH  in  /VniKie,"  ha  aaja  ;~ 

L'anlrv  aplrltaelat  I'ordn  lamporel,  U  pana^  hunalDa  at  la  aoolliLtf  bmnalD*,  a'ctalaoL 
dtialappCa  ehii  Ita  aHlciia  parallalemanl  pinto*  qu'anaamlile,  oon  «Da  dd>  latlma  eorrca- 
pondaDC«t  ™ala  ^ni  ele r«r  I'un  aur  I'auara  una  InHaenu  pionpte  at  dinctep  '  a  piaion, 
ArltfoiJa,  CI  la  plopart  dea  pbiloaopbea  aoh  da  rantiqultf  fnqoa,  aolt  phia  tard  da  I'aDLIqoltC 
(rCeo-roaaia,  ptHaiini »  jiteiiH  Jitn-M  on  k  pau  prta.    L'Blal.la  ploliquD,  o'lnlenaoilRit 

tlcnr  tDOr,  aa  nllalant  aian  pea  da  poilikgnt.  alDqaUiIalaDt  aaanpau  d'  aitrear  anr  ti 
aocieu  an  milieu  da  liquella  llB>lTaltnl,BDa  bifluaoea  Inmedlaie  >idtelil*e;  Mm  douie  lla 
acH^aleDt  calla  Influtoca  iDdiracIc,  alokfu6a,  qol  appartienl  k  loule  granda  prnatia 
tniinalDa  Jal<a  anmihen  deaboininea{  mala  l'aGlloD,riiillllCDeB  dhrteleda  la  peDa<!e  aur  Is 
&lia  cneilema,  d*  riniaHlfanea  pun,  aur  la  a«iei6,  la*  phlloloaopbea  aocltDa  a';  pniaDd- 

ftfn^raL  Lt  caract^e  domlniDatil,  eo  un  mol,  du  deTaloppament  iiMelieclkial  dana  i'an- 
ttqulta  a'a«f  la  liMrU  dt  la  pcnate  Bt  aon  dinnitrtMwaHtKt  pratiqut ;  t'tat  Hit  rfmtofipmunx 
awtntieUemfnxrationti^teitntif/fUt.  ATCclatrlampba  do  chrljtJaniaDU  daua  k  moodaro- 
DulD  Ia  uncltn  du  dtreliippcDirnLliilellacIual  chaof e> ;  uqultlallprllaaaphladeviotnlif- 
laa ;  la  phllonphia  alia  i*  agaibUHiml  dt  pTw  «•  plw ;  ta  rtl\t\oa  iDTabtl  I'lDlrlllimce,  la 
kuma  da  la  pesata  fut  eaaaDtlallamaDI  rellclenaa,  EUe  preiandildealonlibaaiKaiipplaadB 
paandr  anr  lea  adUrta  huDulDia ;  la  bat  da  k  panaCa  dana  >a  rali(iaD  aal  aaaeDtiaUemenl 
praHqoa;  atlaa^lralfoaternar l<aU)diT<dua.aoutaiilntDlelaaoel«(."  Tnueil.p.as. 
■  II  ta  aald  that, "  od  ooa  otraalap,  after  bcTinc  pracUead  all  daj  aa  a  barriattr,  ba  wau  U> 
Oh  Raan  of  Cammaaa,  whim  ha  na  eocafad  iB  aolin  dtbala  threofb  lbs  niibt,(lll 
(hraa  o'clock  In  lb«  moralnl ;  he  than  ratnniad  hame  j  wnla  an  artida  for  lbs  Etllohnrfh 
Review  ;  apaBIlhi  nail  dajr  la  eoDn,  praatleliif  law,  and  the  euocaadlot  alfhl  InlhaHooao 
•r  Csmmona  ;  ratnmad  to  hla  k«l(lncB  at  Ihrea  o  cloak  in  Iba  uorDlsf.  and  '  rtilrad,  almplj 
baeanae  he  had  DMhlnf  aba  id  do,'  »  Alihnugfa  Itiara  La  doubtleaa  aoi 
H  mVU  baTa  been  added  that  Ihere  vaa  acarealr  a  day  of  hla  Ijla  bu 

BeTer  wlthoul  one  or  mora  at  Iha  prtnclpat  Oraak  and  I^lD  poaUi 
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plaoed  in  a  position  to  aecure  them  a  respecUble  maiotenance  in  Um 
future ;  for  a  large  proportion  of  them  received  their  food  and  clotli- 
ing,  aa  well  aa  their  education,  at  the  model  achool. 

In  1623  Mr.  Brougham  aided  in  founding  the  London  Uechanics' 
Inadtudon.  To  Dr.  Birkbeck  is  due  the  credit  of  haTing  first  sng- 
geated  the  Talna  of  snch  an  e«tabIiahiDent  to  the  mechauics  of  the 
metropolis ;  although  it  maj  be  doubted  whether  he  oould  ever  hare 
succeeded  in  canying  his  plans  into  practicey  bad  he  not  received  the 
powerful  oo-operatjon  of  Mr.  !&ougham  and  his  friends.  The  Insti- 
tute soon  became  popalar,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  promcial 
dties  and  towns.  A  similar  institution  was  estAblished  in  Ifewcastle- 
npon-Tyne  almost  immediately.  This  had  scarcely  been  inat^raled, 
when  the  people  of  the  small  town  of  Eendal  founded  another.  The 
Instilutions  of  Carlisle,  Harrick,  Haddington,  Alnwick,  Mandieeter, 
and  Leeds,  followed  in  rapid  inccessitm,  until  there  was  scarcely  a 
town  of  any  importance  in  the  kingdom,  that  could  not  boast  a 
Mechanics'  Institution,  before  1840.* 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Brougham  oonljnaed  his  labors  in  the  cause 
of  educatjon,  taking  an  acUve  part,  at  the  same  time,  in  erery  import* 
ant  philanthropic  and  liberal  movement  of  the  day.  He  did  more, 
in  1824,  to  disgust  England  with  slavery,  than  had  been  done  for 
seven  years  previously.  The  case  of  the  Rev.  John  Smith,  miasiMiary 
in  Demerara,  who  bad  just  died  in  a  Demerara  prison,  while  under 
sentence  of  death,  on  the  charge  of  exciting  the  slaves  to  revolt, 
afforded  him  abundant  materials.  His  two  speeches,  delivered  in 
June,  1834,  on  this  cane,  startled  all  Europe,  by  the  terrible  revels- 
tions  which  they  made  in  regard  to  the  British  system  of  colonial 
slavery.  Nor  did  he  allow  this  occasion  to  pass,  without  making  it 
subservient,  as  Ear  as  posaible,  to  the  cause  which  he  had  most  at 
heart.  It  was  proved  that  the  planters  did  all  in  thdr  power  to  pre- 
vent their  slaves  from  receiving  any  instruction,  and  that  they  were 
but  too  successful.  It  appeared,  upon  the  other  hand,  that  the  mis- 
sionaries had  taught  some  of  the  free  negroes  to  read  and  write. 
The  comparative  results  need  hardly  be  stated. 

In  182S  he  published  his  "Praetifal  Oburvalioiu  tm  the  Sdueatitm 


WxAulu'  ImiUtmtimt  in  Enfknil,  t«m  Ite  «■ 
■Ubiidicd  in  Laodna,  ta  UK.  irilh  IhmHin 
±m  uma  of  "SMto^  &i  Um  mthnoMaa  at 


BocMr"  Ib    178S 

iHInmbrDr.  A>d*nDa,latktIndg(p«pl*udinebuiicicf  flkwmr  la  ITSS.  mnd  bf  Di.  Bjrt- 
beek  in  ine-Uit  BdiBbDrfh  Behoiri  of  AiU  in  HSl,  tb*  Gli^ow  UslAila'  LMiIbM.  Uit  Uttrr- 
pnil  Appnnlien' Libnrr.  ind  tiM  LamlDa  HirhDilIn' iDniluIioa  in  1893.  dairg  ta  Ibl  YoiUiir* 
t'Dlnn,  ud  Uh  Union  wiih  tba  Lonitwi  aocistv  or  Aru,  »ill  rorm  tbe  igbjrri  of  ■  KpanU  ini- 
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P^  tke  PtopU,  addretsed  to  Ike  Working  Clatset  and  their  E 
er>"  The  valuable  pamphlet  beariDg  this  title  was  dedicated 
Birlcbeck,  and  it  was  almost  univeraall;  read ;  twenty  large  edit 
it  having  been  required  in  the  course  of  the  jear.  This  pamp 
though  adapted  to  the  times,  contains  some  paseages,  which  will 
be  interesting  to  the  friend  of  popular  education.*  Speakingof  se 
tion,  he  says  : — "It  is,  no  doubt,  manifest  that  the  people  thei 
most  be  the  great  agents  in  accomplishing  the  work  of  tlieir  c 
struction.  Unless  they  deeply  feel  the  usefulness  of  knowledj 
resolve  Co  make  some  sacrifices  for  the  acquisition  of  it,  there 
no  reasonable  prospect  of  this  grand  object  being  attained.  C 
equally  clear  that,  to  wait  until  the  whole  people  with  one  aoco 
the  determioatton  to  labor  in  this  good  work,  would  be  endU 
portion  of  the  community  may  be  sensible  of  its  advantngi 
willing  at  any  fair  price  to  seek  them,  long  before  the  same  li 
feeling  becomes  universal ;  and  their  successful  efibrta  to  bettt 
intellectual  condiUon  can  not  fail  to  spread  more  widely  the 
learning,  and  the  disrelish  for  sensual  and  vulgar  gratification.  ' 
some  linea  of  employment,  there  is  a  peculiar  difBcuIty  in  findir 
for  acquiring  knowledge  ;  as  in  those  which  require  severe  la 
though  less  severe,  yet  in  the  open  air ;  for  here  the  tends 
sleep  immediately  after  it  ceas«e,  and  the  greater  portion  of  si 
quired,  oppose  very  serious  obstacles  to  instruction  ;  on  the  othe 
those  occupations  are  less  unfavorable  to  reflection,  and  have  a 
erable  tendency  to  enlarge  the  mind." 

On  the  subject  of  encouraging  education  he  remarks : — 
"  The  lint  method,  then,  which  spggeats  itcelf  for  promoting  knowledg 
the  poor,  is  the  eaoouragement  of  oheup  pablicitionB  ;  and  in  do  conalr 
more  woDted  than  in  Great  Britaia,  whi^re,  with  all  our  eipertnne  in  i 
tnree,  we  hsie  never  sueoeeded  in  printing  books  at  to  little  as  double  1 
requirH  by  our  neighbors  on  the  Continent.  A  goivn,  tvhieh  any  wh 
wonld  cost  half  s  guinea,  may  be  made  In  thii  connlry  for  half  a  orowi 
volnme,  folly  sa  well  or  better  printed,  and  on  paper  which,  if  not  aa  line 
Roe  enough,  and  br  more  ogrcrable  to  thu  oy«3,  thus  could  be  bought  in 
Sot  haif  a  guinea,  coets  only  bli  frannH,  or  Ichh  than  five  ■billlngfl,  at  Fnrii 
high  price  of  labor,  in  a  trade  whert  so  little  can  be  done  or  at  least 
done  by  machinery,  la  one  of  the  cauBes  of  this  dlftiirence.  But  the  d 
upon  paper  is  another;  and  the  deterniinatioD  to  print  upon  paper  of  t 
priv«  i.1  a  third  ;  and  the  avereion  to  crowd  the  page  ii  a  fourth." 

He  thiuliB  "  It  ia  not  neceaaary  that  all  who  are  laoght,  or  even  atiy  la 
portion,  shoold  go  beyond  the  rudiments  j  but  whoever  feela  within  hlnuelf 

aaoTllicir  ApprtaUcM,  utd  lallw  daralopmsiit  orUia  "hjaaam"  HDd  tbc  ipUm  oT 
I^tuw." 

t  Book!  Mill coDtInn* TaMlj  duierla  Eoglaodi  fur  Itaa  rannB  DieDUoDHl ibovi 

ihs  CaDiincnt;  (inHnitta  EofEiih  bookt  unmucli  ctmprt  sow  ihu  whau  ilu' 

rin*  "  were  Urn  publlalied.    asunllr  •paklD(,lh<  Tolunetbu  coMa  a  dollar  It 

couldbtEolap  la  jBM  ai  food  iljla  Id  France  Jar  hilf  a  dolIWi  UKUnGUDMiOf  Ibl 
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ODil  an  apiiiude  In  proceed  rnrtlm.  will  jirem  frnvud ;  and  the  cIwmm  of  di«- 
covery,  bolh  in  iLe  arts  and  acwDce  itielf,  will  be  ihiit  iudt;fiDile]y  maltijdiDL 
indued  iboK  d'lBCuYcrln  iniincdiBlely  connec^Led  with  ciperimirat  and  tdBtrviIJui 
■re  moat  likely  to  be  made  by  men  whoie  Uvea,  bpief;  apeot  in  ibe  BildM  of 
nit-i.'liani(«l  api.miOTi*.  aru  itthe  eaine  time  JDatructtd  in  ibe  general  princlplea 
Upun  which  iht-ee  depend,  and  trained  betimts  to  liablti  uf  rocauUtion.  lie  who 
aliall  prepare  a  Ircatiae  Binply  and  oonoieely,  tmfbldlDg  the  doctrrnee  of  Algebra, 
Gsonietry,  and  Mecluniea,  and  aildiog  eumplea  aaloDlated  lo  atrike  ibe  inugiua- 
tiun,  of  llirir  oonneclion  with  other  brsncbea  of  knowledge,  and  with  tlie  arts  oT 
summon  life,  may  fairly  olaJm  a  large  share  in  that  rich  hanert  of  diacorery  ami 
inveulion  which  miut  be  reaped  by  the  Ibouasnd*  of  ingenioua  and  aotiTS  men, 
tbua  enabled  to  bead  tbeir  facultie*  toward  objecta  at  once  uaeful  aitd  auhlime," 

III  recommending  cheap  publicaliona  as  a  means  of  encouraging 
tlie  improvemenl  of  the  working  claases,  Ur.  Brougham  observes  : — 

''  That  the  demand  Ibr  hooka,  cheap  aa  well  aa  dear,  mnat  tend  h>  piodoce  thcra, 
1)1  one  deoiea ;  bat  then  it  i*  eqoally  certain  that  the  pnUicMioD  (^  cheap  booki 
iii<;rensf  a  the  number  of  readera  among  the  poor,  and  one  can  hardly  conceiTe  a 
gieater  benefit  than  thoee  would  confer  who  thould  make  a  judiuiuoa  aereetieo 
fMm  nnr  beat  aathon  upon  ethica,  po)it>ca,  and  hittory,  and  promole  cheap  edi- 
tii'ns  of  them  in  uumben,  wilbont  waiting  until  the  demand  waa  anch  aa  to  make 
the  sale  ■  mattt^r  of  perfect  certainly.  Lord  Jchn  KiukII,  in  hia  excellent  and 
instruclire  apeeeh  on  Parliamentary  Relbim,  delirered  in  ISSS,  staled  that 'an 
petabtiabmeDt  waa  commenced,  a  few  yeara  ago,  by  a  number  of  iudiridoala.  with  a 
espitjil  of  not  leea  than  a  million,  for  ihe  pnrpoee  of  printing  standard  worka  al  a 
elii'up  rate ; '  and  he  added  that  it  had  been  '  very  much  che<Aed  in  ita  operation 
bif  Dae  a/  tliBte  acta  fur  tht  luppnttian  of  kmoUdgt,  which  were  puaed  in 
ItllU,  although  one  of  iU  rulta  waa  not  to  eUIow  the  vendera  of  ita  worka  to  lell 
any  book  on  the  political  coDlroverucs  of  the  day.'  The  only  part  of  thia  (dan 
which  appeara  at  all  objectionable,  ia  the  reatriotion  opoo  politica.  Why  ahotild  net 
poliiicul,  aa  well  as  all  other  works,  be  published  in  a  cheap  form,  and  in  nam- 
ben  !  That  history,  the  nature  of  the  oonstjtatiou,  the  doctrinea  of  political  eeoQ- 
omy  may  safely  be  diaaemtnated  in  thia  atinpe,  no  man  nowadaya  will  be  hardy 
cn<>U2:li  to  deny.  Popular  tracts,  indeed,  on  the  latter  aubject,  ought  to  be  much 
more  eilenaively  circulated,  for  the  good  of  the  working  elanesaa  well  aa  of  Iheir 
aupiriors.  The  inlereets  of  both  are  deeply  cmcemed  in  aoonder  viewa  bein^ 
tuuftlil  them  ;  1  can  hardly  imagine,  Ibr  example,  a  greater  Derrice  being  rendered 
til  llic  men,  than  eiponndiug  to  them  the  true  prtnciplee  and  mutual  reUtiona  of 
p-ipuLition  and  wages  ;  and  both  Lbey  and  their  maaten  will  assuredly  experience 
the  etlecli  of  (he  prevailing  ignoranoe  upon  each  qneatiooa,  aa  soon  aa  any  inter- 
ruption shall  happen  in  the  commercial  proaperity  of  the  conntry.  *  *  To  allow, 
•ir  rather  to  induce,  the  people  to  take  part  in  thoae  discuiaiDna,  ia  tberelbre  not 
merely  nate,  but  must  wholesome  for  the  community,  and  yet  asne  point*  eennecfeif 
vilh  them  an  rather  of  learm  ran(en(toa  in  (Ae  prraent  liinea ;  but  these  may 
b '  freely  handled,  it  aeema,  with  aalely ;  indeed,  nnlen  they  are  ao  handled,  a    ' 


iniunily  tbal  the  true  principW  of  the 


civil,  should  be  well  understood  by  every  man  who  lives  nnder  it.  The  great 
interceta  of  civil  and  religioaB  liberty  are  mightily  promoted  liy  auch  wholesome 
iiiMTuclion ;  but  the  good  order  of  eoeiely  gaina  lo  the  full  aa  much  by  it.  The 
poaei  of  the  country  and  the  atubilityof  tho  government  oodM  not  be  more  cflect- 
oally  secured  than  t^  the  universal  difluaion  of  thia  kind  of  knowledge." 

We  conclude  our  extracts  from  the  "Obtervalitm$''  vith  the  fol- 
lowing excellent  suggestions : — 

"  To  the  upper  claasea  of  sodety,  then,  T  would  say,  that  Ibe  question  no  loi^ 
er  is,  whether  or  not  the  people  shall  be  inatrooled — tK  that  hsa  been  delennined 
Inni;;  ago,  and  the  deciEion  is  irreversible — but  whether  they  shall  be  w  "       '" 

. — 1..    L.in.t J .1. ^hly  as  their  circumatanoea  permit 

Id  of  the  bulk  of  the  oommunin  becoming 
Well-educated,  and  even  wdf-i 
most  elevated  aoienoes,  th^  aaaoredlj  niay  be«oine ;  and  the  wccat 


ighl,  half-informed  or  aa  thonmshlj  aa  Ihe4r  circumatanoea  permit  and  tbeh' 

~'~  Teqnire.    Let  no  ime  be  aftaid  nf  the  bulk  of  the  oommunin  becoming  too 

iliahed  Ibr  their  auperiora.    Well-educated,  and  even  wdf-veraed,  in  the 
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that  can  fuHov  to  tfa^ir  mp«riot*  will  be,  thBtjIod^Mrre  being  sallei)  their  htllert, 
they  too  iniBt  devote  thenuplTea  mora  to  the  pnnnit  of  solid  and  netted  li'Srninfc ; 
the  present  pnblio  aeminarics  mait  be  enlarged  ;  and  nxne  of  Ihi  greattr  cilien 
of  the  Kingdom,  eficiallg  Iha  mtlrapaiit,  niu(t  nai  te  ktpl  dtttUuit  b/  the 
regalar  miant  leilAui  thtmttlBti  of  Kientific  tducation." 

la  the  foregoing  passage,  Mr.  Brougbam  not  only  anticipatecl  the 
inevitable  result  of  calling  public  attention  to  the  deficiency  in  the 
means  of  scientific  and  artistic  training  in  ibe  great  centers  of  trade 
and  manufficturen,  nod  nhich  the  World's  Exhibition  in  1851  exposed 
in  danaaging  contrnat  with  almost  every  other  European  nation — 
but  foreshftdowed  bis  own  determination  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
should  no  longer  monopolize  the  learning  of  England.  So  early  as 
1815,  he  contemplated  eetablishing  a  university  in  London,  with  tbe 
aid  of  his  friends,  which  would  be  free  from  the  vexatious  religious 
teste  which  virtually  excluded  from  the  bonon  and  advantages  of  tbe 
other  principal  English  universilies  all  who  had  conscientious  scruples 
about  subscribing  to  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  Established  Church ; 
that  is,  tbe  members  of  all  other  religious  denominations.  But  the 
public  mind  was  no  more  prepared  for  such  an  undertaking  than  it 
was  for  a  general  systera  of  popular  education. 

This  Mr.  Brougham  understood,  and  be  resolved  to  "  bida  his 
time  "  accordingly.  In  tbe  ten  yeare  which  had  now  elapsed  a  great 
change  for  tbe  better  bad  taken  place  in  tbe  public  mind.  Although 
the  London  Mechanics'  Institute  bad  yet  been  only  a  year  in  opera- 
tion, it  had  a  powerful  effect,  not  only  in  creating  a  thirst  for  the 
higher  branches  of  knowledge  among  tbe  young  men  of  the  metrop- 
olis, but  also  in  convincing  the  wealthy  citizens  that  it  was  their 
interest  U>  have  a  local  instituljon  which,  while  it  would  afford  as 
good  facilities  for  securing  a  liberal  education  as  either  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  would,  unlike  those  institutions,  enable  all  to  enter  it  on 
equal  terms,  independently  of  creed  or  profession.  This  was  an  im- 
portant step  in  the  right  direction,  and  Mr.  Brougham  resolved  to 
make  tbe  most  of  it 

The  same  year  that  Mr.  Brougham  published  his  "Practical  Obaerva- 
tioru  "  he  was  invited  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of 
Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow  University.  He  bad  no  less  distinguished 
an  opponent  on  this  occasion  than  Sir  Walter  Scott  The  author  of 
"  Waverly  "  was,  however,  defeated ;  Sir  James  Mackinlosb,  the  retir- 
ing Lord  Rector,  having  given  the  casting  vote  in  favor  of  tbe  cham- 
pion of  popular  education.  In  the  Discourse,  which  he  pronounced 
on  the  occasion  of  his  inauguration,  be  availed  himself  of  tbe  oppor- 
tunity not  only  to  advocate  all  liberal  study  on  the  part  of  the  young 
men  of  that  univereity,  and  especially  of  the  art  of  oratory,  but 
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to  assail  tlie  clsmors  of  bigotry  at  tbe  spread  of  sdence  and 
free  inquiry.  "To  those  nbo  feel  alarmed,  as  statesmen  ani] 
friends,  of  existing  establish menta,  I  woald  addreas  a  few  words  of 
comfort.  Real  knowledge  never  promoted  either  turbulence  or  unbe- 
lief; but  iU  progress  is  the  forerunner  of  liberality  and  enlightened 
toleration.  Whoso  dreads  these,  let  bim  tremble ;  for  he  may  be 
well  assured  that  their  day  is  at  length  c<»ne,  and  must  put  to  sudden 
flight  the  evil  spirits  of  tyranny  and  persecution,  which  haunted  the 
long  night  now  gone  down  the  sky.  Aa  men  will  no  longer  suffer 
themselves  to  be  led  blindfold  in  ignorance,  so  will  they  no  more  yield  to 
the  vile  principle  of  judging  and  treating  their  fellow-crealnres,  notac- 
cording  to  the  intrinsic  merit  of  their  actions,  but  according  to  the  ac- 
cidental and  iuToluQtary  coincidence  of  their  opinions.  The  great 
truth  has  fully  gone  forth  to  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  tbat  man  sball 

NO  MORE    REKDER  ACCOUKT  TO  MAK    FOR  HIS  BELIEF,  OVER  WHICH    BE 


KO  CONTROL. 

In  tlio  whole  range  of  English  literature,  there  is  scarcely  a  passage 
more  deseniug  of  the  student's  attention  than  the  following  extract 
from  the  same  discourse. 

"  It  is  sn  cilrcnicly  eoniiiioa  error  among  ycmag  persaaB,  impati^iii  of  sradrm- 
ical  diicipline,  to  (Dm  fram  tbe  painful  iludy  of  aooieDt,  sod  pariicnlarly  of  Atlic 
ComputilioD,  and  Hltoe  themBclves  vrilh  works  rendered  ewy  by  the  bniilisrily  a! 
Iheir  own  tongue.  They  plausibly  ooateDd  (hBl,  as  a  powerful  or  oaptivtilng  dic- 
tiiin,  In  a  pore  EnRtish  style,  i«.  after  all,  the  attsinmeDt  they  are  in  aearoh  of.  ihs 
Btady  lit  the  beat  English  Diudcis  afliirda  Ibe  Bhurtest  road  to  this  poiot ;  and,  rrrn 
admitting  the  aneitiit  eialpplcs  to  hnve  been  the  great  fouulsins  fr<m  wfaiob  all 
eloqaenCG  ia  drawn,  they  would  rstber  profit,  as  it  were,  by  tbe  clnBatoal  labors  of 
Iheir  English  pptdeceasora,  than  (ml  oyer  the  sains  path  Iheinseives.  In  a  word, 
ihi-y  would  tn.'al  the  perishable  results  of  those  laborers  as  the  standard,  and  gtva 
lliemselvea  no  Care  about  tbe  imniorlal  originals,  lliis  srminicnt,  the  thin  cover- 
ing which  indolence  weares  for  herself,  would  speedily  sink  oil  the  fine  an*  into 
barn-nni'SB  and  insignilieunee.  Why,  aooording  to  cuch  r<a«itiers,  aboald  a 
sculptor  or  pointer  encounter  the  tail  of  a  jonmey  lo  Athens  or  to  Rnmet  Far 
letter  work  at  home,  and  profit  by  the  labor  of  tlioae  who  have  ri'sorled  to  the 
Vatican  and  the  Parthenon,  and  fuunded  an  English  school  adapted  to  (he  lasles 
of  oar  own  country.  Ba  yon  assured  thnt  the  works  of  (ho  EagVish  chisel  All 
Dot  more  short  of  the  wonders  of  the  Aeropolis,  than  the  bal  produtlicos  of 
mo.1ern  pens  Eill  short  of  the  eh.isle.  tinislied,  ucrvous,  and  orerwhilmiDg  conipo- 
siLons  of  Ihem  thol '  rewillen  fulmined  over  Greece.'  " 

The  peroration  which  fnilows  is  a  fine  spedmen  of  his  own  vigo^ 

ous  oratory  and  generous  sontimenta. 

"  Let  me  therefore  Fndolge  in  (he  hope,  that,  among  (he  illastrioas  youths  whom 
this  ancient  kiojcdnm,  famed  alike  for  its  nobility  and  ita  tcarolDg,  has  pmdtKcd, 
(o  continue  her  fsme  through  after  ages,  possibly  among  those  I  now  address,  there 
may  be  loond  some  one — I  ask  no  mure — willing  to  give  a  bright  example  to  other 
nations  in  ■  path  yet  untrodden,  by  taking  tha  lead  oT  hia  felkiw-oitiTem,  not  in 
friToluus  lunnsements,  dot  in  the  degrading  pursuits  of  the  ambitioas  Tulgar — but 
In  (he  truly  noble  task  of  enlightening  the  mass  uf  bis  countrymen,  and  of  K-STing 
his  oH-n  nsme  no  longer  encircli'd,  as  heretofore,  with  barbiiric  splendor,  or  at- 
tichi-d  to  pourlly  g^wiriws,  but  illualrated  by  tbe  honors  mnsi  wopihy  of  nnr  ra- 
tluual  nitun — ouup\'d  with  the  d.H'tisiun  uf  knowledgv — and  gratefully  piuDUDuecil 
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Aroagh  s1t  tgea,  by  millioiu  whom  his  wise  bDnefiocniio  baa  mcuid  froin  igon- 
ruHM  aDd  viae.  To  him  I  will  my, '  Homiaes  ad  Deui  nulla  re  propiui  accednut 
ijuaoi  BaluUin  hominibUB  dando;  nibil  habjt  nee  furl  ana  tu  a  miiju!  qaani  ut  poesis, 
Dec  nature  toa  meliw  gnsni  Dt  velli  wrvars  quamplarlnios.'  Th'a  ii  the  true  marlt 
for  the  aim  u(  all  who  either  priie  Ibe  enjoyment  or  pure  1uppineu,or  acta  right 
Tulae  upon  a  bigh  and  DDBUllied  reDowo.  And  if  the  bcneriotura  at  niADkind, 
when  the;  rest  from  their  piona  1a1»ra,  ahall  be  permitin]  to  enjoy  horenner,  a*  on 
appropriate  reward  of  their  virtue,  the  pririli'ga  of  looking  down  npoQ  the  blun- 
ings  with  wliich  their  toils  and  auSeringa  bavo  olothed  the  loene  of  their  former 
exiateiMO ;  do  not  vainly  imagine  that,  in  a  state  of  eialted  purity  and  wiadont, 
tba  foDDdurs  of  mighty  dyuaBties,  the  Gonqnerore  of  new  empires,  or  the  mare 
vulgar  crowd  of  evil-ducra,  who  bare  aaorifiood  to  their  own  aggrandizemient  the 
gnoj  of  their  fel!ow-ereBtore«,  will  be  gratified  by  oontemplating  the  monnmenia 
of  th<?ir  ingiorioDB  fame  I  Theirs  will  be  the  delight — thein  the  trinmph — whu 
oan  trace  Iha  remote  elTi'Cta  of  their  enlightened  bcnerolenee  in  the  improved  enn- 
ditioD  of  their  apecioa,  and  exalt  in  the  refleolioD,  that  the  prodigious  change  they 
oow  anrvey,  with  eyes  that  age  and  sorrow  oan  make  dim  no  more — of  linowl- 
edge  become  power — virtue  ihjiring  in  the  domiaioa- — auprratition  trampled  undi-r 
foot — tyranny  driven  from  the  world — are  the  fruits,  preeions  thongh  costly,  and 
though  lale  reaped,  yet  long-endoring,  of  all  the  hardahipa  and  all  the  hazards  lUey 
eooouulered  here  below  1'' 

The  time  had  come  now  (182S)  for  the  London  Uoiversity  ;  accord- 
ingly Mr.  Brougham  lost  not  a  day  ia  prepariag  and  iotroducing  a 
bill  for  its  iucorpo ration.  The  opposition  which  hiraself  and  his  frieuds 
haj  to  encounter  in  their  new  project  was  very  great  But  he  was 
not  to  be  discouraged  by  any  obstacles  which  seemed  at  all  sarmouot- 
sble.  Ue  thus  expressed  his  resolute  and  sanguine  purpose  in  an 
article  on  the  subject  id  the  ^Mdiiiburgh  Revitw  "  for  Feb.,  1826. 

"  We  would  not  be  loo  sanguine.  Bat  there  are  signs  of  these  limes  and  princi- 
ples of  hnman  nalnre,  to  which  we  trust  aa  Srmly  as  ever  any  ancient  astrologer 
trusted  to  the  rules  o!  his  adenoe.  Jludging  from  theae,  we  will  venture  to  coat 
the  borosoope  of  the  in&nt  institution.  Wa  predial,  that  the  clamor  by  which 
It  hat  been  assailed  will  die  away— that  it  is  destined  to  a  long,  a  glorioua.  nod  a 
beneficent  eiistence — that,  while  the  spirit  of  ita  aygtem  remains  unchanged,  the 
detaita  will  vary  with  the  varying  neccoBities  aud  facililiea  of  every  age~--tbat  it 
will  be  the  model  of  many  future  establish menla — that  even  those  haughty  founda- 
tions which  now  treat  it  with  contempt,  will  in  some  degree  feel  its  salutary  inSn- 
onoe— and  that  the  approbation  of  a  great  people,  to  whosa  wiadom,  energy,  and 
virtue,  ita  eiertJooa  will  have  largely  contributed,  will  confer  on  it  a  dignity  mora 
imposing  than  any  which  it  could  derive  from  the  most  lucrative  patroooge,  or  the 

"  For  UB,  our  part  has  been  deliberately  ohcMn,  and  shall  he  manrnlly  anstained. 
TVo  eulcrtnin  a  firm  oonvlctiun  (hat  the  principles  of  liberty,  as  In  government  am) 
trade,  so  also  in  education,  arc  all -important  to  the  happiness  of  mankind.  To 
the  triumph  of  those  principles  we  look  forward,  not,  we  trutt,  with  a  tanatJcal 
confidence,  but  assuredly  with  a  cheerful  and  stpadfaat  bo^w.  Their  nature  mar 
be  misonderatood.  Their  proscriaa  may  bo  retarded.  They  may  be  maligned, 
derided,  nay,  at  times  exploded,  and  apparently  forgotten.  Bui  we  do,  in  our 
•DUb,  believe  that  they  are  strong  with  the  strength,  and  quick  with  the  vllnlity  of 
trnth  ;  that  when  they  fail,  it  is  to  rebound  ;  thai  when  tbey  recede,  it  b  to  spring 
forward  with  greater  elaatioily ;  that  when  Ihey  seem  to  perisli,  there  are  the  seeds 
of  renovation  in  their  very  decay — and  that  their  inSuenos  will  continue  to  bless 
distant  generations,  when  infamy  itself  ihall  have  ceased  lo  reecue  from  oblivion 
the  aria  and  the  namea  of  those  who  have  opposed  tliem,  the  dupe,  the  dissembler, 
the  bigot,  the  hireling — the  buffooa  and  die  surcssm,  the  liar  and  the  lie." 

Though  bis  new  scheme  was  attacked  by  all  the  bigots  and 
Tories  in  both  houses,  be  continued  to  urge  the  claims  of  those  whom 
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Oxford  anil  Cambriiige  would  oatrncize,  until  his  efforts  were  croimed 
with  complete  succeaa.  No  wonder  thnt  ho  now  began  to  attract  the 
RtUnlion  of  all  Europe ;  for  certftin  it  is  that  no  other  indiriduRt  had 
accomplished  more  for  tho  causa  of  dviliaation  since  1816.  Other 
men  huve  become  famous  in  devoting  their  energies  to  one  object. 
But  Mr.  IJrougham  never  confined  himself  to  any  single  movement, 
liowever  liberal,  great,  and  good  in  itself;  but,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  was  ever  ready  to  aid  tlie  cause  of  liberty  and  right,  no 
iimttcr  in  what  form  it  came  before  him.  While  makiog  war  on  the 
mal-prticticeB  of  the  two  great  universities  of  England  ;  dragging  their 
misdeeds  before  the  public  ;  exdting  the  acorn  of  Europe  against  their 
bigotry ;  establishing  model  schools  and  mechanics'  institutions;  plead- 
ing the  cause  of  the  negro  slave ;  delivering  a  speech  to-day  in  behalf 
of  the  tortured  Hindoo,  and  to-morrow  on  behalf  of  the  British  soldier, 
condemned  to  be  lashed  like  a  dog  for  M»ne  slight  violation  of  the  army 
regulations ;  he  found  leisure  at  the  same  time  to  denounce  the  oppress- 
ors of  Ireland ;  to  expose  the  monstrous  iniquity  of  the  Irish  state 
church  ;  to  proclaim  to  the  civilized  world  how  Irish  law  was  bought 
and  sold  as  an  article  of  merchandise  under  the  connivance,  if  not 
with  the  actual  consent,  of  English  officials  ;  to  aid  Daniel  O'Connell, 
with  some  of  his  noblest  orations  in  fiivor  of  Catholic  emancipation  ; 
and  to  write  splendid  essays  for  almost  every  number  of  the  "Edin- 
burgh RtvieiB," 

One  would  think  that  all  this  would  be  sufficient  to  engross  the  time 
of  any  individual,  however  great  his  intellectual  and  physical  resources. 
Slill  Mr,  Brougham  had  leisure.  He  found  it  somehow  or  other,  at 
least  sufficient  of  it  to  enable  him  to  be  chiefly  instrumental  in  found- 
ing, in  1827,  the  Society  fur  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  becom- 
ing chairman  of  its  managing  committee,  and  delivering  nn  inaugural 
discourse  on  "  The  ObjecU,  Pleasures,  aud  Advantages  of  Sdence," 
which  formed  its  first  publication. 

In  this  Discourse,  after  dividing  the  whole  of  human  knowledge 
into  grand  classes,  with  many  illustrations  of  the  uses  of  each,  he 
closes  with  an  eloquent  exposition  of  the  advantages  and  pleasures 
to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  these  sublime  and  interesting  stnen- 
ces.  -  The  following  passages  will  illustrate  his  manner  of  treating 
these  topi.'s ; — 

"  Reflpcl  liow  many  p.irtB  oT  the  reodiirg,  ctcd  of  persons  i^omnl  of  all  sci- 
fncei,  refer  to  mnKers  wholly  unoooneoted  wilh  sny  inteifst  or  advantage  to  ba 
derived  froia  lliekDowled^na|uired.  Every  oas  !■  Binu*ed  with  reading  ■  Mory : 
a  romance  may  plesee  same,  Bod  a  fuirj  tale  may  enlcHaln  other« ;  but  no  benefit 
beyond  the  nmuiiement  is  derived  from  thia  louree  ;  the  iniHKinntion  is  ((ralified ; 
anil  WB  wFllinaly  spend  n  cod  denl  of  time,  and  n  little  money,  in  this  eratifiea- 
lion,  rather  thun  rent  &(\\t  futlgue,  or  in  any  other  bodily  indnlgeuce.     *    *    It 
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may  be  better  to  read  theae  than  to  ait  yawDiDg  sad  idle — mach  better  tlian  to  alt 
drinking  or  ^raiog,  which,  when  carried  to  the  least  exoea,  are  nTniLi  td  Itiem- 
•elve^  and  the  fniilfal  parenia  of  many  piore.  But  Ihia  ia  nearly  ai  mnoh  a*  can 
be  taid  for  anah  Tain  and  unprofitable  reading.  If  it  be  a  pleaiure  to  gratify 
eoritiKty,  to  know  what  ws  are  igaorant  oT,  to  huve  our  feeling;!  of  vender  enlled 
forth,  bov  pare  a  ddighl  of  this  very  kind  doea  natural  icieDCa  hold  oat  lu  tta 
Radanla  T  Reoidlect  lome  of  the  extraordinary  diaooveriea  of  mechanical  plillos- 
ophy.  How  wonderful  are  the  law*  that  regulate  the  motionaof  fluids  I  Istlicre 
an;  thing  in  all  tbe  idle  book*  of  talea  and  bom«i  more  truly  aitonishing  than  the 
bet,  that  a  few  poanda  of>vater  may,  by  mere  preaaure,  without  any  machinery, 
by  merely  being  placed  in  a  parlicntar  way,  prodnoe  an  irrenstible  force  1  What 
can  be  more  atrange,  than  that  In  (wooe  wdght  ihontd  batanoe  hnndredB  of 
poanda, by  ibe  interrention  of  a  few  ban  1^  ihin  iron  T  Obaerve  the  extraordinary 
truths  which  optical  saienoa  diicloees.  Can  any  thing  larprlBe  oa  more,  than  I« 
find  that  the  color  of  while  ia  a  mixture  of  all  othera — that  red,  and  blue,  and 
^reen,  and  alt  the  rcat,  merely  by  bdng  blended  in  certain  proportiona,  form  what 
we  have  fancied  rather  to  be  no  color  at  all,  than  all  colors  together  T  Chem- 
istry ia  not  behind,  in  ita  wondera.  That  the  diamond  ahould  be  made  of  the 
same  material  with  coal ;  that  water  should  be  chiedy  composed  of  an  inSamma- 
ble  aubstanoe ;  that  acids  should  be  almoat  all  Ibrmed  of  different  kinds  of  air, 
and  that  one  of  thoee  acida,  whose  strength  can  dlssolTe  almost  any  of  the  met- 
als, ihoold  be  made  of  the  self-same  ingredients  with  the  common  air  we  breathe  ; 
that  aalta  should  be  of  a  metollii]  nature,  and  composed,  in  great  part,  of  metals, 
flnid  tike  qaickjilver,  but  lighter  than  water,  and  which,  without  any  heating,  take 
fire  upon  being  exposed  to  the  air,  and,  by  bnrning,bnn  the  substance  so  abound- 
ing in  ealtpeter  and  in  the  ashes  of  bnrnt  wood  :  theae,  surely,  arc  things  to  ex- 
cite the  wonder  of  any  reflecting  mind — nay,  of  any  one  but  little  occnatomed  to 
reflect.  Jlnd  yet  these  are  trifling,  when  oompared  to  tbe  prodigies  which  bs- 
troDomy  opens  to  our  view :  the  enormoos  masnes  of  the  hearenly  bodies  ;  tbeir 
immenae  diatanoea ;  their  coonlleas  numbers,  and  their  motionB,  whoae  swiftneia 
mocha  the  nttermoat  eS>rts  of  the  imagination. 

'^  To  pass  our  time  in  the  stndy  of  the  acienoea,  In  learning  what  others  have 
diacOTared,  and  in  extending  the  bounds  (rf'  human  knowledge,  has,  in  sU  Bgea, 
bjen  reckoned  the  most  dignified  and  happy  of  hnmaa  occupations ;  and  the 
name  of  philosopher,  or  tover  of  wisdom,  is  given  to  those  who  lead  each  a  life. 
But  it  ia  by  no  means  neoeasaiy  that  a  man  should  do  nothing  else  than  study 
known  trnths,  and  explore  new,  m  order  to  earn  this  high  title.  Some  of  the 
greatest  philoaaphen  in  all  ages  have  been  engaged  in  the  porsuits  of  actiie  life  ; 
and  an  aatiduous  deTOtion  of  the  bulk  of  our  time  to  the  work  which  our  oonditjon 
requires,  is  an  important  duty,  and  indicates  the  possession  of  practical  wisdum. 
This,  however,  dot-s  by  no  means  hinder  ua  from  applying  tbe  re«t  of  our  time, 
b^ide  what  nature  requires  for  meuta  and  rest,  to  the  study  of  science  ;  and  he 
who,  in  whatever  station  his  lot  may  be  oast,  works  his  day's  work,  and  imptores 
his  mind  in  tbe  evening,  as  well  as  he  who,  plooed  above  such  necessity,  prefeii 
the  refined  and  elevating  pleasorea  of  knowledge  to  the  low  gmtifiCBtion  of  tho 
senses,  richly  deserves  the  name  of  Trne  Philoaophsr. 

"One  of  the  most  grati^og  tresta  which  soionoe  affords  us  is  the  knnwledm 
of  the  extraordinary  powera  with  which  the  human  mind  is  endowed.  No  man, 
until  he  has  studied  philesophy,  can  have  a  just  idee  of  the  great  things  fur  which 
Providenoe  has  fitted  his  uuderatanding,  the  extraordinary  disproportion  which 
(hero  is  between  hia  natural  atrenglh  and  the  powers  of  bis  mind,  and  the  force 
which  he  derives  from  those  powera.  *  *  ■  It  is  surely  no  mean  reward  of 
our  labor  to  become  aoqnainted  with  the  prodigious  geniaa  of  those  who  hare 
almoat  exalted  the  nature  of  man  above  its  destined  aphcre  ;  and,  admitt^  to  a 
fellowship  with  those  lotUeat  minds,  to  know  how  itoomes  topaaa  that  by  universnl 
Cimsent  they  hold  a  station  apart,  rising  over  alt  the  great  teachers  of  mankind, 
and  spoken  of  reverently,  aa  if  NcwroM  and  LirLACB  were  not  the  names  of 
mortal  men." 

No  Booner  hud  this  lociely  gone  into  efScient  operation — placing 
wliolesome  food  for  thougbt,  and  useful  practical  information,  witbin 
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tbe  reach  of  a]],  than  Mr.  Brougham  commenced  his  labors  in  faror 
of  law  reform.  He  epoke  for  six  hoars  on  this  subject  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  Feb.  7, 1826,  making  k  deep  impresgion  both  on  the 
Parliament  and  the  nation,  convincing  a  large  namber  of  opponeats 
as  well  as  friends,  Tories  as  well  as  Whigs,  that  there  existed  serious 
abuses  in  the  existing  laws,  which  ooght  to  be  remedied  as  soon  as 
possible.  It  would  be  foreign  to  oar  purpose  to  enter  into  particulars 
i  Q  regard  to  the  character  of  these  abuses.*  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
tliey  operated  chiefly  if  not  wholly  against  tbe  poor,  and  that  Mr. 
Brougham  resolved  that,  so  far  as  it  was  in  bb  power,  the  people 
should  have  cheap  laws  as  well  as  cheap  books ;  as  he  eloquently  Mt 
forth  in  the  peroration  of  his  great  speech. 

"  The  course  ta  clew  before  m ;  tbe  race  !■  gloriom  to  roa.  Ton  have  the 
power  of  sending  jroDT  name  down  through  sll  timea,  illnstrsted  b;  deeds  oT  higher 
fume,  and  mora  uselul  import,  than  ever  were  done  wilhln  these  walla.  Too  mw 
ilif  greatcBl  warrior  of  ibe  nga — floBquirror  of  Italy — hnmbler  of  Germany — terror 
of  the  North — nw  him  scoonnt  all  bis  mstchleai  vgctoria  poor,  compkred  with 
the  tfinmph  vou  are  now  in  a  condition  to  win — eaw  him  contemn  (be  fickleneas 
of  Ibrtnne,  while,  in  despite  of  ber,  he  couM  ptonuunoe  his  memorable  boaal, '  1 
sbali  go  down  lo  poiterit;  with  the  code  in  m;  band  I '  Ton  have  vanqmahed  him 
in  the  field  ;  strlre  now  lo  riral  him  in  the  sacred  art*  of  peaoe  I  Outstrip  him  as 
a  lawgiver,  whom  in  arms  yon  overcame!  the  luster  of  the  Regeooy  will  be 
eollpAM  b;  the  more  M>1id  and  endtiring  aplendor  of  the  Reign.  The  praise  whicU 
false  courllen  feigned  for  our  Edwards  and  Horrya,  the  Jualiniaoi  of  their  day. 
will  be  tbe  just  tribute  of  the  wise  and  the  good  to  that  monarch  under  whose 
sway  so  mighty  an  ODdortak log  shall  be  accomptished.  Of  a  truth,  the  holdptsof 
scepters  are  most  chieily  to  be  envied  for  tbat  they  bestow  tbe  power  of  thus  con- 
quering,  aud  ruling  thus.  It  was  the  boss!  of  Angnstos — it  fbrmad  psrt  of  Ihe 
glare  in  whirh  the  perfidiea  of  his  earlier  years  were  lost — that  he  fonnd  Rome  of 
bricl[,and  left  it  of  marble;  a  praise  not  unworthy  a  great  prince,  and  Lo  which  the 
prestnt  reign  has  its  claima.  Bui  how  much  nobler  will  be  tbe  acvereign's  boast, 
when  he  ehidl  have  it  to  my,  tbal  he  found  law  dear,  sod  left  il  obesp ;  found  it  a 
sealed  book,  left  it  a  living  letter;  found  il  the  patrimony  of  the  nch,  lelt  il  tlie 
patrimony  of  the  poor  ;  fiinnd  it  the  two-edged  sword  01  cralk  and  oppressiuD.  Ivft 
It  the  staff  (^  hooeaty  snd  the  shield  of  innocence  1  To  me,  much  reflecting  on 
these  things,  it  has  always  seemed  a  worthier  honor  to  be  the  instrument  of  mail- 
ing yoti  hailit  yourselves  in  this  high  nislter,  than  to  enjoy  bH  that  office  can  be- 
stow—office of  which  the  patronage  would  be  an  irksome  incutnbranee,  tbe  emol- 
uments superfluous,  to  one  content  with  the  rest  of  his  indastrionB  fellow-cilizrus, 
that  his  own  hands  minister  to  hie  wants;  snd,  as  for  the  power  supposed  to  follow 
it — I  have  lived  near  half  s  century,  snd  I  have  leamsd  that  power  uid  place  may 
be  seTcred.  But  one  power  1  do  prize  ;  that  of  being  the  advocate  of  my  coun- 
trymen .here,  and  their  fellow-laborer  elsewhere,  in  those  things  which  concern  [he 
best  interests  of  msnklnd.  That  power,  I  know  full  well,  no  government  rsn  ^le 
— no  clisnge  can  take  away." 

He  now  became  as  obnoxious  to  the  attorneys  as  he  bad  previously 

■r  EuinpuB  nuiDBs,  M.Vgltslre.wiib 
i  more  unlloriDllj'i  tut  hsTlnfenriU' 
laioDal  eflbrts.  bj  Ars  snd  ceuTukEvt 
^  manj  laws  fonntrtj  promulgsleil, 
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been  to  the  clergy ;  and  the  former  as  well  as  tbe  latter  detennined 

to  give  him  all  the  opposition  in  their  power.     This  seemed  r  ' 

deal  to  themoelveB.  They  were  credulous  enough  to  think  thej 
crush  him.  With  this  view  they  formed  a  combination  agiun 
He  was  to  receive  no  briefs  after  this ;  the  attorneys  being  the 
um  in  England  between  clients  and  counselors.  But  Mr.  Brou, 
talents  as  a  lawyer  were  too  well  known  to  render  a  scheme  li 
successful.  Those  who  had  important  suits  to  gain  or  lose 
secure  the  most  eminent  counsel  they  could,  let  selfish,  vin 
attorneys  say  what  they  would ;  so  that  not  only  did  the  comb 
prove  a  fulure,  but  as  soon  as  its  true  character  was  known  it 
effect  directly  the  reverse  of  that  Intended.  Mr.  Brougham  go 
briefs  than  ever,  and  was  offered  vastly  more  than  he  could  att' 
The  people  every  where  entertained  sentiments  of  uncere  gratii 
a  man  wbo  was  doing  all  in  his  power  to  lighten  their  burdei 
who  had  already  given  them  so  much  aid  in  the  education  c 
children  This  feeling  was  manifested  to  him  in  a  manner  no 
mistaken.  There  was  scarcely  a  constitnency  in  England,  wbi 
independent  of  Tory  influence,  but  was  anxious  to  elect  him  as  i 
resentative  in  Parliament.  In  1830  he  accepted  the  invitai 
good  old  Yorkshire,  at  the  general  election,  on  the  accession  o 
liam  tbe  IV.,  and  was  triumphantly  returned,  free  of  expense. 

This  was  not  without  its  effect  on  his  political  friends.  C 
Emancipation  had  been  carried  the  year  before ;  there  were  C« 
now  in  both  Hoasea  of  Parliament ;  Lord  John  Russell  was  ] 
ing  the  Gefbrm  Bill ;  and,  amid  this  rapid  progress  in  liberal  ii 
was  necessary  to  confer  some  suitable  distinction  on  tbe  people') 
and  best  champion.  Accordingly  the  Grey  ministry  imme 
made  him  Lord  Chancellor,  on  the  resignation  of  Lord  Lyni 
with  the  title  of  Baron  Brougham  and  Vanx. 

As  Lord  Chancellor,  he  had  to  encounter  strong  prejudices. 
Tories  affected  to  regard  his  decisions  as  fraught  with  evil — ten< 
undermine  the  moat  cherished  institutions  of  the  country.  Tli 
gans  admitted,  in  order  to  render  their  pretensions  the  more  pla 
that  possibly  be  meant  well  enough ;  but  that  it  was  hardly 
expected  that  a  Scottish  lawyer,  however  good  his  talenta,  couli 
ciently  understand  the  laws  of  England  in  a  few  years  to  be  qi 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  highest  judicial  ofSce  in  the  emp 

The  attorneys  were  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  bearinj 
testimony  against  him.  They,  forsooth,  were  astonished  at  his 
ance  of  Engli'th  law  ;  and  in  no  other  way  could  they  account  I 
unprecedented  exjwdition  with  which  ho  disposed  of  all  cases  bi 
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before  him.  Suite,  nhich  the  most  active  of  Lis  predecessors  nscd  to 
^P  OQ  hand  for  jeara,  were  now  brought  to  a  close  in  a  few  weeks, 
frequentlj  in  a  few  daj'S.  An  immense  amauot  of  expense  was  thus 
saved  to  the  people.  But  the  resources  of  the  lawyers  were  cut  short 
in  a  similar  ratio  ;  so  that  the  latter  ware  now  more  bitterly  opposed 
to  him  than  ever.  This,  however,  did  not  deter  him  from  persevering 
iu  the  cause  of  reform.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  he  was  abused 
and  sUndered,  the  more  he  inaisted  on  the  removal  of  abuses. 

He  was  no  sooner  seated  on  the  woolsack  than  he  began  to  prepare 
reformatory  measures  for  the  House  of  Lords.  These  were  warmly 
opposed  at  the  outset,  on  the  ground  that  the  pretensions  of  the  al< 
tomeys  were  well-founded.  This  excuse,  however,  was  but  of  short 
duration.  In  several  appeals,  brought  before  the  House,  his  decisions 
were  ratified;  none  were  reversed;  and  his  almost  irresistible  elo- 
quence did  the  resL  Among  several  measures  now  rapidly  become 
law,  munly,  if  not  exclusively,  through  his  instrumeDtality,  was  one, 
prepared  and  introduced  by  him,  which  reduced  his  own  salary,  as 
Lord  Chancellor,  £7,000.  In  justice  or  reason,  the  attorneys  could  no 
longer  blame  him,  after  this,  for  the  reduction  which  he  had  caused  in 
th^r  profits;  and  accordingly  they  ceased  by  degrees  to  misrepresent 
and  annoy  him ;  a  large  proportion  of  them  becoming  his  warmest 
frienda.  Although  the  Eeform  Bill  was  introduced  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  that  eminent  statesman  has  admitted  himself  that  he  would 
not  have  ventured  it  before  Farliament  so  early  as  1631,  had  he  not 
calculated  on  the  valuable  aid  he  was  sure  to  receive  from  Lord 
Brougham  in  the  House  of  Lords.  His  expectations  in  this  respect 
were  "fully  realized.  The  new  Lord  Chancellor  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  in  behalf  of  the  bill.  His  speech,  Oct.  17, 1631,  on  this  sub- 
ject, is  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  powerful  displays  made  in  either 
bouse  in  favor  of  the  measure,  during  the  long  series  of  protracted 
debates  to  which  it  gave  rise,  for  a  period  of  more  than  a  year;  and, 
when  it  passed,  in  1632,  voles  of  thanks  were  presented  to  him,  as 
well  as  to  Lord  John  Kussell,  from  ail  parts  of  the  country,  each  assur- 
ing him  of  the  high  appreciation  in  which  not  only  his  efforts  in  this 
particular  instance  were  held  by  the  people,  but  all  his  labors  in  favor 
of  freedom,  justice,  education,  and  civilization. 

His  popularity  was  now  at  its  bight  But  popularity  is  ever  pre- 
carious, more  especially  when  its  object  is  one  who,  like  Brougham, 
will  always  pursue  the  course  he  thinks  right  himself  though  the  pub- 
lic at  large  think  it  otherwise.  At  the  best  of  times  he  was  in  litlle 
fftvor  with  the  court.  Owing  to  his  manly,  bold,  and  persistent  de- 
fense of  the  unfortunate  Queen  Caroline,  the  usual  legal  distinction  of 
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King's  Counsel  was  withheld  from  him  until  1627 — al  U 
years  after  he  had  become  justly  entitled  to  it  William  I' 
disposed  to  be  friendly  to  him  on  his  accession.  But,  if  th 
tioD  nas  sincere,  it  did  not  continua  long.  Before  be  was  oi 
the  throne,  he  could  not  conceal  Lis  dislike  of  the  Lord  C 
whom  he  regarded,  and  doubtless  with  good  reason,  as  ba 
tribnted  most  powerfully,  iu  1831,  toward  forcing  His  Majet 
solve  the  Parliament.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  oppose  eve] 
leagues,  when  he  thought  they  deviated  from  the  right  co 
his  opponents — those  he  had  most  vigorously  attacked — mij 
late  on  his  support,  when  they  introduced  measures  which  h 
hkely  to  advance  the  cauae  of  dviliiatioD.  Thus,  in  1828, 1 
Mr.  Canning  of  "  truckling,"  Ac  The  latter  replied,  "  It  is 
Yet,  in  1828,  be  warmly  supported  the  same  statcaraan,  on  e 
bis  "  liberal  and  manly  foreign  policy." 

Soon  after  the  Reform  Bill  was  carried,  the  Grey  mioisti 
nnpopular.  Lord  Grey  had  considerable  difficulty  in  1 
"  working  majority,"  until  1884,  when  he  was  forced  to  i 
reins  to  Sir  Robert  Feel.  The  resignation  of  the  Lord  Chai 
lowed,  as  a  matter  of  course;  and  his  lordship  has  never  i 
office  under  any  government 

Although  Lord  Brougham  allowed  nothing  to  restrain  hii 
favor  of  education,  he  had  now  more  leisure  than  ever  to  n 
plans ;  nor  was  he  slow  in  availing  himself  of  it.  We  hav 
seen  what  indignation  he  had  created  in  1819,  as  chairm 
education  committee,  by  the  determined  boldness  with  whii 
posed  the  gross  abuses  practiced  in  all  the  higher  institution! 
ing,  not  eicepting  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  But  it  was  thei 
to  attack  the  bigotry  of  those  establishments.  However  m 
age  it  required  on  the  part  of  a  Scotehnmn,  who  was  yet 
member  of  Parliament,  to  show  tliat  the  funds  of  Oxford  i 
bridge  were  systematically  misappropriated,  and  that,  if  they 
honestly  applied,  the  poor  rather  than  tbe  rich  would  have  [ 
them,  it  would  have  required  a  gre^  deal  more  to  tell  the 
regard  to  their  intolerance.  Now  it  was  different  Catholi' 
pation  and  the  Reform  Bill  had  effected  a  radical  change 
opinion  ;  although  the  statute-JKxtk  stili  contained  many  ret 
the  dark  ages ;  nor  were  those  who  differed  in  their  religion 
with  the  King  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (if  indeec 
those  illustrious  persons  had  any  religious  views,  apart 
•■Thirty-nine  Articles"  and  the  enormous  revenues  and  pati 
the  state  church,)  yet  free  from  serious  privations.     Now,  it 
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aenlere  were  not  disqualified  m  BUch  from  sitting  in  Fftrliunent,  or  on 

tbe  bench ;  but  the  iDstittitions  of  learning,  whi^h  ought  to  have  been 
the  first  to  set  examples  of  liberality  and  tolerance,  continued  to  pun- 
ish them  for  not  sajing  their  prayers  in  the  orthodox  way.  Lord 
Brougham  resolved  U>  try,  in  1834,  whether  Parliament  could  not  be 
induced  to  put  an  end  to  this  discreditable  state  of  things. 

In  liis  speech  in  favor  of  abolishing  subscription  (to  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,)  delivered  August  the  first,  1834,  be  pud  tbe  usual  respect 
to  the  predilections  and  prejudices  of  his  audience;  but  at  tbe  same 
time  he  spared  no  rules,  regulations,  or  practices,  vrhich,  for  tbe  ad- 
Tancement  of  the  cauae  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  and  education,  it 
va&  necei!sary  to  attacit  and  expose.  Tins  will  sufficiently  appear  from 
an  extract  or  two.  Tbe  sort  of  "equality  before  the  laws ''secured  to 
dissenters  by  the  Emancipation  Bill,  or  as  it  is  more  commonly  called 
the  Relief  Act,  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  from  tbe  following  passage: 

"  If  it  b«  not  ■  praolJcal  grievsDce,  Ibal  because  a  man  happens  conacieDliontlj 
to  differ  from  you  npon  religioua  qnestiOQi — yoa  being,  from  conTiolioii,  members 
of  the  Churoh  of  Eiigliuid.  and  he,  fmm  the  like  oontiation,  dinenting  from  its 
doctroe*— that  becioae,  while  you,  fh>m  coruRientionaly  approving  of  iladoctrmM 
and  its  discipline,  nibMriiHi  to  die  one  and  yield  to  the  other,  he,  from  aa  cnnaci- 
entiaui  a  penoaaioD,  refuses  his  aaseot  to  either,  withoat  any  inlereit,  but  agsinvt 
hit  interest — (for,  even  if  all  tcata  are  removed,  he  disaenis  from  ths  eMablished 
cbnrob  lo  hia  inevitable  injury  in  many  reapecto) — if,  I  ««y,  it  be  not  a  prartieal 
grievance  that  he  who,  against  his  iutaresC,  and  on  acconol  of  hia  conscicDce  alone, 
can  not,  unlen  he  play  tba  hypocrite,  adopt  yonr  dootrinea  and  submit  to  yont  dia- 
cipline,  ia,  for  that  reason,  and  that  oijy  reaaon,  eioloded  from  mme  of  the  moat 
valuable  temporal  rifihta  which  a  citizen  can  onjaj;  if  that  be  nr>t  a  practical 
griersnco,  then  I  admit  that  there  is  no  fonndation  whatever  for  the  present  meas- 
ure. But,  first  of  fill,  ia  it  nolhlnf;,  that  the  man  who  oonacientionsly  dimenti 
from  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Charch  of  England  can  not  edacato  bia 
children,  or,  if  be  be  a  yoong  man,  can  not  Limaclf  reoeire  the  advantages  of  edn- 
caiion,  at  either  of  the  two  most  illustrioua,  most  anient,  and  moat  joslly  renowned 
■eminarieB  of  public  inatraction  in  the  whole  civiliied  world  1    Is  it  nolhtnB  that, 

he  mual  resort  lo  otlier  coantries  at  a  great  eicpens^,  and  andento  beside*  a  spe- 
cies of  banishment,  inalcad  of  being  admitted  to  institutions  which  yoa  yonrselvea, 
by  way  <rf  giving  my  argoment  greater  force,  and  of  stamping  the  grievance  of 
the  dissenter  nilh  evidence  of  greater  vatoe,  are  the  Rrat  to  boaat  are  inftnitely 
better  than  any  other  seininaries  eslabliahed,  or  ever  likely  to  be  formed  in  this 
coontry  1    Is  ^at  no  praolioul  grievance  !  " 

There  are,  perhaps,  some  of  our  readers  wbo  would  tbink  there 
must  be  a  mistake,  if  told  in  conversation  tliat,  so  recently  as  1BS4,  an 
Englishman  had  to  leave  bis  own  country,  in  despite  of  ber  free  insti- 
tutions. Magna  Cbarta,  &c.,  if  ho  happened  not  to  believe  in  tbe  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  and  wished,  notwithstanding,  to  become  a  respect- 
able physician.*  Lord  Brougham  puts  the  question  thus  clearly,  in 
tbe  speech  already  quoted : — 

'  Al  ihia  verr  Ilois  DWhInf  wu  mur«  common  Ihia  ro  abuse  Rimia  u  ■■  dopMic," 
"  K»ro(l:p  (mrqiMj  from  turbirttm,"  4e. ;  ya  ihu  nDiF  dnpoliEin  mijlil  hsvt  laufht  eon- 
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"la  it  nnlliing  tliat  a  dbaeulcr  can  Dot  be  a  Doctor  of  ModJcinv 
OifoH  or  St  Csnibridse  ;  bul,iii  order  to  obtain  this  dirgree,  he  lnu9l^ 
to  Parts  or  Pavia,  (o  Edinburgh  or  QIaigow  I  Some  noblo  lorrJB,  parbni 
incomfa,  nnd  knowing  nothing  of  pecuninn  difGcullicB  but  by  report, 
(his  nothinK)  but  let  irie  remind  your  lordshipa,  that  thu  rule  which 
eniue  you  ore  not  a  member  of  the  Churuhof  England,  you  can  not  be 
phyiioian,  without  going  abroad  for  two  or  three  yean,  and  obtaining,  ii 
eign  nniverwity,  ■  dootor'i  degree,'  is  a  [aw  asvoring  of  pfr»eeulion— a 
ing  npuD  the  (ubjeoti  o!  the  reslro  tlia  very  proolical  grieranoe  of  eipi 
they  may  be  unable  to  defray,  and  of  baniehincnt  which  ihey  miul  dial 
dure— «Dd  all  becanw  they  are  honeil,  couaoientkini,  ind  ploua  men." 
A  Inrge  portion  of  thia  speech  was  copied  by  the  leading 
of  Europe;  and  the  strange  state  of  things  which  it  to  e! 
described  were  freely  commenled  upon.  This  nided  his  lords 
inconsiderable  extent  in  fordng  the  umveraitiea  to  relax  theii 
ance,  if  not  to  assume  a  liberality  consistent  with  the  eol 
spirit  of  the  age.  At  the  same  time  it  turned  not  a  few  aga 
who  ought  to  bare  known  better.  ITiere  is  good  reason  t' 
that  this  exposilioD,  most  necessary  as  it  was,  had  considera 
ence  in  the  quarrel  which  he  had  with  his  colleagues,  or  rati 
they  had  with  him,  soon  afWr  it  was  mads.  Be  this  as  it  m 
the  ^Vbigs  returned  to  power  in  1835,  it  does  not  appear  i 
offered  bim  any  office.  They  thought  it  sufficient  to  give 
pension  of  £5,000  a  year,  which  the  law  allowed  him  as  CI 
pladng  Mr.  Peppys,  a  third-rate  lawyer,  on  the  woolsack  in  1 
with  the  title  of  Lord  Cotteiiham.  Whether  Lord  Broug 
slighted  at  this  or  not,  certain  it  is  that  he  showed  no  dispc 
connire  at  the  faults  of  the  Whigs.  On  several  occasions  he  < 
without  mercy,  such  of  them  as  he  believed  to  have  deserved 
There  are  many  who  think,  to  this  day,  that  his  castigation 
Durham,  governor-general  of  Canada,  contributed  to  hiuiten, 
not  actually  cause,  that  nobleman's  death.  Nor  is  tho  fact 
His  onset  was  always  terrible.  The  stoutest  heart  might  vi 
before  the  man  who,  to-day,  could  pour  forth  such  an  over^ 
torrent  of  scorn  and  invective  in  the  House  of  Lords;  tc 
launch  a  thunderbolt  from  the  Timew  ;  and  the  next  day,  pe 

On«  odheirulEOhiHorliMof  mndem  Ilnganji;  ••Tbg  lifliUlrlx  sfitiF  noi 
(DIlHlEd  ilepuUw  from  »U  Ihe  prorincM  wliich  conlaintd  aboul  Iwtln  hundn 
iquan  liifuei.    Thfu  wen  Pijiiiii,HululDioiFdiaior  Iheaeclof  All,  lod  other 

"Tha  tiru  liw  llul  vu  bmiuhl  rnrwani  anil  urHrd  «u  ■  law  of  IntFritli 
Grnt  pti«U  mlilit  nerer  (oiftt  IhU  the  Lum  priea  i>u  hia  rellcw'niin ;  thai  the 
DKChl  brar  wilh  hie  PM>n  brother ;  and  Ihil  ihe  RoDU  Calliolk  mlfhl  nut  be 

minj  iliffcreni  creeda,  Iht  mcM  jB/urioiii  trrw  imiU  bt  Mulerana.'  -^Diclm 
i^ki^nt,  (Jc  M.  Voliaire,  Vol.  II.,  p.  liU. 
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Bame  night,  concentrate  all  bis  powers  of  sarcasm,  riilicule,  iranj-,  &c., 
in  sn  articla  for  the  "  JUinfitir^A  Jieview."* 

But  DO  matter  Low  many  he  bad  to  chastise  in  a  week  or  a  montb,  he 
was  erer  readj  to  speak  and  wrtt«  in  favor  of  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple. His  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  this  subject,  delivered  Hay 
23,  lass,  will  always  be  read  with  inlereaL  We  quote  a  few  extracts. 
In  speaking  of  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  existing  schools,  be  says: 

"  The  whole  smoaat  oT  thic  kind  of  ednoation  I  have  stated  as  ^>ea  to  not  msch 
mora  than  one-twelfth  of  the  popalalim.  But  this  ii  the  avenige,  and  nnfiirtn- 
nalaly  it  ia  nneqiully  diatnbnUd,  beins  moM  abiuidaiit  in  pl>c«B  where  it  i*  Imt 
wanted,  and  where  it  is  mnat  required  leart  1it>Qa11f  >9btded.  The  nverag«  of 
all  Bngjaud  and  Walit  we  ihall  may  ia  oae  in  tnelve  ;  but  what  is  the  propntioo 
in  certain  oounlie«f  Why,  ooe-thirteenlh,  (loe-fonrleenth,  and  ona-GAeHnlJi. 
Andwhioh  sre  those  counties,  1  wonid  ask,  where  edacsllon  La  (he  lesat  expanded  t 
The;  are  Midd)«ei  and  the  Connly  Palatine  of  I.inc*!tpr ;  and  I  believe,  tbnngh 
I  have  not  the  return*,  I  may  add  Buirey.  Of  Middlewi  and  l^ncuter,  buw- 
erer,  1  can  apeak  with  certainly,  that  tfae  prt^icatioii  is  little  more  than  one-Gf- 
tL'enth,  being  in  each  a  deGoiency  of  pear  60,000  ahildren  ;  and  these  are  the  twa 
eoanliei  in  alt  England  in  which  the  impottance  oT  education  b  the  i;Te«leet ;  mi 
thst  the  proviMJoQ  fur  itvatmction  ia  scsDiy,  eisctly  in  proportion  as  the  dtcom- 
Btance*  of  the  people  require  that  it  ahould  bo  sbuadanL  For  I  ask  whether  the 
metropolitan  and  Che  great  manuholuring  oonntiea  are  not  thoae  which  srery  «aii- 
■iderstion  oT  pablic  policy  and  of  pobiio  morsls  (if  things  which  are  one  and  the 
same  most  be  spoken  of  ai  distinct,)  prompla  to  oa  to  iDatracI  moat  liberally — to 
fill  with  the  inenDB  of  education — to  atnd  orer  with  schoola  I  Kor  is  this  ineqoal- 
ity  of  dialribntion  confined  to  proTincni  it  pervades  dialiicta  also.  Ia  tboas  pop- 
titous  oounliee,  with  their  large  towtis,  the  general  proportioa  is  little  above  ons- 
fiflcentb.  •  ■  *  Now,  ray  kirda,  what  ia  tfae  melancholy  retnlt  of  this  slate- 
inentl  It  is  neither  more  nor  \em  than  this—that  ia  the  greet  Iowdb  of  Eoglud 
there  is  still  so  considerable  a  deficiency  in  the  means  of  ctemcntary  inannction 
proTlded,  whether  aa  regards  endowed  achoola,  at  schools  supported  by  volnniary 
Contribntiona  and  private  eiartions,  that  Id  thoae  places  where  it  ia  moat  important 
to  hsre  the  p<?ople  inatrocted,  there  sre  nearly  one-half  of  the  children  of  the  pour 
deitilute  of  all  means  of  cdacation," 

In  pointing  out  the  relation  between  ignorance  and  crime,  his  lord- 
ship  remarks,  ia  the  same  speech : — 

"  There  are  in  London  thonsanda  of  juvenile  oflendert,  as  they  are  termed,  and 
and  not  ineorrectly,  for  they  are  eight,  nine,  ten,  and  eleven  years  of  age.  snd  they 
hsve  offended ;  but  lliey  are  as  yei  beginners  in  villainy  ;  they  are  not  adult  crim- 
inals; they  are  sot  inured  and  hardened  in  vioe;  they  hsve  secidentiillj,  ooca- 
sionally,  u  it  n'ere,  riulaled  the  taw ;  but,  incloKid  lor  a  week  or  two  in  Newgate, 
of  Bome  oilier  eehool  of  prime,  some  receptscle  for  accomplished  villaina,  the  im- 
mature rof^ues  poi-form  their  noviciate  amr)na  the  moet  finiibed  adepta  iu  the  art, 
and  retnrn,  thoroughbred,  irreclaimable  profligntes,  to  that  lociely  which  they  had 
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left,  nil  snil  tender  delinqneata.  If  there  were  infcnt  schouls  inrtoid  of  Newgate 
■choots,  for  rcoeiiiog  the  ohildren  of  the  needy,  a  very  diSerent  bte  would  Bltend 
tlioae  nnhappy  yoolla.  Vice  would  be  then  prevented — nipped  in  the  bod,  in- 
■tead  of  being  rosti-red  and  trained  np  to  maturity — and  more  coold  be  done  to 
eradicate  orimea,  [han  tbe  ^llo«i,  the  ooniiet  ahip,  Ihe  penitentiary,  the  tread- 
mill, sen  acoomptiah,  even  R  the  priwn  diadpline  were  bo  amended,  a>  no  longer 
to  be  the  naratry  of  lice.     •     •     • 

*  *  "It  is  laid, '  KdaoatJon  la  Inoreaiing,  but  Dfi^nsee  are  mnltiplying  atiU 
bster  than  schoob,'  and  ao  men  cry  out, '  Ton  do  no  good  with  all  yoar  tenohing.' 
Upon  this  [  mnst  Snt  obserre,  that  tbe  increaie  oT  erimea  ia  not  eridenoed  by  the 
Inereaie  of  proaecntiona,  ■■  airaurngtanoee  hB*e  operated  to  bring  before  the  pnblio, 
of  late  yeare,  many  vic4ationa  of  Ihe  law  which  were  formerly  ooiumitted,  and  not 
Tiaited  with  proKculion.  Those  j  nvenils  oSenden  are  now  in  raat  nnmbera  proa- 
MDted  br  ffloniea,  who  naed  before  to  be  whipped  by  their  parenta  uF  maatera, 
allcr  being  taken  before  a  magiatrate.  It  ia  deemed  expedient,  in  the  greatdeatra 
of  oriminal  juatioe,  to  hnrry  the  childrsD  off  to  gaol,  there  to  be  inatrooted  m  all 
the  arta  of  ooniDmmate  villainy. 

*  *  "  The  eq>erienoe  in  otber  ODDntriea  rasa  parallel  mth  our  own  oD  thn 
important  msltcr ;  and  It  ia  prinoipally  from  a  conTictJon  of  the  truth  which  I  have 
been  propoanding,  that  ao  general  a  diapoatkiD  prevail*  among  the  mlera  even  of 
arbitrary  govcrameaU  to  promote  pnblie  iDatrDatian.  Indeed,  the  greateal  exer- 
liiHia  hare  been  made  for  thia  purpose  in  thcae  atatea  whioh  have  not,  aa  yet,  a  &ee 
oonatitntion,*  *  *  *  *  In  Holland,  it  appeara  from  the  report 
of  tbe  celebrated  Cuvier,  that,  m  early  «a  18IS,  there  were  aohoola  auffioient  for 
the  education  oT  190,000  childreu,  and  that  the  proportion  wat  one  in  ten,  being 
equal  U>  ScolUnd  nearly.  In  Wirtemberg,  achoul*  an  required  by  law  to  be  sup- 
ported in  every  pariah,  out  of  the  ohurob  funda.  In  Denmark,  Bavaria,  and  Sai- 
ony,  tbcy  are  lopported  by  a  pariab  rale;  and  even  in  Rosaia,  which  I  aaid  waa 
abiHM  out  of  the  European  pale,  no  aensible  ia  the  anloeratio  government  of  the 
nroeeaity  of  edncatiog  the  people,  at  least  in  lowne,  that  the  public  funda  maintWQ 
aoboula  in  all  the  town  pariahea,  Sweden  ia,  perbapa,  the  best  educated  couDtr; 
in  Ihe  world  ;  for  it  ia  Uiere  difficult  to  find  one  perton  in  a  [hoosand  who  can  nul 
Nod  and  write.  The  aoeounta  from  tb«e  oountiiea  show  that  Ibc  prr^enof  ed- 
ncalion,  bat  eapeeially  of  inEant  tuition,  haa  been  attended  with  marked  imprave- 
ment  in  mOTals ;  and  il  ia  well  bnoirn  that  in  Spain,  the  worst  educated  country 
in  Weatem  Bnrope,  tenfold  more  crime*  are  committed  of  a  violent  description 


which  have  ai)  aveni«ci  of  100,000  puplb  ;  and  6Xeo  tor  Iho  luici,  wilh  sn  tYingeUU 
at  ]|>l,<XiO pupil*.  Tbe  Kcondur Khoal* cmlxuii ^ajoaa  Ijen, or  cluilcal hlfh  1 
with  2t^Ta  pupil! ;  314  communal  colltfea,  ud  47  roTal  nllciri,  with  ui  aMrrialt  o 

IKhnlc  ud  milfliTT  InMIIullgna,  or  Ihe  cclcbnUcd  Audem;  and  Inniiule,    Auuri*  1 

■bout  3.000.000.  TTiere  m  beudu  dfbt  UDtvtnltlH.  havlnic  an  onrrgafe  of  KOK  n 
Bflilihrtt  phitoaophlnl  rotktti;  18S  nn<ua<la;  H  Ir'Hi  ^^  ^*  «>'  PniHia,  ana 
ih»  ■' deapoliima."  her  aeliDOl  lyairm  la  uncqualed  eictpt  bjonr  ono.  Nor  haa  Ri 
an/  mraua  Dtglecled  Iheimlcauat.  rarocblal  ichiiol*  have  bHU  talabltehed  10  a  li 
tsul  ilnee  1833,  Ttatra  ira,  bealdn  Iweutr^tvcD  coUtf  ra,  Iht  piafHann  of  which  >r*i 
fram  the  leulluf  anlrcralllu  of  Buropc.  Lliln;.flre  africaliuial  aclHHla,  Si(  tOvxh 
(interln;.  eifhl  mlliiar)'  uadcmlFa,  Ac. 
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than  in  Germany,  Bagland,  and  Franco.  The  opInioD*  of  tht  jnriBtB  and  itxtiit- 
ica]  nnten  in  RumU  are  atroDsly  prumnincid  npoQ  tliia  mbjeot;  and  I  nevd  not 
dwell  upon  vbat  all  jcnt  kirdahipa  knuw,  the  n^lar  lyatem  of  even  .compnlaarj 
edooation  wliicb  prevuls  both  there  and  in  some  parts  of  Swltierland." 

Frob&bly  there  ia  not  one  of  these  countries  meatjoned  that  has 
more  Btrikioglj  illustrated  tlie  benefits  of  educHtJQn,  especially  ia  its 
effects  on  the  morals  of  the  people,  than  Scotland.  But,  as  already 
intimated.  Lord  Brougliatn  has  always  avoided  speaking  of  his  nntiTe 
country  in  any  terms  which  might  awaken  the  jealousy  of  the  people 
of  England.  He  could  not  avoid  referring  Bometimes  to  the  Scottish 
schools ;  but  be  seldom,  if  ever,  does  them  justJce.  This  delicacy  pre- 
vented bim  from  availing  himself  of  many  facts  and  statistics  whicb, 
if  they  would  not  have  fovorably  influenced  the  public  mind  In  Eng- 
land at  this  period,  would  certainly  have  served  the  cause,  in  the 
abstract.  For  example,  Fletcher  of  Saltown,  declared  in  1698: 
"There  are  at  this  day,  in  Scotland,  two  hundred  tbouBand  people 
begging  from  door  to  door.  And  though  the  number  oflener  b«  per- 
haps doable  what  it  was  formerly,  by  reason  of  the  present  great  dis- 
tress (a  lamina  then  prevailed,)  yet  in  all  times  there  have  been  abont 
one  hundred  thousand  of  those  vagabonds,  who  have  Uved  without 
any  regard  or  subjection,  either  to  the  lavrs  of  the  land,  or  to  those  of 
God  and  nature;  iachers  incestuously  accompanying  with  their  own 
daughters,  the  son  with  the  mother,  and  the  brother  with  the  sister." 
There  were  few  abler  statesmen  or  truer  philanthropists  of  his  time 
than  Fletcher;  yet  so  much  disgusted  was  he  with  the  state  of  public 
morals  in  Scotland,  and  so  much  discouraged  at  the  frightful  degrada- 
tion to  which  ignorance  and  oppression  bad  reduced  the  people,  that 
he  proposed,  as  a  remedy,  domestic  slavery,  as  it  existed  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  in  their  best  days.  Ilad  he  only  waited  five 
years  longer,  he  would  have  bad  a  difierent  statement  to  make.  Tlie 
Parochial  School  Act,  passed  in  1696,  bad  not  yet  gone  into  operation. 
It  was  some  time  before  the  people,  in  the  depth  of  their  abasement, 
could  be  induced  to  avail  themselves  of  its  benefits ;  but  when  they 
commenced,  the  results  were  soon  apparent.  Dr.  Currie,  the  well- 
known  biographer  of  Robert  Burns,  who  bad  fully  studied  the  subject, 
and  was  well  qualified  to  form  a  correct  opinion  upon  it,  observea' — 
"The  inSacneeof  the  echool  eetablisliinent  in  Scotland  on  the ppanntrj' of  that 
country  seems  lu  ha>e  deoidfd,  by  eiperience,  a  guealloD  of  Ifgi^tien  of  the  ut- 
IiKjel  ioiportAQce— whether  a  lyBti'in  uf  n.'itloDol  inEtruul^'uD  fur  [he  poor  be  fiivor- 
able  lo  morals  and  good  government.  •  •  •  At  the  present  day,  there  n 
perhaps  no  conntry  iu  Euru|>e,  in  uliivh,  in  proportion  (o  its  popalation,  »  amall 
a  number  of  orimea  &11  under  ttiuehssliscmi-ntof  the  criminnl  law,  as  Suitland."* 

But  to  return  to  the  efforts  of  Lord  Brougham.     The  admirable 

•BiirBi'"it;'<oi.<(  WBTii,"  Villi.,  f.3il. 
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speech  from  which  the  above  extractB  are  taken  made  many  converts, 
nnd  had  the  effect  of  greatly  increasing  the  interest  which  his  lord- 
ship's previous  efforts  had  created  in  the  popular  mind,  in  &vor  of  a 
national  system  of  education.  Two  months  after  (July,  1835,)  he  de- 
livered an  able  and  valuable  address  to  the  members  of  the  Manchester 
Mechanics'  Institution,  After  having  spoken  at  some  length  on  the 
importance  of  mechanical  knowledge,  and  the  natural  sciences  gener- 
ally, and  the  value  of  inventions,  he  alluded,  as  follows,  to  the  source 
of  aU:— 

"  I  am  nm  1  ihoald  do  a  very  oselen  thiog,  if  I  were  here  to  enlarge  cm  the 
bcneGM  of  edocMloo.  Hey  are  sdmittod  by  al),  even  by  those  who  formerly 
•oeered  at  tbanl.  Boma  pet^le  tall  oi  that  'ediMstion  won't  Rll  people'!  bellie^' 
and  tnsh  of  that  lorL  Why,  they  might  jiwt  w  well  oamplaln  o(  the  baker  or 
Iha  balebar,  beoaiwe  with  tbeir  beef  or  br«ad  they  don't  f<^  people'a  minds. 
Bat  arcry  ose  knows  that '  man  Uvea  not  by  hread  oloDe,'  that  knowledge  leadi 
to  sUll,  that  aklll  lead!  to  nefal  and  luorative  oconpatioo,  and  that  the  galu  de- 
rived mm  laeialiTeoocDpalioneDablea  men  to  get  tbestidf  of  this  mortal  life,  slier 
getting  tba  staff  <rf  that  Intnurtal  life  which  improvea  and  itrenffthena  hia  better 
part — hIa  miad.  Therefore,  it  is  not  trqe,  to  ray  that  leorning  does  not  fill  peo- 
plb'a  bdliea,  sa  sofne  groaily  and  slapidly  say ;  for  it  puts  tjia  gtsJf  of  commnn 
animal  life  within  oar  reaah ;  id  the  bread  and  beef,  got  through  its  mesna,  ulti- 
mately tend  to  snpport  llie  mind,  iiuumneh  ai,  without  the  aapport  of  the  animal 
part,  the  Inoorporesl  portion  of  our  nalnre  would  have  bntssmsil  chinoeof  surviv- 
ing. Bat  now,  whatever  improvea  men's  minds  tends  to  give  them  sober  and 
virtODUB  bsbils;  sad  with  Iha  knowledge  of  the  conimanity,  clear  I  am  that  vir- 
tue is  SBsaredly  oertoin  to  be  promoted ;  and  I  am  qaite  confirleat  that,  with  the 
knowledge  of  men,  the  rights  of  men — I  mean  their  indefeaaibla  riphta  of  every 
kind,  the  rights  wbiob  they  have  to  csv'sl  liberty  and  to  religious  liberty,  Ihe  grest- 
eat  of  earthly  and  aooJal  bleaaiaga—^ro  aure  to  be  inliniteTy  promoted  ;  nor  da  I 
know  of  any  rooreoertain  mode  of  reforming  a  country,  any  better  way  of  redreaa- 
ing  her  grievancea,  than  giving  education  to  her  people.  *  *  *  *  A  msa 
who  makes  war  upon  the  poor-honae  by  keeping  people  out  of  it,  he  ii  a  elinritiiblo 
man;  a  man  who  makes  war  upon  the  gin-shop  by  teaching  people  (hat  aobriety 
and  knowledge  are  better  than  inloiica^on  and  ignoraace — a  maa  who  makes  war 
upon  the  '  rabble  rout'  of  seditious,  immoral,  and  licentioua  persona  by  ri>clniining 
them  from  their  evil  hahita,  and  improving  them  by  early  edaealion,  especially  by 

tting  inbnt  schools — he  is  a  truly  oharitable  man.  And,  above  all,  a  man  who 
bEnlowed  his  money,  his  time,  and  hIa  eiertlona,  so  sa  to  make  war  upon  ihe 
gaol,  the  gibbet,  the  ttsnaport-ahip,  and  the  tread-mill,  by  lessening,  through  in- 
atraction,  the  Dumber  ot  victima  sent  Ibr  their  Crimea  to  thesa  places — that  man  is 
indeed  charitable ;  and  the  more  he  teschee  hia  Fellow- crcaturea,  and  refines  (heir 
appetites,  and  removes  them  fmn  low,  senaoal  gratifioatious,  the  more  oharitable  is 
that  man." 

This  was  not  the  only  great  educational  address  he  delivered  in 
July,  183.^.  It  was  in  the  same  month,  he  was  present,  by  invitation, 
at  the  laying  of  the  foundation -stone  of  the  new  Mechanics'  Institute, 
at  Liverpool,  on  which  occasion  he  delivered  two  cheracteristic 
epeeches.  The  crowd  that  came  to  hear  the  eloquent  champion  of 
education  and  equal  rights  was  so  large,  that  the  dinner,  given  afler 
the  ceremony  of  laying  the  stone,  had  to  be  taken  in  the  theater. 
There  are  seTeral  passages  in  each  of  these  addresses  which  deserve  to 
be  printed  in  letters  of  gold.  Referring  to  the  taunts  with  which 
Ko.  17.— [Vol.  VL,  No.  2.]— 32. 
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himself  and  his  fellov-Uborere  in  the  great  c&QH  w«re  Maailed  by 
those  who  vould  iDsiat  on  keeping  the  people  in  ignorance,  he  ad- 
dressed the  imniense  assembly  present,  after  dinner,  as  follows:— 

"  We  are  CBlled  Khoolmulen — •  titte  in  whi«h  I  gforf,*  toA  nettr  ilull  let\ 
tliame.  Out  Pfooy  ScicDoe  u  ridiculed  by  those  wbu  bava  mony  peooc  sod  llllle 
Imowledge.  Our  lectum  tre  laughed  at,  ■■  deliverod  (o  grosp*  of  what  ihoK 
i^orsnt  people  is  fine  linen  and  gaudy  attire  all,  after  the  poet,  ']m],BiiirMhed 
arliliwra' — a  dan  of  mm  that  ihould  be  reapected.  Dot  derided,  by  thoK  who, 
were  Ihej  reduced  to  wcrrk  for  ibeir  bread,  would  enTV  the  akill  rf  the  hkd  they 
now  look  down  upon.  Let  incb  prond  crednree  enjoy  the  fancied  tripmph  of 
their  wit ;  we  oare  cot  (or  their  light  artillery  (if,  indeed,  their  heary  jtcta  ean  b« 
00  t«miea,}  half  bo  much  m  we  did  for  their  aeriouB  oppoeitico.  If  they  are  mndi 
amuBtd  with  our  Penny  Science*,  1  hope  before  long  to  we  them  kmgh  twice  at 
much  nt  our  Penny  Pulitia  ;  becanee,  when  the  abnninable  tsK*  upon  the  kno<ri- 
edge  ivh:oh  meet  ooncenn  tbe  people  oie  remoTed — I  mean  the  newipsp^  Htunp 
—we  shall  have  a  DDireml  diffusion  of  ■onnd,  practical  iLnovledga  anrang  all 
elataes  of  the  commuDity  ;  Bnd  if  leoturea  diren  them  »  migfatily  now,  I  can  tdl 
them  that  preparation  it  inalung  lor  afibrding  tbein  nnuh  nxire  nitertammeat  in 
the  same  hind,  by  a  very  ample  eiteniion  of  tbe  pvcient  ayitem  of  lecturing,  and  ' 
by  inclDding  [wlitiei  In  ths  oo«n«t" 

A  nobler,  more  eloquent,  more  truthful,  or  better  deserred  tribute, 
than  the  following  to  the  achoolmaster,  which  forms  the  peronid<»  of 
tiiis  admir&ble  speech,  has  scarcely  ever  been  paid  by  ancient  ot  mod- 
ern orator: — 

"The  conqaeroT  moTei  in  a  marah.     He  KalliS  onward  with  tbe  ' pride,  pomp, 

■nd  cirouDialanoe  of  war ' — bsnnen  flyiitg,  alionta  rending  the  air,  gnns  Iboadering, 
and  mnrtiBl  mnsio  pealing,  to  drown  the  ehrlelii  of  tbe  woanded  and  tbe  lamenta- 
lioiia  fur  tlie  aUia.  Not  thus  the  ■cboDlmHBtcr,  in  hia  peaceful  rocation.  He  med- 
italei  aod  prepares  in  secret  the  plana  which  are  to  bieaa  maabiod ;  be  alowly 
gslhera  round  him  those  who  are  to  farther  their  CKeoution  ;  he  qnlelly,  thoaf|h 
hroily.  advances  in  hia  bamble  putb,  luboring  steadily,  bnl  ealmly,  tilt  he  1^ 
opcaed  to  tbe  light  all  the  reoeeses  of  ignorance,  and  ton  np  by  tho  roots  the 
weed*  of  vice.  It  is  a  progrcn  nut  to  be  compared  witb  any  thing  like  i  marcb  ; 
tut  it  leads  to  a  £ir  more  brilliant  trinmph,  and  to  laureli  more  imperishable  than 
the  destroyer  of  his  species,  the  scourge  of  tbe  world,  ever  won. 

"  Suoli  men — men  deserriog  the  glorious  title  of  Teachers  of  ATankind,  I  hsTs 
fijund  laboring  fonscientiouaty,  though  perhaps  ahiianrely,  in  tha'r  blessed  Tocation, 
whererer  I  have  gone.  I  bare  found  them,  and  shan^  their  fellowship,  among 
the  daring,  the  ambitious,  the  ardent,  the  indomitatdy  active  French ;  I  ImTo  Iband 
iheoi  among  the  peraevering,  resolute,  indnstrloiu  Swin;  I  hnre  fonnd  them 
among  tbe  laborioos,  the  warm-hearted,  the  enthosiastic  Germans ;  I  have  finrnd 
them  among  the  high-minded,  but  enslsTcd  Italians;  aod  in  our  own  conntry, 
God  be  thanked,  their  numbers  evt-ry  where  abound,  and  are  ererj  day  iDcreasing. 
Their  calling  is  high  Bnd  holy  {  tbeiriome  is  the  property  of  nstloDS  i  tbeirrenowa 
will  GU  the  eartb  in  after  sgea,  in  proportion  aa  it  aonada  Dot  iar  otT  in  tbeir  own 
timea.  £ach  one  of  these  great  Icachcni  of  the  world,  poHessing  bia  soul  in  peace 
— pprforins  his  appointed  coune — awsila  in  patience  the  fhHillment  of  the  pnnnisrs 
— resting  from  his  labors,  bequeaths  his  memory  to  tbe  genemtion  whom  hia 
works  have  Uesaed — scd  sleeps  nndiT  the  humble  but  not  inglwlons  epitaph, 
commemorating  '  one  in  whom  mDnkind  lost  a  ftiend  sod  no  man  get  rid  of  on 

During  the  two  following  years,  no  great  measures  occopied  the  at- 

le  ssma  perporl  Is  Lord  Breuiharn'm  fninuni  dHlirsIlon  on  the  omolpolHica  of 

will  ^  be  csn  do  nKhlsf  la  1Mb  b(>, 

ss  InpoitDji— in  the  er«DrKine,l<isi(nllltuii. 

snncd  wilb  bia  primer,  afaJasi  tlH 
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lention  of  ParliameDt;  and  it  was  only  on  great  occa^ona  that  ha 
any  longer  cared  to  speak  in  that  august  assembly.  At  the  sami 
time,  far  from  being  idle,  he  baa  never  been  more  active  tlian  at  tills 
period.  Ue  divided  hia  attention  between  the  pursuits  of  science,  tlie 
pronecntioQ  of  lii^  educational  plana,  law  reform,  and  the  extension  of 
the  fraDobiM.  Meetings  still  continued  to  he  held  in  the  principal 
towns,  as  veil  as  in  the  metropolis,  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  nnd  itho 
alave-trade,  and  there  were  few  if  any  of  tlicse  which  he  did  not 
make  it  his  business  to  attend  and  address.  In  1836  he  employed 
persona,  at  his  own  expense,  to  collect  facta  and  statistics  relative  to 
the  condition  of  the  public  schools  in  different  parts  of  England,  at 
the  same  time  visiting  aa  many  schools  himself  as  possible,  examining 
the  pupils,  ascertfuning  what  progress  they  made,  what  opportunities 
they  hod,  what  disadvantages  they  labored  under,  &a.  This  was  the 
manner  in  which  he  occupied  himself,  when  his  opponents  [those  who, 
as  already  remarked,  thought  it  would  be  a  dangerous  experiment  "  to 
make  the  people  aa  wise  as  their  betters,")  began  to  congratulate 
themaelvea  that  they  would  no  longer  be  annoyed  with  his  pertina- 
cious efforts  in  favor  of  popular  education,  especially  aa  he  had  taken 
BO  deep  an  interest  in  the  Scottish  marriage  and  divorce  <]uestion, 
which  had  now  created  a  painfiil  excitement  north  of  the  Tweed. 
They  were  not  a  little  surprised,  therefore,  when,  at  the  close  of 
1837,  they  found  him  again  "making  motions"  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  old  subject  His  speech,  on  moving  the  first  reading  of 
the  Bills  of  Education,  was  delivered  on  the  first  of  December.  It 
might  well  bo  supposed  that  he  had  exhausted  the  subject  before  this ; 
but  his  speech  on  this  occasion  is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  instmct- 
ive,  eloquent,  and  convincing  ha  has  ever  delivered.  In  speaking  of 
the  qoalificationa,  or  rather  of  the  utter  incompetency,  of  the  teachers 
employed  in  the  schools  already  iu  existence,  his  lordship  says  : — 

"  A^ain,  it  ahonld  be  kept  In  view,  that  it  is  not  merel;  tho  means  of  inatrnc- 
tinn  which  nv  detective — not  merely  Ihst  the  schools  are  too  Tew,  unmerotu  am 
they  are,  UT  that  ibe  children  ore  too  few,  compared  with  the  populiition,  □nmeroiu 
aa  they  are  also — Tor  tbey  amoant,  lieliveen  the  endowed  snd  unendowed  day- 
schools  in  Englnnd  and  Wain,  to  ]  ,370,000— hot  the  gualily  of  the  in*tnictA>n 
ii  much  more  deftfCtive  than  ita  amnunt.  Many  of  thuse  ichoola  are  onllrd  mch 
by  conrlesy — and  by  the  eitcniian  of  ooartesy,  uc  luppett  that  they  give  inttnie- 
tion  lo  childrtn — thonj^  mnny  of  lliem  ihonld  be  no  mart  caUtd  icAoab.  Ir  by 
that  ia  meant  plaea  far  thi  rxttntion  o/  kmneltdgei  and  the  Itaehert  of  Iheni 
ni>  mart  dttirce  their  name,  If  by  teaching  ii  undtritood  that  wAieA  enableitke 
pafiil  to  Itarn — that  which  Uiivea  him  better  than  it  foand  him — that  vhieh  addr 
to  tit  huneiedge  ha  patttued  en  eittfring  the  leinat — (Ann  any  sim  IAir;  cos 
dtune  lo  b*  calli^d  by  a  nams  by  which  any  other  tbin(;.  howcTer  diSi'ivnl,  i* 
known.  »  •  •  Upon  this  matter  I  can  not,  oT  coarse,  cntiT  now  into 
dctaili  I  bnt  I  fw]  oonrincrd  that  I  do  not  at  atl  ovemata  my  punCion,  when  I  aa- 
atrt  that  at  least  one-fourth  (I  am  oonfidcDt  above  ane-fi(th,)  of  thnse  achnois  aro 
in  such  a  atnto  of  indircipline  and  utter  want  of  accomniadalion,  and.  with  rrspeet 
10  tlie  learning  and  oagiocity  of  thuae  who  assamc  to  conduct  ibeni,  so  totally  on- 
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providid,  Ihal,  eicppl  by  courtesy — nay,  txetpt  in  tkt  laagmge  iif  gron  JtaiUrj 
— Ihey  call  rot  bo  characttrited  otheraue  than  at  mtrely  prtttndtd  and  cbu»- 
ttrfttt  KhaaU:' 

After  commenting  with  well-merited  severity  on  this  state  of  things, 
lie  goes  OD  to  aay  : — 

"  With  a  view  to  ^1  three  arcDnietBi]<>M,  I  wouM  proceed  to  ofl^  Toy  nigge*- 
tioHB  U>)'Out  lordihipB'  notice.  Fint  of  all,  it  ■eerni  lob«  admiUeil  on  ^1  huidi 
tb»t.  wliPlliiT  we  are  to  go  further  in  the  way  of  making  grand  of  money  or  m*, 
nt  any  rate  a  pnblio  Department  is  cwentially  necesBaiy — called  abroad  the 
Depaitmenl  of  j'ublia  Iiutruction.  bnt  which  we  Bbould  call  the  Edueation  DejMiV 
meKt.  Thii  cBtablishment  i«  atwolntely  necefsary,  if  it  were  only  to  BuperiDteod 
and  proiide  for  Ihe  jadicloiit  and  ayatemalie  application  of  ihoao  fandi  which  are 
ocooiloually  Kt  apart  (or  pnrpoM*  of  education.  Accordiogiy  the  pUn  which  I 
propiae  consistB,  in  the  firrt  place,  in  the  eatahliihrnent  of  aucli  a  Board.  My 
object  now  is  to  call  your  lordehipe'  attention  to  the  dntica  which  tbiit  Educalion 
Board  will  hnTelo  discharge.  •  *  •  The  lyiileni  hitherto  adopted  in  gJTing 
a«i*tsnae  from  Ihe  parliamentary  grants  i>  exoeedingly  imperfect.  Tlie  rale  laid 
down  by  the  treamry  is  that,  ai  often  ai  any  application  is  made  from  any  qnarler 
for  such  anislanee,  it  shall  only  be  giien  after  a  certain  proportion — oue-half,  I 
believe — of  the  sum  required  is  nnderlaken  to  he  rsised  by  the  parliei  maliii^ 
the  application.  This  rale  was  represented  as  holding  the  balance  qnile  even 
between  the  British  and  Foreign  Society  and  the  National  Society.  1  mysrlf 
thou^l  at  first  it  was  so;  and  daring  the  firet  year  it  wns  perfectly  j ust.  for  the 
tame  nnmber  of  applicationi  were  mode  from  our  aocioty,  and  from  the  National 
Sohoid  Society,  when  I  say  'onr,'  it  is  becaoie  1  liappen  to  be  a  Riembar  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society;  having  preaided  at  its  first  meeting,  thirty 
yeara  ago."     ■    •    • 

There  is  no  doubt  but  Lord  Brougham  bnd  an  eye  to  tLe  Ameri- 
can system  of  School  Committees  when  he  observed : — 

"  And  now  the  question  arises,  How  is  the  eoniUtncnoy  to  be  formed  which  is 
to  choose  the  School  Ommltlee  t  Who  ar«  to  be  the  voten  at  the  district  meet- 
ing which  chooses  ihe  Sobool  Committee  ?  I  beseech  inch  of  yoor  lordships  at 
lionor  me  with  j-our  attention  upon  this  important  question,  not  to  ba  sta^rgrred 
witli  the  propo»ilion  for  the  qualification  of  voters  whioh  I  am  aboat  to  explain  ; 
bt'cniue  I  bezin  by  stilting  that  it  is  entirely  new,  and  therefore  Iktaaitntt 
hktlyU  find  fantr  in  ike  tyei  ef  time  of  thole  tokom  I  addreu.  It  mny  also 
be  objected  to  by  (Aete  tcieart  againtt  incrtanng  the  meiglilnf  Ihe  pttple  ia  iMrir 
eieettvt  eapacili/.  Furthermore,  I  admit  that,  after  it  has  been  once  adopted  in  this 
meaaore,  it  may  be  e>tend<:d  to  other  kinds  of  elcotioa  ;  and  1  am  sure  candor 
can  go  no  further  than  I  am  now  going.     •    •    • 

''  Doyonrlordshipsiuppose  thai  it  is  nniverraJ  aaSrage  that  I  propose  lo  hitro- 
duce  t  I  think  that  •omelhiiig  may  bo  said  for  universal  suffrage  in  [in  eduoslinn 
hill.  The  qualification  of  lliose  who  are  alone  to  levy  the  tai,  requires  that  thry 
ahnll  pay  the  tax  themselves,  which  ibey  iran  in  levying.  I  do  not  pw^ioae  nni- 
versal  etegibilily,  or  election  witlioul  qualification,  os  regards  the  constitntion  of 
the  School  Commitloa.  Not  at  all.  The  School  Cummiltee  is  to  lie  composed 
of  persons  who  pay  as  their  neiciibors  pay,  and  who  have  no  right  to  put  their 
hands  into  their  neigliboi-s'  picket  without  at  the  same  lime,  in  the  aoine  propor- 
tion, putting  their  hands  Into  their  own.     •     •     • 

"  lint  in  truth  it  is  not  universal  suffrage  that  I  am  anxious  for.  T  propose 
a  qunliilCBtion  for  the  franchise — a  qaalincatlon  not  only,  I  am  mneh  afVaid,  infi- 
nitely restricted  in  eompanson  with  universal  luffinge — not  rally  a  qualificalion,  I 
nni  sorry  to  add,  that  will  e<clude  a  vast  portion  of  my  iadostrioas,  honesl,  worthy, 
felloff-oitiiena  in  every  part  of  the  coantry — a  qualificalion  that  will  not  only  keep 
out  from  all  concern  and  all  voice  in  the  nffiiirs  of  any  one  parish  or  township  a 
Ktit  many  tlii>u*and»  of  those  who  nould  in  every  other  respect  be  most  fit  to 
take  part  in  the  procoedings  of  ihiise  Sohool  Ornimiltrea — but  a  qualification  so 
rexlricted  that,  when  I  slate  Ihe  natare  of  it.  your  lordiihips  will  at  once  perceive 
how  pvtuliaily  appropriate  it  la,  whtre  the  qui-stion  is  ahonl  choosing  a  comuiitlee 
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f>r  mperintendmg  die  aSjira  of  •  ■chool.     In  a  word,  /  popali  an  tduealimt 
qaalifiealion.     •    *    • 

"  1  propnae,  Iben,  tu  lake  thoM  nwD  irho  have  jriven  a  proof  Ihnt  Ihry  ere  of 
sober  habiU — that  tbey  an  of  iadgiiriouB  Htm — iJjal  ihty.are  rrk-ndi  lo  nluo- 
lion — thM  they  have  nuda  efibrta  lo  educate  theniwlTe*  i  mea  wbo,  10  a  cetlain 
eitcol,  have  profiled  by  tbeir  ■ooceeafnl  cffinta,  and  hare  already,  to  a  certain 
Client,  beeome  adoaated  rnen." 

He  had  more  confidence  now  than  on  any  former  occasion ;  at 
least  he  eipreased  more  at  the  close  of  his  speech  ;  appealing  at  the 
same  time  to  the  nobler  feelings  of  liis  audience : — 

"  I  hare  aarifpiioe  bi>pe«  of  the  sncceaii  of  thii  meaaare.  If  it  be  well  aJmin- 
ialered — if  edueallon  cootjoae  popaiar  in  this  c!ountry~-lf  nothing  be  done  to  rHise 
the  ipiril  wlher  of  political  hotion,  or,  abore  all,  of  religious  discord  in  the  courve 
of  the  poaaing  of  the  bill — and  if,  after  it  has  paned  and  come  into  operation, 
those  feeling*  shall  continue  which  lake  their  rise  out  of  i  oommon,  aud  universal, 
and  truly  wile,  as  well  as  tmly  Chriatian  regard  br  the  right  inslnicIioD  of  lira 
peop1e--Uien  I  verily  believe  that  the  legialalure,  which  has  passed  the  meamre, 
will  be  auknawled|i|;ed,  in  all  time  to'oome,  as  having  bestowed  the  greatest  bless- 
ing llut  ever  lawgivers  oanferred  upon  a  nation,  and  nil  generations  of  niankinil, 
in  bI]  ages,  pointing  to  this  Parliament,  will  magnily  and  venerate  its  name." 

These  reasonable  hopes  were  again  disappointed,  but  Lord  Brougham 
did  not  despair.  Finding  the  government  disposed  to  bring  in  a  meas- 
ure of  its  own — by  which  the  annual  grant  for  educational  purposes 
would  bo  increased,  and  that  special  aid  would  be  given  to  Teachers' 
Seminaries,  and  that  the  entire  expenditure  would  be  made  under  gov- 
ernmental inspection.  Lord  Brougham,  in  1838,  in  a  meeting  of  his 
^enda  in  the  same  room  where,  thirty  years  before,  (in  1608,)  he  pre- 
sided and  proposed  the  organization  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  and  io  1839,  in  a  published  "  ZtUer  to  tke  Duke  of  Bedford 
on  National  Education,"  urged  a  co-operation  with  the  government  iu 
carrying  out  its  policy,  as  the  only  practicable  scheme. 

"  It  is  oertain  that,  as  thing*  now  stand,  the  two  great  paltlea  into  which  the  eom- 
munily  is  anhappily  split  npun  thU  mighty  qneatioo,  are  resolved  that  we  shoald 
hare  no  system  of  education  at  all — no  national  plan  for  training  teachers,  and 
thereby  making  the  eohuols.  that  itud  the  country  all  over,  deserve  the  name  they 
tvear — no  national  plan  fbr  training  yonng  ohildren  to  Tinuons  habits,  and  thereby 
rooting  oat  crimes  from  the  isnd.  And  this  interdict,  under  whioh  both  parties 
join  in  laying  their  country,  is  by  each  pronounced  to  be  necetaary  lor  the  lacred 
intereati  of  religion.  Of  religion  !  Oh,  graeious  God  t  Was  ever  the  name  of 
thy  holy  ordinances  so  impiously  profaned  belbrut  Wss  ever,  before,  Iby  best  gill 
lo  man,  bia  reason,  so  bewildered  by  biind  bigotry,  or  savage  intolerance,  or  vi'M 
ftnaticism — bowilderrd  so  as  to  cnraa  the  very  itgfat  thou  hast  cansed  to  thine  be- 
fore hii  steps — hewiirlored  so  as  not  to  peroeiie  that  any  and  every  religion  moat 
flourish  best  in  the  tutored  mind,  and  that,  by  whomsoever  inatructed  in  secolar 
things,  thy  word  can  belter  be  aown  in  a  soil  prepared,  than  in  one  abandoned 
ihroogh  neglect  to  the  ineiomble  influence  of  the  evil  Spirit  T 

"  Bat  how  long  is  the  country  to  aufier  that  its  best  interests  shall  be  sacrificed  to 
thii  polemioal  strife  I  Rather  k-t  me  ask,  bow  long  are  we,  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion, to  betray  our  duty,  when  we  have  it  in  onr  power,  easily  and  extensively, 
•nd  with  a  very  little  self-denial,  tatiahctorily  In  perform  it? 

''  Let  the  people  be  langht,  (ay  I.  I  cai'e  little,  in  compnrison,  who  is  to  tench 
them.  Let  the  grand  machine  of  nnlionnl  education  be  framed  and  set  lo  work, 
and  1  should  even  view  without  alarm  Ihs  tendency  of  ita  fiist  inovclneDls  totrarl 
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giving  help  to  llie  pnwer  of  the  oltTgy.  How  t  Jort  u  mj*  fritni  Jamra  VCatt, 
when  he  hat  aniotruclnl  (nme  nvble  uram-eD^ne,  vhich  ia  to  bear  ihe  trade  1/ 
Eojitland,  and  nilh  her  trade,  tlia  li(|;ht  of  ■oience  uid  hel|»  of  art,  into  (ha  heart 
i>f  •  diftanl  coulinent,  viem  n-ithout  diaoMnpotore  the  piMon-rod  iwerre  ^m  the 
perpendivnlar.  irell  mured  that  the  onntnry  flexare  of  the  eirclea,  h'n  iHiulrica* 
father'a  ex^iwte  jnrenli«n.  has  provided  •  apeedj  idjuitinRit ;  and  tees  with  itiU 
lew  apprelmnaion  tliediverj(eiiej'  of  iho  ballt,  aware  that  the  yel  more  refined  pro- 
vision of  the  nine  ^reat  mind  haa  rendered  that  Tery  eentrlfu|^1  forM  the  eanrc 
of  its  own  ooantenKIion,  and  prepared  a  remedy  in  exact  proponioD  to  the  diitnrt)- 
Bdce. — just  ao  nhinild  I  aee  numoved  the  anppcaed  tendency  of  a  NalHaial  School 
Bill  In  incrcBiie  clcrioiit  asoendimcy,  beinf;  quite  inrethat  the  very  act  of  apreading 
hnowledji^,  whieh  acema  to  iDareaae  the  diatnrbing  infinenoe.  ronat,  hi  eiaot  pro* 
portion  to  ita  own  opemtion,  ooulrol  ita  evi]  efTeda  npon  our  aotnal  vyatem. 

I  know  ihnl  nothinK  liVe  ■  proviaion  has  been  any  where  mado  fw  infent  11*11- 
Inic,  by  tut  ihc  moat  eawntial  branoh  of  tdtim, — the  one  to  provide  vhioh  ia  Iha 
duty  of  our  ruiera,  abave  every  otlier  duty  imperative  Dpnu  them,  and  which,  if 
they  diaoharaie  nnt,  Ihey  forfeit  their  title  to  rule.  Bat  if  Ihey  have  not  diseharged 
that  duly,  if  they  have  planted  do  achoola  where  the  batnta  of  virtue  may  be  in- 
dueed.  itrelDhed  fiH'ib  do  band  to  extirpate  the  germa  tJ  vioe — ihey  Lave  kept  i^iea 
uiher  whuiil*  where  vice  ia  taught  with  never-lailins  auoooae— Baed  both  hauda  in- 
cewantly  to  atifle  the  aoeda  of  virtne  ere  yet  they  had  IJme  to  aproDt — laid  down 
many  a  liol-bed  where  the  growth  of  orime  in  all  ita  tank  luxuriance  ia  aisidiiaDaly 
forced.  Thk  i:<vxnT  bchool  UHauigUKa,  which  a  paterna]  gDVcmment  would 
have  cbernahed  ;  bat  Newgale  flouriahea — Newgate,  with  ber  thocAnd  cell*  to  oor- 
nipl  th«r  youthful  tDniate>i  aeduoingthegnitlleaa.oonGrQiingthedepnved.  Thk 
INVANT  acHoOL  la  cLoeiD,  which  s  paternal  government  would  have  opened  wide 
to  all  it)  children.  But  the  penitentiary,  day  and  night,  yawna  to  engalph  the  vic- 
lima  of  onr  aUpmother  ayalem, — the  penitentiary  where  repentance  and  penanea 
■hould  rather  be  perfnmied  by  the  real  euthora  of  their  fall.  Tui  iHrmr  acHOOi. 
■ECEivEa  NO  iKHDCEHTa  whom  it  might  tr^n  or  might  bold  faat  to  iiatnra]  virtue ; 
but  the  Qllerly  exeorable,  the  allOffether  ahoauiublo  hulk,  liea  moored  fa  the  bee 
of  Ihe  day  which  it  darkena,  within  Eight  of  the  land  which  it  inautta,  riding  on 
the  water*  which  it  ataina  with  evny  unnatural  cxcvsa  of  infenal  polhition,  tr{- 
nmphant  over  all  morala  ]  And  ahall  civiliied,  aLall  free,  ahall  Cbriatiaa  mlcia, 
any  lonver  pause,  any  more  hesitate,  before  they  amend  thdr  vaya,  and  attempt, 
though  Tate  yet  seriouily.  to  diMtharge  Ibe  first  of  their  duties  T  Or  shai!  we,  call- 
ing ouraelvea  the  friends  to  hnmaa  improtement  halanoe  any  konger,  upon  aome 
pnrty  interest,  aome  leatBrisn  punctilio,  or  even  some  refined  pcruple,  when  the 
means  are  within  our  reach  to  redeem  the  time  and  do  that  whiah  ie  must  blessed 
in  the  sight  of  God.  moat  beneficial  to  man  T  Or  thalt  it  be  said  that  between  the 
claims  of  contending  tactions  in  churoh  or  in  Slate,  the  Legislature  stands  par- 
aljicd,  and  puts  not  furth  its  hand  to  save  the  people  plaoed  by  Providence  under 
ita  care,  lett  offimse  be  given  to  some  of  the  knota  of  theologians  who  bewilder  ita 
ear*  with  their  noise,  na  they  liave  bewildered  their  own  brains  with  their  conlru- 
versiea!  Lawgivers  of  Ko gland  !  I  ohargo  ye,  have  a  care  !  Be  well  a«nred, 
that  the  otaiii'mpt  lavished  for  oenturies  upon  the  cabala  of  Conitantinople.  where 
the  council  disputed  on  a  tcil,  while  the  enemy,  the  deridrr  of  all  tht^r  teita.  waa 
thundcHng  si  the  gate,  will  be  aa  a  loken  of  respect  compared  with  the  knid  sboat 
of  universal  seam  whieh  all  mankind  in  all  agea  will  send  np  against  yoa,  if  yon 
stand  atill  and  sutler  a  br  deadlier  foe  than  the  Turcoman  .-suffer  the  parent  of 
nil  evil,  all  faWhoud,  all  hypocrisy,  all  discharity,  all  aelf-aeeking, — him  who  ooren 
over  with  pretexla  of  conscience  Oie  pilfolla  that  he  digs  for  the  souls  on  which  be 

Jireya, — to  alnlk  about  the  fold  and  lay  waste  Its  inmates — aland  atill  and  n>ake  no 
lead  against  him,  upon  the  rain  pretext,  to  soothe  your  indnlenca.  tbat  your  action 
ia  obstructed  by  rdigioua  cabals — upon  the  far  niore  guilty  apeanlatioo,  that  by 
playing  a  party  game,  you  can  turn  the  haired  of  oonflictiag  prf^caaon  to  your 
adnsh  purpcseal 

I«t  ua  hope  for  better  thhigs.  Let  aa  hope  it  through  Ilia  might  and  under  Hia 
blcaaing  who  commanded  the  lillte  children  to  be  brounht  unto  llim,  and  that  nooa 
of  any  bmily  of  niiuikind  thould  be  forbidden ;  of  Him  who  baa  promiaed  the 
ehiueeai  git)s  of  Ilia  Father'a  kingduD  to  tboaa  who  b  good  earnest  love  iboc 
neigh  bora  u  ihcniatlvea  I" 
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The  policy,  thus  eloquently  urged,  was  followed  by  the  great  moss 
<d  thefrieudsof  popular  educfttJon,  and  from  yeac  Lo  yearciace,  1830, 
the  aunnal  grant  for  educational  purposes,  (including  Science  and  Art.) 
has  been  increased  from  £S0,000  till  it  reached  in  16SB  nearly  £1,000,- 
000,  and  the  objects  for  which  it  is  now  applied  includes  most  of  the  items 
of  school  expenditure-~sGhooI  buildings,  furniture,  books,  maps,  teach- 
ers, and  inspection  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  application  of  this  sum 
Btimulstes  parents  and  benevolent  indiriduals  to  a  still  larger  contri- 
bution. Comprehensive  as  are  the  objects  already  embraced  in  the 
goversmental  grant,  earnest  and  liberal  as  ue  eEEbrts  of  the  different 
religious  denominadona  in  eetablbhing  and  supporting  schools,  the  re- 
sults do  not  realize  all  the  legitimate  aims  of  a  system  of  national 
education,  like  that  for  which  Lord  Brougham  again  labored  in  1S54. 

In  the  meantime,  Lord  Brougham  took  up  another  subject,  which 
showed  the  nation  what  a  small  amount  it  would  require  to  establish 
schools  in  each  parish,  in  comparison  with  the  immense  sums  squan- 
dered on  royalty  and  royal  pensions  This  was  rather  a  delicate 
question  to  treat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  especially  just  after  the 
acceesioD  of  a  female  sovereign,  (for  her  present  majesty  had  only 
come  to  the  throne  that  year ;)  bnt  no  motives  of  false  gallantry 
could  divert  Lord  Brougham  from  what  he  conceived  to  be  an  im- 
portant public  duty.  A  brief  extract  Irom  his  speech  on  the  Civil 
List,  delivered  Deo.  20,  1831,  will  (pvs  «i  idea  of  the  bolduess  with 
which  he  denounced  the  encroachments  of  the  reigning  sovereign  in 
recent  years  on  the  public  revenne.  In  speaking  of  the  scale  of  mag- 
nitude on  which  the  nation  had  to  provide  for  the  children  of  the 
sovereign,  &e^  in  reply  to  a  certain  "explanation"  made  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  asked,  witL  one  of  bis  peculiar  twitch- 
es, "Was  ever  yet  displayed  such  astonishing  un acquaintance  with 
princely  natures)  The  heir  apparent  live  upon  the  reduced  Cornish 
revenue !  The  Prince  of  Wales  never  came  lo  Parliament  for  mouey  ? 
Why,  teithin  uvea  yean  of  Ait  birth,  Iks  expeniet  of  the  King'* /am- 
Uy  taere  given  at  a  reann  for  debts  of  half  a  million  having  been 
iHCurreJ,  tehteh  the  country  immediately  paid;  and  in  nine  years 
more  the  same  plea  obtained  a  itill  larger  eum,  willi  an  addition  of 
£100,000  a  year  to  tht  final  telUement  of  IVBO  I  But  grant  that,  on 
the  Prince  of  Wales'  eoming  tn  esM  and  during  his  minority,  there 
was  no  specific  application  made  to  Parliament  on  bii  behalf,  the 
instant  be  came  of  age  a  message  was  sent  down  and  a  sum  of  £S0,- 
000  a  year  granted  over  and  above  the  revenues  of  the  dutchy — 
Uiose  revenues  wluch  we  are  told  preclude  all  occasion  fur  an  applici- 
tion  to  Parliament.     From  tJie  hour  that  be  became  of  an  age  to  be 
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capable  tf  rpending  money,  the  public  treasure  waa  larUhed  in  pro- 
viding for  hia  Rapport,  and  in  enormcmt  mm*  from  time  to  time  to 
pay  his  deble." 

The  liberality  thus  shown,  on  the  port  of  the  Parliameot,  oontnuted 
straogelj  with  its  niggardiineu  to  the  people  who  had  to  pay  all ; 
allhongh  even  Lord  Brougham  was  nnwUliog  to  tell  the  whole  troth, 
OD  so  delicate  a  subject,  before  an  audience  a  la^e  proporUon  of 
whom  were  personally  interested  in  tnaiDtaiuing  the  eipeadittire  com- 
plained of.  Those  who  read  his  lordship's  speech  will  see,  however, 
that  he  said  quite  enough  to  satisfy  any  thinking  person  that,  whers 
money  was  lavished  in  such  fabntoua  sums  on  pereoDS  most  of  whom 
diii  nothing  but  spend  all  tbey  got,  surely  a  decent  amount  ong^t  to 
Lave  been  allowed  to  those  best  entitleil  to  it,  for  so  nsefDl  a  purpose 
us  the  improvement  of  their  minds.  This  enorrooos  prodigality  will 
be  still  more  apparent  from  a  few  facts  and  BtatisticB  from  pariiamcnt- 
ary  returns,  which  we  will  here  note  parenthetically.  The  moat  re- 
cent return  within  our  reach,  at  the  present  moment,  is  that  of  March  23, 
1342.  According  to  this  the  annual  direct  cost  of  royalitjin  England 
waa  ^3,845,825 ;  and  the  coat  has  vastly  increased  since.  The  following 
are  a  few  of  the  items : — The  Queen's  privy  purse,  salaries  of  the 
household,  tradesmen's  bills,  Ac,  tl,960,825 ;  Prince  Albert's  annuity, 
{150,000;  that  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  9135,000;  royal  parks 
(Hyde,  St.  James,  and  Green,)  t380,000  ;  "Vfindsor  Great  Pail^  and 
farm  buildiQg^  (450,000.  The  lord  steward  of  the  hons^old, 
a  sort  of  head  cook,  receives  tlO,000  a  year.  Her  majesty's  postil- 
lions, coachmen,  and  Ibotmen  alone  cost  t62,BlS  per  annum.  Next, 
there  is  the  pension  list,  the  detuls  of  which  seem  scarcely  credible. 
It  embraces  a  large  number  of  mistresses  and  illegitimate  children, 
besides  all  who  can  pretend  to  any  lawful  ties  of  consangmoity  to 
any  member  of  the  royal  family.  Thus,  His  Grace,  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  an  illegitimate  descendant  of  Charles  II.,  has  a  salary  of 
$42,000  from  the  excise  revenue,  and  tl?,000  from  the  post  office 
revenue.  The  wealthy  Duke  of  Sutheriand,  the  owner  of  thousands 
of  broad  acres  of  the  beet  land  in  the  country,  while  thousands  of 
honest,  hard-working  men  bare  no  acre,  has  hia  two  siat^rs  on  the 
pension  list,  receiving  thousands  annually  of  the  money  wrung,  in  the 
form  of  taxation,  from  the  poor.  Those  who  bear  in  mind  that  there 
are  many  other  peera  who  have  similar  adrant^es,  will  hardly  won- 
der, after  oil,  that  the  House  of  Lords  has  nerer  regarded  the  diBii- 
sion  of  knowledge  with  much  fayor. 

For  similar  reasons,  it  is  not  very  strange  that  the  dignitaries  of  the 
stiite  church  desire  to  have  whatever  smattering  of  education  the 
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poor  are  to  receive  ^ven  under  their  own  auspices,  for  there  would 
be  danger  that  a  liberal  amoimt  of  secular  knowledge,  or  knowledge 
imparted  by  peraons  indepeadent  of  the  clergy,  would  lead  to  too 
dose  a  KrutiDy  of  the  eccleeiaitical  revenues.  If  the  people  gener- 
ally were  made  intelligent,  they  would  be  apt  to  think  that  the  church 
might  dispense  with  a  somewhat  smaller  revenue  thaw  (52,420,732 — ■ 
at  least  that  the  archbishopa  and  bishops  could  support  themselves 
comfortably  on  a  less  annual  sum  than  tl, 030,235  between  them.  It 
is  very  well  to  regard  his  Qrace,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as 
a  meek  and  pious  prelate,  and  principal  successor  of  the  apostles ; 
bat,  if  it  were  generally  understood  that,  for  being  thus  meek,  pious, 
&e.,  he  is  paid  a  revenue  of  tl38,DOO,  his  preaching,  when  he  does 
preach,  in  praise  of  poverty  and  resignation,  and  against  wealth  and 
luxury,  would  be  likely  to  suffer  somewhat  in  its  moral  effect  Even 
if  we  had  space  to  spare,  it  would  be  needless  to  add  any  thing  to 
this — we  need  say  nothing  on  the  subject  of  unecnres  or  pluralities — 
in  order  that  onr  readera  may  understand  how  it  is,  that  in  reading  Lord 
Brougham's  speeches  in  &ror  of  education,  his  most  uncompromising 
opponents  are  dukea,  marquises,  and  bishops — the  very  parties  who 
owe  most  to  the  people ;  and  the  same  &cls  and  figures  will  affitrd  us 
not  a  little  ud  in  examining,  at  the  close  of  our  article,  the  resulta 
which  his  lordship  has  been  able  to  accomplish  by  his  unceasing'and 
indefetigable  labors,  extended,  as  they  have  been,  over  a  period  of 
half  a  century. 

In  1888  Lord  Brougham  took  an  active  part  in  the  affwrs  of  Can- 
ada. In  each  of  his  three  speeches,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
Jan.  18,  Feb.  2,  and  Feb.  8,  respectively,  he  ably  defended  the  colo- 
nists, aud  vindicated  their  claims  to  fair  representation ;  warning  the 
government  against  the  possibility  of  another  American  war  of  inde- 
pendence, aud  calling  on  the  nation  to  be  prepared  for  a  peaceful  and 
friendly  separation.  The  closing  sentence  of  his  speech  of  Feb.  S, 
deserves  to  be  quoted,  if  only  for  the  wise,  philosophic,  and  humane 
sentiments  which  it  breathes ;  but  we  have  the  further  reason  for  tran. 
scribing  it,  that  it  is  one  of  the  many  evidences  which  go  to  prove 
that,  let  Lord  Brougham's  subject  be  what  it  may,  if  it  has  any  con- 
nection with  human  rights,  or  the  relations  between  the  strong  and 
the  weak,  his  manly  and  eloquent  voice  is  sure  to  be  in  favor  of  the 
latter.  "  My  prayer  is,"  says  the  chancellor,  "  that  wa  may  so  order 
our  policy  with  respect  to  North  America,  as,  when  the  hour  of  sepa- 
ration does  arrive — and  sooner  or  later,  by  common  consent,  come  it 
must — we  may  be  found  to  have  done  nothing  that  shall  leave 
wounds  to  rankle;  but  that  the  relation  of  colony  and  uiother-coun- 
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try — the  Klation  <^  temporary  depeDdenc«  and  soverei^ty — on  eilher 
hand  ceasing  in  the  cauae  of  nature,  other  relations  may  be  substi- 
tuted of  one  free  state  wiUi  another — not  enemiea  but  friends,  and  in 
the  honest  emulation  of  rivals,  running  together  the  great  race  of  social 
improvement,  with  an  emulation  which  the  high  descent  of  the  new 
state  makes  her  worthy  of  Rustaining  with  the  old." 

A  still  stronger  evideuoe  of  the  generosity  of  his  nature  is  to  be 
found  in  his  eloquent  appeal,  made  in  the  aame  place  and  year,  on 
behalf  of  the  Xegro  apprentices  of  the  West  Indies.  Here  there 
was  no  "  high  descent "  to  enlist  his  sympathies  in  favor  of  the  vic- 
tims of  oppresuon.  It  was  sulficient  for  bim  to  know  that  the  weak 
were  cruelly  suSering  at  the  hands  of  the  strong.  The  news  bad 
just  arrived  in  England  that  eleven  female  slaves  bad  been  brutally 
flogged,  and  then  forced  to  work  on  the  tread-mill  until  exhausted 
nature  could  stand  the  torture  do  longer.  Even  the  ftunom  speech 
of  Burke  on  the  Begum  charge  contains  no  more  startling  buret  of 
iodignant,  impassioned  eloquence  than  the  following : — 

"  Aik  yoa  \{  orimea  like  these,  mnrderoiu  id  their  legs)  aatore,  •■  well  m 
frightful  in  tliar  up«<^  paved  nnnotJiKd  (  tf  inqolrf  wee  negleoted  to  be  mede 
reepefltiDg  these  deathi  io  a  priioa  t  No  looh  thing  ]  The  fonni  of  jnMioe  were, 
on  tliie  head,  peremptory,  evon  in  the  Weat  ladlee  ;  and  thoea  forma,  the  hand- 
miidi  of  inatioe,  vers  preaent,  though  their  aacred  miiCreea  was  br  avay.  He 
corooer  duly  Blleaded  ;  hii  jury  wa*  regularly  Imponneled  ;  clevea  inqaintiou 
were  made  in  order,  and  eleveo  verdicts  retumcd.  Murder  t  maoBluigbter  I 
miademranor  !  misoondnot  I  No — but '  Died  by  the  viiitatioo  of  God  ! '  A  lie  I 
a  peijory  '.  a  blasphemy  t  The  viailatioa  of  God !  Yea  ;  lor  it  ia  amoofM  tbe 
most  awful  of  those  visitsljons  by  which  the  inscrutable  pnrpoeea  of  Hia  will  tre  diti- 
teriouily  aceomptbhed,  that  he  aomelimea  arms  the  wioked  with  power  to  oppress 
theguiltleas;  aod  if  there  be  any  visitation  more  dreadful  than  another — any  which 
more  tries  the  &ith  and  veies  the  reason  of  ernng  mortsli — it  is  when  Ileavea 
■hoveri  down  upiia  earth  the  plague,  not  of  soorpioai,  or  pestiknoe,  or  fsmino, 
or  war,  but  of  unjust  jodgos  and  perjured  jurun;  wretoliee  who  pervert  ibB 
law  to  wreak  their  persoDaf  vengeanoe,  or  compan  their  sordid  ends,  fonwearing 
ttiemsetira  oa  the  goepels  of  God,  to  the  eud  that  iojuatlea  may  prevail  and  Ilw 
innocent  be  dcalroyed  '.  " 

More  recently,  he  pleaded  the  canse  of  the  Hindoos,  with  equal 
zeal  and  eloquence.  A  speech  which  he  delivered  at  Leeds,  on  the 
use  of  torture  in  India,  only  four  yenre  before  the  recent  Sepoy  rebel- 
lion broke  out  (April,  1853,)  has  since  proved  remarkably  prophetic. 
He  was  coarsely  assailed  at  the  time,  by  the  Tory  press,  for  what  was 
designated  his  "  violent  and  most  uncalled-for  attack "  on  the  Com- 
pany's government.  While  denouncing  the  oppressors  of  the  Hin- 
doo, as  it  were,  to  his  face,  he  paid  a  high  tribute  to  America,  through 
her  favorite  aong-writer.  "  We  are  treating  the  Hindoo  in  the  nine- 
leenth  century,"  pays  the  eloquent  vindicator  of  the  rights  of  man 
"as  our  ancestors  treated  the  red  man  in  the  slxtcenlh  century. 
But  the  former,  strong  as  be  i»,  and  doubtless    conscious  of   his 
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rtrcngth,  will  not  submit  much  longer.  Alreatly  he  has  sworn,  on 
the  altar  of  his  country,  that  the  da;  of  retnbution  is  at  hand.  It  is 
not  in  human  nature  to  endure  auch  wrongs,  as  the  recent  inrest^- 
tion*  has  brought  to  light  as  being  conatantlj  inSicted  on  the  people 
of  India,  by  those  who  pretend  to  be  their  friends  and  protectors,  with- 
out a  terrible  effort  to  aveDge  them  and  be  free ;  and  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  tliem  hate  us  accordingly — that  the  majority  detest  our 
rule,  and  would  rejoice  to  see  our  scepter  broken,  it  is  idle  to  deny. 
I  find  no  language  which,  if  I  rightly  understand  the  subject,  so  truth- 
fully  and  eloquently  describes  the  feelings  with  which  they  regard  us 
at  the  present  moment,  as  that  which  an  American  poet,  the  author, 
I  beliere,  of  "  Woodman  spare  that  tree,"!  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
the  red  man,  in  hie  Indian  poem : " — 

' '  Right  they  forget  while  Mrength  they  feci ; 
Our  bknd  they  drain,  our  knd  they  steal ; 
And  should  the  vanqaiihed  lodian  knael, 

They  ipiirn  him  Tram  tbelr  sight  1 
Ba  set  for  ever  in  diigraM. 
The  gtory  ot  the  red  msii's  raoe, 
If  from  the  foe  we  turn  oar  bee, 

Or  safety  teek  io  flight  I " 

But  it  would  require  a  Targe  Tolnme  to  give  those  who  are  not 
acqnunted  with  the  multi&rious  labors  of  Lord  Brougham  any  ade- 
quate idea  of  his  unwearied  exertions  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
civilization.  The  limits  of  our  article  preclude  us  from  noticing 
many  of  his  best  and  most  eloquent  efforts  ;  and,  in  the  brief  space 
which  now  remuns,  we  can  do  little  more  than  allude  to  speeches  and 
publications,  a  due  consideration  of  which  would  require  a  much 
larger  paper  than  the  whole  of  the  present  rapid  sketch.  Busily  as 
he  was  engaged,  as  we  have  already  seen,  after  retiring  from  office,  in 
1834,  he  found  time  to  annotate  and  publish  an  excellent  edition  of 
Paley's  "Jfalural  Tkeoloyy"  lie  was  thus  instrumental  in  rendering 
a  work  popular  which  hitherto  bad  been  comparatively  neglected. 
In  I83D  he  went  again  to  the  Continent,  in  order  to  examine  person- 
ally  the  progress  of  education ;  so  that  he  might  embody  in  his  own 
plans  any  improvements  which  be  found  in  the  new  system  of  teach- 
ing. And  at  the  same  time  collect  such  facts  and  statistics  as  he 
thought  would  aid  Mm  in  convincing  the  House  of  Lords  that  its 
prejudices  against  instructing  the  people  were  unfouoded.  In  tha 
midst  of  his  labors,  daring  this  visit,  he  found  leisure  to  wHta  an 
elaborate  pamphlet  on  the  state  of  parties  in  France,  which,  though 
publislied  anonymously,  attracted  attention  throughout  Kuropo,  haviug 
been    immediniely  translated   into    French  and  German.     So  well 
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pleased  was  lio  with  the  reception  every  where  given  Lira  bj  the 
French  during  his  travels  and  inquiries  amongst  tliem,  that  he  de- 
termined to  spend  all  the  time  ho  could  spare,  from  the  great  work  of 
liis  life,  in  France.  With  this  view,  he  purchased  the  beautiful  rilla 
Louise  EltSoDore,  near  Cannes,  in  view  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
commenced  to  reside  there  id  1840.  Tbe  agitation  of  the  Com  Law 
League  had  now  created  considerable  eicitement  in  England.  Lord 
Brougham,  having  never  liked  displays  of  pbj-sicnl  force,  however 
anxious  at  all  times  to  aid  the  people  in  cluming  their  rights, 
denounced  the  movement  as  uDconstitutional.  This  lost  him  much 
of  bis  popularity.*  Id  accordance  with  the  same  views,  he  voted,  in 
his  place  in  tbe  House  of  Lords,  in  1644,  against  the  writ  of  error  in 
the  case  of  O'Connell ;  t.  e.,  in  favor  of  conGrmiug  the  sentence  of  line 
and  imprisonment,  passed  by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  against  the 
g^reat  Irish  agitator,  who  was  just  then  in  prison  with  his  fellow  "  con- 
Bpiratora,"  It  seemed  strange  to  find  his  vote  in  the  minority  against 
a  man  who,  like  himself,  had  devoted  his  life  to  the 'cause  of  liberty, 
and  whom  he  had  always  zealously  and  powerfully  aided,  not  only  in 
favor  of  Catholic  emancipation,  but  also  the  abolition  of  tithes,  penal 
laws,  &o.  But  O'CoDnell  never  thought  any  thing  the  worse  of  him 
for  it;  knowing  that,  while  delivering  his  most  eloquent  speeches  in 
denunciation  of  the  wrongs  of  Ireland,  he  would  have  voted  against 
any  infraction  of  the  taws,  as  he  did  in  the  present  instance.  "  It  is 
Bimply  a  whim  of  Brougham's,"  said  O'Connell.  "  IBs  many  elo- 
quent appeals  in  behalf  of  Ireland,  designed  to  break  the  fettere 
which  bound  her  mind  as  well  as  her  body— his  manly  co-operation 
with  myself  when  it  was  almost  treason  to  advocate  liberty  of  con- 
science— are  sufficient  evidence,  notwilhstaadiog  his  recent  vote,  that 
hia  heart  is  in  the  right  place." 

In   1654,  Lord  Brougham  made  another,  and  probably  his  last, 
effort  to  introduce  a  system  of  National  Education,  which  should  in- 

*  Ii  li  douMrul,  bowtTcr,  wbciner  U»re  ii  u>j  ii»a  in  Enfliud,  u  Ihit  prnrnl  daj,  wtwn 

during  Iha  Buixlar  rIoM  In  Lundon.  On  ane  Di:i:uion  ihe  crowd  of  warkinf  nea  dnne  ib* 
poll«  out  nf  Hjrdt  Park.    Th«  uilborltln  nuetly  bilRl  lo  pmient  or  diwadc  Ihtm  (niin 

IhBTCBcnble  Lord  Brautbwn  tnppFnnl  lobepuilnf ;  h«  «pproathwl  Md  addriTd  Ihna  » 
fso  fenlls  VTonilDfulTlu.  "  Who  arc  jou  I "  cri«l  Iba  rinflndH-.  "  Tour  oU  friFnil, 
Lord  Broughain."  The  tffra  nu  awxieaX.  Afttr  giving  Ihrm  heanj  chtcn  for  Broiifliani, 
■nd  pledging  IhFDiKlra  llksone  mrnlodo  tny  Ihing  titlald  Ihen.  thtjr  dl^ienHl  u  ubc*- 
TbiB  iDcldBDt  will  nnLnd  Ihe  cloMie  rtader  of  Vir^i'a  beaatlful  compviaaiL. 
Ac  Tclutl  magno  In  populD  citmafpe  coorlaHI 
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clnde  the  principles  nhich  had  been  incorporateJ  into  the  pra 
the  government,  aaiL  o(  the  people,  Binc«  1833,  and  at  the  sai 
embrace  such  additional  features  as  the  experience  of  other  cc 
nod  the  still  amazing  UestiLution  of  educational  fHcilities  in 
localities  of  England  and  Wales,  showed  to  be  desirable  and  i 
rjr.  He  had  seen,  in  1831,  the  Government  appoint  a  Board 
tional  Education  for  Ireland,  and  the  annual  grant  of  £t, 
schools  in  Ireland  increased,  from  year  to  year,  till  it  reai 
1834,  the  sum  of  £215,000.  He  had  seen  the  House  of  Co 
ID  1833,  make  an  annual  grant  of  £20,000  to  aid  in  the  erei 
new  schools  in  England  and  Wales,  and  of  £10,000  for  the  eai 
pose  in  Scotland,  under  the  direction  of  tbe  Lord  of  the  Trei 
he  had  seen  these  Bums  expended,  as  had  been  suggested  by 
1818,  through  the  two  school  societies,  the  NationaJ,  and  tl 
ish  and  Foreign.  He  had  seen,  in  183S,  a  special  grant  of  i 
voted  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  establish  normal  anc 
schools  to  improve  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  which,  in  bia 
in  that  year,  he  showed  "would  lead  to  the  indefinite  iinpro 
of  education,  and  should  be  at  once  introduced  into  England ; " 
bad  seen  this  sum,  and  still  larger  appropriations  by  govemmi 
plied  to  aid  the  establishment  of  training  schools,  until,  in  185 
were  forty-one  such  institutions,  erected  at  an  expense  of  over  i 
000,  and  requiring  and  receiving  an  annual  expenditure  < 
4150,000  for  their  support.  He  had  seen,  in  1839,  the  Gove 
instituting  a  Committee  of  Education  in  the  Frivy  Council,  and 
iiing  a  system  of  governmental  inspection  of  all  schools  aided 
the  public  grants,  until  the  Committee  has  since  been  convert 
an  Educational  Department,  the  president  of  which  is  a  Cabinet 
lie  had  seen  the  subject  of  ecientiSc  and  artistic  education  n 
introduced  into  mechanic  institutions  and  working-men's  clasi 
into  the  universities,  old  and  new,  and  a  department  of  art  i 
ence,  with  a  central  school  of  mining,  a  museum  of  ecoi 
geolc^,  and  local  schools,  erected  and  supported  by  tbe  Govei 
at  an  annual  expense  of  over  £86,000.  He  had  seen  the  u 
ment  of  public  cbarities  investigated,  their  abuses  exposed, 
some  extent  remedied,  their  annual  income  increased  and  ma( 
efficacious  in  the  education  of  the  country.  To  secure  the  prog 
ready  made,  and  give  additional  impulse  and  truer  directioi 
Brougham,  in  185-1,  introduced  the  subject  into  the  House  of 
on  the  24th  of  July,  and  the  4th  of  August,  by  a  speech,  ai 
bodied  the  substance  of  his  suggestions  in  a  series  of  reso 
which  we  give  entire,     {See  p.  5 13.) 
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In  1853,  ha  was  elected  foreiga  auociate  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  as  a  mark  of  apprMiatJoa  of  some  papen  be  had  writleo, 
giving  the  results  of  his  eiperiments  on  the  naUire  of  lights  The 
Bame  contributions  met  with  a  similar  reco^itioD  ^ro  tbe  Royal 
Auademf  of  Sciences  of  Naples,  nd  they  were  published  in  the 
"Trantaetitmt"  of  the  Academy  of  France  and  of  the  Koyal  British 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Not  content  with  these  honora  io  tbe  field  of 
science,  he  published  an  "Analytical  Ttew  of  NewtmCt '  Pritteijna ' " 
in  1855,  in  conjunction  with  Hr.  Routh.  His  lordabip  had  previoa»- 
ly  attracted  the  attention  of  the  literary  world  as  a  biographer.  Be- 
tween 1839  and  1843  he  published  hia  "  Sktteka  of  Stateimen  who 
flourished  in  the  time  of  Oeor^  III.,"  which  were  followed  in  1845 
by  h\i"Livei  of  Men  of  LetUri  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Geoi^ 
III."  These  were  extensively  read,  both  in  Europe  and  America. 
Hia  "Philoiopheri  of  the  Time  of  George  III.,"  written  about  the 
■ame  period,  is  another  work  of  aimilar  character,  which  has  also 
taken  its  portion  among  theclasaics  of  onr  language.  Each  of  these 
three  works  may  be  regarded  as  a  picture  gallery  of  the  maater- 
epirits,  not  only  of  England  but  of  Europe.  Hia  "Political  Bco»- 
omy"  is  the  least  read  at  the  present  time,  It  is  a  learned  and  pro- 
found work ;  and  its  valuable  suggesljons  and  judicious  practical 
observations  should  always  secure  it  a  place  in  the  larger  editiona  of 
his  miscellaneous  writings.  His  translation  of  Demosthenes'  "Cher- 
tonese  Oration"  is  at  oace  one  of  the  most  faithful  and  moet  elegant 
our  literature  can  boast  of;  and  there  is  no  finer  or  more  instructive 
specimen  of  criliciara  to  be  found  in  any  modem  language  than  his 
"Dissertation  on  the  Eloquence  of  the  Aneients."  Addison's  criticism*, 
in  tbe  "  Spectator,"  on  Milton's  "  Paradise  Loit"  are  perhaps  the 
only  English  critical  essays  which  deserve  to  be  ranked  with  this  ad- 
mirable "  Dissertation,"  as  a  source  of  instruction  and  pleasure  to  the 
classical  student. 

Although  Lord  Brougham  is  now  in  his  eighty-fiiat  year,  he  has 
by  no  means  abandoned  his  literary  or  scientific  pursuits,  or  abated  ono 
jot  of  heart  or  hope  in  the  great  cause  of  human  amelioration.  So 
recently  as  the  eighteenth  of  last  May,  he  read  a  paper,  before  tlie 
French  Academy,  entitled  "Analytical  and  £x]>erimental  Inquiry  on 
the  Cells  of  £ees,"  which  received  unqualified  praise  from  the  most 
eminent  scientific  men  of  Europe.  In  1S57,  as  president,  he  inau- 
gurated the  first  meeting  of  the  "National  Association  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Social  Science,"  at  Birmingham,  by  a  Discourse,  which 
bre.-ithes  all  tbe  rhetorical  vigor  of  his  early  days,  and  unfolds  a  scheme 
of  associated  labor  by  which  all  the  great  reforms  iu  England — in  juris- 
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pradence,  law,  public  health,  and  social  economy — will  be  oamed  on 
when  in  the  couree  of  events  he  baa  cDtered  into  his  rest 

Like  most  of  the  great  raastar-spirits  of  the  world,  Lord  Brougham, 
who  has  battled  bo  bard  and  done  so  much,  in  order  that  unborn 
generations  might  be  able,  in  spite  of  their  poverty,  to  enjoy 
the  blewDgs  of  education,  is  himself  childless.  Ho  man  now 
living  has  stronger  claims  on  the  gratitude  sod  affection  of  every 
friend  of  human  progresa-^>f  all  who  sympathize  with  the  oppressed, 
uid  yearn  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  poor — than  the 
venerable  orator,  author,  philosopher,  scholar,  and  philanthropist, 
whose  long  life  and  valoable  labors  we  have  thus  imperfectly 
sketched. 

Since  the  foregoing  memoir  was  in  type,  we  have  read  the 
"  pToceedijtgi  of  the  National  Auociation  for  the  Promotioa  of  Social 
Sdenetfor  1856."  At  this  meeting  Lord  Brougham,  on  retiring  from 
the  presidency,  read  a  discourse  on  the  service  which  the  Popular 
Press  and  Literature  of  the  afne  could  render  and  was  rendering  for 
popular  enlightenment,  for  which  Bishop'  Potter,  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  was  present,  predicted  a  circulation  as  wide  and  as  beneficent  as 
his  discourse  on  the  Objects,  Advantages,  and  Pleasures  of  Sdence. 
It  is  refreshing  to  read  the  record  of  the  enthusiastic  reception  which 
greeted,  every  where,  the  presence  of  this  "  Patriarch  of  Philanthropy." 
In  proposing  a  vote  of  thauks  for  bis  services  in  inaugurating  the  As- 
sociation, the  Earl  of  Sbaftebury  remarked : — 

"  I  am  called  opan  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanki  to  Lord  Bronghani — (great  oheer- 
ing) — to  Ibe  noblo  lord  wbo  gUtd  laat  year  the  office  of  presidoot,  and  to  whom 
we  vre  Indebted,  in  a  gruat  mraimrc,  for  the  fmiodation  of  tbe  ■ocietjr,  (hear,  hcor.) 
and  for  the  good  oondiHt  and  ■uecen  tbal  W  marked  it*  yragKta.  (HESr,  hear.) 
I  tfabk  thall  might  atop  hers,  and  ba  ooDlenl  with  haiing  oamed  him  for  yotir 
■cceptauM ;  but  it  Mvma  to  be  almoM  Impoaaible  tbaC,  oa  on  occaaion  like  thia,  wa 
ahonld  not  aay  at  least  a  few  word*  in  gralicndo  and  reaped  for  that  noble  and 
genemna  careiT  thai  hoa  marted  him  from  bi*  enrlical  daya  down  to  iho  period  at 
which  he  now  atanda  before  yon.  (Qreat  cheering.}  Lot  me  only  indicate  hi* 
great  and  valnabls  aervicea  in  nirHns  Dp  the  oountry  to  tho  immea»  tsIdc,  to 
tbenlill  more  i Dim etuM  iiec<wity,  of  national  edncation.  (Hear,  bvar.  Hnd  applsnae.) 
Let  me  reoall  lo  yoa  bia  great,  generous,  mighty,  nnwcflriij— and  now,  by  tho 
blessing  of  Ood — anccesafnl  enilcavore  for  the  mitigation  of  the  biggest  nrong  that 
ever  dcaolsted  and  disgraced  mankiiid — that  horrible  and  ntrocioDS  traffic  in  birnian 
fleah.  (Loud  applause.)  la  there  a  single  elfort  nndertakeo  for  ibu  benefit  of  the 
linmoD  raus  that  has  not  his  aympathy  F  Nay,  I  aay,  ia  there  Baiagleefibrtander- 
taken  fi>r  the  benefit  of  the  human  race  that  baa  not,  ho  Gir  aa  he  can  give  it,  bis 
coHiperation  1  (Hear,  hear.)  And  well  he  might  say,  acoording  to  the  language 
erf  anolcnt  time* — and  thai  which  no  ancient  conid  truly  have — '  I  am  a  man,  and 
nothing  that  af&cta  the  intereala  of  mankind  is,  or  ever  oan  be,  foreign  lo  my  af- 
fccliolia.'  (l/iod  apptaose.)  And  mark  him  in  his  adrandng  yean.  They  do 
not  produce  upon  him  the  effuct  (hey  produce  npon  ordinary  men.  His  advaooing 
yean  aeem  only  to  Ifad  bim  to  a  renewal  of  then  great  efforts,  to  the  eibibidoni 
of  that  mnaterly  eloqnenot',  and  to  those  grrat  and  Tignrnn  synipnthles,  that  chsr- 
•cleriied  aD  the  effi^  of  liia  earliest  youth.  (Applause.)  And  then,  when  »e 
see  him  aland  bvbire  ua  the  patriarvb  of  philsnlbrop]' — (bear,  bear) — Id  ■  grwca. 
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old  «ge,  enlwln^  upon  ■  new  oarecr  that  eren  sow  lerau  ta  act  at  A  distance  (11 
the  younger  portioni  of  the  aom inanity,  [el  ua  iia  one  man  rise  and  eiprm  our 
Ibanka  to  him  far  iLe  great  Hrvicea  he  hiu  readend,  witb  a  bearly  iriah  that  be 
may  long  enjny  tha  honan  he  baa  achieved,  and  a  Milt  more  beany  wiah  that  he 
may  be  ipared  by  the  bleaaicg  of  God  he  farther  lympathy,  connsel,  and  eo-opera- 
tioD  in  every  gcxid  word  and  'ifoA  fot  the  bencSt  of  the  honiai]  non.  (Loud  ap- 
piame.}  1  therefore  propoae  lor  yoar  acceptance,  that  the  thank*  of  the  National 
Aaaociation  to  be  giien  to  the  Right  Honorable  Lord  BrODgham,  for  hia  aerTicea 
■a  fbuuder  and  firat  prcftdent  of  Ihia  Anociatioti.      (I^ud  ajiplanae.^') 

During  the  session  of  tho  Association  in  Lirerpool,  a  meeting  was 
held  at  the  hall  of  the  Liverpool  Iaetitut«,  at  which  Lord  Brougham 
presided,  which  whs  attended  and  addressed  by  several  well-known 
champions  of  popular  enlighlenment — Lord  John  Russell,  Sir  John 
PalciDgton,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Sir  James  Ka;  Shuttle  worth,  Hon. 
W.  F.  Cowper,  Hon.  W,  Brown,  and  others.  At  the  close  of  the 
meeting  Mr.  Brown,  the  president  of  the  Institute,  offered  the  followiDg 
resolution ; — 

"  ThHt  the  moat  f^tefnl  achnowled^enla  of  thia  meeting  be  tendered  to  tha 
Bight  Hon.  Lord  Brougham,  for  hia  kindneea  on  thia  ocraaion,  aecompanied  with 
the  exprMBJon  at  an  earneathope  thatbiaTaloible  life  may  long  be  apared.lo  adora 
and  benefit  a  oonatry  in  whoM  annah  hia  noine  mnat  ever  aland  among  Ifae  fore- 
moat  of  its  benefactoti  aa  theeloqaent  and  inde&tigBble  advocate  of  progren,  hb- 
erty,  and  education." 

This  TOle  was  seconded  by  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Potter,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  was  cordially  received,  and  said — 

"  lie  ooDld  not  forbear  the  opportanity  to  jixn  in  a  vole  of  thanks  to  h'lm  vrho 
haa  been  ao  pertinently  and  felioitonaly  Blyled  the  patriarch  of  popular  inatnetioB 
— br  Lord  Brongham,  as  an  earneat  and  effeetlve  advooale  of  popnlar  education, 
does  not  belong  to  Engliind — he  belongs  to  the  Anglo-Saion  world. 

"  Wherever  the  Enftl'ih  Usguage  ia  apoken,  there  the  chord  which  he  hai 
atnrak  on  the  aubjccl  of  popular  education  sad  popnUr  progress  is  reapcnided  to. 
1  recolkvt  well,  though  I  was  young  at  thm  (inie,  the  aliitc  of  things  in  IS13, 
when  he  first  moved  on  this  aubjecl.  Without  Ih^imita  of  New  England,  in  the 
United  Statea,  there  were  nn  publio  len^slative  eSorla  for  popular  inatmctioii.  Tba 
voice  which  was  then  acnt  from  the  Uritiah  Isles  contribated  not  a  little  to  draw 
attention  to  that  aubject  in  the  great  etalea  of  New  York  and  Pennsjlvania,  and 
thronghoDt  a  vaat  eipanae  of  territory,  now  covered  by  twenty-five  milliooa  of 
people.  My  lord,  is  it  not  something  that  at  that  early  period  in  your  own  career 
you  should  have  set  in  motion  a  train  of  inSgeDoes  which  so  distend  ud  aprend 
over  that  vaat  tract,  and  fill  that  vast  population  with  an  rnlenaer  and  a  wiser  in- 
terest in  (his,  to  a  republican  government,  moat  vital  subject  ?  At  every  tAep  <rf 
the  discuaaion  in  England,  licht  and  heat  were  atraak  from  the  American  mind 
and  the  American  heart  Our  English  fViends  can  not  imagine  the  intcreet  and 
the  filial  deference  with  which  we  liiten  to  your  great  minds  and  your  teachers  on 
every  rabjoct  which  pftrloina  to  the  profrrees  and  the  rygrneration  of  oar  common 
hnmanily.  (  )  In  the  admirable  discourae  iVoni  Sir  JameaStephcni,  to  which 
aome  of  oa  liatened  to-day,  there  wm  an  eiprcwion — which  I  thought  somewhat 
feinl^-tbal  tbere  still  bent  in  the  heart  of  the  grenC  nation— which  originally  was 
but  a  colony  of  Britain— mmelhing  of  the  filiiil  piety  of  a  child.  Tbere  ia  much 
of  it;  vastly  more  titan  would  be  mferred  from  the  tempest  which  seema  to  be 
raiacd  when  any  queation  concerning  llie  rtlntive  prerogatives  of  the  two  nations 
happens  to  be  agitated.  The  enthusiasm  which  a  few  weeki  Bnco  attended  Ihe 
pruclnmation  of  the  (act  that  it  had  become  possible  to  apeak  with  and  bear  from 
Old  England  in  the  spnce  of  «ity  minutea,  that  enormnoa  entbuaiasm,  if  it  w«a 
not  ncluaily  madness,  which  pervaded  the  entire  American  people,  will  serve  lo 
show  that  there  ia  a  child's  heart  on  the  other  side." 
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'  RBaOLDTiom  Eubmitted  to  the  coDsideration  of  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
the  84tb  of  July,  1B64,  bj  Lord  Brougfaun. 

1.  That  tha  increaM  In  the  meing  of  odnoitloii  for  the  people,  which  had  begna 
a  few  Ton  before  the  year  1818,  when  Che  fint  retnnis  were  made,  Hid  had  pm- 
oeGded  steadily  till  the'  jeu  1SS3,  wbeD  the  next  Tetiinw  were  made,  baa  b«en 
coDtiaaed  bLiicd,  althomh  lees  i^Idl;  m  rogardi  the  number  of  ichoolB  and 
teachcra,  but  wichconriderable  improvement  Mth  in  the  ooiudCDtiaii  of  the  addi- 
tional seminariea,  and  in  tli«  qnallty  of  the  Inati — ' = 


i.  That  the  ntama  of  1818  |rive  as  the  number  of  day  eohools  of  all  kinds  19, 
ISO,  attended  bjr  BI1,8S8  seholarB ;  of  Snndav  achooU  A,4,S3,  and  Sunday  Bchoc. 
acholan  UK,S58 ;  the  retama  of  ISSS,  aS,tTl  daf  achooU  and  1,276, M7  scholara, 


and  1«,BS8  Sunday  schools  and  l,lW^Basobolars  ;  the  roluma  ai  1851  46,043  day 
aobooU  and  8,141,178  soholare,  £t,S14  Bnnday  scboola  and  8,407,648  icliolars : 

8.  That  the  populslioD  haviiu  increased  during  these  two  periods  lh>m 
J1,MS,6»B  to  14,886,41fi  and  17,9ef,609,  the  proportion  irf  llie  day  scholsre  to  the 
papulation  in  1818  waa  1  in  17.35,  of  Sunday  scbolara  1  in  24.40;  in  ISSS,  of 
day  scholara  1  in  ll.£7,  of  Bunday  scholara  1  In  e.8S  ;  In  ISAl.  of  day  acholars  1 
in  8.86,  of  Snnday  schDlaia  1  ln7.4e;  showing  a  mora  rapid  increase,  but  mora 
espeeialljr  of  Sunday  sabolara,  in  the  first  period  than  in  the  aecODd,  while  the 
popotstion  luu  increaaed  more  rapidly  during  the  Beoond  period ;  its  increase 
being  at  the  rate  of  180,000  a  year  during  the  first  period,  aud  1[>7,000  a  year 
during  the  aeeond : 

4.  Tlist  there  ia  reason  to  beUere  that  the  retums  of  IBIS  are  leas  than  the 
truth,  that  those  of  IBSS  have  eonsiderably  greater  omissiooa,  and  that  thof>e  of 
1S51  approach  mnch  nearer  the  troth ;  from  whence  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred 
that  the  inoreaae  during  the  llrst  Bttoen  years  waa  greater  than  the  mtunis  show, 
that  the  increase  during  the  last  eighteen  year^was  ksa  than  the  returns  show, 
and  ^lat  the  Inoreaee  proceeded  dnruig  the  W  ^riod  at  a  rate  niore  diminMliud 
than  the  retnnu  ahow : 

G.  That  belbte  the  rear  1838  the  increase  was  owinf[  to  the  active  exertionn  and 
lltMral  oraitlibDtions  of  the  diffennC  cisaaea  of  the  oommnnity,  eHperinllv  of  the 
upper  and  middle  elassee,  whether  of  the  Established  Churcb  or  of  the  Dissent- 
era,  the  eleigy  of  both  charch  and  aeeta  bearing  a  largo  ahare  in  those  pioiu  and 
uuful  labora : 

6.  That  in  1BS8  the  plan  was  adopted  which  had  been  reoommended  by  the 
educBtion  oommittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1818,  of  assisting  by  gntnte 
of  money  in  the  planting  of  schools,  but  so  as  to  furnish  only  the  siipplios  which 
were  required  in  the  first  iustanoe,  and  to  disCribate  those  sums  through  the  two 
•chool  sodeties,  the  National  and  the  British  and  Forragn  : 

T.  That  the  gnuita  of  mnnoy  have  aince  been  lurifely  Increased,  and  that  in  1889 
A  committee  of  the  Privy  Connoil  being  formed  to  superintend  their  diatribnlion, 
far  increasing  the  number  of  schools,  it  baa  further  applied  them,  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  instruction  given,  to  the  employment  of  inspectors  and  the 
tnining  of  lesohon: 

8.  That  of  the  poorer  and  working  classes,  aaanmed  to  be  four-filths  of  tlia 
population,  the  number  of  children  oetwocn  the  ages  of  three  and  fifteen  are 
)(,IIOO,000,  and  at  the  least  require  day  schools  for  one-half,  ae  the  number  which 
niay  be  expected  to  attend  iiahool,  renrd  being  had  to  tha  employment  of  a  cer- 
tain proportioD  in  such  labor  as  children  «n  undergo ;  and  that  oonsequontly 
Bofaoola  tbr  one-eighth  of  the  working  classes  of  tbe  poor  are  the  leaat  that  cube 
oMUidered  aa  required  for  the  educauoa  of  thoae  cbissee : 

9.  That  the  means  of  odncstion  provided  are  still  deflcient;  because,  of  the 
8,1«,ST8  day  achoUrs  now  taught  at  the  schools  of  all  kinds,  not  more  than  about 
1,650,000  are  (au|[ht  at  public  day  schools,  the  remaining  500,000  being  taught  at 
private  schools,  snd  being,  as  well  aa  about  60,000  of  those  taught  st  endowed 


(inbiio  schools,  ohildren  of  persons  In  the  i 
ittle  more  than  1,500,000  of  ikt  day  scholars  are  the  ctuidrcn  of  the  poo  , 
of  pelaona  in  the  working  daeaea ;  and  thna  there  are  only  schools  tor  sneh 


ohildren  in  the  proportion  of  1  in  9.6  of  the  nnmbor  of  the  clasees  to  which 
they  belong,  instead  of  1  in  S,  leaving  a  defituency  of  800,000,  which  mnet  in- 
crease by  £0,000  yearly,  acoordiiig  to  the  annnal  increase  of  the  population  : 

10.  Tut  thia  deBoiency  ia  oonaiderably  greater  in  the  large  towns  than  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  country,  inasmuch  as  it  amounts  to  130,000  In  the  aggregate  of 
the  towna  whioh  have  above  60,000  inhabitants,  and  is  only  170,000  in  the  rest  of 
xht  eoimtt7 ;  the  schools  in  tlie  great  towns  being  only  fbr  1  in  11.08  of  the 
woiking  claaaes,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  oonnby  for  1  in  9.9  of  these  daaaas,  de- 
ducting 60,000  taught  at  endowed  scbooli : 
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11,  That  the  defl  den  C7  In  tlie  Dnrnhfir  of  teuben  i«  Ktill  (p«ot«rUiaD  In  thi 
Dumber  of  Khotuni,  ioumnch  M  eight  of  th«  Urgast  to^s  appear  W  have  public 
day  Bclionlii  with  20S  iicholara  on  in  averag^o,  the  aversro  of  all  En^laud  and 
Wales  being  M  to  a  school,  that  there  are  aiwiiieaDt  and  piifHl  Ceaohenin  many  of 
thcae  se)iool«,  and  paid  rnantem  in  others,  bnt  that  there  is  the  jrreBteat  Bdrancag>e 
in  increiuing  the  nnmbcr  of  teacliera,  tliin  bein);  one  of  theohief  beneflu  of  Siin- 
lia.v  ftchimla,  while  the  plan  tbnnerlj  ailopted  in  Iho  new  schoola  of  instrnoting 
by  nioniton  among  the  scholan  theouelvea,  U  now  propeiiy  allowed  to  All  into 

1  j.  That  the  education  given  at  the  greater  number  of  tbe  achoolB  now  eatab- 
linlied  for  the  poorer  dame*  of  people  is  of  a  kind  hj  no  meana  asffldent  for 
their  inslrucdon,  being  for  the  maet  patt  conflned  to  reading,  writing,  and  a  little 
arithmetic :  wherean,  at  do  greater  eipenM,  and  in  the  eame  time,  the  children 
might  enaily  be  instructed  in  tbe  elerocnla  of  the  more  QBcful  branchea  of  knowl- 
edge, and  tnereby  trained  to  aober,  icdaitrioua  babita : 

13.  That  (he  nnmber  of  infant  KchooU  I<  etill  exoeediniflj  deficient,  and  eap«- 
cialiy  in  tboM  p^»t  towna  where  the;  are  moat  wanted  for  impinving  the  monli 
of  the  i>eiiple  nnd  preventing  the  oommiaaion  of  crimDs: 

14.  Tlial  while  it  ia  eipedient  to  do  nothing  which  n»T  relax  the  efforts  of  pri- 
Tatii  bi-neBcenee  in  fbrmmff  and  supporting  sohools,  or  which  ma;  diacotin^  tha 
pimrer  eloBses  of  the  people  from  contributing  to  the  coat  of  educating  their 
children,  it  id  inctimbent  upon  Parliament  to  aid  in  pmvidingthe  effectnat  means 
of  instruction  wliere  these  can  not  otherwiae  be  obtained  (or  the  people ; 

lA.  Tlial  it  ia  incnmbont  upon  Psrliatnent  to  enooorage  in  like  manner  the  es- 
tablishment of  infant  schools,  especially  in  larger  towns : 
18.  Thalitiseipedier '- 


to  ubt^Q  edncation  for  their  children,  and  a  retnctanoe  to  fonsgo  the  advanlagca 
of  their  labor,  by  withdrawing  them  from  school,  iamiiuiy  owing  to  the  ignorance 
of  their  parenta,  and  this  can  best  bo  removed  bj  the  encontagemcnt  of  a  tuatc  for 
reudiug.  by  the  eatabliHhment  of  mechanics'  institutions,  apprentices'  Ubraiiea, 
and  readiug-rooioa,  and  br  the  abolition  of  all  taxes  upon  knowledge  : 

19.  That  in  towns  there 'have  been  established  opward  of  1,!00  of  sncb  Imti- 
tiitions  and  reading-rooms,  with  above  lOO.CKN)  memben,  but  that  by  tkr  tba 
greater  number  of  mose  memben  are  persons  in  the  upper  and  middle  elaesea,  a 
very  small  proportion  only  belonging  to  the  workinif  classes ;  bat  it  haa  been 
found  in  some  porta  of  the  conntrf-,  particnlarly  in  Cumberland,  that  when  the 
whole  management  of  the  affairs  ol  the  InstitiitioQS  ia  left  in  the  honda  of  the 
working-men  the ' — — ■' '  *' '-  — ^' ' —  >- 


.  ..IS  in  tiie  country  districts,  the  great  obntaele  ofdiffheing  nsefVil  knowledge 
UL^rtlg  the  people  hua  beeti  the  ncwr^paper  stamp,  which  prevents  papera  eontoiu- 
ig  iMal  and  other  iutclligonee  from  being  added  to  snch  works  of  in ^^  — 


^1.  That  the  fhnds  given  bv  chNritable  and  public  spirited  iadividDalsandbod- 
icA  coTTHirate,  for  promoting  education,  are  of  a  very  lai^  amount,  probably,  when 
tlie  property  is  improved  and  the  abuses  in  its  maoagoment  are  eorroeted,  not  Um 
tlitui  haJf  a  million  a  year  ;  and  that  it  ix  expedient  to  give  to  the  Boatd,  fbnned 
under  the  Charitable  Tmsta  Aet  of  1B58,  anch  additional  {wwera  as  may  better 

enable  thera,  with  the  assent  of  tmatee  andspooiat  vLutor*  (if  an-  '  ' ' 

tions  of  the  fnnda  now  lying  iibcIcsb  to  iha  education  and 
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Plakb  or  SxvBXBSt  Pubuc  ScHoaL-Bom^  CmcAOO,  Ilusotsl 

Thb  NBwbeny  Public  School  oocupieB  the  center  of  «  lot,  148i  feet  by  200. 
Tha  widUi  of  tin  buildiDg  ia  Trant  is  78  feet,  and  tbat  of  the  wing,  in  the  rear, 
68  Ibet  The  dopth  of  Uie  front  or  Tonln  body  is  14  Ibet  and  i  inchea,  and  of 
the  ving  19  feet  and  3  Inches;  nuking  the  entire  depth  123  feet  6  inclics. 

The  bailding  la  Ibar  atoriea  high,  and  has  no  baaemenC,  fbr  want  of  proper 
drainage. 

Ttia  groand-floor  contains-aiz  rooms,  each  32  hj  27  fbet,  besides  the  corridors, 
dotbee  rooms,  and  doaela  Ibr  boolcs,  apparatus  etc.  Theee  rooms  are  twelve 
feet  bigti  ia  the  dew.  The  noond  and  third  aloriea  are  each  IS  (hot  high,  and 
««c)i  has  aiz  scbO(d  rootns  of  the  same  liie  as  those  i»]ow  Tlie  Ibuith  stoiy 
has  bur  school  rooma,  M  fbet  hij^  and  a  hall,  S^  Ibet  bj  37  feet  i  inches,  and 
16  fert  high; — in  all  twentynxiDii,  wWi  twen^  school  rooma,  accomniodationa 
£>r  stx^  pupUa,  at  single  dedis,  w  in  all  1,200  pupils. 

The  house  ia  entered  In  front  through  a  door-way  8  feet  wide,  opening  into  a 
corridor  10  feet  wide,  which  extends  back  to  tbe  wiog,  whore  it  connects  with 
two  side  conidon  of  the  tame  width,  at  the  extremities  of  which  are  two  ont- 
■ide  doom,  one  opening  to  the  girls',  and  the  other  to  the  boys'  play-grounds. 

Kear  the  front  door,  at  which  point  the  corridor  is  widened  to  19  feet,  are  two 
ffights  of  staiiB,  leading  to  the  storiea  above.  Near  each  oT  the  dde  doorsi  at 
the  other  eztremi^  of  the  building,  is  a  similar  flight  of  ataii^  also  leading  to 
the  upper  stoij,  so  that  in  case  of  accident  by  Are  or  any  other  oanse,  I?  which 
the  cliildren  might  be  Impelled  to  make  a  hasty  exit  torn  the  building,  there  are 
fixir  ample  and  ea*y  stairways  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  stories,  each  b  doee 
pnmmitf  to  an  outside  door,  and  each  bo  constructed  that,  tha  children  can  not 
faU  over  the  railings  frvm  one  story  to  another. 

The  front  eatranoe,  beodea  being  very  wid^  is  provided  with  a  set  of  ^ 
deort  iiMide  of  the  piiitdpal  doort^  whidi  are  used  for  ordinary  ingress  and 
egress,  and  which  will  swing  eitlier  way,  thereby  preventing  llie  pomihility  of 
the  door-way  bemg  obstructed  so  as  to  prevent  the  door  being  opened,  in  case 
of  any  sudden  alarm. 

Adjoining  each  of  the  sdtool  rooms  is  a  brick  shaft  with  two  floes,  luie  13  by 
38  inches  and  the  oUiorJO  by  18  inches.  Between  these  two  Baes  is  a  thin 
brick  partition.  The  smalleat  of  tba  two  Quea  is  a  smoke  flue,  fbr  the  heating 
•pparatDsin  the  lower  story,  and  the  larger  one  is  a  ventilating  sliaft.  The 
action  of  the  venUlaUng  flae  ia  greatly  increased  by  the  effect  of  the  heat  fltim 
tbe  adjwDing  smdce  tlue. 

If  steam  should  be  adopted  for  heating  the  building,  a  pipe  will  be  placed  [n 
estdi  of  these  ventilating  BhallB,r<«  the  purpoMoriDcreasingili  action.  Besides 
tbeae  principal  ventilating  ahafts,  there  ani^  in  each  school  room,  two  ordlnaiy 
chimney  ahafts,  with  ventilators  in  each. 
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Each  of  the  Khool-rooma  hu  Ugfat  from  two  rideo,  and  tbe  duldren  st  witli 
tbeir  badu  or  aidea^  bat  oeTer  with  their  f&cee,  toward  tbe  light  The  conidon 
tmd  dothes-rooma,  and  also  one  edde  of  each  scbool-rooiii,  an  finiabed  wilt  • 
wainscoting'  of  narrow  boArd^  5^  feet  high,  oeatly  c^ipad,  aod  gnioed  in  imiti- 
tion  of  oak,  a«  is  the  entire  internal  Bniah  of  the  house.  The  other  thTt«  Bdia 
of  eadi  sobool-room  hate  a  walnacotiDg  about  3  f««t  high,  with  a  blackboud 
above.    The  whidowa  in  all  of  them  are  finished  with  inside  blinds. 

The  builiUng  is  of  briolc,  with  stone  Ibtiudation^  and  ia  built  in  the  moat  nib- 
stantlsl  maJUtor.  Tbe  exterior  of  tbe  building  is  cntirelj  plain,  even  to  seventy. 
Hie  wliolo  cost  of  Ihia  house,  exduaive  of  furnitui^  was  $M,13T.  G.  P.  Ba^ 
iail,  Stq^  Iff  Chicago,  artJuleei, 

Pi|.  I.~PnrT,  BaciuiD,  xm  Tnan  Fu»ai. 
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Then  are  tmr  sdiool-fooma  (A)  on  the  Fourth  Floor,  eooemStiie  bj  two 
flighti  of  Bt^  eadi  33  (bet  bj  3T  fast,  to  accoimnodate  60  pnplla,  beBides  »  htil 
for  general  exerciscH,  5^  feet  bj  37  feet  4  inches.  The  popile  of  each  claaa  room 
have  a  aepHrate  clottiei  room  (D,)  and  there  is  an  open  corridor  (£)  ibr  eaey  ec- 
cen  mid  rentOation,  beatdea  the  fioea  speoIaUy  constmcted  fbr  the  latter  purpose 
in  the  Inner  walla  fbr  each  clasa  room.    Each  iMcher  baa  a  ■epamta  clowt  (C.) 
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Flahb  or  LwcoiM  Gitvmi  Soaooir'HMrtc,  Boaroif. 

Tub  kSowiag  dcsDiiplim  of  the  Unwilti  CnnuiMr  School-Uoove  m  takot  &«m 
tbe  uomI  report  of  the  tebool  ootniniClM  for  1856  :— 

"  Td  the  dingo  at  the  Unouln  Suhod-HooK,  which  is  locmted  od  Broadw^, 
De&r  K  It.,  South  BoatOD,  it  waa  Um  iolantiiM  irf  the  anKHnjdiilied  •rotutn.'t,  J. 
P.  O.  Brjrat,  Esq.,  to  ooinbuui  all  tho  ■dfulagei  of  the  ialHwr  plui  of  the  beat 
buildiiigi,  irith  an  t^ECtJTe  aod  tarteful  «x(«iior,  withoat  toy  material  imcrmt  of 

"  There  aeema  to  be  do  good  reoirai  for  perpotatting  ttiat  haldneH  aod  alnxat 
prioiitiTe  limfriidty  of  a^le  whieh  hare  ehaiaaieriied  Di«t  of  tha  achoid  ediSce* 
of  the  oitj.  It  can  acaKel;  be  deemed  loo  muoh  to  demand ,  that  the  bnlliliiig 
which  li  the  dwij  reaort  of  our  ehildreo  and  youth,  aod  in  n-hiob  tb^  loeDtal 
and  moral  faonlliei  are  to  be  trajned  and  onfblded,  ■honld  be  dttignsd  «ith  can- 
liil  rcfereDoe  to  the  mlea  of  proportJOD,  and  even,  in  no  email  degree,  cf  beaar^ . 
CertaJnIji  it  woald  be  veil  to  kerp  llua  otject  in  view,  •□  br  sa  it  ii  oooaietent 
with  a  win  aod  proper  economj.  Harmraj  ofatyle,  and  [Hupriety  and  eWgaaoe  of 
det«],  will  DSTar  be  withoat  their  refioing  inSnenOBS  upon  the  roind  of  the  pajriL 

"  He  following  mechanic^  dcarriptioD,  extracted  Itom  the  '  ipedficatiaaa  '  of 
the  architect,  will  lllnMrala  the  iDterior  oooTenienoei  of  the  building  and  ila 
tt^iimola,  tM  well  aa  the  manner  of  cmstnuiiioa  and  the  fonoalian  of  the  ez- 

The  baildlngWa"  parallelogram  "in oatliti« of gropod  plan,  meaniringninety-Uirev 
and  fDDr-twelfthe  feet  lo  lei^h,  And  liity-one  and  two-lwelflh>  feet  in  width,  onl- 
aide  of  it!  baoe  or  nnderpiDning  couree,  al  the  ground  or  lidewslk  lerd  in  fnmt 
uf  the  building.  It  i*  four  finiBhed  itaries  in  higbt,  with  an  "  unfiniihed  "  cellar 
Blory  over  the  whole  area,  which  ii  partially  above  and  partially  tienealh  ground. 
the  cellar  a  nine  feet  high.  The  tint,  aeeond,  and  third  itoriea,  reipeetlTdy, 
twelve  and  one-half  feel  high,  and  the  foonh  atury  fifteeo  test  high,  liie  Xop  nf 
the  gutter  of  the  ontiide  wall*  ia  located  four  and  two-tweUihi  fen  ^xive  tha 
ceiling  of  the  fourth  Kory,  which  ceiling  t»  formed  immedlalely  upoo  the  nndersidea 
of  tbe  tie-bciinia  of  tlie  roof  framing,  or  attio  donring.  He  roof  ia  "  hi)iped  " 
from  each  of  the  foar  corners  uf  the  building,  and  ii  made  a  ''  Manaard,"  with 
curred  ■idei  and  a  "flat"  top  ;  the  bight  abore  the  top  of  oornioe  to  the  Uw  of 
the  curve  of  the  roof  ia  foortoen  feet ;  ita  "flat  "  la  located  in  the  center  of  the 
len)tth  and  width  Ihereof,  and  it  mfaanrea  elghty-aix  and  one-half  leet  in  leD|[th, 
and  fifty-one  uid  une-ha1f  (eet  in  width,  and  h«a  a  pilch  over  ita  larftca  of  one 
and  oDc-balf  Inchei  lo  a  foot.  The  four  comen  tS  the  roof  are  fumed  as  prujeo- 
liuDii ;  tho  apsces  between  the  projectiuna  over  all  four  aida  of  the  ixiilding 
are  recessed  to  interaeot  with  receaan  in  the  liu>«  of  the  four  eiterior  mJh  j 
said  projecliona  are  hipped  over  the  inner  oomer  of  each,  in  imitation  of  the  bip 
over  the  outer  oomer  thereof — being  the  corner  hip*  of  the  building.  The  re- 
oesBes  in  Ihc  faoa  of  the  fonr  extcnc^  walls  afuresBid  are  located  in  the  center  of 
the  length  of  ench  wall,  and  reach  tbe  whole  bight  of  aoid  walla,  to  meet  the  roof 
recciaea  abovenamed.  Tbe  receasea  in  the  front  and  rear  end  ralli  each  tn«s- 
nre  twenty-one  and  fire-twelflba  feet  in  width,  and  those  in  the  two  aide  walla 
twenty-three  feet  in  width.  Bceidea  the  fourreceaaes  aforesaid,  there  are  recess- 
es in  the  faces  of  the  projeolJoDs,  or  comers,  which  are  formed  to  eaeh  eiterior 
wall,  beneath  the  roof  projectiona ;  these  reoeases  reach  from  the  groond  level  up 
lo  the  lop  of  the  tluro  alary,  where  tbey  are  f<Mined  with  Bcniicircnlar  heads. 
The  retHiaes  in  the  corner  projections  uf  tha  front  and  renr  ends  of  the  house 
nieasare  eleven  feet  and  three  and  one-half  inches  wide,  and  four  inches  deep, 
and  are  single  recesses  ;  and  the  reoeases  in  the  oumcr  prnjeollons  of  the  two  side 
wnlla  of  tbe  hnuae  are  eleven  feel  and  three  and  one-half  inchn  wide,  and  four 
inches  deep,  and  are  double  reo<-sscs,  with  a  dividing  pilaster  located  in  the  oenler 
•f  the  width  of  each  t^  the  same,  and  douUe  acmi(NrcnIar  heads  to  CMh  recess, 
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wringbig  frcKn  aid  plbaten.  The  fnr  eiterioT  walla  an  erowDed  with  ■  ooniiee, 
the  upper  portjun  of  whieh  a  tenied  tm  b  guttsr. 

The  iaterior  ariaDgeniBbt  of  tlis  firet,*eODiid,  and  third  itorin  EanrDtlu:  each 
eoDluDiiig  finir  apBrtioenlB,  located  in  the  four  eornen  of  the  booK,  nuBMiriiig 
Ihirqr-two  and  three-twdikha  tatt  tiy  twcBt;-Mvao  and  taa-twelitba  faat  eaah  ; 

1,  mewaring' QftMD  fntb;  five  and  Wi-tweUtha  (est 

■ring  fin««t)  mai  aigllt-lweUtha  feet  bj  tea  foet  eaeh  ; 
g  twcnty-foar  and  e^t-tweUtha  feet  b;  twenly-two  aad  lour- 
Said  rcKMM,  doaalB,  atairoaaoa,  sod  halls  are  twelrs  and  one-half 
feet  bigli,  in  the  olear,  in  eanh  ■lory.  The  ialerior  uf  the  (norlh  or  upper  (lory 
ia  arraDfted  with  two  nwroa  in  the  two  froot  ead  eornen  of  tbe  bouae,  each  mea»- 
nring  tbirW-two  and  three-twethba  foel  bj  tweDty-eeren  and  ten-twdfUu  Test ;  an 
eiiiibiliiRihall,  DMaaariiig  tliirly-eight  and  nhie-»VelfUia  feet  by  Gfly-aii  and  ag;bl- 
Iwriftha  feet,  aonaa  the  rear  end  of  the  houae.  Tlwre  are  two  etairwayg,  rocaa- 
nring  five  feet  by  ten  feet ;  a  olothea  okiaet  for  each  of  the  two  rooma  aforemid, 
nicaauring  five  and  ten-tveMha  feel  by  fifteen  feet  each  ;  two  laoohata'  rooma  (of 
L  limn,)  mearariDg  Bte  feet  tiy  tweety-fiTe  ft'St  each ;  and  a  hall,  eonneodog  wlih 
the  eihibition  hall,  measaring  tventj-two  and  foor-twelftha  feet  by  twen^-fonr 
and  eight-twetnha  feet  AD  the  apirtmsnta,  halls,  otoaeta,  mi  atrirnsac  tfcreaaid 
b  the  Mr  atories  are  "  finiahed."  The  cellaralo^  b  aabdiTided  into  fbor  apart- 
Dienta,  in  the  bar  aonisrs  at  tlie  honee,  two  staireaaee,  ai>d  ni  eioauti.  The 
apartments  in  tbeoellar  aia  eaah  to  oont«n  a  fhmaoe,  and  thedoaets  are  need  tor 
furl.  N<se  oT  the  eellar  apartnwnla  or  eloaaU  an  "  Bniahed."  Thar«  ts  al«>  ■ 
hsU  in  the  center,  of  the  length  and  width  of  Uie  odlar  atory,  into  whiob  the 
months  of  the  fonr  fomaoea,  tha  landing  of  the  stalroasas,  and  the  doors  of  the  six 
Ibel-okaeti  all  open. 

AH  the  apattmenia,  halla,  and  doeela  In  the  bulh  story  are  Sfteen  &et  h^h. 
The  teaohan'KMMnain  thia  stoij  hare  their  floon  located  two  feMaboie  ihefloora 
of  tbe  other  apartmeola.  Gaob  stoiy  is  lighted  by  windows  in  the  exterior  walla. 
nienareAoM^f^tsln  tbebtUof  toA  story,  immediatdy  beneath  thecopolaor 
bd-towar,  which  orowns  the  luof  of  the  hooM,  in  tbe  center  of  Ita  length  and 
width,  llie  fear  aidea  of  the  base  or  plinth  of  this  enpola  (above  tbe  roof  lerel,) 
ooataln  each  an  apright  ^yligfat.  He  atlle  or  area  beneath  the  roof  is  lighted 
by  light  staliosary  oircnlar  or  "  boll's-eye  "  windows,  ioaerted  In  the  npright  oir- 
cnlar  ndea  of  the  "  ManMrd  "  roof.  liieTe  are  no  chimneys,  other  than  metal 
fripea,  in  any  part  of  the  building,  exoepting  one  brick  chimney  located  orer  tbe 
wall  which  fonna  die  inside  end  of  the  exhibition  hall.  Tliere  are  two  entranuea 
to  the  building  in  the  first  story,  in  the  two  eidea  of  the  aune. 

The  lot  meaaarea  one  hondred  feel  in  front  by  one  hnndred  and  seTenty-fiva 
in  depth,  and  eoDtwnaseieDteen  Ihooaaed  Qie  hnudredaqnare  feet  It  is  inclcaed 
Ml  the  sides  and  rear  end  by  a  eabelantisl  brick  wall,  and  In  front  by  a  granita 
finndation,  snrmonntcd  by  an  ornamental  iron  fenee.  He  rear  portion  of  tha 
yard  ia  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  by  a'  brick  wait  nmning  bom  the  center  of 
tbe  bniUbig  to  the  rear  boaiidary. 

"nie  boilding  ■  wanned  by  Chilson's  oone  hniaoes,  fear  in  nnmber,  located  In 
the  ocDier  spartinent  of  the  baaemenL  The  cast-iron  smoke  pipea  pass  op  throngh 
and  warm  the  eorridon. 

Tbe  Tsntilating  apparatus  cuoaista  of  a  eeparals  Tentidnot  of  wood,  leading 
IVoDi  each  aohoot  rooni  to  the  niof.  Here  they  are  tnwigfat  into  two  groupa,  at 
tbe  oppoalta  ends  of  tha  boilding;,  each  of  which  la  inrmoanted  with  one  of  Em- 
enon's  ejectors,  of  a  large  >i>e.  The  tnnsrene  aeotim  of  etwh  Tentidaol  is 
abont  feoftoen  inches  aqoarc.  In  each  room  there  ia  a  sliding  register  near  the 
oeiling,  and  another  near  the  floor,  opening  into  its  ventidnot. 

A.  A.,  Ac,  Scbod  moms,  twenty-three  by  twanty-saren  fesL 

C.  C,  Cloaeb  br  olothea, 

B^  EihiUtian  hall,  two-hnudred  and  thirty-dght  by  Bfty-dz  ttat. 
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Vis.  I.  OromvlPUB. 
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P:f.  IL— FlHT  FUmK,  PUT-SIODNDI.  M. 

Flaxs  op  Pubmo  School  Na  33,  New  York  Cm. 
Public  School-hooso  No.  33,  in  Twentyeiglirti  street,  near  Nmlli  Avenue,  was 
erected  In  1867, after  plmiB  and  under  the  Bupeniaion  of  Hon.  N.  J,  Walerbuty, 
The  maia  building  is  6fi  fhinc  by  100  in  deptli,  willi  wings  both  In  front  and 
rear,  wbich  give  the  oditico  a  fhintago  of  lOB  feet.  There  are  accommodationa 
for  aPiiniar/  Department  of  both  sexes,  and  a  (irammar  School  liir  Girls— a  total 
of  laoo  pupils.  The  lot  (125  feet  by  100,)  coat  sn,I50,  and  the  builOing  and 
(uniiture  $44,416.69— «  total  of  $61,666.68. 
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Fl(,  a^SMoin  FuMi,  PmouBT  DaMknan. 
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TJt.  4.— Tbos  Floor. 


Rf.  C-muM-Booa  OH  Feosn  FLOom  fnen. 
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528        Pl'BUC  aCUOOL-BOUSE  KUUBEK  TWENTT.  NEW  TOBK  CITT. 
PLAKS   op  PCDLIC  ScnOOL-IIOL'EB  NCUBES  TVESTt. 

Public  GrammBT  Scbool  No.  30  U  located  in  ChryB^a  Dear  Delanrey  street, 
In  the  Tenth  Ward.    The  lot  on  which  the  building  ib  situated  is  100  feet  square. 

Tlie  main  building  a  50  b;  SI  feet,  vith  fuur  wings  ib  by  28,  and  25  b;  33, 
whicli  give  it  ■  Oxmiage  of  100  feet  Tba  style  of  ardiltecture  oC  the  IHnit  a 
Corinthian. 

There  is  a  cellar  under  four  wings  and  &ODt  of  I!ie  msia  building.  The  cellar 
U  eight  feet  in  the  clear. 

The  tMiBemetit  Btonr  is  ten  fuel  in  the  clear,  and  the  ceilings  of  the  three  re- 
mainiDg  storiea  ve  fourteen  feet  in  the  clear. 

The  building  ta  hcntod  with  Burrows'  furnaces. 

Tlie  rear  stain  and  plalfunns  are  coastructed  of  alone  and  inclosed  with  brick 
walls,  thereby  rendering  the  stairs  flre-prooC 

The  wliole  cost  of  thebuildiog,  includiug  tlie  furniture  and  Siting  up,  ig  about 
$«4,00«. 
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Plf.  1,— Tuu  Flook,  FiHiu  Dtr4 
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WOODCOCK'S  FLAK  OF  AZBAKGING  SCHOUL  DEBK'B.  531 

DuaoniL  AimiiMEHittT  or  Scbooi.  Dun. 
Viun.'WuoDcooK,  <rfSiTaDiey,NeiTHitm|Bbire,  hMMkeDontapstcDt  Rv  an 
ImpTuveineDt  in  the  amogenient  of  DiskB  and  Suaw  in  Hihool-roaim,  whioh  t> 
eibibiled  in  the  fullowing  Disgnm. 
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Tba  room  reorctented  is  30  fe«t  by  33,  and  will  uaX  Firry-Sii  Botiokra,  pnt- 
TUing  each  viut  •  oliair,  and  a  deak,  each  desk  being  S  feet  kwg,  and  16  loahia 
iride,  leaiing  the  tiro  aide  aisln  rach  3  feet  S  tnohei  wide,  and  ihe  aeven  olber 
aialea,  ench  l8  iuahea  wide,  with  a  anflicient  open  apaoe  in  froDt,  for  ihe  teaehen 
deakiand  erolntions  of  (be  Kliaal.  TIh  uune  room  arranged  on  Mr.  Woodoook's 
patented  plan  irill  aoat  Sit kutt-Six  eoh<dara,  with  riTHltar  deaha  and  chain,  and  a 
nmilar  <^>en  apace  b  aiaka.  [q  addition  to  (hla  eoonmny  of  Mom,  Mr.  Woodcock 
chima,  and  we  think  jnatly,  that  thia  diagmal  an«i>g«ment  givea  to  each  lobolar 
allltieadTaiitamof  aifogladeAeach,  boSytalei  thelMpeetlaa  of  theaehool  b; 
Ibe  teaeher,  and  add*  to  Ita  effieieooy,  by  enabling  leaober  and  idioUra  to  perform 
their  reapeeliTB  dntieawith  the  leatt  interferenM.  Each  pupil  no  take  apMdtion 
in  the  aiaie  In  a  Sne  with  bia  aeat  witfaont  interfering  witb  the  pupil  bdiire  or 
hefaind  him,  or  wi^  those  in  the  adjdlling  range  of  aeata. 
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II    SYSTEM  OP   COMMON  SCHOOLS  IN  OHIO. 


(CoaUnHd  Am  K«.  M,  pifi  1(0.) 

At  the  fiflh  semi-nnQual  meeting  of  tbe  Teachers'  A«aooiation  at  Da3r- 
ton,  July,  1853.  KV.Gerheart  delivered  an  address  upon  "ffoirrnntmf 
in  ii»  fie/aiion»(o£rfuea(ion,"  and  ChaunceyN.  Olds  spoke  upon  "21< 
SibU  ai  a  Basii  of  Edwation  ;  "  Benn  Pitman  addressed  the  teath- 
era  upon  PLonetic  Reform  ;  and  diacussiona  were  had  luid  resolutions 
were  adopted,  showing  that  the  teachers  of  the  associatioQ  were  well 
prepared  for  the  increased  advantages  to  them,  and  to  tb^r  pQpila, 
promised  under  the  la%r  of  the  March  pre\ions. 

A  new  force  was  added  to  the  educational  instnimentalitiea  of  the 
state,  by  the  appointment,  at  Dayton,  of  C.  S.  Royce,  as  agent  of  the 
State  Phonetic  Society,  which  had  been  organized  in  January,  1658, 
with  Elias  Longlcy,  of  Cincinnati,  as  presidenL 

Mr.  Royce  issued  circulars  to  the  fHends  of  education,  and  to  edn- 
cational  societies,  oflferihg  his  servicea  aa  a  lecturer ;  and,  from  that 
time  up  to  the  present,  has  been  a  self-sacrificing  laborer  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  general  interests  of  education,  as  well  as  for  the  fnr- 
therance  of  phonetic  sentiment,  and  the  imparting  of  phonetic 
inatnicUon. 
.  The  school  law  of  1653,  like  those  of  1825  and  1837,  encoun- 
tered decided,  not  to  say  fierce,  opposition.  When  the  second  gener- 
al assembly  under  the  new  constitution  assembled,  in  January,  ieii4, 
it  was  immediately  called  upon  to  consider  petitions  for  the  repeal  of 
all  the  features  the  new  law  pos«essed,  which  were  not  a  part  of  the 
different  laws,  or  amendments  to  laws,  it  repealed.  The  senate  com- 
mittee reJ^orted  ndveraoly  to  these  petitions,  and  the  only  change  in  the 
laws  affecting  its  efficiency  was  a  reduction  of  the  state  tax  from  two 
to  one  and  a  half  mills.  From  that  time  until  the  present,  the  gene- 
ral school  law  has  been  changed  only  in  such  respects  as  eiperience 
suggested  for  its  thorough  administration  and  wider  efficiency. 

By  the  law  of  1853,  the  ex-officio  relation  of  the  secretary  of  state 
to  the  common  schools  was  abolished,  but  no  provision  was  mnde  for 
the  immediate  election  of  a  superintendent.     The  election  took  |>lace 
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ID  October,  1839.  II.  H.  Barney  aad  Loriu  Andrews  were  the  candi- 
dates. Mr.  Bamejr  was  elecUd.  He  did  not  eoter  regularly  upon 
bis  duties  until  February,  18S4 ;  but  he  assisted  the  secretary  of  stala 
in  responding  to  le^lative  TesolutJoDs  calling  for  information,  and  in 
other  efficient  nays  took  actJve  part  in  secnriug  what  the  friends  of 
education  then  slrove  for — time  to  give  the  new  law  a  fair  trial. 

Mr.  Barney's  Grst  annual  report  waa  made  in  I85fi,  for  18S4. 
There  waa  no  session  of  the  legislature  in  that  year.  His  term  of 
office  was  three  years,  and  he  made  three  reports ;  in  which  he  gave 
a  historical  outliue  of  school  progress;  argued  ably  the  advantages 
of  the  new  law ;  suggested  important  modifications ;  and  discussed 
propositions  for  rendering  common  schools  efficient ;  with  a  breadth  of 
thought  which  makes  his  reporta  desirable  to  educators,  not  only  in 
Ohio,  but  in  older  states. 

He  published  also  a  pamphlet,  reviewing  objections  to  the  school 
law,  which,  combined  with  active  exertions  on  the  part  of  educators 
in  diSereot  parts  of  the  state,  prevented  the  legislature  &om  granting 
petitions  for  changes  in  the  school  system,  which  would  have  materi- 
ally impaired  its  efficiency. 

The  tax  for  libraries  was  levied  in  each  year  of  Mr.  Barney's  ad- 
ministration, and  he  selected  the  books  for  1854, 185S,  and  I8S6. 
In  1856,  in  answer  to  unmeroug  petitions,  the  legislature  suspended 
the  library  tax  for  one  year.  The  amount  of  money  disbursed  for 
books  by  Mr.  Barney  was  9202,225  ;  the  amount  for  school  appara- 
tus tie,417.     The  total  number  of  volumes  distributed  was  333,- 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Association  in  1853  was 
held  at  Columbus.  E.  Thomson,  preudent  of  Delaware  College, 
delivered  the  opening  address.  His  subject  was  "The  Moral  Inflaenee 
exerted  by  Teachtrs."  The  evening  address  was  by  Horace  Mann,  on 
"Motivet  fif  Teachert."  Heeolutions  were  adopted,  providing  for 
reports  upon  the  history  of  educational  movements  ia  Ohio;  and  the 
legislature  waa  requested  to  make  provision  for  uniting  townships  and 
incorporated  villages,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  union  and  central 
high  schools.  Loriu  Andrews  was  nnanimously  elected  president  of 
the  association,  M.  F.  Cowdery  was  chosen  chdrman  of  the  finance 
committee,  and  A.  D.  Lord,  reudent  editor  of  the  "Journal  of  Sdu- 
eation"  was  made  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  and  general 
agenL  A  salary  of  tl,500  a  year  waa  voted  him.  The  convention 
adjourned  to  meet  at  Zanesville,  July  5th  and  6th,  1854.  Then  was 
held  the  sixth  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Slate  Teachers'  AssociHtion. 
I.  W.  Andrews,  of  Marietta,  addressed  the  teachers  on  their  calling  as 
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regards  themselves ;  and  James  W.  Tajtor,  then  state  librarian,  gttn  a 
leaure  on  the  early  bistory  of  Ohio.  It  was  resolved  that  drawing 
should  consdtuta  a  branch  of  education  in  commoii  schools ;  and  that 
a  geological  survey  of  the  state  nu  desirable.  An  appeal  was  mads 
for  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
association,  and  the  executive  committee  was  instructed  to  consider 
and  report  a  plan  at  the  annual  meeting.  That  meeting,  held  at 
Cincinnati  on  the  2Tth  and  28th  of  December,  18S4,  was  perh^Mthe 
moat  important  which  the  association  had  called.  The  opening  ad- 
dress was  given  by  Rufus  King,  on  the  "RapotiMAUitles  of  Teacher*^ 
Jehu  Brainard,  of  Cleveland,  delivered  a  lecture  on  "The  BtUitum  tkt 
Study  of  the  Nntural  Seitneti  tastaina  to  the  Courts  of  £duealian ;" 
and  Mr.  Cady,  of  New  York,  gave  a  discoune  on  Music  A  large 
portion  of  the  two  days  and  eveniQgn,  during  which  the  convention 
aat,  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  upon  normal  achoob,  and  upon  the 
beet  means  of  establishing  one  in  Ohio.  Cyrus  Mclfeely,  of  Hope- 
dale,  Harrison  coanty,  offered  the  suociation  land  and  buildings 
valued  at  tll,000,  on  condition  that  the  teachers  would  raise  9lO,0Di}, 
to  start  a  normal  school,  and  provide  it  with  ueoessary  apparatusu 
After  earnest  and  protracted  discussion,  Ifr.  McNeely's  ofier  was  not 
accepted,  but  the  voios  of  the  aieodadoa  was  decidely  in  favor  of  the 
establishment  of  a  normal  school;  and  the  executive  committee  was 
authorited  to  confer  with  Mr.  McNeely,  and  report  whether  any  more 
advantageous  offer  would  be  made  to  the  association. 

ResoIutioDB  were  adopted,  declaring  it  an  easenlJal  duty  of  every 
teacher  to  exemplify  in  penon,  and  daily  inculcate  by  precept,  the 
great  principles  of  morality  and  piely ;  expressing  high  r<^rd  for 
Uie  memory  of  Samuel  Lewis  and  Nathan  Guilford ;  approving  of 
the  labors  of  H.  H.  Barney,  as  school  commissioner;  and  recommend- 
ing teachers  to  encourage  the  phonetic  agent,  C.  S.  Royce,  in  his 
efforte  to  disseminate  a  knowledge  of  the  phonetic  method  of  teach- 
ing children  to  read.  Andrew  J.  Rickoff,  superintendent  of  Cindn- 
nati  schools,  was  elected  president;  A.  D.  Lord,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee ;  M.  P.  Cowdery,  chairman  of  the  finnnce  cam" 
mittee.  It  was  decided  that  Dr.  Lord  should  continue  as  editM  of 
the  "Journal  of  Education^  and  as  general  agent  of  the  associadon. 

The  following  extract  from  Dr.  Lord's  report  for  the  year  1854, 
shows,  very  pleasantly,  what  the  influence  of  the  teachers'  association 
had  been, 

DnriDft  the  year  IS47  (In  which  our  (ocict;  wu  fbrnied,)  the  whole  sma  a^ 
propriBled  by  the  itnta  for  the  eduaaiioa  of  754,193  fonllM  of  >chaj  age,  mm 
SQ88,630.55,  or  a  liule  more  than  thirty-eight  oenta  per  *ah<ri>r.  tlow  mapjF 
wan:  bepeiiivd  by  the  (ohooli  uf  that  yi.'ar  is  not  known,  a*  the  number  of  schul- 
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•n  eoruTled  vh  reported  fktxn  onlf  tm  ooontin,  uid  nieregs  attcndiuM  Dvm 
only  forty-nx  al  the  rightv-lhree  oouDtia;  judging  Trom  thoae  reported,  Bbunt 
£011,000  weK  eoroned,  wnd  the  aTengs  altaDdaiiCe  wu  >boiit  140,000.  Dnriog 
tlia  put  year,  the  Dumber  of  childran  eonmerBted  wm  811,057;  tbe  whole 
■am  appropruted  by  the  state  wet  11^33,376.36,  or  S1.S1  for  each  youth 
bptwevD  Hve  and  tmaly-ooe  ycen;  the  namber  earalled  in  the  ■ohoole  waa 
013,185,  and  the  avenge  daily  alteiidaDoe  367^94 )  ao  that  tbe  elate  paid  tS.OO 
for  each  ehild  iiulnioted,  and  13.35  lor  eaoh  one  in  aotnal  dsity  attendaace.  , 

At  the  oommeiHieineDt  oT  IS47,  there  wm  not  a  dngle  well-orgaDtied  pqUie    1 
high  aehool  in  the  stale ;  now  there  are  more  than  furty  In  which  a  thorough    ' 
•cademto  edncaUon  ia  attm,  beside  nearly  an  eqnal  number  ia  which  initrDotion 
bgiiFU  ia  KKne  of  Iheitigher  branches.    Then  nodtyortown  In  the  state,  eioept 
Cineinnati,  had  a  ■ystam  of  t^alaHy  elaasjfied  paUiasaboak;  Dowabmt  one  hoa- 
dred  towns  are  enjoyins  the  benifita  of  mob  achoola.    Bm  tlM  inlerett  fdl '~  '''  ~ 
canae  of  edocatiun,  tad  tbe  appredation  of  ila  banefita,  may  perbapa  be  joi 
ranre  ootreotly  by  the  Mlufea  paid  to  teMban  thu  by  any  other  standard. 


atsalairpaidloanyleadiarof  conuDoDaabotda  was  t66o,aiid 
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joying  the  bi 
of  edocatiun,  tad  tbe  appredation  of  ila  banefita,  may  perbapa  be  judged 
paid  to  teaeban  thaa  by  any  other  stani 
idloanyleaobarof  conuDoDaabotda  was  I 
out  of  CinclnDati  receiTed  a  nlary  of  ni 
t540.  Dnring  tbe  paat  year,  at  least  four  sqpetinlendeiita  and  principals  ba«e 
reomved  a  mIuj  of  91,500;  five  or  «x  hare  been  paid  $1,300;  perbi^  twenty 
hare  reosTed  11,000  or  more;  and  a  targe  nnmber  hare  been  paid  4600  or  more. 
A  annilar  bMnase  of  tbe  eoropeosation  at  lenial«a,  and  of  teachers  ol  e«ei7 
grade,  has  been  made;  thoash  it  b  not  poeuble  to  deltnniDS  tbe  aTcrage  alariei 
pud  to  teaohers  of  dietriot  awoots  in  1847,  tix  the  want  of  statistics. 

Tfak  Inoreaaa  of  oompensatioa  to  laaofaers,  and  the  ohange  of  pablle  sentiment 
wbioh  has  caused  peojde  in  a  large  nnmber  of  dUtnabi  to  pay  tlOO  or  more 
per  qnarter  for  Ibe  aerrioea  of  a  teaoher  (when  aeven  years  since  they  were  leea 
wilUng  lo  pay  $45  or  $50  Ibr  tbe  nme  length  of  time,)  may  be  attributed  mainly 
to  the  eCRvts  of  onr  twsoeialion  for  tbe  prafMoDal  Improf  ement  of  teaohers ; 


than  3,000  teaohers  have  been  instnioied  in  theae  acboab  each  year.  The 
eipenae  of  attending  Iheee  aeirioiis  of  one  week,  b  not  leas  than  an  aTcran  of 
$5.00  to  each  loaoher ;  multiplying  thia  by  the  nnmber  who  have  attended  them, 
we  have  $15,000  as  the  kmest  ealimate  of  the  nnn  which  hae  yearly  been 
upended  in  this  manner  by  teachers,  for  their  prnfeMonal  Improvonent 

At  the  aeventh  semi -anniul  meeting  of  the  uMxn&tiMk,  ia  Cteve- 
Uod,  Juljr,  I8S6,  the  queation  most  prominent  for  disoiuaion  and 
Mttlement,  was  that  respecting  normal  achoola,  which  had  been 
adjonmed  from  Cindnnati,  Mr.  Cowdery,  f^om  tbe  flnanca  committee, 
re]>OTted  in  i^vor  of  the  eatabliahtnent  of  anoh  a  aohool,  and  the 
proposition  of  Mr,  McNeelj  waa  renewed,  on  hia  bdialf^  by  Lorin 
Andrews.  It  was  accepted,  and  a  committee,  of  which  M.  F.  Cow- 
dery  was  chairman,  was  appointed  to  take  legal  posseaaioa  of  the 
property  on  behalf  of  tbe  aaaodation. 

In  addition  to  the  aubject  o(  nonnal  achoola,  the  atlentioa  of  the 
teachers  was  oallad  to  Ute  beat  methoda  of  teaching  penmaoahip; 
to  the  importance  of  improring  acbool  rooms  and  school  room 
furniture;  to  the  necesaity  of  allowing  time  to  complete  th« 
work  of  education ;  and  to  the  importance  of  aehool  libraries.  A 
series  of  reAolutiona  waa  adopted,  recommending  legislative  measures 
to  aecure  the  attendnnce  of  all  children  at  school ;  suggesting  mnnic- 
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ipal  regulations  to  prevent  vagrancy  and  trnanf^,  snd  nrging  the 
establishment  of  a  atate  reform  scbool  ibr  juveniles.  Lectures  were 
delivered  by  Rev.  D.  Shepardson,  of  Cincinnati,  now  principal  of 
Woodward  High  School,  on  *■  ffumamtiea  and  MalheTnalict;  "  Hon. 
J.  M.  Root,  of  Sandusky,  on  "  Common  School  Pngrat;^  and  Bev.  J. 
A.Thome,of  Cleveland,  on  "ropte* /or ^«co(or*."  Rev.D.S.Bur- 
nett  was  appointed  to  deliver  an  addreaa  npon  the  life  and  cfaaraeter 
of  Dr.  Joseph  Ray,  president  of  the  Woodward  School,  Cindnnati, 
and  ex-president  of  the  aesociatioo,  who  had  died  on  tiie  Iflth  of 
April,  in  the  46 (h  year  of  his  age. 

On  the  I4th  of  Aagust,  1856,  the  committee  anthorised  to  take 
possession,  of  the  property  offered  the  Teachers'  AssociatioD  by  Mr. 
McNeely,  for  a  normal  school,  met  at  Hopedale,  and  procured,  fiwm 
the  auditor  of  Harrison  county,  a  cer^cate  of  incorporation.  The 
trustees  elected  were  Cyrus  McNeely,  Aaa  D.  Lord,  Lorin  Andrews, 
Geo.  K.  JenUns,  M.  F.  Cowdery,  John  Hancock,  James  Taggart,  John 
M.  Black,  M.  D.  Le^^tt,  James  Oq>e,  Sunuel  Paul — offioers :  Oym* 
McNeelyipreudent;  Asa D.  Lord, aecretary;  Geo. K.  Jenkins, treasurer. 
Executive  committee :  Cyrus  UaStfAj,  M.  F.  Cowdery,  John  Hancoi^ 
The  executive  committee  proposed  to  raise  the  fond,  required  to  se- 
cure the  property  permanently,  by  eubacriptiona  from  teachere  and 
friends  of  education,  in  sums  of  from  %25  to  $100,  to  be  paid  in  annual 
installments  t£  ten  per  cenL  Nearly  (2,000  were  that  year  pledged, 
a  considerable  portion  of  which  was  paid  in;  and  tliQ  school  was 
opened,  with  John  Ogden  as  prindpal. 

In  the  year  about  which  I  am  now  writing,  a  movement  was  known 
which  deserves  honorable  mention,  ^though  its  activity  was  tempo- 
rary. On  the  27th  of  December,  18S4,  a  convention  of  school  ei- 
aminen  was  held  at  Oindnnati,  W.  N.  Edwards,  of  Miami  county, 
was  churman ;  and  John  Lynch,  of  Cirdeville^  secretary.  The  con- 
vention decided  against  private  ezamioadons ;  demanded  a  bigh  grade 
of  moral  aa  well  as  mental  character;  and  recommended  that  certifi- . 
cates  should  be  denied,  when  it  was  known  to  the  board  of  eiaminera 
that  applicants,  from  year  to  year,  exhibited  no  progress  in  knowledge. 
The  convention  adjourned,  to  meet  at  the  same  place  and  on  the  pre- 
vious day  to  which  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  tbe  Teachers'  Aasoda- 
Uon  would  be  held.  Aocordin^y,  it  met  in  Cleveland,  Jnly  6th, 
185S.  M.  D.  Le^ett,  of  Tnimbull  county,  on  behalf  of  a  committee 
appointed  to  report  regulations,  recommended  a  aeries  of  resolutions, 
that  were  uoanimonsly  adopted,  among  which  were  the  following : — 

That,  S«  the  Isv  reqaim  i»  to  eismme  applicnnla,  \a  refereace  to  their  •{>u)li8- 
DBtioD*  for  ttaching  tbe  branolie*  upon  wbjch  ihey  are  exatnined,  and  not  iiicrtl; 
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m  to  thttr  kameltdgt  eoiuxnuag  them,  exsmiaera  sboatd  c 
col  aa  veil  as  moral  and  inlelleclual  defecU,  and  refwe  ceDiRo 
k>  any  way  incapable  to  dHchargo  the  dalieaof  aUscher,  either  in  leocbiag  or  loan- 

7'ag  tohuola ;  and  that  ire  Wiuve  the  gift  of  hearing  aud  tha  aaubatructi.-(l  poieer 
meek  are  amone  the  iiidiep«naab!ea  in  a  teacher. 

That  HI  the  inttUeclaal  diteipline,  aoqnired  by  the  stody  of  thne  braachea, 
npon  which  the  law  requirt*  exaDiinaUuD,  ia  nenowiry  toSts  pernnto  take  cliargs 
of  the  iDtelleatDfll  eulture,  hunever  backward  or  young,  we  believe  that  percoiii 
'e  Dot  qualified  to  leaoh  anjr  grade  <rf  sohook,  unleaa  qii«UGed  to  tefKh  ail  of  BBid 


That  the  folloiring  qneationa  ahonld  be  uuwered  in  writing,  hy  each  and  every 
■pdiBMit,  lo  vH: — 

What  sohool,  if  any,  hare  yon  attended,  with  dinct  idarenoe  lo  Siting  yoonelT 
lor  teaehingt 

What  bvoki,  oD  the  iobject  of  teaching,  hare  yon  read  t 

To  what  ediMMiMtai  papenareyon  aaabaaribarl 

Sticb  morements  show  quite  u  distiii<:tly  as  any  other  vliat  b  done 
in  a  state,  to  elevate  (Le  prafemion  of  teaching,  and  improve  schools. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Teacheie'  Association  in  Columbns,  De- 
cember 26tli  and  27th,  185S,  was  namaToualj  Kttanded.  H.  G.  Bar- 
ney, school  commissioner,  spoke  &vorably  of  tha  educational  progress 
of  the  state.  I.  W.  Andrews,  president  of  Marietta  College,  read  a 
report  on  '^EUmmlary  Clauietd  Intlruction : "  Kev.  D.  S.  Buniett,  of 
Cincinnati,  delivered  a  discourse  on  "Br.  Joseph  Ray,  at  a  Teacher 
and  an  Author  i"  and  MelvinOlark,  member  of  the  board  of  exatniaets 
of  Washington  oonnty,  addressed  the  teachers  on  "Popular  Educa- 
tion at  an  JSUment  cf  Jiepubtieatiatn.^ 

liesolutions  were  adopted,  approving  the  labors  of  A.  D.  Lord,  as 
editor  and  agent,  and  demanding  legislative  action  with  rofereoce  to 
truancy  and  vagrancy,  and  the  proper  care  of  juvenile  criminals. 

Normal  schools  were  discussed  with  much  interest.  On  motion  of 
A.  Holbrook,  a  memorial  was  adopted,  asking  the  legislature  to  di- 
vide the  state  into  four  distrida,  and  give  to  each  ^,000  per  annnra, 
providing  tha  friends  of  education  therein  secured  $16,000  in  lands 
and  buildings  Ibr  a  normal  school — the  pnpils  for  which  were  to  be 
selected  by  county  teachera'  associations. 

Rev.  Anson  Smyth,  principal  of  the  Toledo  soIiooIb,  was  elected 
president;  John  Hancock  obairman  of  the  ezecntive,  and  M.  F.  Cow- 
dery  churman  of  the  finance,  committee.  Trustaee  of  the  McNeely 
Normal  School  were  chosen,  of  which  Loriu  Andrews  was  declared 
president,  A.  D.  Lord  secretary,  and  Geo.  E.  Jenkins  treasurer.  John 
Ogden  was  continued  as  principal  of  the  school. 

Dr.  A.  D.  Lord,  having  accepted  the  post  of  superintendent  of  the 
Columbus  schools,  resigned  the  responsibilities  with  which  the  associ- 
ation bad  intrusted  him,  and  Rev.  Anson  Smyth  was  elected  editor 
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oT  the  "Journal  of  Edveation."  He  accepted  the  jJace  and  htgm  Us 
labors  with  the  February  number,  1856. 

Hie  edncstora  of  Ohio  were  not  quiet  ia  peaceful  conteDtmea^ 
when  the;  had  adopted  resolutioiu  respecting  normal  schools,  tru* 
sDcj,  vagmacf,  and  the  reformation  of  javenile  criminak.  They  dis- 
cussed these  questions  in  private  circles,  in  public  placeH,  and  in  news- 
papers. The  l^pslature  which  met  in  I8fi6,  had  petitions  and  me* 
Imorials  before  it,  urging  immediate  action.  A  bill  ta  establish  Dor- 
ma]  schools,  in  accordance  with  the  memorial  the  Teachers'  Assod- 
tion  had  adopted,  was  read  in  the  senate,  but  {ailed  to  become  a  law. 
The  morement  for  the  reformaUon  of  juvenile  criminals  was  more 
BuccessfnL  The  governor  was  authoriied,  in  a  law  prepared  by  James 
Monroe,  profeesor  in  Oberlin  Collie,  who  was  a  member  of  the  house 
of  representatives,  to  appoint  three  commiseioDen,  who  were  em- 
powered to  report  a  plan  for  the  eetablishmcnt  of  a  reform  schot^ 
Qoveraor  Chase  appointed  Chas.  Reemelin,  of  CHndnnati,  John  A.  Foot, 
of  Cleveland,  aad  Joseph  D.  Ladd,  of  Jelfeiaon  eounty.  The  plan  of 
a  reform  farm  and  school,  recommended  by  these  oommissionets,  was 
accepted,  and  now  Ohio  has  an  institution  for  the  reformation  and 
instruction  of  juvenile  criminals,  which  is  approved  by  its  wisest  edu- 
cators. 

The  eighth  semi-annttal  meeting  of  the  Teacbere'  AssociatioD  was 
held  at  Mansfield,  on  the  2nd  and  Srd  of  July,  1666.  It  was  one  of 
the  roost  interesting  conventions  the  teaoheis  had  held.  Rev,  J,  B> 
Bittinger,  of  Cleveland,  delivered  an  address  on  "Ths  Will  at  a» 
Edueationai  Power;"  Bev.  Dr.  Hitchcock,  president  of  Westam 
Eeserve  College,  at  Hudson,  Ohio,  lectnred  on  the  "Ob/eeU  </  Inltl- 
Itctual  Life;"  and  Bev.  Thos.  Hill,  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  spoke  on 
"PkoMlk  Beading  fiir  Primary  Sehooli," 

The  legislature  bad  suspended,  for  one  year,  the  clame  in  the  school 
law,  which  authorized  a  tax  of  one-tenth  of  a  miU,  for  the  purchase 
of  district  library  boohs,  and  the  Voice  of  the  association  was  ex- 
pressed against  that  action  in  a  very  animated  disinisMon.  The  Hope- 
dale  Normal  School  had  been  as  proqwrons  as  was  anticipated,  and 
liberal  contributions  were  pledged  to  its  support. 

The  second  electa  for  school  ooroaussioner  occurred  in  October, 
1856.  H.  H.  Barney  had  been  renominated  by  the  democrats; 
Rev.  Adsou  Smyth  was  the  candidate  on  the  republican  ticket,  and 
D.  W.  Stevens,  of  Clermont  county,  was  the  American  candidate. 
Mr.  Smyth  was  elected.  At  the  uinaal  meeting  of  the  association, 
held  in  Columbus,  December  30lh  and  81st,  1656,  he  tesigued  the 
editorship  of  the  "Journal  of  Edueatioa"     The  selection  of  his  suc- 
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cetsor  waa  submitted  to  th«  «ie<:utiv«  committee,  nnd  Jolin  Hancoclr, 
priocipal  of  the  1st  Intertnediata  School,  Cincinoatj,  waa  chosen.  He 
declined,  and  John  D.  Caldwell,  then  Becretary  of  the  Cincinnati 
Bchool  board,  waa  elected  in  his  plane.  Mr.  Caldwell  accepted,  and 
took  char^  of  the  Vourna/ "  with  the  firet  nomber  of  the  sixth  vol- 
ame.  Thai  nnmber  cootaioed  the  proceedings  of  the  ninth  anBnnl 
meeting.  Ser.  W.  S.  Kennedy,  of  Sandusky,  delivered  a  disconna 
on  "Edveational  Netdi ;  "  William  T.  Cog geshall  read  an  "ffutvrieal 
BtvutB  of  Cammoti  School  Pngreu  in  Ohio ; "  and  Rev.  J.  B. 
Walker,  of  Mansfield,  lectured  on  "Jlforal  Culturt"  Horace  Mann, 
preeident  of  Anliooh  College,  from  a  committee,  reported  a  resolution 
that  "exantintrt  ought  nol  to  givt  eertificatti  to  leaehert  itho  chew 
tehaeeo  or  lue  profit  languagt ;  "  W.  C.  Catlin  offered  a  resolution, 
asking  the  anthorities  to  require  teachers  to  use  the  Bible  duly  in 
their  schools ;  and  Prof.  Merrick,  of  Delaware  College,  reported  a  series 
cit  resolutions  aguost  the  common  sentiment  among  students,  that  it 
is  dishonorable  to  report  the  conduct  of  their  companions.  Mr. 
Mann's  and  Mr.  Gatlin's  resolutions  were  adopted,  but  the  "code  of. 
honor  "  suggested  in  Hr.  Merrick's  report,  afler  warm  diicutaion,  was 
postponed.  Resolutions,  proposing  to  petition  the  legislature  to  make 
the  governor,  secretary  of  state,  attorney -general,  auditor  of  state, 
and  treasurer,  with  the  school  commissioner,  a  board  of  officers  for 
the  selection  of  library  books  to  be  recommended  to  township  boards 
of  education,  were  also  postponed ;  but  resolnljons  were  passed,  urging 
editors  of  connty  papers  to  make  np  educational  columns,  in  their  jour- 
nals, and  approving  of  Mr.  Barney's  labors  as  school  commissioner. 

Tiie  officers  elecl«d  for  1857  were:  I.  W.  Andrews,  president;  K 
D.  Kiogsley,  corresponding  secretary ;  W.  0.  Catlin,  recording  secre- 
tary; John  Hancock,  chiurman  of  the  executive  committee;  M.  F. 
Cowdery,  chairman  of  finance  committee. 

Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  teachers'  convention,  the 
superintendents  of  city  schools,  who  had  taken  part  in  its  exercises, 
held  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  organiting  a  superintendents'  asso- 
ciation; A.  i.  Rickoff  was  elected  president;  M.  F.  Cowdery,  vice- 
president;  A.  Samson,  of  Zanesville,  secretary;  and  Wm.  Mitchell, 
of  Norwalk,  treasurer.  An  adjourned  meeting  was  called  at  Cincin- 
nati, April  28th,  165?.  It  was  not  attended  by  a  majority  of  the 
superintendents  of  the  stale ;  and,  though  several  questions  of  weighty 
importance  were  discussed,  and  another  meeting  called  at  Columbus 
in  September,  the  assoMation  was  permitted  to  eipire. 

The  friends  of  the  school  librarios  had  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  library  clause  would  be  repealed  in  1897,  at  the  adjourned  s«s«oq 
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of  the  loi^islatuie,  which  had  auspendcct  it  for  one  yttx  in  1850.  It 
wa*  feared,  also,  tliat  the  school  law  might  be  impaired  in  oiher  re- 
spects. Attempts  were  made,  both  in  the  tenate  and  the  house,  to 
repeal  the  library  clause,  but  votm  enough  could  not  be  obtained  for 
that  purpose.  It  wiw,  however,  suttpeuded  for  another  year.  Some 
changes  were  made  in  the  school  law,  but  Done  which  aficctcd  its 
principles. 

The  friends  of  the  free  book  cause  then  determined  that,  before 
another  legislature  waa  elected,  the  question  of  libraries  or  no  libra- 
ries should  be  thoroughly  discussed.  Various  propositioDS  were 
talked  about  and  written  upon.  When  the  semi-annual  loeeting  of 
the  Teachera'  AisociadoD  was  held  at  Steubenville,  in  Jaly,  1657,  the 
most  prominent  topic  for  discussion  was  the  best  means  for  the  awak- 
ing of  public  sentiment  with  regard  to  sohool  libraries.  Af^r  dis- 
cussion and  consultation,  a  series  of  resolutions  was  adopted,  express- 
ing the  confidence  4^  the  members  of  the  sssoda&n,  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  people  was  in  favor  of  the  library  tax,  and  proposing 
a  committee  to  issue  an  address,  expressing  the  aentiments  of  ednctt- 
ors,  and  challenging  discussion  of  the  general  question  of  the  selec- 
tion and  distribution  of  books  as  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  state,  for 
the  promotion  of  public  instruction.  The  resolutions  were  unaoi- 
mously  adopted.  Lorin  Andrews,  president  of  Eenyon  College; 
Rufus  £ing,  president  of  the  Cincinnati  school  board;  and  William 
T.  Coggeshall,  were  ^pointed  as  the  committee  for  which  tbey  pro- 
vided. The  other  exercises  at  the  Steubenville  meeting,  were  ad- 
dresses, by  Jehn  Brtunard,  of  Cleveland,  on  "Phiftieal  Edueali<m,  in 
comuetion  with  Chemieat  Aaalysit  of  Food;  **  by  Anson  Smyth,  school 
commissioner,  on  "Proipeelt  of  Edueation  in  Ike  SlaU;"  nad  by  the 
preudcnt  of  the  association,  on  "  Wkal  SehooU  Had  Bern,  and  WbaX 
They  Ought  to  Be."  John  Ogden  presented  a  report  on  the  working 
of  normal  schools  in  other  sUtes ;  and  a  resolution  was  adopted, 
recommending  the  vice-preudents  of  the  association  to  form  county 
teachers'  associations;  but  resolutions  on  " Self- Reporting,"  after 
animsted  discussion,  were  postponed. 

The  committee  appointed  to  ascertain  and  develop  public  senti- 
ment on  the  question  of  common  school  libraries,  proceeded,  immedi- 
ately after  the  adjournment  of  the  Stubenville  convention,  to  discharge 
the  duty  with  which  it  had  been  charged.  In  the  August  number 
of  the  "Journal  of  Education^  an  address  was  published,  signed  by 
the  committee,  the  following  extract  from  which  will  not  be  out 
of  place  here : — 
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tne  to  ill  ibc  peopta.  TieldlDg  to  Ifae  prgnors  of  pabUo  (entmcDt,  the  legMlB> 
tnre  gsre  a  fi'w  counlin  anthorit;  to  establiah  librarica,  in  164S;  but  not  ouiil 
after  the  furmstiun  of  the  nerr  ouiutjtutioii,  wbuD  k  thorough  reiisiou  of  our 
■obool  liWB  wu  required,  did  tbe  gvaerBl  UMvmbly  (frint  the  pctJtioDa,  which,  for 
fifteea  Jeiin,  had  bees  (orwtrded  frum  all  puru  of  the  siBle.     •     ■     • 

Id  1653,  a  tazoroDc-teBthofainiJ]  fur  dlitrict  librarivs  wa*  BUlhoHied.  ThnI  \ 
tBX  wu  levied  and  diibaned  daring  tbn-a  yean,  prodni-ing  not  quite  oae  dime  ] 
lor  each  youth  of  aohuol  age.    *    *    * 

la  IS34,  there  woa  atcrn  oppusitJoD  to  the  library  tax,  but  the  legiilature  rpfined 
to  repeal  the  olaoae  gnutttng  it,  io  th«  belief  that,  when  Iha  lyetem  waa  undi.'i'- 
■Cood  and  birly  in  eieeation,  lbs  people  would  approve  It.  Oppcaitiun  grew 
Btrongirr,  however,  and  in  I806  the  tux  was  suspendud  fur  uoe  year,  la  1^7, 
that  SDfpenaioD  waa  renewed  for  another  year. 

Now  the  edotAlioniata  of  Ohio,  having  the  Mime  iaith  which  the  edoratioDlati 
of  1S3T  declared,  appeal  to  the  p»ipie  for  an  emphatio  expreasiun  of  their 
will.  They  believe  that  (he  oppcaitiun  which  aecutrd  the  auspeCBloit  of  the 
library  tai,  la  because  of  defecla  ia  the  law,  and  because  uf  ita  unwise  and 
iuconi[il<^le  local  adnilaiitratian ;  ooC  fium  conviction  of  any  waut  of  utlKty  in 
hbrarlet. 

Opposition,  ariaiag  out  of  narrow  prejudiee  and  short-sighted  iillbcrallty,  is 
cow  and  always  has  been  eiercised  toward  common  schoois  wlilch  Dfiiiid  iiislrUD- 
tlon  higher  than  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic-  If  strong  enough,  it  would 
prumpUy  aocompliah  not  only  the  repeal  of  the  library  leature  of  our  achool  sya- 
tem,  but  would  aboliah  union  and  K''i>ded  svhuolii.  Snob  oppoaition  we  do  not 
IL^ar.  The  first  constitution  for  Ohio  declared  that,  "  religion  and  knowU'dge  being 
eaeentinl  to  good  gorernment,  schnilsand  the  mtani  uf  intlraclian  shall  forever 
be  encouraged  by  U^islalivH  provlsjon."  Onr  present  constitution  indoraea  tliat 
sentiment,  and  it  is  legitimate  to  claim  that  libraries  are  chief  among  the  meana 
cf  ioMruetioa  authorned  by  ]»vr. 

Development  of  mind,  culture  of  morals,  and  dlSTudoD  of  knowledge — these 
are  the  primary  objeala  of  common  achoola.  Common  librariea  are  not  merely  ' 
WUdliary ;  they  form  an  easentiol  part  of  an  adequate  free  aobool  qratem.  Tha 
fHenda  of  liberal  popular  eduoation  know  that  every  argomcut  good  for  a  h'gh 
school  Is  good  for  a  library ;  and  they  have  confidence  in  the  genetoally  and 
intelligenoe  of  a  people  which  cheerfully  supporta  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  lunatic, 
and  Idiot  asylums,  and  reform  aohools  for  juveniles. 

The  librury  system  of  Ohio  has  not  met  popolar  eipcctation,  in  smaller  towns 
and  dirtricta,  because  too  much  was  undertaken  when  anb-dlatriet  librariea  were 
Mdered.  The  cities  and  larger  lowua  cherish  their  school  librariee  devotedly  ; 
and,  with  a  law  adapted  to  ^o  wui-klngs  uf  our  school  machinery,  they  may  be 
as  highly  regarded  in  every  township  as  tbey  are  in  CSnoinnati,  Cleveland,  and 


fVe  proposa  the  eetabliiliment  of  township  instead  of  dislriet  libraries— because 
our  school  system  Is  based  on  township  organliatkin  ;  and  becaioe,  for  eaoh  lown- 
■hip,  books  enough  may  be  distributed  to  nuike  eauh  libraiy  attractive. 

The  library  should  be  conveoient  t<i  the  most  central  poBl-uf9ice ;  the  township 
clerk  to  be  librarian  and  superintend  en  E  of  sahool*  ia  the  township  ;  being  paid  a 
salary  auflieienl  to  etmble  him  to  give_  due  attention  to  schools  and  the  library, 
and  being  required  lu  report  schoot  Btutistica. 

Let  there  be  a  state  board  ol  libntry  commissioners — that  board  to  decide  apon 
a  catalogue  of  books  and  apparatus.  Let  the  school  commlnioner  Torwurd  tliat 
oalnlcaue,  with  pricei  attached  and  iho  amount  of  library  money  due  each 
township,  to  every  board  of  education  in  the  state.  Let  each  board  of  edncatlim 
•elect,  from  the  authoriwd  catalogue,  the  books  and  apparatus  required  for  ita 

This  plan  wonid  aecare  local  attention  to  school  interests,  would  aSiird  a  Khrar} 
Accessible  and  attractive  to  all,  will  allow  townships  to  select  their  own  books  and 
apperntuB,  and  will,  at  the  same  Ume,  secure  to  the  state  the  advuntage  of  pur- 
chase by  wholesale.  There  will  be  no  trouble  tor  county  sndilors,  in  the  appor 
tionment  of  books.     The  eumiuiBHonar  will  conimuulcute  directly  with  boards  ol 
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of  pupuliU'  rdncMioD,  prCBCnt  tbe  Iblluwing 


1st  Tbe  of^rtani^  for  ■eir-mUarc,  u  trf«  and  ample  lo  tha  poorest  as  to  tba 
wealtlilwt,  ia  an  all -important  oonuderalioD  to  ciliuai,  among  whwD  Tirlua  and 
imslllgeiioe  Dnd<:rlle  public  proaperily. 

Sod.  If  pnlilio  afGiira  are  to  ba  intelligentlf  and  equilabt;  managed,  acboid 
oliildren  miu)  Inrn  tbe  mnna  and  tbe  blMJngi  of  good  goTeramenL 

3rd.  "nie  sdTaDta^ea  iTailable  to  boja  and  girla  in  Tree  libnrioa,  amat,  or  aoe- 
oeed  witb  pemuueat  iDfluaneo,  tbe  lemma  whiob  may  be  impartad  at  home,  or  in 
Bcbool. 

4th.  Librariea,  vetl-aeleoted.  In  erery  townihip  In  the  able,  will  afiml  the 
obi-a[>«t  aod  moat  avwUble  fitcilitjea  poHible  for  eanmragement  in  tbe  youlbfal 
mind  of  a  taMe  Tor  gnoi  reeding,  appreciation  of  public  morale,  knowledge  of  pub- 
lio  aG&irs,  and  acqnainbiDoe  wiUi  art*,  mi-chaaioi,  and  KneDoe. 

5th.  The  library  ■  an  eooDomioal  adjanat  lo  tba  oomnian  aohool,  bMMase  it 
bcililate*  the  aoeumplIabDient  of  the  objeoC  for  which  aohool*  are  eatabliabed. 

6th.  In  whatever  miad  a  ktve  of  reading  i*  initilled,  lota  of  achcwl  ii  begiitten. 
It  ii  the  nnanimixu  Toioe  oF  obaerving  leaohna,  that  popib,  who  are  diligent 
mdera,  lead  their  rliiTi 

Tth.  If  a  biite  for  reading  ia  not  formed  in  early  yoatb,  It  is  rarely  a  Uaaing  to 
middle  or  after-life. 

eih.  If  Koiety  negleots  to  prepare  yoolhi  (or  Tirtooiu  and  uefkil  onrsera.  It 
miwt  proteet  itself  from  vioe  and  depredation.  If  it  wilt  not  pay  for  lohaola  and 
Bohool-booki,  it  must  pay  fur  courli  and  jails. 

9tb.  By  the  enooorai^meat  of  librariea,  whiob  instrtrat,  refiDe,  sod  ennoble, 
goremraent  oan  prevent,  more  effiKtaally  than  by  &naa  and  imprison  loents,  tha 
iooresaB  of  gambling,  intoxication,  and  prolsnity. 

lOlh.  Criminal  and  moral  stntistica  ahandantly  prore  that  tastes  for  reading 
and  for  Tolgnr  aHociation  and  viciooi  rtaorts  arc  alwvr'  in  Oonfliot. 

Hie  property  of  the  state  sbonld  ednoate  the  ofaildren  of  the  state ;  that  is  tin 
faudamenlal  ides  of  our  oommon  achoul  lyiteni.  One-tenth  of  a  mill--one  dollar 
In  every  tlO,000  of  the  general  revenue — is  enough  to  pnrcbaae  a  library  for 
every  township.  Wilt  the  people  of  Ohio,  who  spent  |SftO,I36  for  the  suppart 
of  benavoteat  institutions,  and  t£4,TS9  for  criminal  proseontions  and  the  trans- 
portation of  convlcis,  in  IS56,  deny  that  bnfling  sam  for  the  general  diffusion  of 
whatever  good  inSuenoe  literatare  can  exert  I    That  ■•  the  iame.     ■    •    • 

There  need  be  n^  fear  that  the  (ceneral  anembly  will  not  pant  what  the  penfils 
want ;  therefore,  whether  aohool  libraries  »h«H  be  estabti^ed  in  Ohio,  is  a  ques- 
tion lying  directly  with  the  real  fHendi  of  popular  edoMtioo  Id  «aoh  eoantjr,  in 
each  township.  In  eaob  anb^istriet. 

Tliis  addren  was  published  by  several  of  the  leadloj^  uewspftpere 
of  the  state,  and  was  commented  upon  by  the  press  generally.  It 
vae  also  distributed  as  a  circular,  and  was  put  into  the  bands  of  every 
member  of  the  legislature  elected  in  October,  1857. 

When  the  Teachera'  Association  met  at  Columbus,  to  bold  its 
tenth  annual  meeting,  December  29th,  185T,  the  library  committer 
reported  its  aetJon,  and  recomiuended  a  memorial  to  the  1egislatiiT«, 
which  expressed  the  firm  cotivicUon  of  the  teachers  assembled,  that  1 
lar|;e  majoiity  of  those  who  eeut  pupils  to  the  common  schools  wished 
flie  library  tax  to  be  allowed.  That  memorial  waa  indoned  by  Uia 
association,  and,  signed  by  its  ofBccre,  was  promptly  laid  before  the 
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genentl  assembty.  The  cooroDtion  wbidi  took  that  action  for  lihra- 
ries  was  large  and  inSaeDlJal.  Anson  Sniytb,  state  commissioner, 
delivered  an  address,  with  this  propositjon  for  a  subject,  "What  ytm 
witk  to  appear  in  a  Xatiim^t  Life,  you  mutt  leaoh  in  it*  SehooU;  " 
H.  D.  Parker,  principal  of  an  intermediate  school  in  Cincinnati,  read 
ao  essay  on  "T'At  Model  Teaeher;  "  Geo.  Bradburn,  of  Cleveland, 
lectured  on  "Progrut  nf  Eduaitional  Sentiment^  "  and  Emerson  K 
White,  principal  of  Portsmouth  schools,  read  an  essay  on  "Tht  Inner 
Life  of  the  Teacher  tht  True  Source  (/  Poteer." 

Resolutioits  were  adopted,  appoiotiog  a  committer  to  inquire  into 
the  history  and  disposal  of  land  granla  tor  universities  in  Ohio,  and, 
after  consultation  with  educators  and  public  men,  report  upon  tbe 
jeautHlity  or  propriety  of  ■  movement  to  secure  for  tbe  Uiami  and 
Ohio  universities  direct  relatJons  to  the  common  schools,  Tbe  reso- 
lutions (^ned  by  Pro£  Metrick,  of  Delaware,  at  a  previous  meeting, 
against  wb^  ii  known  as  tbe  "  code  of  honor  "  in  schools  and  col- 
.  l^es,  were  unanimoosly  adopted.  One  of  the  resolutions  read  as 
follows: — 

Hat  joit  m  proportioD  ai  the  itodiDts  of  an;  f  natitatioD  will  00-operata  with  its 
ntcmnMnt,  in  maintaiiimK  order  and  good  morali,  joit  in  the  ume  proportion 
■ooDld  the  goTWnment  nf  tooh  liwtilatkHi  beowne  Piora  IcnienL  sod  parenlai; 
•nbatitoting  prinle  eiportolBtion  Ibr  poUio  oeiuBro,  and  healing  eoadHl  tbr 
woanding  poniihiiMiita. 

Besotntioos  were  also  adopted  approving  the  management  of  the 
llcNeely  Normal  School,  and  katnicting  the  executive  committee  to 
memorialize  the  legislature  for  an  appropriation  to  take  its  care  from 
tbe  association  and  make  it  tbe  property  of  tbe  state. 

After  animated  discussion,  it  was  determined  that  tbe  association 
ought  no  longer  to  publish  tbe  "Journal  of  Eivxa&onT  It  had  not 
been  self-«a*tainiDg.  It  was,  therefc^  deemed  wise  that,  for  its  bnsi- 
nesB  management,  the  association  should  not  be  responsible.  The 
executive  committee  was  authorized  to  contract  with  publishers  and 
employ  an  editor.  To  enable  the  association  to  contract  tbrougb  tbe 
executive  committee,  tbe  proper  st«ps  were  taken  to  secure  a  cbarter 
of  incorporation.  M.  F.  Cowdery  was  elected  president ;  John  Lynch, 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee ;  and  Lorio  Andrews,  chairman 
of  the  finance  committee.  The  executive  committee  immediately 
contracted  with  Follett,  Foster  and  Company,  of  Columbus,  to  publish 
the  "Journal'"  for  uxty  per  eent.  of  the  net  profits,  and  elected  Wil- 
liam T.  Coj^;eshall  editor.  The  first  number,  under  the  new  arrange- 
ment, somewhat  enlarged,  was  issued  in  January,  18S8. 

The  drcuhitJon  of  tbe  "Jwumal  '*  in  Ohio,  for  the  several  volumee 
ooneluded  in  December  1808,  ia  shown  in  the  following  table : — 
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Vol. 

Vnr. 

No.  SalM. 

Ediior*. 

StIUT. 

I. 

n. 
III. 

IV. 
V. 
VI. 

vn. 

1S52 
18S3 
1854 
1855 
1858 

mi 

1S58 

1,385 
1,990 
2,375 
2^25 
2^83 
2,600 
3,070 

tl50 

a» 

1,500* 
1,500- 

'C 

500 

W.  T.  CoK((«h»ll 

To  the  le^latura,  vlucb  met  in  Jinaary  18S8,  school  comiii»- 
sioner  SroytL  iniide  hia  first  annual  report  Though  he  was  elected 
JD  October  18S7,  hedid  not  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  offidal  duties 
till  February  1868 — Mr.  Barney's  term  then  expiring.  Mr.  Smyth's 
report  presented  the  statistics  of  schools,  colleges,  and  seminaries  for 
185T,  more  fully  than  they  had  ever  been  reported  for  Ohio.  He 
recommended  that  the  library-tax  clause  of  the  «cho(^  law  be  repealed, 
or  alloired  to  operate ;  that  teachers'  instjtntes  be  encouraged ;  sug- 
gested several  amendments  to  the  school  law;  and,  in  answer  to  the 
question,  "  What  is  demanded  of  our  schools ) "  discussed  the  causes 
of  physical  deterioratioo,  the  duty  of  schools  to  teach  manners,  the 
causes  of  poor  schools,  teachers,  and  school-books,  and  the  necessity 
for  moral  instruction , 

Various  propositions  respecting  schools  ware  discussed  in  the  gen- 
eral asaembly.  A  bill  to  authorize  county  superintendents,  and  one  in 
response  to  the  memorial  of  the  teachers,  respecting  the  McNeely 
Normal  School,  were  postponed  ;  but  the  library-tax,  for  want  <A  votes 
enough  to  again  suspend  it,  was  authorized;  consequently,  in  March, 
1859,  books  were  again  distributed  to  the  district  libraries. 

The  respect  which  the  legislatorehad  shown  for  the  opinions  of  school 
officers  and  teachers,  in  permitting  the  purchase  of  school-books,  was 
very  heartily  ackaowledg«d  at  the  semi-annual  mee^ng  of  the 
Teachers'  Association,  in  Delaware,  July  8th,  1868.  That  respect 
ivas  further  shown,  in  a  request  from  the  school  committee  of  the 
senate,  that  the  association  would  express  itself  upon  the  question 
of  county  snpenntendenta ;  a  request  which  elicited  an  interesting 
discussion,  and  a  resolution  appointing  a  committee  to  confer  with 
the  school  committees  of  the' legislature,  and  represent  that  the 
Association  was  not  in  favor  of  county  saperinl^dents  at  the  present 
time,  as  authorized  in  the  senate  bill. 

The  other  resolutions  of  the  asaociation  at  that  time  were  that 
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"self-reporting,  when  judiciously  used  by  corapotent  teachers,  ia  an 
important  ud  in  echoot  gorernment ;"  that  normal  institutes,  to  con- 
tinue from  two  to  six  weeks,  ought  to  be  held  in  every  congreaaional 
diatrict  of  the  state ;  that  the  semi-annual  meetings  ought  to  be  dis< 
continued;  the  annual  meeting  held  in  tlie  summer;  and  that  the 
next  one  be  called  by  the  execDtire  committee,  at  Dayton,  in  July, 
1859. 

The  addressea  were,  by  M.  F.  Cowdery,  on  "The  WanU  and  Bin- 
dnmeet  of  the  Aasoeiatxon  ; ''  by  M.  D.  Parker,  on  "T'Ae  Bat  Method 
ff  Developinff  the  Slementt  of  a  Model  Teaeher  ;"  by  J.  H.KIipput, 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  on  "Natural  Hitlory  tn 
SchooU;^  by  Robert  Allyn,  of  Ohio  UniTersity,  on  "Zeami'n^  and 
TeaeMng — Doing  and  Theoriting  ;  "  and,  by  Rev.  D.  Clark,  editor 
of  the  '^LadUi  Bepoaitory"  in  Cincinnati,  on  "Menial  Power."  Re- 
ports were  made  by  I.  W.  Andrews,  on  "Covria  of  Study  for  Sigh 
School*  ;  "  and,  by  K  K  White,  on  "The  Claitijication  and  Gradation 
of  Publie  SehooU." 

I  might  here  close  this  brief  summary  of  the  prominent  passages 
of  the  edacational  history  of  Ohio,  but  I  deem  it  proper  first  to 
recapitulate  a  few  legislative  proviHions  for  the  support  of  schools,  and 
then  call  attention  to  a  few  significant  facts,  showing  the  influences 
out  of  which  have  grown  the  chief  edueational  moToments  of  our  state. 

The  school  fiinds  of  the  state  arise  from  irreducible  debt,  and  from 
taxation  and  fines. 

Until  1631,  the  revenaes,  independent  of  taxation,  arose  from  the 
rents  and  sale  of  school  sections. 

In  that  year,  the  proceeds  of  salt^Iands  were  ordered  to  be  funded 
for  the  benefit  of  schools  until  1835,  when  the  interest  was  pud,  and 
prorisioQ  was  made  for  the  reception  and  preservation  of  donations. 

In  1838,  a  state  common  school  fund  of  C200,000  was  created  out 
of  United  States  surplus  revenue  donation,  interest  on  salt-lands,  and 
revenues  from  banks,  and  insurance  and  other  companies. 

In  1842,  Lliis  fiind  was  reduced  to  tl60,OO0;in  18fiO,:t  was  raised 
to  1^00,000 ;  and  revenues  were  ordered  from  various  licenses  and 
fines. 

The  new  constitution  provided  an  irreducible  debt  out  of  the  funds 
then  existing,  from  which,  at  six  percent,  interest,  the  schools  realized, 
in  1857,  tI41,402.27  ;  in  1858,  «I48,394.S3. 


•^ZTc 


Id  1821,  each  district  determined  for  itself  its  taxation  for  school 
[Vol.  VII.,  Na  l.]— 36. 
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In  182fi,  tliere  wu  k  tax  of  one-half  mill  for  aobools  in  the  re- 
spective counties. 

In  1828,  three-fouitbi  of  a  mill. 

In  18S1,  tbree-fburthe  of  a  mill^-connty  comtnisakmets  aathoriied 
to  add  one-fourth  of  a  mill. 

Id  1834,  one  mill — oounty  commijaionen  anthorized  to  add  one- 
half  of  a  milL 

.  In  1836,  one  mill  Kiida  half— coaoty  commiMionen  authoriied  to 
add  one-half  of  a  mill ;  or  not  eiceeding  one  mill  and  a  half  b;  vole 
of  township,  if  commiauoners  refosed  one-halt 

In  ISSe,  two  mills. 

In  1839,  discretion  wm  allowed  oountj  oommissioners  to  reduce 
to  one  mill. 

In  1847,  reduoed  to  two-fifths  of  a  mill 

In  1848,  connty  commiuioner«  anthotized,  bat  not  required,  to  lerj 
one  mill. 

In  18£1,  county  commissioners  authorized  and  required  to  lery 
county  sdiool  tax  of  not  less  than  one  mill. 

In  1863,  county  tax  superseded  by  state  levy,  two  mills. 

la  18fi4,  reduced  to  one  mill  and  a  half. 

Boards  of  education  may  now  authorize  a  township  tax,  not  ei- 
ceeding  two  mills,  to  prolong  the  schools  after  the  state  fund  is 
exhausted,  and  may  levy  special  taxes  for  building  school-houses. 

18S1.  There  was  tben  no  provision  foi  boards  of  examiners,  to 
ascertun  the  qualifications  of  persons  teaching  schooL 

1825.  Three  examinen  were  authorized  for  each  oounty,  to  be 
^pointed  for  one  year,  by  the  court  of  common  pleas. 

1829.  Five,  or  at  most  one  for  each  township,  to  serve  two  years, 
appointed  by  clerk  of  court. 

1830.  Appointed  by  court  of  common  pleas. 

1834.  Number  limited  to  five  in  each  county;  they  U>  appoint 
one  in  each  township,  to  examine  female  teachers  only. 

1836.  Three  lo  be  elected  iu  each  township,  if  court  negteded  to 
appoinL 

1836.     Three  for  three  years,  appointed  by  court. 

1853.     Three  for  two  years,  appointed  by  probate  judge. 


1847,  Feb.  8.  On  petition  of  forty  teachers,  county  commissionen 
authorized  to  appropriate  money  to  pay  lecturers  from  surplus 
revenue,  in  eleven  counties. 

1648,  Feb.  24.     Law  made  general. 
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1849,  Feb.  10.    County  oomnuBaioneTB  authorized  to  sppropriBto 
tlOO  for,  upon  pledgtt  of  teadierfl  to  tun  t50. 


p«* 

ND-tUhOLW 

No.  PGplk 

1$« 

3 

340 

18« 

9 

»7 

1947 

13 

569 

1S48 

16 

1850 

2000 

1851 

41 

3251 

18S3 

31 

1853 

38 

8,738 

41 

VM« 

1,603 

18 

1,829 

I  know  th&t  tabular  statementa  are  never  entertainiiig,  except  to  a 
buiineBS  man,  in  the  form  of  a  balance  sheet,  vhich  exhibits  a  hand- 
some profit  in  ready  money  ;  but,  hoping  the  figures  may  prove  encour- 
aging, if  not  inatruotjve  or  interesting,  I  ventare  to  call  attention  to  the 
tabular  Btatetneot,  on  page  G4B,  as  a  picture,  not  only  of  bow  many 
.  BchooU,  bow  many  teachers,  how  many  scholars,  and  how  much  moDey 
has  been  expended  for  public  education  in  Ohio,  but  aa  a  record,  showing 
that  the  years  in  which  school  interest  was  widest,  were  those  in  which 
the  labors  of  state  superiatendents  and  of  teachers'  associations  were 
most  general. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  statement  referred  to,  is  of  the 
condition  of  schools,  as  reported  by  county  officers.  According  to 
the  estimates  of  state  superintendents,  in  1838,  seventy-one  counties 
in  Ohio  had  13,049  schools,  458,427  scholars,  12,860  teachers — whose 
wages  were  on  an  average  tlO  per  month  for  women,  and  tl6  for  men. 
The  pnblic  money  then  distributed,  including  t200,000stat«  fund,  was 
$488,085;  and  it  paid  for  the  teaching  of  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic (in  meet  of  the  schools,)  on  an  average  of  four  months  in  the 
year. 

Id  18S5,  88  counties  had  14,714  schools,  669,024  scholars,  21,170 
teachers;  in  18^6,  11,319  schools,  820,624  scholars,  17,813  teach- 
ers; in  1857,  12,339  schools,  3^3,840  scholars,  18,873  teachers— 
whose  average  wages  per  month  were  925  for  men  and  $16  for 
women,  in  common,  and  $60  for  men  and  $S0  for  women,  in  high 
schools.     They  taught  not  only  "  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic," 

•  Fram  IbU  tlma,  il  whleb  Itn  MOit  oT  Iha  Tgachcn'  AibkIuIod  ceutd  u  trmrM  Uii 
Kite.  FEturni  rroBi  initlUiM  iren  pvliiL  Nut  u  af.aj  vera  held  in  186S  or  18G8  u  Id  ISH. 
In  I3G7  wd  IffiB,  tlis  ntam  wen  iDumplele.  but  while,  In  ISEB,  lb*  nnnbir  or  Inailola 
vu  taH  than  Id  uj  jtn  titer  ISKI.  Uw  lernu  at  tlnac  bcU  wn<  lonfcr  tni  U»  nnfi  sf 
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gec^r&ph^  and  grammar,  but  natural,  moral,  and  mental  philosophy, 
composition,  declamation,  vocal  music,  history,  algebra,  geometry, 
chemistiy,  rhetoric,  astronomy,  geology,  lodlogy,  Ladn,  Greek,  Ger- 
man, Franoh,  book-keeping,  botany,  logic,  surveying,  moral  sci- 
ence, natural  history,  navigation,  and  \-arious  other  branches,  on  an 
average  nearly  seven  months. 

School-bouses  were  wortli,  in  1838,  from  tlO  to  (5,000,  and  they 
are  estimated  now  at  from  $1,000  to  $60,000.  The  total  value  of 
10,287,  in  1655,  was  $3,090,306;  an  average  of  $593,  against  $60 
for  leSB. 

In  1657,  $2,299,817  were  expended  for  free  education.  The  state 
tsK  equaled  $1.27,  in  16S7,  for  each  school  child ;  while  the  total  ex- 
penditure from  funds,  rents,  aud  taxes,  was  ouly  eighty-two  cents  per 
capita,  in  1838. 

In  his  Report  for  1658,  School  Commissioner  Smyth  was  able  to 
give,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Ohio  schools,  statistics  from 
all  the  countjee  in  the  state.  That  Report,  in  addition  to  the  figures 
given  in  the  tabular  statement  on  page  548,  shows  the 


BilanM  on  lisnd  September  1,  185T, t50S,13I.OO 

Fines,  Goeiuwi,  aod  miaaeUsneou  lounKa, 37,473.55 

IrredaoiUe  aabacA  faadi, 164,946.34 

Slate  lai, ],2ia,S55,53 

Toviuhip  tax  for  prolon^g  Mboob  ni  inoDtbs,  and  ■Bitaming 

high  ■ohoDi*, 830,823.71 

Township  tu  for  site*,  batlditig,  T«p«in,  sud  ooDting«iit  ex- 

pen^a,- 615,445.10 

Total, *3,35T,678.12 


Amonnt  paid  tcaoheis. 

Common— male, $1,196,351.55 

"         femali), 653,022.01 

High— uisle, 93,773.33 

'°      female 34,n64.0<J 

Coiored— mala, 11,913.90 

fcowU, 4,651.04 

Total  paid  teaahen, ..$1,995,775.04 

Site*,  boildiag,  sod  repain, 510,079.84 

fuel,  and  other  contingent  eipenita, 233,983.14 

Grand  total, ; «2,739,837.09 


Common, 6  mtHiIha,    7  days. 

High, 8       "      17    " 

GermsD  and  Engliab 6       "        9    " 

Colored 5       "        2    " 

Private  and  select, 4       "      10    " 
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|ST.ea 

18.95 

61.81 

32.88 

31.72 

21.88 

S754 

23JS 

Priisle  and  Mlect— mala*. 33.93 

"         "        »        feDuleL 80.41 


'•         iJ^^^Lii.' 


Number  at  ■ebool-boMn  heretofcre  ereoted, 9,TG5 

Vsloe  of  Mine, $3,905,496 

Namber  (rf  Mhool-hoaMi  ereolcd  in  1857, 589 

V«]ue  of  awne, #391505 

Number  <d  scbool  bltrwriei, 6,43T 

V«Ine  of  euno, |I3S,958 

NoTDber  of  boob  In  libnriet, 845,887 

Volno  of  M)bool  apptmnw, $37,198 


Nnmbw  of  leaohen'  eertifiiataa  for  S4  nraatba, 894  860 

"                "                  «             lamonlhe, 1,619  2,073 

"               ",               "             ISmonth., 6,400  6,940 

"               «                 «               eraonUa, 7,474  7,062 

"               «                 «              leMthueiDoiitln,....  1,820  1,981 

Total, 18,107  18,876 

Number  of  awidld*l«a  rrie«ted, 4,618  5,373 

Tot*]  ouniber  of  candidato, 23,725  34,349 

AmoDDt  paid  eiaminen, ^Tl^^  $8,606 

Aranee  ant  per  caodidate, 38  ota.  35  tfa. 


Number  of  pnblio  aoluxda  in  Ihe  itato, 5,984  19,603 

Number  of  teachera  emploved, 13,564  '     20,240 

Nnmber  of  fonlli  enrolled  in  Mihwdi, 3S8,417  6U,T2I) 

Average  daily  attendaooe, 371,196  352,145 

Value  of  aobod-honaei,. 7 $8,000,000  $4,296,800 

Value  of  anhool  librariea, 135,958 

Value  of  echool  apparatia, 37,198 

Total  eipeoaea  for  eahoot  puTpoaei, notrepratad.  3,739,837 

Tfae«e  Btatistics  afibrd  a  picture  of  practicnl  reaulta,  of  wliich  llifl 
teachers  and  the  people  of  Ohio  may  justly  be  proud,  aod  upon  which 
they  make  liberal  calculations  for  the  future. 

During  the  jtut  1868,  besides  attending  to  regnhu-  cdGoe  daliei, 
Commissioner  Smyth  issued  an  edition  of  the  School  Laws  in  force, 
with  Decisions  of  School  Oommisaioners,  and  Forms  for  School  Offi- 
cers, viuted  ofGdally  thirty  counties,  and  gave  sixty-fire  public  ad- 
dresses, occupying  in  this  service  Mxty  days,  and  tiaveling  more  tlian 
five  thousand  miles. 

■  11  (hnuid  bi  )»ru«  In  mini  itau  Um  column  (or  1917  npnignu  •Ifhtj-fin  csamlK,  whllt 
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Be  proceeded,  immediately  upoo  the  adjournmeot  of  the  le^la- 
tiiTe,  in  April,  1858,  to  make  arraugemeDts  for  the  selecliun,  paichaae, 
and  distributJon  of  books  for  the  school  libraries.  A  coodderable  por- 
tion of  hia  report  is  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  what  h»  been  done 
and  what  is  to  be  done  vith  the  proceeds  of  the  library  tax  for  18S8. 
The  opinions  of  prominent  men  on  books  fit  for  school  Ubraries,  are 
quoted — the  cootrfict  nnder  which  D.  Appletoa  &  Co.,  of  New 
York,  are  to  furnish  the  books  is  published  at  length — and  the  gov- 
erning motives  of  the  commissioner  in  making  selections  and  providing 
for  distiibution,  are  carefully  stated.  Favoring  a  construction  of  the 
law  which  woald  establish  township  libraries,  the  Commissioner  will 
■end  but  one  book  of  a  kind  to  a  township. 

The  Commissioner  devotes  considerable  space  to  histories  of  the 
graded  schools  in  nine  cities,  and  to  notices  of  eight  academies.  Un- 
der the  caption,  "Further  work  for  our  schools,"  the  necessity  of  in- 
strudJOD  for  industry,  and  agiuust  eitravagance  in  dreaa,  is  rigorously 
urged. 

An  earnest  protest  is  made  ag»nst  frequent  changes  in  the  school 
laws,  and  it  it  shown  that  35,900  officers  are  eugag^  in  their  admin- 
istration. 

Count;  anditora, 88 

Cmin^  tnamrws, 6S 

Jndgcs  of  Probols, 8S 

ProieaaliDg  attomeji, 88 

BxMninen  of  tesofaen, 3U 

Qlr,  riHage,  and  towoiliip  derin  >iul  recorders, 1,643 

Ci^,  vill^,  ud  township  treaanren, I,S42 

Local  dirMton, 39,000 

Totd, ■. 35,900 

Tf  the  law  most  be  changed,  the  Commissioner  hopes  the  changes 
will  be  for  specified  compensation  and  times  of  meeting  for  school 
eiaminers,  and  for  the  enumeration  of  youth  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  twenty-one  yean  of  age.  He  is  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that 
children  should  not  be  sent  to  school  at  an  earlier  age. 

I  think  it  can  be  safely  said  that  common  schools  form  now, 
in  Ohio,  an  institution  which  the  public  heart  and  conscience 
alike  approve,  and  which  the  public  pocket  will  support  Individ- 
ual selfishDces  can  not  destroy,  nor  can  parental  ignorance,  or 
legislative  prejudice,  permanently  impair  it.  The  selfishness  and 
the  ignorance  which  yet  embarrass  tlie  practical  workings  of  the 
system,  teachers  must  overcome.  Public  interest  may  be  relied  upon 
for  hearty  indorsement  of  whatever  will  widen  and  deepen  the  avail- 
able results  of  common  schools — moral  training,  practical  iDstruction, 
conferring  will  and  power  for  usefulness. 
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IndepeodeDt  of  usefulneas  in  the  scbool  room,  the  petals  of  Obto 
owe  much  U>  wmuon  school  teochere.  A  Urge  number,  taking  living 
iateresC  in  inetitutes,  normal  schools,  aud  their  county  and  state  aaeo- 
ciaUons,  not  only  do  honor  to  our  school  system,  but,  as  dttzens,  con- 
tribute widely  to  the  social,  moral,  and  political  character  of  our  stale. 

I  now  invite  attention  to  a  summafy  of  what  teachers,  as  public 
men,  have  Accomplished  for  popular  education. 

The  Cincinnati  College  of  Teachers  called  and  rendered  useful  the 
first  state  educational  convention.  When  the  college  was  sxa- 
pcndod,  stale  conventions  were  discontinued,  till  the  State  Teachen' 
Association  was  organized  in  1847.  It  sustained  state  agents  during 
four  and  a  half  years,  and  established  an  educational  journal ;  between 
1840  and  1856,  it  recognized  250  institutes,  at  which  nearly  20,000 
teachers  were  instructed ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  generous  McKeely, 
of  Hopedale,  it  has  controlled  a  state  normal  school. 

In  what  Btat«  of  our  Union  have  school  teaohen  a  noUer  record  ? 
What  le^slative  assemblies  would  not  grant  them,  they  have  for 
themselves  secured,  and  they  appredate  thear  pooeessions. 

If  the  people  of  Ohio  had  been  as  trne  to  the  interests  of  common 
schools,  for  ten  years  past,  as  the  State  Teachers'  Association  has  beAi, 
there  would  now  be  no  dispute  (u  to  the  propriety  or  raloe  of  a  li- 
brary clause  in  a  school  law ;  and  in  ten  yean  more — in  1870,  at 
least— Ohio  might  enjoy  a  system  of  common  schools,  which  wonld 
provide  two  state  universities,  one  normal  and  one  collegiate;  and 
every  town  and  every  township  would  require  a  central  institution, 
with  a  central  library,  lecture  and  concert  hall,  gymnasium,  and  read- 
ing-room— a  reading-room  in  which  dvil,  political,  and  ecclesiastical 
affairs  migbt  be  discussed,  with  honor  to  the  old  and  proSt  to  the 
young. 

Recomraendatione  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association  have  been 
embodied  in  laws  for  teachers'  institutes,  for  school  libraries,  f>r  high 
schools,  for  township  boards  of  education,  for  a  state  instead  of  a 
county  tax,  and  for  a  state  commissioner. 

In  1838,  common  schools  in  rural  districts  were  generally  the  best 
In  1859,  the  towns  have  by  hi  the  most  advantageous  schools.  Con- 
solidation for  townships  is  demanded  now,  as  consolidation  for  towns 
was  in  1838. 

Union  schools  for  townships  (executing  the  suggestion  of  Samuel 
Lewis,  in  1838,)  is  a  want  which  educators  urge. 

Ohio  was  fifty  years  reaching  what  was  contemplated,  when  eongreas, 
in  1 785,  granted  school-lands  to  tlie  North- West  Half  a  century  have 
leading  men  labored  to  secure  to  the  people  the  privilege  of  enjoying 
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what  WM  all  that  time  oonstitational,  and  what  the  ori^nal  pioneers 
prayed  for — practical  execntion  of  the  great  idea  that,  "  religion  and 
moralitj  being  esiential  to  good  government,"  the  stata  should  pro- 
Tide  good  and  eufficieat  achooU  for  all  its  children. 

Wise  parents  and  good  chil<lren  rejoice  that  sufficient  schools,  in 
popular  estimation,  are  not  thorn  oonSned  to  rodimental  iDsteuclioD. 
While  celebrating  what  has  beeo  accomplished,  the  teacher  who 
Tslnes  the  system  under  which  be  is  employed,  and  who  respects  the 
obliga&ns  it  imposes,  will  not  &il  to  reflect  whether  his  ezperience 
affords  practical  testimony  that  the  state  gets  its  money's  worth.  If 
taz-payera  have  that  aaanrance,  they  will  be  cheerful  in  the  present, 
and  liberal  for  the  future. 

The  instrumentalities  upon  which  the  patrons  of  general  instmc 
tiou  in  Ohio  depend,  for  the  fit  education  of  all  the  people,  are : — 


13,934  oommon  sohoids. 
139  hi^h  aoboola. 
—  pnTSIs  sohoda. 
II  ooUeges. 

19  wmhisrin  6»  joimg  woawa. 
10  sasdemiea. 
3  namul  ■ohoota.* 


T«aob«ra'  itato  MWMStion. 
Teaclieri'  eonntjr  aswi^tlcsis. 
Ttaoben'  ootuttjr  loatitirtes. 
CoPfctwrinPsl  dirtriol  inititotss. 
"MantUy  Jramsl  a/  Edaeaii»n." 
High  sohoid  periodiMls. 
PnUio  l««tiir«*. 

In  addition  to  the  indirect  instmmentali^es  above  eaomeratod,  it  is 
proper  to  mention  the  Ohio  Phonetic  Society,  and  the  exponent  of  ' 
the  phonetic  cause  in  Ohio,  "  Tht  Type  of  the  Timet"  published 
semi-monthly,  by  EUas  Longley  k  Bros.,  at  Cincinnati. 

In  corroboration  of  what  has  been  said  respecting  the  good  bvor  with 
which  the  people  of  Ohio  regard  public  education,  I  will  conclude  this 
account  of  the  Ohio  School  System,  with  a  few  extracia  from  the 
third  annual  Uessaga  of  Governor  Salmon  F.  Chaae,  read  to  the 
genemt  aMerobly,  Jan.  3d,  1639.    He  said: — 

The  farenwiM  oonoem  c^  an  inldligont  tmi  prAaperooi  peo[Je  is  pnblia  inrtrao- 
tion.  The  mind  of  eien  Qammaiilty  ■  lh«  malive  power  of  Iti  (d«aaoenient ; 
and  the  mnwDre  of  ita  edooatioD  »  pnutiooll]'  the  meaaare  of  prodDcUon  and  of 
sll  aabatsntial  ^ragtem. 

.  In  Ohio,  the  ounstitntioii  wiaely  Tsqniraa  the  general  SMembly  to  wcnre  a 
thoroDgh  Bitd  efRoieDl  ayatem  of  oommnn  aaboola  tbroagtiouL  the  atste.  Hie 
honor  of  the  firat  acL,  in  rulRUment  of  the  doty  thos  enjoined,  belong*  to  the  legia- 
blure  of  185S-3.  ThM  legialutare  reorfpnized  oommon  achool  eduoation  in 
Ohio.  It  dues  not  at  all  detract  from  the  honor  jnatly  due  lo  it,  to  aay  that  moeh 
bnd  been  done  by  preriooi  le^palHtnTS  and  by  the  Intelligent  and  aealoUB  labora  of 
the  ficM  aute  inperintaDdent,  sod  the  Suie  Teaehen'  AaaoraaUon,  lo  prepare  the 
iray  lor  the  compreheniiva  and  benefioent  meaanre  then  adopted,  nnder  which 
the  commm  achiwla  of  Ohio  have  attuned  their  pr«aeDl  stale  of  eioeUenoe  and 

[lapcd^lc;  Snulh'weKem  Nonnal 

it;  Hilan  NernuU  Bchool, Milan, 
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Contrasting  then  the  scbool  itatjstics  for  1869  and  185S,  Governor 
Chaaa  continued : — 

"niers  hM  been  ■  oonatant  and  n{Hd  progreai  irhioh  fi^m  can  not  mnrare. 
Us  oluraoter  and  oondition  of  our  ■ahnol-hoiBea  and  Khool  rkhm  faafe  b«en 
greatljr  bettered  ;  ths  itaiidacd  of  quslificatioD  tor  teacher*  advanced ;  the  nwtliadi 
or  leaching  improved ;  and  the  reaolta,  in  aoiiD»tkiD  and  capacitj,  lorgelj  aog- 

After  calling  tlie  attention  of  the  legialatnrv  to  abaenteeism,  ntging 
liberal  provision  for  the  support  of  teachers'  inetitotea,  and  recom- 
mending the  eatabliahment  of  three  or  four  normal  schools  in  differ- 
ent districts  of  the  stale,  giving  the  preference  within  each  district  to 
the  city  or  town  which  would  provide  the  best  biuldings  for  the  pur- 
pose, wiUiout  cost  to  the  state ;  declaring  that  the  people  must  not 
be  aatiafied  bo  long  as  one  person,  capable  of  instruction,  remaina  un- 
taught or  ill-taught;  and  suggesting  that  the  state  school  commis- 
Noner  be  anthorized  to  employ  one  or  more  competent  agents  to  visit 
every  township,  and  urge  upon  parents,  teachers,  and  children,  the 
duties  essential  to  the  highest  effidency  of  our  schools  i  Governor 
Chase  8«d : — 

A  very  larM  proportion  of  all  the  pablio  inoomo  u  expended  directl;  for  the 
commoQ  good.  He  levies  tor  nlioola,  aahool-boaaes,  and  librariea,  amoonta,  (or 
example,  to  |2,T8I,83S,  or  near];  DDe-lhird  of  the  tax«  in  all  forma  and  fcrall 
pnrpoaai.  Tot,  who  would  diapenae  with  oor  aahoola,  aobool-honaea, «"  Ubnrieal 
Who  doea  not  know  thai  thti  expenditure  la  more  than  reimbarsed  in  the  en- 
hanood  volae  of  property,  and  the  augmented  power  of  tha  peoplel  Totaiatiati 
for  tbeae  and  eimilar  porpoaea,  the  proOMida  brang  honeatly  and  eaoDomiea%  ap- 
plied, tha  peo{de  ohe^Ailly  oonaent 
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The  jean  1837  and  1838  were  periods  of  much  actiritj  in  the 
edncational  life  of  Mr.  Burrowes.  Early  in  the  sammer  of  the  former, 
he  prepared  and  transmitted  to  each  school  district,  an  engnired  plan 
of  the  interior  arrangements  and  faruitore  of  a  primary  school  room. 
This  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  &ct  that  the  legislature  of  1836-7 
had  appropriated  the  sum  of  $500,000,  to  be  distribaled  amongst  the 
diatricta,  "  for  the  erectioD  and  improvement  of  school-houses,  or  such 
other  pnrpoees  as  the  directors  might  determine."  This  plan  was  the 
first  effort  of  the  kind  in  the  state,  if  not  in  the  Union;  and,  though 
mnch  below  the  requirements  of  the  better  informed  of  the  present 
time,  and  rude  in  execution,  it  was  of  service,  by  at  least  turning  at- 
tendon  to  the  subject.  Being  designed  more  for  the  improvement  of 
old  school-houses  than  at  a  model  for  new,  it  went  at  once  into  pretty 
general  use. 

Buriog  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  the  antnmn  of  die  same 
year,  and  agaia  in  1838,  after  due  public  notice  of  time  and  place,  he 
met  snch  directors,  teachers,  and  others  interested  in  the  schools,  as 
could  be  induced  to  attend,  in  the  county  towns  of  a  large  number 
of  counties,  till  all  except  eight  were  visited.  At  these  meetiogs,  after 
brief  addresses  by  the  Superintendent,  the  directors  and  teachers  pres* 
ent  were  induced,  as  &r  as  possible,  to  slate  the  condi^on  of  their  dis- 
tricla  and  schools,  with  the  difBculties  encountered,  and  the  successful 
remedies,  if  any,  employed.  Such  disputes  and  differences,  also,  as 
were  made  subject  to  his  official  decision,  were  heard  and  disposed  of. 
In  this  way  much  information,  useful  to  himself  in  his  pnblio  capacity, 
was  obtained  and  some  imparted.  Many  difficulties  were  settled  or  re- 
moved, that  in  all  probability  would  not  have  been  made  known 
officially  by  the  tedious  method  of  written  correspondence,  and  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  life  was  infbsed  into  the  school  affairs  of  the  state. 

It  is  honorable  to  the  legislature,  that  these  extra  services,  even  the 
traveling  expenses  of  which  were  not  charged  to  the  public,  were  not 
allowed  to  pass  without  recognition.     At  the  sesdon  of  1837-8,  6ve 
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hundred  dollars  a  year  (embracing  also  the  past  year,]  were  added  to 
the  (1,000  then  forming  the  salary  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth; and  this  was  done  without  solicitatJon  or  even  suggestion  by 
the  recipient.  The  most  gratifying  part  of  the  transaction  was,  that 
all  parties  concurred  in  it ; — some  leading  political  opponents  stating  in 
their  places  that  Ihey  had  watched  this  progress  over  the  fitat«,  and  felt 
compelled  to  admit  that  no  political  use  had  been  made  of  the  oppor- 
tunity which  the  tour  had  presented. 

The  annual  report,  made  on  the  19th  of  Febntaiy,  1836,  was  the 
fourth  in  the  series,  and  the  last  presented  by  Mr.  Burrowea.  It  b  a 
document  of  wxty-two  psges,  with  Dumerous.  and  full  tables  and  state- 
ments ;  and  as  it  presents  the  result  of  his  experience  and  thought  up 
to  that  Ume,  several  extracts  are  given : — 


Id  other  oumitriei  the  edict  of  sn  emptor,  ot  lo  uoomicliliotitil  act  of  the  l^a- 
lotare,  fomu  a  ijitom  of  psblio  iiwtnicttai],  and  wills  it  into  operttioo.  No  ohoHw 
between  sccepluioe  or  rejection,  and  liUJe  control  over  the  del&ili  of  the  Uw,  or 
the  ofHidaotor  tta  agenia,  are  Intmted  to  the  oooimtintty.  With  na  itkidiS^at. 
Here,  the  Bjitem  being  tnteoded  •oMy  iiir  the  benefit  of  the  peo^,  and  not  of 
the  goTsmment,  ila  sdoption  neceaaarily  depends  on  their  eetimate'  of  its  adTant- 
■gee,  and  ita  admlDistraiJon  ie  wholly  in  their  hasd*.  That  theif  aotkn  ■boold  be 
■low  and  their  deoinon  not  altogether  tmaninMHu  on  ■  lobject  to  important,  ii 
therefore  not  mrpriwng. 

The  whole  Comman wealth  ia  divided  into  one  tboDMiid  wnunion  ichoo)  diitrkita. 
Of  these  aboDt  seven  hundred  had  the  lyMem  in  <^>eratioD  previous  to  the  fiM 
Tnesdiy  of  May,  183T,  when  it>  ooDtinnsDOe  or  rejeotkiD  wu  to  be  deoidcd  by  a 
direct  vole  of  the  people.  On  the  day  which  was  thiM  to  detamlns  (be  bte  <t 
the  lyitem,  ao  hr  as  iofbrmatiim  haa  been  received  (and  it  baa  been  carcAillT  aooght 
aAer3  not  a  ain|;le  diatriot  deolared  agaioat  the  canie  of  free  ednoation.  All  alood 
firm.  And  during  the  same  aeaKm  aix^-fire  additiooal  diatriM  far  tbe  6nt  tioie 
name  out  for  the  ayateni.  < 

Tbia  the  momentona  qneatioD  waa  forever  aettled,  and  at  a  time  and  nndw  oii^ 
eomalBnocfl  too,  the  most  nnpnqiitiouB  for  saob  a  reeult.  The  eomiDon  achoo]  sy>- 
torn  bad  heen  in  eiialeiice  for  mree  yeun,  hot  really  bad  been  in  operation,  in  a 
msjorinof  aocepting  diMricta,  only  as  ■  ayatem  of  loxaltonandnotof  inifmelian. 
Ila  fundi  from  the  state  were  amall,  and,  whether  from  the  atale  or  from  taxation, 
were  neeeasarily  devoted  for  the  Rnt  yesra  to  the  procuring  of  Bobool-hooaea. 
Thus  liltio  or  nothing  was  left  for  teaohing.  Neither  was  the  dcfioiency  aopirfied 
generally  by  private  achoola.  Parents  in  many  cases  conld  not  afibrd,  both  to  pay 
a  aohoo)  tax  and  the  achoolmaster ;  and  even  where  they  were  inclined  to  do  so, 
there  were  fivqaently  no  private  aebools  fur  their  accommodation,  the  prepiiralory 
arraneements  of  the  common  lystem  having  dtaoontinued  them.  In  the  inlerin, 
time  did  not  stand  still  with  the  youlh  of  the  Comtnonweslth.  lley  were  growing 
op  LD  ignorano?,  by  operation  of  the  very  nieana  whioh  had  been  devised  and  adopted 
fiHT  their  inatruolion.  It  would  not  have  been  atraoge,  therefbra,  if  pnblio  patience 
had  beoome  worn  oat,  and  the  system  been  generally  voted  4owii.  Tliat  aaoh  has 
not  been  the  case,  ia  proof  alike  of  the  intelligence  of  the  Slate  and  of  the  popu- 
larity of  the  oanae  of  oommon  schoola.  •  •  • 

But  onr  people  will  not — no  people  wiH,  in  the  present  age — rest  satiafied  with 
the  mere  mdinieola  of  learning,  lliey  will  reach  after  the  branches  next  m  <cder, 
and,  aa  they  are  Ihcir  own  Icgralatora.  they  wilt  asanredly  have  thera.  In  obtaining 
them  they  will  adapt  the  metina  to  their  own  eanwnifnce  as  well  ns  leanlt. 

In  other  ages  and  cuanlries,  the  lower  orders  might  be  cunfined  to  the  mdi- 
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rnanti  of  knowledge,  while  tha  higher  branehes  were  d^pemed  Co  tfao  privileged 
claasea,  in  disUat  and  eipenNTe  Nrnmsris.  Bat  here  we  hare  no  lower  orden. 
Our  sUteKnen  ind  our  highett  roi^trata,  out  profeauoDal  men  and  our  CKpilol- 
lati.  onr  pfaitowtphen  and  onr  poeta,  our  mcTohants  and  onr  mechsnioa,  ■!!  Bpring 
alike  IVom  the  nia«a,  and  principally  trt>m  the  sgriaiiltaral  porticm  of  the  people, 
or  that  portion  few  oan  afSitd  to  tend  their  nos  to  the  djatant  boArdiDo-^cbool,  to 
BStisly  the  (hirst  for  insreuad  kaonledee  acquired  in  the  primary  hidoiJ.  Bat 
Mtiriicd  it  moU  be.  The  reaalt  will  be  Uiat,  if  Ibeir  aon*  can  not  ba  wnt  to  the  db- 
tsnl  higher  sohooli,  the  higher  echoohi  will  be  brongbt  Co  their  WHia.  Thii  mnM 
bo  the  case,  beoaiue  the  pareou  thai  oiroumitnDced  ibnn  the  majority,  aod  thrar 
deoiiion  will  effect  th«  objeot.  Tbns  >eoondu7  oommon  ■chools  will  riie  up  In 
every  diatriel  In  the  Hlate,  and  within  reach  of  all.  The  pupil*  who  attend  them 
will  be  of  mora  advanoed  age  and  greater  ilieDgth  thui  the  pHmitry  gcholan. 
They  will  aonieqnently  be  able  to  walk  much  further,  to  and  fhnn  ■chool,  and  in 
thia  bot  will  be  fband  the  limit  of  ibeir  nnmber.  Three  mile*  to  aobool  will  be 
about  aa  br  aa  the  moat  distant  ahould  wslk,  and  thua  we  ahall  have  the  aeoondary 
Bohooli  within  lix  milea  of  each  other  orer  the  whole  atate.  Even  now,  tbia  or- 
natcemenl  ia  in  progreaa.  In  aome  town*  and  thickly  peopled  oooDtry  diatriota, 
wbiah  have  oommon  achools  in  operation,  their  olBaaifioation  into  diSerenl  grade*, 
not  socording  to  wealth  and  rank  in  soeie^,  but  to  merit  and  advancement,  haa 
already  taken  plwe.    Id  many  othen  ita  iko«m1^  ia  aoknowtedged. 

The  want  of  competent  teachera  of  primary  aubotda,  which  b  now  felt  in  erery 
diatriet,  and  which  moat  increaae  aa  the  ayalem  riaea  and  *|»«ada  in  nseftilneas, 
will  of  itaelf  bnild  up  Ttae/urt'  InMtituM.  The  neoewtiea  of  tbe  youtb  who 
poat  through  aeoondary  achoola,  and  are  anxioua  to  complete  a  aonod  ordinary  buii- 
ncaa  edacttion,  will  oreate  practieal  CoUfgti.  Theae  will,  however,  he  the  aame 
inatitutiona,  for  the  aimple  reaaon  that  both  ii\tme»  wbo  enter  Ihein  will  approAch 
from  the  aame  point,  vii,,  the  aeoondary  diatriot  aohool,  and  will  be  in  puraait  of 
the  aame  kind  of  knowlodge,  wilh  tha  aiagle  diffBTCDce  that  (he  latter  claas  will 
•eek  it  for  their  own  nae  eioloaively,  and  the  Ibrmer  Ibr  that  of  othera.  He  who 
undertakes  to  impart  the  mdimente  c^  education  to  the  yoatb  intended  fbr  tbe  oi^ 
dinary  and  praatioal  boaineaa  of  life,  ahould  himeetf  be  poaaeoaed  of  all  the  detula 
of  that  edDoatkm.  On  tbe  other  band,  be  wbo  haa  omnpleled  anch  an  edaoatioa 
•honU  in  a  great  meaaare  be  fit  to  teach  it  j  ao  that  the  aame  iDatitation  which 
twmpletea  the  partioular  kind  of  education,  will  he  Ike  moat  proper  to  prepare  tha 
teacher  whcae  taak  ia  to  c(«nmence  it. 

Tile  gradnatea  of  theae  inattlntea  will  take  difletent  palha  on  leaving  them.  Tbe 
one-half  will  probably  plnnge  at  onoe  into  the  aotive  puraait*  of  life,  aa  formera, 
nerchanta,  mechanics,  mann&ctarer*,  anrreyon,  or  eneineen.  One-Smrth  will 
beoome  teachera  of  primary,  and  finally,  aa  their  experience  and  knowledge  in- 
creaae. of  secondary  achoola.  Hiat  proportioa  will  be  aoffioieul ;  beoanae  the  huai- 
neas  oif  teaching  will  then  be  a  respeotable,  well-rewarded  profeaBion,  and  men 
will  be  fbnad  devoting  ^alr  whole  liraa  to  It,  and  not,  aa  now,  adopting  it  aa  a 
'0  temporary  refuge  trora  want  or  labor,  so  that  a  comparatively  amall  number 
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e-lncation,  to  fit  them  for  tbe  laamed  profeaaiom.  To  obCaJn  ihia,  the  system  Ot 
Ceunly  Aeadtmin,  long  »noe  moat  munificently  commenced ,  and  now  to  be  per- 
fected by  the  state,  will  afford  ample  meana,  and  brm  the  next  grade, 

Theae  Inatitutiona.  which  now  dwindle  or  are  wholly  diauwd,  will  soon  occupy 
their  proper  poeition  in  the  ayatem.  Under  the  care  i^  experienced  closaical  gra4- 
natee  aad  farniahed  with  proper  apporatos,  they  will  form  the  proper  prepiiratory 
■eminariee  for  the  collegea.  By  the  bounly  of  the  state,  annuBlly  and  permaDeDlh' 
given,  inatmction  in  them  can  be  aSbrded  ao  cheaply  aa  toplace  it  within  the  reach 
of  all.  Many  will  enter  them  from  Ihe  local  private  achoola.  and  some  from  tbe 
aecondary  onmmoo  acboola.  Bnl  to  the  well-lrainod  atndent,  from  the  praolical 
institute,  ahould  he  enter  them,  they  will  form  a  abort  and  eaoy  step  in  hia  sholaa- 
lio  GOnne.  One  yeiir,  or  at  most  two,  will  suffior  to  prepare  him  lo  contend  fbr 
tbe  highnt  bonon  of  academical  k-arning  in  the  ColUgt. 

Upon  tbe  Collioe  proper,  aouh  aa  is  oow  in  eiiatonce,  tlie  corn-ot  claeaificatioa 
and  permanml  opemtiona  of  the  infi-rior  InalilDliona  nf  the  ayitrin,  will  hnve  the 
hairiest  efliccta.     It  will  then  receive  a  rrgular  iiiflax  of  atudvnts,  Irjiued  from 
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tbair  hiblKj  to  Labit*  of  study,  and  wcll-crrouiided  in  all  tbe  ni£raen(ii]  braiwlKa. 
W«  ahall  DO  longer  wee  petsooi  ■tndj'ing  LalJn  and  Greek,  who  are  comparatireljr 
tgnomit  of  their  own  Unguage,  or  makiug  havoc  of  malh«iDatioaI  aoieuoe  for  want 
of  a  pn^MT  knowledge  of  anlhni«tio ;  or,  want  of  all,  t>e««iniDg  learned  in  tb« 
Ustuty,  geograph;,  amtonw,  and  gavernmeut  oF  ancient  natioiis,  while  igocmnt  tt 
their  own. 

Cdlegid  thu  tbanded  and  haof«d  up  by  popolar  intelligenoe  will  aocni  attain  to 
the  fnll  dignity  of  leamiag.  Their  profeasora,  who  ahould  be  employed  in  tba 
hif^hest  field*  of  literotare,  acience,  and  phtkaophy,  will  be  rdieriJ  frocn  Un 
dmdgery  of  the  mdimcDta,  and  with  weU-trainad  miada  to  act  on,  wilt  amompliih 
in  two  yean  what  ia  now  tba  work  of  loar.  A  diploma  will  then  be  really  valua- 
ble, and  a  degree  undoubted  evidence  of  high  adranoement  in  learning. 

Btf  oad  thii  "  Ibatw-mather  "  of  alt  that  b  oaeAil  and  lovely,  there  will  only  be 
one  Hep,  and  that  will  lead  tba  anwilling  nndent  baok  agkin  from  the  quiet  ahada 
of  classic  rcaesrch  to  the  acenea  of  busy  life.  Hit  next  abode  will  be  the  Paom- 
aiOHiL  UFiiTKnnTt,  placed  ia  the  crowded  city.  There  in  daily  altemationa  between 
the  lecture-room  and  oourt-honse,  the  hcapiul,  the  laboialory,  or  other  aonie  ctf 
hia  falure  proftaiianal  duties,  be  will  aoqnire  tho  laat  leaam  to  fit  him  £ir  aduning 
and  remanerating  that  conntry  whiob  ao  mnnifioently  and  ooastanlly  cberiAed 
bisyouth  and  bia  hopee. 

That  the  whole  plan  now  designated  is  eonustent  and  in  due  proportion,  and 
that  each  of  its  grand  divisiaDS  rosy  citber  be  aoited  or  sepanted,  as  oirODDiMaoee* 
reqcire,  will  appear  by  Iradng  a  yonth  through  his  whole  courte.  Let  him  be  cos 
intended  for  a  leAmed  profnaion,  but  without  money. 

He  enters  tbe  primary  school  at^ce  ynrt  of  age.  In  fiTe  seannns  he  is  pre- 
pared tu  enter  tbe  secondBry  school.  He  is  then  (<n.  Four  yean'  attendanoa 
here  fita  him  for  the  praclJoal  instilDte.  He  is  now  fourUtn,  and  is  sappoaed  to 
have  bitberlo  spstnined  himaclf  by  delating  one-third  or  eren  one-hslf  of  each 
year  to  the  bunnesn  of  his  parent  or  employer.  He  attenda  two  tenns  at  the  in- 
atitnle,  occnpytpg  portioDa  of  two  yean,  and  in  tha  interim  earns  enough  to  pay 
for  hii  boarding  and  clothes.  He  is  now  tixtten  yean  irf  age.  He  may  next  enter 
the  academy  and  psai  from  rt  to  the  second  elan  in  ooUege  -,  or,  if  his  drcBirataiK'ea 
will  not  permit  this,  one  year  spent  as  teacher  or  olerk  in  a  store,  or  in  the  bnsincH 
of  agriculture  daring  the  day,  and  close  study  at  night,  proridca  him  with  means 
and  fits  him  for  entering  college  without  attendance  at  the  academy.  This  he  doea 
Bt  tecealeta.  The  some  process  carries  him  through  hia  collegiate  conrae ;  and  at 
(u<nly-on(  he  is  a  grsduale,  with  industry  and  acquirements  well  calculated  tor 
tbe  sludyof  any  profession.  He  also  pameme*  suck  an  eipertnesa and  knowledge 
in  general  business  as  will  gain  for  him  support  while  in  the  pnrsuit,  and  «mpli^- 
meat  when  in  the  practice  of  his  profesKon,  ♦         ♦         • 

The  want  of  more  and  better  teachers  is  by  lar  tbe  greatest  difficulty  of  the  sys- 
tem.   Without  them  it  can  not  kng  retain  the  degree  of  public  biornoK 
Bud  with  them  its  capacity  for  usefulness  will  only  be  limited  by  the  ni 
the  rising  generation. 

It  ia  only  necewary  to  picture  to  one's  self  the  finislied  teacher  emerging  front 
a  coarse  of  proper  intellectual  and  moral  training,  in  an  independent  institution,  to 
be  convinced  that  he  ji  a  diderenl  being  from  any  that  we  have  yet  aeen.  He 
leaves  the  walls  into  which  ho  had  fbrct^  his  way  by  merit,  and  where  he  stood 
the  equal,  and  hia  proposed  profession  the  Hnt  object  of  all,  with  a.dignily  of  pur- 
pose, a  fitness  for  bis  calling,  and  ■  deare  to  eicreise  it,  oiuttainable  by  any  other 

But  the  system  will  not  be  comply  or  the  profeanou  of  tMobing  permonrat, 
till  they  are  poesmiiiid. 

The  teacher  is  now  a  wanderer.  He  engages  fbr  a  mouA,  a  qnarter.  or  ■  half 
year.  Id  one  neighborhood,  and  nett  seaaon  is  perhaps  found  a  hundred  mileacf  in 
panuit  uT  his  prec«riaus  subsistence.  He  can  not  thus  povibty  attain  that  degree 
of  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  dispraitiona  of  his  pupils,  which  is  to  necesMry  to 
sncoemfnl  instruction.  Neither  can  ha  aoqnire  the  respect  and  esteem  of  whidi 
he  sboald  be  the  object,  and  which  can  be  merited  alone  by  fall  knowledge  of  ha 
character,  and  a  long  course  of  good  conduct.  By  this  itinerant  life,  he  cither  saoa 
beownes  disgusted  with  his  profession,  and  leaves  it  at  the  first  of^iortunity,  or 
Icaea  his  hope  and  his  energy ;  luid  with  him  unka  the  respectability  of  the  pn- 
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ttmioa.  Here  are,  it  a  trat,  mnay  and  brij^ht  exceptiotii ;  but  itia  attbegai«ral 
role  and  nul  the  riueption  tliat  we  are  to  louk. 

la  addition  lo  the  ilabilitj'  und  incresKd  oiefulaesi  which  a  permanent  and  oom- 
fortuble  residence  fot  the  t<w;her  will  prodiiw,  it  will  alao  be  a  great  Bvinf;  to  the 
diatriota.  A  teacher,  prvvidcd  with  a  comroriiLble  house  and  garden  for  the  whole 
year,  will  oertwaly  demand  leai  for  hia  arrricea,  than  he  who  ia  either  obligad  to 
board  out  or  rent.  Being  oomfartabl<r  placed  lor  the  year,  he  will  be  induced  to 
open  a  prirate  achool,  after  the  terminalioa  of  free  teaching,  and  thui  be  found  at 
his  poat  when  the  diatriot  aoboal  reopens  for  the  next  seaaon,  and  wtU  be  enabled 
to  leach  for  less,  than  if  be  was  obliged  either  id  moTe  hia  family  sTery  six  months, 
ur  be  out  of  employ  half  hia  time. 

The  aul^eot  of  teachers'  booses  j<  here  introdaced  to  bring  it  to  the  notioe  of 
direclora,  eepecially  in  neir  oonntiea,  where  land  ia  cheap,  Tliey  will  find  it  to  be 
very  mooh  la  their  future  advaatage.  If  they  now,  in  providing  school-lats,  procure 
them  of  Buffident  ajia  for  a  toocber'a  houae  and  garden,  in  addition  to  the  achool- 
hooae  and  play-ground.     One  or  even  half  an  acre  will  be  snOicient,      m     '     * 

It  ia  here  only  nee i:  wary  Ut  remark  that  in  one  p«nt  of  liew,  espoclally,  thesa 
InatJIutiona  [caunti/  academiii]  have  very  itrong  claims  on  the  Commonwealth. 
Some  of  them  have  been  closed  and  moat  of  them  injariooaly  affceted,  by  the  ei- 
latenoe  of  the  common  sohool  lyitcm.  This  evil  £ills  heavily  on  that  clus  of  citi- 
ICDS  whose  portion  of  common  school  tax  ia  oonaidcrable,  and  to  the  more  advanced 
inalrnotkin  of  whoee  children,  after  they  have  paned  throngh  the  common  achoola, 
Ihe  olanical  academy  ia  indiapetiaablai.  While  they  are  so  liberally  ooatributiag 
tbei'c  taxes  lo  the  oommon  good,  the  ainte  ahould  at  least  prevent  the  general  sys- 
tem from  injuring  or  destroying  inititutiona  so  neoeaaary  to  them.  Tbia  can  only 
be  Booompliahed  by  giving  sagh  a  certain  endowment  to  the  academies  la  will  >e- 
oure  to  them  the  peroianent  •erviotv  of  competent  clasaioal  teaehcra.  Unless  this 
ia  done,  ibe  majority  of  them  must  be  disoonlinntd  ;  for,  as  the  common  schools 
beoome  more  nnmeroaa  and  bettw,  do  pd[hIs  will  be  left  in  the  academies  but  such 
M  are  engaged  ici  the  clasaioal  and  higher  branches ;  and,  as  they  for  aome  years 
will  in  moat  placea  bs  few,  the  academies  mnat  cease,  nnlns  public  aid  ia  extended 

Nine  cdlegea  hovB  reported,  one  of  which  (the  Weatem  TlniTcraity)  ia  not  in 
operation  in  a  collegiate  capacity.  The  same  number  made  report  last  year,  so 
that  a  &ir  ealimale  can  now  be  fomed  of  their  condition  and  progress. 

Hie  nnmberof  stodents  is  790 1  hist  year  it  appears  to  have  been  641,  bnt  from 
that  number  should  be  taken  abiint  150  who  were  only  in  the  respective  prepara- 
tory departments,  (none  of  whom  are  included  in  the  present  report,)  so  that  the 
increaae  is  )  00.  93  completed  their  course  this  year.aod  116  the  preoeding;  352 
atudenla  enter<-d  during  the  year  jnat  cluaed,  and  333  the  year  belbre,  abowing 
an  increase  of  114;  and  there  are  now  6)  pemms  reoeiving  instruction  «a  nHnmoa 
achool  teschetB;  last  sesaoa  there  were  46,  being  an  additjon  of  13. 

Increased  exertions  hnve  within  a  few  years  been  made  by  the  call^Kea  of  this 
alate.  Two  have  been  revived,  three  founded,  and  only  one  discontinued.  All 
now  in  operatioa  are  much  improved  and  atrengthened.  They  have  the  atrongest 
i^alma  on  the  Commonwealth,  which  they  ao  much  benefit  and  sdom.  There 
never  was  a  time  when  public  aid  could  accompliih  ao  much,  or  wni  so  urgently 
needed.  All  the  eHbrls  in  their  behalf,  that  oun  be  made  \y/  their  friends,  have 
been  made,  and  if  the  state  now  come  to  their  relief,  the  auceeaa  of  moat  of  them 
is  certain.  Now  ton,  in  the  midst  of  the  general  d^resaion  of  all  enterprise  and 
bnaineas,  whieh  has  even  reoohed  Ibeir  holla  and  threalena  to  tfaiu  their  clanes,  it 
will  be  a  noble  act  for  the  Conunonwealth  to  sustain  them.  If  ahe  do  not,  there 
>a  little  hope  for  many  of  them,  all  aid  from  other  aonrces  being  eibaneted. 

As  mnoh  money  sa  would  annoally  ooustruct  half  a  mile  of  railroad,  given  Mch 
year  to  the  colleges,  and  the  oost  <k  only  ono  mile  of  canal  lo  the  acodemiee,  will 
place  both  on  a  funndalion  of  permanent  security  and  usefulness. 

five  thouaand  copies  in  English  and  two  tbousand  in  Germnn  of 
tliis  Import — a  large  nnmber  for  that  dsy — were  ordered  to  be  printed 
by  tha  house  of  representatives,  together  with  the  same  namber  of 
tlte  "Report  of  Rev.  C.  S.  Stowt,"  of  Ohio,  of  his  educational  vUit 
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to  the  ftcbools  of  Europe — that  tract  baving  been  commended  to  the 
attentioD  of  the  legialaUire  hj  the  state  super! nten dent. 

During  the  reminder  of  the  jear  1638,  the  operations  of  the 
school  department  were  carried  on  with  unabated  energy;  (hough 
the  duties  of  the  office  of  secretary  occupied  a  full  portion  of  hts 
time,  and  the  chairmanship  of  the  state  committee  of  the  political 
party  to  which  he  belonged  was  also  thrown  upon  him.  The  result 
of  the  election,  in  October,  was  adverse  to  Oofemor  Bitner,  and  a 
change  in  the  administration  of  the  school  department,  in  common 
with  the  other  offices  of  Btat«,  took  place  in  January,  1839.  Previ- 
ously to  removing  from  Harrisburg,  however,  Mr.  Burrowes  prepared 
and  submitted  to  the  legislature  the  draft  of  a  revised  common 
school  law,  and  of  a  law  for  the  appointment  of  a  commissioner  to 
report  on  the  proper  manner  of  establishing  normal  or  "Practical" 
schools.  Though  these  bills,  with  the  accompanying  remarks,  were 
printed  and  distributed  in  large  numbers  by  the  l^islatnre,  yet  nei- 
ther of  them  was  ever  enacted  into  a  law.  Sevend  of  the  proposed 
provisions  of  the  general  bill  were,  however,  snbseqnentJy  inocHpora- 
ted  into  the  school  law  by  occamonat  amendments. 

To  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  stated  ib&t  the 
report  of  the  succeeding  sLatA  superintendent  (Francis  R  Shunk,  Esq.,) 
made  on  the  25tb  of  March,  1839,  but  only  embracing  the  school 
transactions  within  the  laat  year  of  Mr.  Burrowes'  term,  showed  the 
following  results : — 

WholB  nomber  of  dirtrict* 1,033 

Namber  of  BcceptinffdiMricts, 640 

Number  tbst  ri-piHi^, 628 

Number  of  acboolB  in  Iben, 5,S69 

Nnmber  of  teaohen, 6,732 

Dnrstioii  of  itutructiDti, 5j  months 

Salaries  of  male  teachen, 81@|93 

Sslariea  of  female  lasobtrs, 8 1  ^30 

Namberof  •chcJan, 174,733 

Amount  of  stHle  sppropriBlkm, (308,919 

Amount  or  alAle  appropriation  paid, SS  14,944 

Tax  in  840  accepling  dlmricU, $365,756 

On  retirement  from  office,  Mr.  Burrowes  relumed  to  Lancaster 
county,  and  devoted  the  next  seven  years  to  agricultural  pursuits,  on 
a  farm  which  he  owned  near  the  city  of  Lancaster.  He  had  always 
been  attached,  and  in  his  youth  somewhat  enured,  to  rural  affsiis, 
and  proved  to  be  a  good,  though  by  no  means  a  money-making, 
tanner. 

During  this  period  he  issued  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  an 
agricultural  school  on  his  farm;  but,  though  several  applications 
were  made  by  students,  they  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  justify 
the  opening  of  the  school,  and  the  project  was  abandoned. 
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In  the  meantime,  |>ecuaiary  loBses,  in  nhicb  he  became  involTed 
with  othen,  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  Bell  his  &rm,  and  return 
to  the  prac^oe  of  the  law  in  the  city  of  Lancaster,  in  I84S.  Imme- 
diately afterward,  he  commenced  a  aeries  of  papers,  in  the  Lancaster 
"Intelligmeer^  on  the  nature,  defects,  and  improvement  of  the  com- 
mon school  system  of  the  state.  These  articlte,  which  were  sig'iiod 
by  him,  were  more  elabonUe  than  newspaper  communicatloos  nsualty 
are,  and  weot  into  considerable  detail.  Amongst  other  things,  deemed 
esseutial  to  the  efficiency  of  the  system,  they  strongly  urged  the 
restoration  of  the  office  of  county  superintendent,  which,  nnder  the 
name  of  "County  Inspector,"  bad  been  crested  by  the  12th  section 
of  the  common  school  law  of  1834,  but  repealed  by  the  supplement 
of  163d.  As  no  salary  had  been  attached  to  the  office,  it  had  never 
gone  into  operation.  The  necessity  of  it  was  now  becoming  obvious, 
and  about  the  same  time  the  stat«  superintendent  (the  Bon.  Jesse 
Miller,)  strongly  urged  the  suna  measure  upon  the  attention  of  the 
legislature.  These  articles  were  copied,  or  otherwise  noticed,  by 
several  papers  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  and  uded  in  uniting  and 
directing  the  public  sentiment,  then  beginning  to  manifest  itself,  in 
favor  of  school  improvement. 

The  spring  after  his  removal  into  Lancaster,  he  was  chosen  one  of 
'  the  directors  of  the  district,  and  at  once  applied  himself  to  the  im- 
provement of  its  schools.  His  former  relation  to  the  system,  and 
his  known  devotion  to  the  cause  of  general  education,  at  once  gave 
him  conmderahle  influence  in  the  board ;  and  from  that  time  to  the 
present — except  during  one  year,  when,  owing  to  frequent  absences, 
he  was  unable  to  attend,  and  therefore  declined  an  election — be  has 
beeu  an  active  member.  It  does  not  soem  to  have  been  his  policy  to 
propose  or  effect  violent  or  sudden  changes,  but  gradunlJy  to  raise 
the  schools,  so  that  they  might  be  sufficient  for  the  education  of  all 
classes  and  conditions  in  society.  The  erection  of  costly  or  ornament- 
al buildings,  was  less  advocated  than  the  grading  and  elevatiot  of 
the  schools  themselves.  This  object  has  been,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, effected ;  a  pupil  now  graduating  in  the  male  or  female  high 
school,  after  passing  through  all  the  grades,  and  exercising  moderate 
industry,  being  of  equal  attainmeals  with  those  sent  forth  by  the  best 
academies  or  seminaries  in  the  land.  In  fact,  several  of  the  young 
men  having  actnaily  entered  respectable  colleges,  in  the  sophomore 
and  junior  classes,  directly  from  the  high  school  of  Lancaster. 

In  1848,  the  right  given  each  district,  by  the  school  law  of  1836, 
to  accept  or  reject  the  common  system  for  itself,  and,  in  case  of 
acoepUnce  and  failure  to  realize  its  advantages,  again  to  reject  it  after 

Ho.  17.— rVoL.  VI.,  No.  3.]— 38. 
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a  trial  of  three  ycRrs,  had,  u  vu  expected,  effected  its  object  So 
generally  nas  this  felt  to  be  the  case,  tbat  a  sicgle  line  in  the  general 
appropriation  bill  of  1B4B  enacted,  that  the  commoD  sciioo]  aystem 
"  shall  be  deemed,  held,  and  taken  to  be  adopted  bj  tba  several  schoc4 
districts  of  this  Commonwealth."  And  when  this  important  change 
in  the  law  became  known,  it  waa  received  by  the  people  of  the  etat« 
almost  without  remark,  certainly  with  acarcdf  perceptible  or^MMilion. 
In  1849,  the  earoe  provision  was  inclnded  in  the  general  reviaory 
school  act  of  tbat  year,  and  baa  contimied  in  f<»ce  ever  uooe.  Ihia 
law  of  IS40  introduced  no  new  feature  of  any  importance  into  tba 
system  ;  its  sole  object  being  to  codify  into  one  act  ^1  ihe  existing 
acts  and  supplements  relating  to  the  system.  It  was  probably  a  pre- 
mature movement.  It  conferred  no  new  agency  or  benefit  on  the 
system,  to  compensate  directors  and  otiiera  for  the  labor  of  making 
themselves  acquainted  with  a  new  law  regulating  old  duties. 

The  next  prominent  school  movement  in  the  state  waa  the  holding 
of  a  convention  of  the  friends  of  education,  from  fifty-«x  of  the 
counties,  in  Harrisburg,  on  the  18tb  and  l7th  of  January,  18S0.  Of 
this  body  Mr.  Bnrrowes  was  temporary  chairman,  and  the  Hon.  J.  H. 
Porter,  of  Eaalon,  the  permanent  president  The  educationai  move- 
ment was  then  beginning  thoroughly  to  attract  the  attention  of  all 
dasses.  Of  this  &ct  the  politidanB  of  the  l^^islabire  wa«  fnlly 
aware  ;  for  not  only  did  they  voluntarily  represent  such  oovntdee  as 
bad  no  delegates  in  the  convention,  bat  they  published  its  proceedings 
at  the  public  expense. 

Mr.  Burrowea — as  chairman  of  the  committee  "to  consider  and 
report  the  best  means  for  invigorating  the  general  soperinten deuce  of 
the  common  school  system,  harmoniEing  ita  local  operations,  and 
spreading  the  knowledge  of  its  true  nature  and  benefits,  its  progress 
and  neoessitiea " — presented  a  detdled  report;  the  following  extract 
from  which  presents  the  condueions  to  which  his  mind  bad  arrived 
as  the  best  mode  of  remedying  some  of  the  radical  defects  in  the 
admin  btration  of  the  school  system : — 

Tfas  ctxnmtiM  tmheBtatingl;  urge  the  ooavenlHin  ta  ezprsM  plsiDly  tad  detail- 
adly  the  opinioD,  tbat  lbs  eatsblBbmeiit  of  «  Hpsnite  department  oT  ednoatioii  it 
not  only  tho  fint  >tep  oeoewary  fw  the  inipniveiDent  cf  tbe  ayiteai,  but  that  hj 
Ha  iReney  all  other  improrementj  will  soon  be  effected  ;  while  the  wsDt  of  ii, 
tmKO  longer  contiaDed,  id«7  jefipard  the  whole  aynleiii. 

With  regard  to  tbe  best  meaoa  of  baniioiiiziiig  the  genetsl  opentiona  of  tba 
■fitem.and  epresding  iDbrmation  of  it>  natare  sad  »neGts,  its  progreac  and 
necenitieH,  there  aaa  be  bnt  one  opinion.  An  btennediate  ^noy  between  tbe 
great  body  of  direoton,  who  are  Bud  mnat  contiDuo  to  be,  tbe  depoaitcviaa  of  the 
rml  power  of  the  lyitem,  it  required  ;  not  of  oontml  and  dictadon  orer  them,  bat 
of  oo-operstion,  >dviee,  amd  aaittanoe  with  and  for  tbem. 

The  Iwo  fonnt  of  thit  agent^ — both  of  whioh  ought,  ai  toon  t*  practtonUe,  to 
to  be  put  into  aotivity — are  the  tune  which  arc  nsed  to  acoompliab  all  re£»iBt  in 
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thai  land  of  free  oplnlm.  Thej'tre  thepTpaand  oral  commniiicetion — In  other 
wordi,  B  ooirmaii  sabod  jooniij  and  county  Hiperinlendenla ;  tho  one  ■  meana 
of  Qheaply,  speedily,  and  lumultBiieouslj  carrying  information,  on  all  matten  of  a 
^MNTsl  nature  relating  to  the  ij'stem,  to  every  mind  in  thu  CominoD wealth  ;  (ba 
other,  of  meeting  on  [he  iipot  all  looal  diffionltiee,  harmoniiiDg  minato  detalla,  and 
eioiting  that  degree  of  interest  and  energy,  whicli  oan  be  inoal  i^ffi-ctaally  aiMOOi- 
jdiilMd  by  personal  anrnm on ication. 

Ttie  oommiltee  will  nut  ocsupy  the  time  of  the  oanTention  in  provitig  the 
puwcr  of  the  preea  to  improve  and  reform.  Neither  will  they  argnu  tho  qneotion 
of  ita  Dtility  In  oonnection  with  the  Tnanageinent  af  oar  tchiiol  lyttem  ;  bat  they 
will  offer  aoma  remarka  on  the  qneation  of  ita  tajtly  and  of  ita  eott. 

It  baa  been  ■uggeat^d  that  a  periodical  paper,  pnbliabed  by  the  deporUneat  of 
edsvation,  might  tie  made  to  exerelaa  an  inflnenoe  on  qnrationa  foreign  to  the 
aabjeet  of  general  education,  and  from  vbich  tbe  holy  came  of  free  and  general 
imtraction  boa  hilhrrto  t>et:D  kept  altogether  aloof.  Nov  it  seema  to  the  com- 
imltee,t}iat  thia  very  aUttemeot  of  Iha  objection  i>  ita  own  saawer.  If  the  eciiTe 
politieiaoa  who  have,  wilhonl  a  ungte  exoeplion,  gaidod  the  ayatem  from  ita  firat 
aatabliahmenl — if  the  thonaanda  m  directora  io  every  part  of  the  aljile,  who 
wield  ita  real  powera,  and  who  are,  with  probably  few  eiceptioDf ,  politicians  mora 
or  leea  aative — if  the  people,  who  are  periodically  and  often  warmly  eioiled  on 
piditioal  qnealiona — ^in  a  word,  if  all,  whatever  be  their  feelinga  on  other  aubjeota, 
have  hitherto  kept  thia  oa  a  sacred  ground,  upon  which  all  have  nnitsd  fur  (he 
common  good,  what  fear  ia  there,  that  their  agent,  in  the  management  of  anch  a 
journal,  dare  to  do  openly  that  whioh  neiOier  they,  nor  any  of  them,  have 
attempted  secretly  t  And  it  moat  be  remembered  that  a  newspaper,  spread 
before  the  nbide  atate,  ia  a  diflerent  a^r  from  a  letter,  gnanled  by  a  aeal  and 
iatMided  for  particular  eyes. 

The  oommittee,  therefore,  think  that,  in  tbo  adoption  of  this  pnblia  medium  of 
oommanioation  betweeo  the  department  and  its  looal  offioen,  inatead  of  a  new 
risk  being  inrarred,  an  eiiating  one  will  be  escaped. 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  l)ut  eotoat  want  of  spaoe  would  exclude  every  aaeh 
■■bjeet,if  the  auperintendent  were  onmpt  enongh  to  attempt,  and  the  pec^le 
tamo  enongh  to  submit  to  it — neither  of  whioh  ia  at  all  anppoeable ; — for  (he  whole 
columna,  even  of  a  large  weekly  aheet,  would  ba  benciHNally  filled  with  msKer 
ooanected  with  its  proper  object. 

Aa  to  csat,  the  oonUDhtaebelieve  that  the  propoaed  journal  can  haaoealabliahed 


•a  la  defray  ita  own  eipenae  from  the  beginning,  and  sooli 
income. 

There  are  now  over  1,300  school  distriela  in  the  state,  eicTnatre  of  tbecityand 
oonn^  of  FhiUdelpbia.  If  three  oopiee  of  the  proposed  journal  were  sent  to 
eaeh,  say  one  to  the  presidKit,  one  to  the  aaoretary,  and  one  to  the  treaanrer,  lor 
eaebof  whioh  theanm  of  oaedidlarper  antinm  were  to  be  ohar^  and  deducted 
fVom  the  district'a  ahare  of  atate  appropriation,  here  woald  be  an  mcome  of  $4,000 
to  begin  with.  Thia  Mun,  thus  collected  withoat  Ion  or  delay,  it  is  believed  would 
more  than  defray  the  ooat. 

If  in  addition  to  this,  teachen  and  dtliena  generally  were  permitted  to  aubacribe 
on  reasdnable  terma,  paying  in  advance  to  the  treasurer  of  their  proper  district,  a 
large  additional  sum  might  be  brought  into  the  treasary.  And,  when  il  in  borne 
in  mind  that  the  actual  cost  of  printing  deorooaea  in  proportion  with  the  iuercascd 
number  of  oopiea  reiiaired,  till  firally  a  very  small  aldition  to  tbe  actual  eipenae 
of  paper  and  preaa-work  anffioa.  It  moat  be  obvious  that  aaeh  a  journal,  if  pat- 
ronised aa  it  is  hoped  it  may  be,  would  defray  tbe  whole  expense  of  the  depart* 
ment  of  ednoation. 

Tbe  pabllcatjou  of  such  a  journal  would  redaoe  almoat  to  nothing  tlw  item  of 
pCBtaffe  in  (he  office  of  BUperintendeot.  With  aoaroely  an  exception,  all  letters 
ooula  be  answered  through  ita  oolumns.  This  too  vroold  reduce  very  largely  the 
pualage  on  letters  received;  for  a  publiahed  reply  to  uie  letter  would  prevent 
the  writing  of  buadreda  of  others  on  the  same  subject.  Thua  also  would  tbe 
time  (^  dirpctorsbe  saved,  and,  in  many  instanoes,  meelitigB  on  quealitma  of  duubt 
and  difficulty  avoided  ;  whereby  more  would  be  aavod  to  them  than  tbe  annual 
price  of  tho  journal. 

lis  pablication  would  also  reduoe.in  the  same  proportion,  tbe  expcuaa  t^  print- 
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Ing  in  l>i«  deparlment,  whicb  ia  now  coniidenble.  Throogh  ill  colmnni,  llw 
annual  report  of  ttie  •upetintendcnt,  all  cbangca  of  tbe  •chool  law,  aDd  til  tomm 
for  repona  and  cither  ofGcial  dooniueDta,  would  properly  aud  autually,  witbont  outt 
to  Iba  lUu,  be  publiihed. 

ReaolutJODa  were  passed  by  the  convention  indorsing  the  views  of 
tbe  committee,  as  well  as  other  importAQt  measures,  such  as  tbe  estab- 
lisbmeDt  of  normal  schools,  tbe  encouragement  of  teachers'  itistitutM 
and  associations,  the  formation  of  district  libraries,  and  the  opening  of 
public  night  schools  in  towns, 

la  June,  1851,  a  number  of  teachers  of  Lancaster  county  met  in 
convention,  in  the  atj  of  Lancaster,  and  adopted  measures  for  tbe 
formation  of  a  permanent  educaljoaal  assodatiou,  for  the  promotion 
of  education  in  the  county.  This  was  effected  at  an  adjourned  meet- 
ing, held  on  the  4th  of  the  following  October,  when  Mr.  Burrowes ' 
was  chosen  president,  and  delivered  an  elaborate  address  upon  the 
conditioti  of  the  school  system  and  the  duties  of  teachers,  which  was 
printed  and  largely  distributed.  This  asaodation  is  still  in  active 
and  useful  existence,  though  his  official  counection  with  it  ceased  as 
soon  as  the  members  would  permit  his  withdrawal.  It  is  one  of  the 
very  few  county  associations  that  has  never  missed  a  regular  meeting, 
and  it  has  been  the  means  of  effecting  much  good. 

At  the  second  regular  meeting  of  this  assodation,  in  January,  1852, 
a  member  (Mr.  J.  C.  Martin,)  offered  a  reaolation  that  the  president 
commence  tbe  publication  of  "a  monthly  paper,  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  spread  of  information  relative  to  educatjon."  This  was  carried 
unanimously  ;  and,  though  the  first  intitnalton  Mr.  Burrowes  had  of 
the  project  was  the  reading  of  the  resolution  in  the  association,  yetbe 
obeyed  the  call,  and  the  proposed  publication  commenced  early  in  the 
following  montli.  Such  was  the  origin  of  tbe  "  Penntytvaaia  School 
Journal''  now  in  its  seventh  volume — a  work  which  has  ever  since 
occupied  much  of  the  time  and  thought  of  tlie  editor,  and  has  exer- 
cised no  slight  influence  upon  the  educational  condition  of  the  state. 

During  the  autumn  of  1852,  an  evident  desire  became  manifest  for 
the  formation  of  a  State  Teachers'  Association.  "The  Philadelphia 
Association  of  Principals  of  Public  Schools"  invited  correspondence 
upon  t!ie  subject  The  Lancaster  association  approved  of  it;  and 
finally  the  Alleghany  county  association  issued  the  call  for  a  meeting, 
at  llarrisburg,  on  tbe  28lh  of  December,  1852,  to  effect  the  object 
This  meeting  took  place  at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  about  fifty 
teachers  and  friends  of  education  were  present,  and  the  session  con- 
tinued two  days.  John  U.  Brown,  of  Philadelphia,  was  chairman, 
and  James  Thompson,  of  I^ttsburg,  secretary  of  the  temporary  organ- 
ization.    The  permanent  officers  were  Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  pres- 
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dent ;  John  H.  Brown,  James  Thompson,  A.  0.  Hii^ter,  aud  J.  M. 
McElroj,  vice-presidents ;  Jamea  Barnwell  and  A.  K.  Drovoe,  sec- 
retaries ;  and  Conley  Plotts,  treasurer. 

The  State  Teachers'  Association  nas  established,  by  the  adoption  of 
a  constitution  and  the  election  of  officers — John  H.  Brotrn,  Esq.,  being 
elected  president — and  the  city  of  Pittsburg  wna  agreed  on  as  the 
place  for  holding  the  first  semi-annual  meeting.  The  association  thus 
formed  has  ever  since  held  two  meetings  in  each  jear — one  in  Au- 
gust and  one  in  De<Mmber,  at  such  places  in  the  state  as  presented 
the  strongest  inducemenla — till  December,  1857,  At  that  time  it 
became  evident  that  the  winter  meetings  were  not  sufBciently  largely 
attended  to  justilj-  their  continuance.  They  were  accordingly  aban- 
doned, and  the  association  now  only  holds  one  meeting  annually,  in 
August. 

In  the  first  meetings,  AEr.  Burrowea  took  a  very  active  part — gen- 
erally reading  a  report  or  an  essay,  and  always  entering  actively  into 
the  discussions.  But  latterly,  though  never  abeent  from  a  meeting,  he 
seems  to  have  left  the  more  active  duties  of  membenhip  to  others, 
mainly  conSning  himself  to  the  duty  of  reporting  the  proceedings  for 
the  "  School  Journal,"  which  has,  from  the  first,  been  the  organ  of  the 
association. 

The  benefical  effect  of  this  association  upon  the  school  system  of 
the  state  has  beea  marked  and  unquestionable.  To  its  suggcetions, 
effitrts,  and  influence,  are  mainly  attributable  several  of  the  improve- 
ments in  the  laws  and  the  schools,  recently  effected ;  and  though 
never  as  largely  attended  as  the  magnitude  of  its  object  demands,  yet 
the  character  of  its  members,  the  wisdom  of  their  measures,  and  the 
growing  interest  of  the  cause  they  advocate,  have  given  it  a  degree 
of  success  equal  to  all  reasonable  expectations. 

Ilaving  acquainted  himself  ivith  the  nature  and  mode  of  conduct- 
ing )i  teachers'  institute,  by  attending  a  very  spirited  one  held  by  the 
teachers  of  Indiana  and  Westmoreland  counties,  at  Blairsville,  in 
October,  1852,  Mr.  Burrowes  exerted  himself  to  introduce  this  effect- 
ive agency  into  eastern  Pennsylvania.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
county  association,  one  was  held  in  Lancaster,  in  January,  1653,  with 
over  two  hundred  teachers  and  others  present,  and  a  degree  of  suc- 
cess achieved  which  has  rendered  the  institute  not  only  a  regular 
yearly  gathering  ever  since  in  that  county,  but  tlie  precursor  of  simi- 
lar assemblies,  with  the  most  beneficial  result,  in  many  other  parts 
of  tlie  state. 

About  this  time — from  1852  to  1856 — the  growing  interest  in 
school  affairs  caused  a  demand  for  public  addresses  and  lectures  on 
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educatiooal  subjmU,  in  nearly  all  the  coDnties.  Mr.  Burrowee  per- 
furmed  a  full  aharo  of  thU  duly,  preparing  and  delivering  elaborate 
essays  on  many  topics  of  interest,  which  were  generally  pnbliahed. 
Amongst  these  may  be  named  i  The  use  of  the  Bible  in  schools ;  the 
effects  of  the  co-edacation  of  the  sexes ;  compulsory  attendance  of 
pupils;  normal  schools;  the  duties  of  directors;  the  social  adminis- 
tration of  the  common  school  system  ;  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future  of  the  teacher  in  Pennsylvania;  the  slowness  of  educMtJonsI 
progress;  the  effect  of  intellectual  cultare  on  manual  labor,  Ac 

In  1654  the  school  law  of  the  statA  was  again  revised  by  the  1^- 
islature;  but  this  time  with  the  introduction  of  such  new  features 
And  agencies  as  gave  the  system  that  vigor  of  activity  which  the 
twenty  preceding  years  of  slow  hut  steady  growth  enabled  it  effecta- 
atly  to  put  forth.  The  ofGoe  of  deputy  superintendent  of  comnion 
schools  was  created  ;  and  though  the  secretary  of  state  still  retuned  the 
title  of  state  superintendent,  yet  the  deputy,  with  increased  clerk  force 
to  aid  him,  became  the  actual  and  efficient  head  of  the  system.  The 
long-desired  office  of  county  superintendent  was  also  established,  and, 
under  a  more  energe^c  state  administration,  at  once  infused  life  and 
vigor  into  every  part  of  the  state.  These,  with  the  exomiaation  of 
teachers,  the  grading  of  the  schools,  and  the  uniformity  of  leztr-books, 
also  provided  for,  were  the  mun  improvements  introduced  by  the 
memorable  act  of  1854. 

This  law  was  mainly  framed  and  carried  through  the  l^islature  by 
Henry  L.  Diefienbach,  who  was  chief  school  clerk  before  its  passage, 
and  became  the  first  deputy  superintendent  under  it  Mr.  Burrowes 
Bu^csted  some  and  concurred  in  most  of  its  provisions,  but  several 
important  sections  prepared  by  him  did  not  meet  the  approbation  of 
the  le^lature,  and  were  omitted. 

As  an  obvious  mode  of  rendering  the  county  superiu tendency  har- 
monious and  efficient  in  its  operations,  a  state  convention  of  tliese 
officers  was  called,  soon  after  their  Srst  elecUon,  which  meeting  has 
been  annually  held  since.  Mr.  Burrowes  has  always  been  present, 
by  special  invitation  of  the  state  superintendents,  contributing  his 
advice  and  services  whenever  required. 

A  very  important  feature  of  the  act  of  1854  was  the  abolishing  of 
all  smaller  school  districts  than  those  composed  of  whole  townships, 
or  of  the  words  of  boroughs  or  cities — several  having  been  created 
by  spedal  le^slalion.  It  also  repealed  the  provision  in  former  laws 
for  the  division  of  a  main  school  district  into  what  had  been  called 
"  sub-districts  " — each  with  its  one  school  and  its  local  committee, 
exercising  important  powers  independently  of  the  district  board  of 
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directors.  The  total  repeal  of  the  spednl  and  nilb-diatricts  gave  rise 
to  dUsatJafactioii  in  some  parts  of  the  state,  vhich  indnced  the  l«gia- 
lature  in  ISSfi  to  provide  a  mode — csutioiuly  guarded  however — for 
the  creation  of  "  independent  districts  "  out  of  parts  of  regular  dis- 
tnctH,  when  tlie  convenience  of  the  people  dearly  demands  it  This 
wise  concession  to  local  wants  seems  to  have  remedied  the  evil  com- 
plained of,  and  saved  the  large  district  feature  of  the  Pennsylvania 
system  from  material  mutilatioD. 

By  the  same  act  of  1855,  the  "  Famtylvania  Sclioot  Journal^'  was 
made  the  organ  of  the  school  department,  and  one  copy  Erected  to 
be  sent,  at  the  expense  of  tlie  state,  to  each  school  district  It  has 
continaed  to  occupy  this  poeiljoQ  ever  since ;  the  state  superintend- 
ent publishing  such  official  matter,  under  the  official  head,  as  his  own 
lUscretion  from  time  to  time  suggests,  and  the  editor  preserving  bis 
&ee  and  independent  control  of  the  rest  of  ila  columns. 

By  one  of  the  sections  of  the  school  law  of  1864,  the  state  super- 
intendent was  "authorized  to  employ  a  competent  person  or  persona, 
to  submit  and  propose  plans  aud  drawings  for  a  school  architecture 
tor  different  grades  and  classes  of  school  buildings ;  and  to  have 
them  engraved  and  printed,  with  full  speuScaUons  and  estimates,  lor 
building  in  accordance  therewith;  and  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the 
same  to  each  school  district"  This  section  was  enacted  in  May,  but 
DO  steps  were  taken  to  put  it  into  operatioa  till  December,  1654. 
During  the  mouth  last  named,  the  state  superintendent  (the  lion.  C. 
A,  Black,)  having  first  selected  the  architects  to  prepare  the  plans, 
invited  Mr.  Burrowes  to  consult  with  them,  and  the  officers  of  the 
school  department,  on  the  subject.  The  resntt  was  that  he  consented, 
for  tSOO,  (afterward  increased  to  tl,000,)  to  prepare  the  text,  or  de- 
scriptive matter,  of  the  work,  and  to  take  charge  of  it  while  going 
through  the  press.  He  had  little  control  over  the  plans  themselves, 
which  had  been  mainly  prepared  before  he  was  consulted  about  the 
work.  The  book — a  large  8vo  volume  of  2lS  pages,  with  numerous 
plates,  entitled  the  "  PetMtylvania  School  ArehiUeture^' — was  pub- 
lished in  I6S5.  A. year  before  the  passage  of  the  law  authorizing 
this  work,  Mr.  Burrowes  had  attempted  to  secure  the  passage  of  an 
act  providing  for  the  purchase  of  Barnard's  "  ScAmI  Archileeture  "  for 
the  use  of  the  districts;  but  having  failed,  he  felt  himself  at  liberty 
to  perform  the  dnty,  assigned  without  any  solicitation  on  his  part ; 
and  in  the  discharge  of  it  adopted  a  plan  quite  different  from  that  of 
the  la^r  and  more  valuable  work  just  named,  or  any  other  then 
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fijsal — for  the  establishment  of  state  norma]  schools,  in  all  of  which 
Mr.  Burrowes  had  concurred,  and  in  most  of  vhich  he  had  been 
prominently  8ctire,  till  1 856 — finally  led  him,  first  to  doubt  the  pos- 
ability  of  success,  and  finatly  to  question  the  propriety  of  the  measure. 
That  the  Ic^slatnre,  irfaich  had  granted  almost  every  other  demand 
of  the  adrocates  of  the  system,  should  so  pereiBleDtly  and  often 
reject  tliis,  was  of  ibwlf  a  circumstance  calculated  to  engender' 
doubt.  But  when  the  direction  and  kind  of  efforts  mads  for  self- 
improvement  by  the  teachers  of  the  state,  nnder  the  act  of  1854,  in 
their  ordinary  and  thdr  prolonged  normal  institutes,  were  doeely 
watched,  and  their  results  daly  esdmated ;  and  when  the  difference 
between  European  and  American  institutions  was  taken  into  account, 
be  no  longer  hesitated.  The  opinion  became  confirmed  that  a  normal 
school,  established  and  supported  by  state  means,  and  governed  by 
stale  authority,  was  neither  consistent  with  the  politic^  profeeuonal, 
and  religious  inatAutioDs  of  the  United  States,  adequate  to  the  wants 
of  the  schools — which  needed,  not  fifty  or  one  hundred  trained  teach- 
ers, but  many  hundreds,  annually — nor  calculated  to  enlist  heartily 
in  favor  of  the  system  that  spirit  of  private  enterprise  which,  be- 
fore the  revulsion  of  1857,  was  so  ready  to  make  investments  in  all 
educational  projecte.  This  change  of  views  was  first  announced  at 
the  convention  of  county  superintendents,  at  Williamsport,  in  1650, 
and  has  since  been  advocated  on  all  proper  occasions. 

During  the  seaaion  of  tlia  legislature  of  1857,  he  was  requested  by 
the  stale  superintendent  (Hon,  A.  C,  Curtin,)  to  prepare  a  bill  to  be 
presented  to  the  educatiooal  committee,  embodying  big  views  on  this 
subject  Tliis  was  done  on  a  very  short  notice,  and  the  bill  reported 
and  passed,  very  unexpectedly  to  the  author,  witbout  alteration  or 
amendment 

The  governing  idea  of  this  plan  is,  that  of  placing  the  profession  of 
teaching  on  the  same  footing,  and  in  the  same  relation,  as  to  the 
state,  with  the  otiier  learned  professions.  The  training  institntions  ibr 
other  avocations  are  all  of  private  ownership  and  under  private  or  at 
most  incorporated  management.  Their  only  authority  derived  Irom 
the  state,  is  that  of  conferring  the  diploma,  certificate,  or  license  to 
practice  the  profession.  This  bill  places  the  teacher  on  the  same 
ground — committing  the  establishment  of  his  professional  institutions 
to  private  enterprise,  and  leaving  it  open  also  to  tlie  same  enterprise 
to  establish  as  many  institutions,  for  the  purpose,  as  the  wants  of  the 
people  shall  require. 

The  author  of  the  plan  has  never  hesitated  in  the  belief  of  its 
adaptation    and    practicability,   notwithstanding  the  adverae  times, 
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which  imroediately  followed  the  piua^  of  the  kw.  His  confideacfl 
has,  DO  doubt,  been  increased  bj  the  remarkable  success  of  the  Ijui- 
oaster  county  normal  school,  at  MiltersTille — an  institution  aa  nearly 
conformed  to  the  act  in  question  as  may  be,  and  now  iu  its  third 
year  of  regular  existence,  with  as  many  students  as  it  can  accommo- 
date ;  yet  founded  by  liberal  and  enlightened  enterprise,  and  wholly 
sustained  by  the  proof  of  its  intrinsic  merita  and  the  need  of  its  tbor- 
oagh  professional  training. 

During  the  same  session  of  ie5T,thQ  administration  of  the  com- 
mon school  system  was  entirety  separated  from  the  office  of  secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  an  independent  common  school  depart- 
ment established.  This  measure  was  not  cordially  approved  bj  Ur. 
Burrowes,  for  the  reason  that  it  did  not  confer  sufficient  force  and 
scope  of  action  on  the  new  department  lie  believed  that  it  would 
have  been  better  to  bear  with  the  existing  state  of  afftura  a  lew  years 
longer,  and  till  a  full  and  efficient  department  could  be  created,  than 
to  incur  the  responsibility  of  entire  independence,  without  the  full  pow- 
er requisite  to  success.  Still,  on  all  proper  occasions,  he  has  sastwned 
the  step  as  one,  though  a  short  one,  of  progress — at  least  to  the  extent 
of  oppoung  its  repeal 

Thus  have  been  e^ted — in  some  cases  wholly,  in  others  partly — 
all  the  great  measures  so  long  advocated  and  urged  by  the  school- 
men of  Pennsylvania: — 

1.  A  separate  school  department,  though  incomplete,  is  in  exist- 
ence. 

3.  An  educational  periodical,  though  owned  by  an  individual,  is 
the  organ  of  the  school  department. 

3.  The  county  snperintendenay  is  in  full  operation. 

4.  A  plan  for  the  training  of  teachers  has  been  adopted,  and  is 
likely  to  succeed. 

During  the  two  years  just  passed,  Mr.  Burrowes  has  been  less  active 
in  school  a&iis — with  the  exception  of  editing  the  "  Penntylvania 
School  Journal" — than  previously.  He  is  now  mayor  of  the  dty  of 
Lancaster,  elected  independently  of  party  politjis,  and  devotes  meet 
of  his  time  to  home  duties.  Though  in  his  fidy-fonrth  year,  his 
vigor — physical  and  mental — is  unimpaired;  temperate  habits  and 
a  hopeful  spirit  having  enabled  him  to  bear  the  wear  of  life  with  less 
than  the  ordinary  degree  of  exhanstion. 
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The  following  Btatistics  from  tb«  report  of  Hon.  Heurjr  C.  Hiciok, 
Baperintenclent  of  comniOD  solwols  for  16S8,  exhibit  the  pmgKM  and 
pF«MDt  condition  of  the  system : — 


n,  (axclnsTe  of  niil.,)  nule, 

"            "           total,  nuka  ud  femalvr  ■ ' 
in  PhiUdelpbia,  male. 


..63S;201 
. .     8,191 


Total  munberof  oauinion  aclioal  teaahofa  in  1858 

Atoh^  laiary  of  male  teaoben,  («»).  of  Phil.,)  per  taoaihy. , 


.  13,8H 


Avarage  oost  of  iiutmction  for  eaoli  wlKJar  per  montih,  iadndiiig  only 


■tofii 


Ibr  eaoh  •cholar  per  m 


.  65  01 


Amoont  expended  for  litai  and  K:hoolbiuldinn,(aio,  of  Pha.,) $454,343^ 

"  "         for  teasben'  wigsa,  tkiel,  £o., 1,488,663.63 

"  "        in  Phil.,  for  afl  paipoaea,. 484,635.95 

Tntal  expeDditiirM,  indnding  achool-homea, S,4ST,632<41 

Amonnt  appropriatad  by  theatate, 188,646.00 

"       leiied  by  looat  tax, ^,009,43T.CN3 

Average  aamber  of  milla  on  the  dollar  laried  for  aobool  pnrpMca,, .  5.T1 

Whole  namber  of  ■ohod-bmuea  reported 

Agei  of  teaohera. — Namber  Dodei 


,  .1»,4S3 
481 


betireen  17  and  SI, 3,978 

SI  and  35 4,179 

25  and  30,. S^Sl 


"              "                 "        met 
raoQRHa  or  rm 

Whole  number  of  dirtrioti, 

50  yeara,. . . , 

1835  to  1S59. 

1SS5.             1859. 

907              1,7S9 

769           11,281 

ATeraee  nlsry. — Male  teachera,. 

Average  coat  per  acbdar  per  man 

\ 

l.in              .53 
98,670.50      188,846.00 

111,803.01      46V43.00 
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IL   PUBLIC  INBTStCTION  IN  BiTARIA. 

L  Psuiiir  OK  CaKMOH  ScoooLa. 

(CoBtlaiMd  Ihn  Nmubw  IS,  p^a  VS.) 

We  intended  to  have  contioned  in  this  nnmbeT  the  Acoonnt  of  the 
System  of  Fublio  Instruction  begun  in  our  last,  bv  a  fiill  description 
of  the  SEOONnAKT  Soiioolb — including  1.  High  Schools  for  Girls;  2. 
Latin  School*  and  Gymnasia  for  boys  under  eighteen  years,  oorering 
substantiRlly  the  studies  and  intellectual  training  of  our  best  collies ; 
3.  Seal  SehooU,  and  Institutions  for  special  instruction  in  the  various 
departments  of  businen,  as  well  as  Orphan  Houses,  and  Rescue  In- 
stitutiomi,  in  which  the  instruction  is  elementary  but  combined  with 
industrial  training.  But  as  theae  subjects  will  barmonize  with  topics 
which  we  have  reserved  for  the  next  volame,  we  aball  postpone  the 
consideratdon  of  Secondary  Education  in  Bavaria  to  Number  XYIIL, 
and  of  Universities  and  Superior  Education  to  Nnmber  XJX,  Id  tlie 
mean  time  we  add  the  testimony  of  Joseph  Kay,  Esqr.,  in  bis  "Sdu- 
cation  in  Europe"  to  the  excellence  of  the  common  schools  of  Ba- 
varia, and  shall  give  also,  in  a  subsequent  article  from  Prof.  Bache,aii 
account  of  Dr.  Grazer's  system  of  instruction  punned  in  the  common 
schools  of  Bayreuth.* 

Mr.  Eay  remarks  on  the  common  schools  and  teachers  of  Bavaria 
as  follows : — 

When  I  wai  in  Nnremburg,  in  the  Kinf^dom  oT  Ba*STia,  I  atked  a  poor  imn, 
wbetlier  ihey  obliged  him  (o  aeoil  hia  ohildrea  to  acbool.  ue  nid,  "  Tn ;  I  mnM 
cither  icad  them  la  Khool  or  edoeite  lliein  at  home,  or  I  shonld  Im  fiaeA  very 
hesvilj-."  I  said,  "I  nippo«yoii  don't  like  th*«e  rales  I"  He  siBwered, "  Why 
nut,  mtl  I  am  a  very  poor  man  ;  I  coold  not  aflbrd  the  lime  to  teooh  my  chil- 
dren myacir,  nor  the  eipeitae  of  paying  for  their  eddoatioi]  myaelf;  the  moBioipal 
authoritiee  pny  all  the  achnul  feea  for  my  ohildreo,  and  f^ve  tnetn  good  ckithw  to 
wear  at  echoa] ;  both  my  ohildren  and  myaelf  are  the  gunen  by  anuh  an  arrange- 
ment ;  why  iboald  I  object  to  it  f  " 

la  Ratiebon,  I  spent  the  vhote  of  one  day  tn  company  with  a  poor  pe—ant,  who 
acted  ai  my  guide.  1  aid  to  him,  "  Hare  yoo  any  gtxid  achool*  here  for  yonr  chil- 
dren I  "  He  answered,  with  an  air  of  ntoniahmeat,  "  Oh  dear  yea,  sir  :  all  rm 
•  JoBiHii  Baptkt  OuMi  wH  bora  In  17ee,  u  Bamuui,  ud  aficr  coBiplMlni  hli  Hiullw, 
uidrKriTliiftheilffrrecPh.  D.}nr  Poelor  In  Phllonpny,  ha  wu  mute  priKi pal  af  Ilia 
UitholJG  Ecclnlwriica]  Sttnloarr  al  WunbiUf ,  and  wbaiqugnllj  nC  lh<  Arebaplacopal  Bcn- 
lnai7  at  Saliburf.  From  IBOt  to  hia  death.  In  1S41,  he  held  an  offleU  rclatioD  to  Iha  pnblie 
actiml*  nf  B«varli.  and  dcvnted  hlnutlf  with  nal  aod  Inielllicnea  To  Ihelr  ImpmremanL 

thr  ••  Arehiva  fiir  adutat  Aurncrun,"  and  in  ISD6aiid  IBM  of  itit " BaKorian  Frnttaniam 
SeitiKi-Mtrcury."  The  man  Inparnnlar  Ma  publiculoni  >rt  :-ai  "  Snunjnafint  V  (4<i 
praelic'l  Ttiigii-ui  fufryer/m  i/f  Iht  Calkollct!"  01}  '  Oiacmiliaiu,  4'c..  m  ScAatUaitd 
Edat<Ui<m!"  {J.I  aailiiKu,  or  ll,£  tnly  Irut  aim  af  huntu,  (ennrt."  (*.)  'TlucliUd't 
AiM'iji.-kl  lormeiil;"  (S.)  "  TTie  ElemtnUry  5eAi>iit  and  Pmcliaa 
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ebOdren  piloadioiJ:  theUwoUlgantoiend  Ihem  to  •cbof^  and  proridei  good 
Khooli  fcr  tbem."  1  Bid,  "  Bat  don't  you  diriika  bang  abligtd  to  Kod  jau 
^l^«n  to  Mihool  f"  He  aonrered,  "  Wby  iluxild  I,  *ir ;  tbe  tescben  ■»  good 
•ad  learned  meo,  and  onr  obUdnui  Iwra  from  ibcni  many  thiD^,  irhioh  enaU* 
tbem  afterward  to  get  on  in  ihe  irorid  mnoh  better  than  they  «o^  be  able  lo  do, 
it  th<y  were  ignofant  and  inoqiable  at  atodying."  I  aaked  ^^n,  "  Bat  vhtf 
■ort  uf  men  arc  the  teacher*  I"  He  anavered,  "  Oh,  they  ■»  very  learned  men  ; 
they  are  ail  educated  at  the  oollegia."  I  aaid  again,  "Bnt  are  tbateaobera  gea- 
erally  liked  by  tbe  poor  I"  He  aniwered,  "  Oh,  yea,  they  are  learned  men,  and 
teach  our  ohildren  many  nacful  thingi." 

When  I  reaebed  Mnnioh,  I  engaged,  aooording  to  my  l»n«]  omtoin,  a  poor  man 
aa  my  guide.  I  aaked  hun  to  take  me  to  aee  aome  of  the  acboola,  where  (he  efail- 
dren  of  poor  people  were  eduGalad,  and  tdd  him,  that  I  did  not  wiah  to  viat  the- 
beat,  bat  the  worM  achool  in  the  ain.  He  anawered  me,  "Sir,  we  bare  ao  had 
aohonla  here  ;  the  goremment  haa  done  a  great  deal  fix  oar  aohook,  and  tUey  an 
all  rery  good."  I  aaid,  "  Well,  take  me  lo  the  wont  of  thoae  yon  know."  Be 
Biuwered  ag^n,  "I  don't  know  any  poor  one,  bat  I  will  lake  yon  to  the  raie 
where  my  own  ohllden  go.  I  am  a  pour  man,  and  ean  not  afibrd  to  pay  any  Ihiqj 
tot  the  eduealion  uf  my  ohildren,  and  many  of  Uie  children  that  yon  wiU  aee  ihoe, 
are  hke  my  own,  aeni  to  the  achoo]  at  the  eipenae  of  the  dty." 

Aeoordingly,  after  paMlng  •eTsral  very  large 
Inatmotion,  we  prooeeded  lo  the  one,  whloh  Oio  <  .  ,  ,        „ 

It  waa  a  lofty  and  handaome  building,  four  ■tiirin  high,  and  about  GO  feet  broad. 
In  the  two  npper  alociea,  all  Uie  leaohen,  of  whom  diere  were  tm  educated  men 
attaohtd  to  the  inatilntion,  reeided.  On  the  lower  floora,  there  were  tt^  dtm- 
raomi,  each  about  31)  feet  kmg,  15  broad,  and  U  (get  hi^,  and  fitted  up  with 
pantlel  row*  of  deaka,  mapa,  drawing-boardB,  and  aahoai-boi^.  Fire  at  tbeae 
apacion*  olaaa-nnma  were  for  the  bi^ia,  and  fire  for  the  girla.  The  ohildren  were 
all  daiaifiad,  acoording  to  the  time  at  entering  the  school.  A II  tboae  who  hid 
been  leaa  than  a  year  in  the  aobool  were  pnt  in  the  Grit  oIbb.  lleae  childrai, 
after  remaining  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  Grat  elate,  moved  on  Into  the 
aeoond  olaaa,  and  thenoe  into  the  higher  claiBea,  the  same  teaohet  aooompanying 
them  throoffh  thdr  iiva  changes,  and  oontiniung  to  mrtmct  them,  until  their  leaT- 
ing  the  ■obool.  Each  aohoi^Mvom  waa  Glled  with  parallel  rowa  of  deaka  and 
forma ;  the  deak  of  the  teacher  stood  in  front  t/  than  aQ,  and  ^M  walla  irera 
oover^  with  mapa,  {notorea,  and  blaskboarda. 

Hie  deaka,  forma,  mi^  piolnrea,  and  apparatna  of  each  acbod-room  were 
aoLted  to  the  age,  aiie,  or  att^nmenla  of  the  children  Ibr  whom  the  elaas-rooni 
waa  deatioed.  The  children  eat  daring  their  Grat  year  or  year  and  a  haVa  edoea- 
tion,  in  the  firat  elaaa-room,  dniiug  their  aeoond  ynr  and  a  half 'a  edocation  in  the 
■eoond  olaiB-room,  and  ao  on. 

I  wfot  firat  into  the  aeoond  claaB-room.  The  children  were  ao  olean  and  re- 
■paotably  dreaaed,  that  I  oould  not  believe  they  were  the  children  uf  poor  peraooa. 
I  eapreaeed  my  doubt  lo  my  guide.  Ilia  anawer  waa,  "  My  children  are  here, 
air ;"  and  thai  turning  to  the  leouher,  he  requeeted  lum  to  tell  me,  who  were  the 
pnrenta  of  the  children  present  The  teacher  mode  the  children  stand  up  iKia 
alter  another,  and  tell  me,  who  their  parent*  were,  From  them  I  learned,  that 
two  were  the  eona  of  oonnta,  one  the  son  of  a  phyuclan,  one  of  an  otfioer  cf  the 
royal  bouaebcld,  one  of  a  porter,  and  others  of  mechanics,  artimns,  and  of  labcr- 
era,  who  were  too  poor  to  pay  for  Ihmr  children's  education,  and  wbgae  children 
were  clothed  and  edaoated  at  the  oxpenae  of  the  town.  They  all  aat  at  the  same 
deaka  together.  They  were  all  clothed  with  equal  reepeclabilitr.  In  thdr  man- 
ners, dresa,  oleanlineH,  and  appearance.  1  oould  discern  no  striking  diSinwipe. 
My  inferraice  frun  this  intereating  soene  waa,  that  the  children  of  the  German 
poor  moat  be  in  a  very  different  stale  to  that  of  the  children  of  onr  English  poor, 
10  allow  at  such  an  intercourse,  and  lo  enable  the  richer  clasaea  to  educate  ifadr 
aona  at  the  aame  d«aka  with  the  ohildren  of  the  peaaanta. 

After  spending  aome  time  in  the  difierent  dua-rooma,  the  qniet  and  OTderof 
whiek  were  admirable,  I  went  to  the  town-hall  lo  see  the  chief  edaoational  an- 
thraity  ht  the  city  itself.  Oatside  hi*  door,  I  found  a  poor  woman  waiting  lo  see 
him.    I  a^ed  h^  what  ahe  wanted.    She  *aid,  afae  had  a  little  girl  of  Gve  yean 
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of  a»,  and  tbal  she  wuitcd  to  permade  ibe  minrater  to  allow  her  to  amd  bet  Uttla 
daugbter  to  ichoid  a  jetx  before  the  legal  age  Ibr  admiaaioD,  which  id  Bavaria,  to 
the  completion  of  the  nilh  year.  1  aaid  to  her,  "  Why  are  yoo  so  aniiooa  to 
aend  yoar  child  to  achool  ao  carlj  !"  She  ananercd,  iiniling  at  my  qaeatknl ; 
"  The  children  leam  at  achool  so  inDcb,  which  i*  uaeful  to  them  in  ifler  life,  that 
I  want  her  lo  Ix^a  naorai  sa  poeible."  I  thought  to  myeeif,  thia  doea  not  look 
■a  if  the  people  dialilte  imng  obliged  to  edncale  their  children. 

1  had  tui  inlerriew  with  the  bead  ioipector  of  Bawio,  and  aiked  him,  wbetber 
he  woa  certsie,  that  alt  the  young  men  below  thirty  jcora  of  age  could  read  and 
write  and  underatand  artlinietic.  lie  and,  "  I  am  certain  of  more  than  ihat ;  I 
know,  that  they  all  know  their  Sonptnre  Iliatcay,  and  that  they  all  know  eonie- 
tbing  <tf  geogruhy,  and  of  the  elementa  of  Natiuvl  Hiatory." 

At  (he  time  1  riKtad  Munich,  Ibe  Jeniit  party  waa  in  power.  The  mlDiaten, 
however,  showed  the  greatest  willionieaa  to  f^miah  me  with  all  the  inlbrmation  I 
reqiured,  and  nippliM  me  with  oU  the  italiatiGa  and  dooumenli  I  wished  to 
prooore. 

I  vnted  a  prieat,  whodirected  one  of  the  large  educational  eataUiahmelita  in  the 
ci^.  He  tdd  me,  that  they  bad  eBtobllalied  eight  Dormal  oidlegca  in  Bavaria  fur 
the  edneafion  of  tcaiehen,  and  that  two  of  theae  had  betm  aptoially  aet  apart  tar 
the  ednoatiDn  of  Frotealant  teachera.  He  acemed  lo  make  very  light  of  all  diffi- 
cultic*  ariaing  (nnn  rdigiooa  diflkreEioea,  and  apoke  of  edtwMioa  aa  of  a  nalioDBl 
work,  which  it  waa  aeeiaaory  to  aoooin^iab,  by  the  joint  eSbrta  of  all  r^giona 

It  ia  old,  greatly  to  the  honor  1/  the  late  kine,  that,  careleaa  aa  his  govemmeot 
waa  to  many  of  the  inlemal  wauB  of  the  kingJom,  and  profuse  and  £viah  aa  his 
expenditure  was  upon  art,  be  never  pe^eeted  the  edocalion  of  the  people,  but  that 
he  efivcled  a  great  advanee  in  thia  part  irf  the  uationBl  adminialraliou. 

The  hfininor  tf  the  Interior  for  Bavaria,  supplied  me  with  all  the  lawa  and 
itatistios  Toting  lo  the  educalional  inatitnliona  of  the  oountry,  Tbe  laws  have 
been  moat  carefully  comiHled  and  oodifiud  ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  oanntty  in 
£«rope,  which  possessa  auch  an  admirable  and  miuutdy  cunaideted  aeries  of 
enaetmenta  on  the  aulqect  of  natjonal  edocadon. 

Mr.  Kay  makes  the  fallowing  remnrks  on  the  social  eqvtolization  i>f 
good  public  Bchools.  by  bringing  the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor,  nC 
nobles  and  peaaants  under  the  same  root]  and  under  the  influence  of  the 
same  good  teachers. 

_i  Bavaria  I  bund  the 
I  remember  paiticalarly  a  , 
taken  aa  an  example  of  all ;  (or*  all  the  achoolg  in  that  city  are  remarkably  moJ. 
M'hen  I  entered  I  did  not  know  anything  about  the  children,  or  to  wbsl  ronka  of 
Bociet;  lliey  belonged.  The  ^ipearance  of  all  waa  so  clean,  respectable,  and 
orderly,  that  I  imagined  ibey  were  all  the  children  of  trades-people.  I  tberetira 
Baked  the  teocher  to  tell  me  what  their  parenla  were.  He  answered  ;  "  The 
two  buys  you  see  here  are  theaons  oroonnts  ;  yonder  iatbe  child  of  a  tradesman; 
there  is  tbo  son  of  a  physician  ;  there,  a  son  Ot  one  of  the  court  servanla  ;"  and 
■0  hs  eonlinued  to  point  out  others,  who  were  the  children  of  profeadonal  men, 
■bocioakera,  tailora,  &<i.  I  then  aaid,  "  Have  yoa  any  here,  wh«e  parenla  ore  so 
pur,  as  not  to  be  able  (o  pay  any  thing  for  their  education,  and  who  are  oona*- 
quently  dependent  on  the  town  charily  for  thar  instmclion  ?"  "Oh I  yea,"  he 
immodiatel;  answered  >  "  the  one  you  see  yonder  (p<Nnting  to  a  very  dean  and 
reapecloble-looking  child)  is  one,  and  ihere  ia  another ;"  and  so  he  oontinned  to 
single  out  several  others,  who  were  paid  ibr,  asd  vlothed,  at  the  expense  of  tbe 

Tbe  very  feci  of  the  children  of  sneh  different  cl«»ca  of  aodcty  bwng  mingled 
K^tlicT  in  the  Mme  sehoola,  will  aerve  lo  prove  to  any  nnprejndtoed  mind  tha 
eicellenoe  of  the  schuds  themselves,  aa  well  aa  the  civilization  of  the  poorer 
cliBses  :  for  if  the  schools  ffcre  not  good  enough  Ibr  the  ehildrcn  of  the  rich  and 
noble,  nr  if  the  poor  children  were  as  rude  and  unrefined,  as  the  children  who 
frequent  our  ni^^  schools  in  England,  we  msy  rest  aaaurcd,  that  the  richer  pa- 
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rente  wmU  not  lllow  tbdr  ebildren  to  aUend  the  nnu  clnws  with  tbem.  Ilie 
ame  twiiiiiltiiiii  of  ohiUrea  of  differmt  rauki  of  BOisty  UkM  plMM,  to  eren  ■ 
grwter  degrea  in  SwiberUiuL 

I  (Mold  meatioii  ■  Udy  who  mora  in  the  finC  cirolea  of  I^wdcm  •odety,  and 
who  i«  rioh  cDoogh  and  nffioieDtly  intcreMsd  in  the  improrvmenl  of  her  young 
rditioiu  to  eogige  priTsts  tnlon  for  ihem,  if  it  were  neoeanry,  wha«  young 
gnndohjldren  1  fuuad  attending  >  nllage  Khaol  lor  pcawils,  Mlukted  near  the 
l^e  of  Geneva,  where  her  eon,  who  wm  tilt  latdy  a  inember  of  the  goremntent 
of  the  canton,  raided.  To  prove  to  me,  that  it  wia  not  careleaanen  iboat  the 
ehjldren,  that  had  led  the  fKPeata  to  remain  ntiified  with  the  edneatioti  giTen  in 
the  Tillage  achoid,  ihs  gave  me  an  intradDotkio  t«  the  leaober,  and  begged  me  to 
Tiait  hia  niaiani  I  aooardia|^y  went,  and  found  there,  what  yon  may  find  in 
nevly  erery  village  in  Germany  and  Swilieriand,  an  edooaled  and  gentlemanly 
man.  who  qtpeared  qualified  to  aot  ■•  private  tutor  in  any  gaoUeman'B  Gunily. 

The  atatiatiaB,  with  whioh  the  Miniatei  fbrniahed  me  ahow,  that,  in  1S46,  there 
were  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  for  a  popnlMioa  litth  trare  than  doable  diat  of 
ma  own  metropolia,  a  mneh  more  emotive  ayalem  of  national  education,  Aid 
roooh  more  perfeet  meana  for  the  ednoalioa  at  Ute  people,  than  we  have  in  Vug' 
bndandWalea. 

In  Ifrlfi,  the  population  of  Bavaria  wh  4,140,000,  and  for  thia  theN  <iwre— 

8  normal  oollegea  for  the  edooation  of  teachen  for  the  elemeolary  achodla. 

69S  atndeiilB  in  the  normal  oollegea,  who  were  being  ednoaled  m  teaehaa. 

7,353  aohoola,  (many  of  them  oontaining  sa  many  aa  tm  iilaaa  iiiiiiiw  and  Mn 
teaehera.) 

8,978  oliww  open  on  Fridaya  and  Snndaya,  for  yomig  people  attoiding  the 
manntetoria,  and  6«  men  and  women  dearooa  of  improving  themaelvea  hi 
any  parlioolar  branch  of  inatmotion. 

5SS,339  acholara  of  both  aeiea  attending  the  achoola  ; 

665,876  peraona  of  botli  leiea  attending  Ihe  Bnnday  and  F^id^  olaaaea. 

8,797  teaobera,  who  have  the  management  and  £reotioa  of  the  aoluxila  and 


615  indnatrial  aohoob,  where  Bame  pMtiealar  art 
S,S17  iMobera  et  the  indnatrial  nboola. 
85,681  petwm  Utanding  tba  indoatrial  aehoola. 
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DR.  ORASER'S  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION 


COXMOK  SCHOOLS  OF  BATREDTH,  IN  BATARU. 

Ds.  Qraser  of  Bayrenth,  hoa  developed  a  cystem  of  initractioD,  th« 
principles  of  which  he  claims,  are  Tonnded  in  the  nature  and  porpow* 
of  education,  and  of  man  aa  its  recipient  This  eyiteni  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  common  schools  of  his  native  place,  and  haa  attraclad 
mncb  Bttentioii  rrom  a  cIom  of  teachers  in  Germany.  Dr.  Bnche  gives 
the  tbIloRing  sketch  of  its  general  principles,  and  of  its  development  in 
one  of  the  ctnumon  schools  of  Bayreuth : 

At\er  conmdering  the  constitation  of  man.  Dr.  Qraser  lays  down  the 
principle,  tliat  he  is  destined  lo  live  in  accordance  with  it,  and  in  the  pur- 
suit of  holiness,  (godliness,  divinitit)  The  child  must  be  educated  in 
reference  to  this  destination.  Man  requires  strength  of  body,  hence 
j^yeical  education,  and  of  soul  (virtue,)  hence  moral  education.  His 
bodily  strength  must  be  rendered  available  by  dexterity,  his  virtue  by 
prudence.  Both  must  be  directed  by  intelligence,  hence  intellectual 
education.  Besides,  he  must  have  a  just  sense  of  the  bannony  in  the 
relations  of  life,  or  a  feeling  of  fitness,  or  beauty,  hence  aesthetical  edu- 
cation. As  a  condition  of  hie  being,  man  stands  in  certain  relations 
to  external  natore,  to  bis  fellow  men,  and  to  Qod.  Instruction  in 
nature,  man,  and  God,  roust,  therelbre,  form  the  materials  of  his 
education.  Nature  must  be  viewed  in  its  invdiictions,  the  objects  of 
natural  history,  or  its  phenomena,  the  objects  of  natural  philosophy, 
or  physics.  To  complete  the  study  of  nature,  geography,  arithmetic, 
geometry,  and  its  applications,  and  drawing,  most  be  called  in,  and 
the  practical  application  of  the  study  includes  technology  and  do- 
mestic economy.  The  study  of  man  requires  that  of  the  theory  of  gym- 
nastics, dietetics,  history,  and  geography.  To  approach  to  God^  man 
must  know  him.  The  first  form  of  godliness  is  truth.  God's  truth,  then, 
aa  revealed,  should  be  man's  study.  The  second  form  is  justice;  juris- 
prudence in  higher  education,  or  the  laws  of  the  land  inpower,  should, 
therefore,  also  form  a  part  of  man's  studies,  and  as  accessory  subjects, 
history  and  grammar.  The  third  is  love,  taught  through  morals  or 
practical  religion.  The  fourth  is  beauty,  requiring  the  study  of  paint- 
ing, music,  poetry,  and  decorum.  Dr.  Graser  next  endeavors  to  modify 
the  several  subjects  of  education,  according  to  the  special  wants  of  those 
who  are  to  receive  it,  which  he  considers  to  depend  upon  their  political 
situation.  Thus,  for  his  country,  he  divides  men  into  three  classes  the 
people,  or  governed ;  the  rtobles ;  and  the  reigning  family,  or  governors. 
The  first  be  considers  as  more  concerned  with  material  objects,  the 
others  with  the  ideal,  or  spiritual,  and  hence  adopts  two  diviskma  i^  tha 
subjects  of  study,  as  calculated  for  their  schools. 
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In  the  arrangemeat  of  inttruclion,  hie  principle,  that  the  school  must 
prepare  for  actual  life,  is  brought  into  plaf .  He  adniitB  no  aeparatioa 
into  branehes  of  stoiljr,  no  natural  order  or  sncccssion  in  the  branches, 
but  insists  that  all  instruetjoo  shall  he  grouped  according  to  the  wants 
of  some  particular  mode  of  life.  Taking  society  aa  the  state  of  man's 
existence,  be  begins  instruction  with  tlie  paternal  mansion  of  the  child 
and  tiis  faniily  relations,  and  attaches  to  these  all  the  elementary  know- 
ledge of  mornls,  miinnerB,  speech,  number,  form,  objects,  drawing,  and 
writing,  wbieh  would  be  found  necessary  in  this  sphere.  He  oeit 
widens  the  sphere  to  include  the  place  of  resideuce,  with  its  community; 
extends  it  to  the  circle  or  judicial  district,  to  the  prpvbee,  to  the  couolry, 
to  the  assemblage  of  the  German  states,  the  division  of  the  earth,  the 
entire  earth,  the  universe. 

The  application  of  Graser's  principles  to  a  common  scbool  will  be 
best  understood  by  following  up  the  course  of  instruction  as  far  as  it  has 
been  developed  in  one  of  the  schools  of  Bayreulfa. 

The  tilth,  or  JdipMl  cIoM,  is  inetraotcd  in  what  relates  to  bmily  life.  Tlie 
eileriot  of  the  house.     Its  inturior.     Ju  inhabilanls.     Their  wsnts. 

The  clmiSeatioa  folbwad  in  Wilnt's  reading  book  will  shoir,  generally,  tbe 
way  in  which  these  subjects  are  taught. 

1.  ThcpurruImanikia.eauiderrduthedwcUlntpliceafthdkinllr.  Hensn and hali. 

DoortKnd  viodawi.  (H^torr  a^'UiflddooTerjugluL}  BHrth.flrF,iffaieTfKndLjgli(.  Ck>mpcrt- 
»D  of  building  DUKriili.  Olaoin,dirkii»i,  lliht.dudow.  PrapfRr-  Ownrr.  Recitludr. 
Ooodnwi.  Dtairank.  PolllencM.  iBiorjof  U«  potimuidlht  rudt  Ixit  )  Pilfctin*.  Ttiffc 
Robberj.    Robbwi.    0.    Th- ' • '■>■-• " '.- —     ^J^.---^- 


lioa.    H 

the  Air 

of  lh«  1 

XS 

T 

pmnu.    H 

UllM  of 

hi 

'Fimltunuidclolliiaf.    Arnngemmta  for 
o/ thlldrsn and sHinoH.    Actiiiij-"    " 

This  course  is  oominenocd  between  ui  and  aeTen  y«*rs  of  age,  and  oucnpiv 
sboDt  ail  months.  I  aholl  go  into  some  partioulara  in  regard  to  parta  of  the  in- 
struction. 1.  The  dwclliDC-hoiue,  The  teaaher  shows  a  model  of  a  simple 
dwelling-house,  oT  which  the  gable  end  may  be  removed,  and  is  a  rectangalsr 
block,  surmounted  by  a  triangle.  The  teacher  takes  off  the  tiiangle,  and  connis 
the  Dumber  of  its  sides  sudibly ;  this  part  of  the  boose  hsa  bow  many  aidea  f  ia 
biB  questioD,  Three.  He  shows  that  it  has  also  three  Corners,  or  aska  bow 
many  corners,  leaving  to  the  more  intelligent  pupils  to  lead  tbe  alaes  in  the  an- 
awer,  and  when  the  answer  is  obtained ,  causing  it  to  be  repealed  by  nil.  Watch- 
iog  the  class,  if  be  finds  inattenticRi,  he  addresses  the  question  where  it  preinils, 
giving  the  pupib  as  mneh  as  possible  to  find  out,  In  order  to  keep  np  their  atltn- 
tioD  as  loD;;  as  their  physical  constitution  will  permit.  A  change  of  subJL-ct,  phys- 
ical eseroise,  or  rest,  >hoald  be  allowed  when  the  attention  is  exhansted,  the 
habit  of  which  may  be  gradually  established  by  training.  This  inductive  eourse, 
combined  with  repetitioo,  ia  always  employed,  and  in  what  follows  I  shall  merely 
indicate  the  order  of  the  tnstruation.  The  figure  in  qaestion  ia  three-oomered. 
Interior  comers  are  called  angles,*  It  is  a  three  angled  figure,  and  called  a  tri- 
angle. Next,  the  fbuivsided  Sgare  is  similarly  treated.  Then  tha  triongnlar  cap 
is  act  upon  the  rectangle,  fbrmmg  a  five-wded  figure.  This  part  of  the  model  a 
now  placed  before  the  children  to  draw  upon  the  slato,  with  the  (bllawing  pre- 
liminary instmotioi].     Each  group  of  three  or  foar  children,  or,  if  convenient. 


UDHofllie  figures,  ssdrej.eck,  vi 
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eMh  cbild,  Is  flunialied  with  a  rectangle  of  pasteboard,  or  thio  wood,  in  which 
five  hol«  arepicrocd,  oorreipoiidine  to  the  five  angular  points  oftho  pentagon  to 
be  drawn,  Thwe  are  marked  on  Lbe  slate  b;  inseitioK  the  pointa  of  the  peoml 
through  the  holes,  and  the  child  i»  preotioed  in  joining  the  point*  by  hand.  Prac- 
tice in  thia  conatllutea  hia  tint  drawing  leasan.  Retariiingto  the  rsnlangalar  part 
of  the  model,  the  paeitiona  of  the  vertical  aod  horiiontal  boimdar;  lines  are 
poiDtfld  oat,  and  a  ptnmmet  and  common  mason's  level  are  ihown,  te  give  a 
notioD  how  theae  lines  are  eatablkhod  in  practioe,  and  a  concot  idea  of  their 
arCtnal  poHlJons.  Attendon  is  ooit  called  to  the  horizontal  side  of  the  trioDgnlar 
cap,  then  to  the  sloping  sides.  A  comparison  of  the  ansles  which  they  form  with 
tfaa  horiion,  and  that  formed  by  the  horbonta]  and  vert:o&l  lines,  leads  to  the  dia- 
tinolioii  between  aoote  and  rigjit  anglea.  The  objects  of  a  ttiangglai  nwf,  and 
of  the  rectaivolar  lower  part  of  the  bonse,  are  next  stated.  Ad  obtnse  angled 
polygonal  nxtf  is  sabetitated  for  the  one  already  mentioned.  The  form  giree  an 
illasOvtion  of  the  obtose  angle,  pUcung  it  npoa  the  model  leads  to  connting  aa  Ikr 
as  seveji  Dividing  the  house  into  storiee  by  lines,  to  oonnting  to  nine.  The 
children  are  next  led  to  ennmerate  the  porta  of  the  hoiue  as  ibowa  in  the  model, 
and  with  the  namea  of  which  they  are  of  course  familiar,  as  ihe  doori,  windows, 
&0.  llie  distiDotioD  between  squares  and  rectangles  is  made  obTious.  The 
parallelogram  and  rhomb  are  also  here  introdnced.  The  distinction  between 
curved  and  iffaight  lines,  &a.  Different  simple  drawings  of  cottages  are  iDade. 
Connting  ia  mntinued  to  tea.  Addition  is  oommencod  by  referring  to  the  Dumber 
of  panes  in  the  windows  of  the  model,  covering  ap  thcea  not  to  be  added,  and 
proceeding  bum  imaller  to  larger  numbers,  witbjn  the  limits  of  ten.  These  are 
extended  to  one  hundred,  slating  to  the  ohiUren  the  mode  of  formation  of  oom- 
poond  nambera,  to  assist  tbair  memory.  Subtraction  ta  introduced  by  reference 
to  the  same  illustratitma.  Mental  arilhmetjo  ^one  is  practiced.  In  adding  num- 
bera  which  eioeed  ten,  the  lens  ore  Smt  added,  then  the  nnita,  carrying  lo  tho 
tens,  if  necessary ;  tbns,  in  adding  twen^-two  and  thirty-cine  together,  their 
process  would  be,  twenty-toro  is  two  tens  and  two  ones ;  tbirty-nine,  three  tens 
and  DiDe  ones ;  two  tens  am  three  tens  are  five  lens ;  two  ones  and  nine  ones  are 
eleven  ones,  or  one  ten  aod  one  one ;  five  tens  and  iHie  ten  are  six  tens,  and  one, 
KXlj-oae,  Multiplication  is  began  also  by  a  reference  to  the  window-panes, 
which  afford,  oBnolly,  many  combinations.  Division  is  similarly  treated,  tlie 
question  being  such  as  the  children  woold  take  on  interest  in  solving,  and  their 
ooira  are  early  explained  lo  them,  and  made  the  subjects  of  their  eiereiBes.  Frae- 
tiona  glow  ui^oraDy  fnun  divisirai.  The  for^^oiog  instruction  is  inter^rsed  with 
olher  matters  yet  to  be  deacribed. 

In  &at,  there  is  no  fixed  (odsr  of  eierdse,  or  school  plan,  according  lo  Graser's 
metlkod,  but  the  teacher  is  relied  upon  toadvanoe  the  difibrent  parts  of  the  Instmc- 
tim  duly,  according  to  bis  observation  of  the  progrcM  of  the  class. 

Hie  dements  of  phywcs,  natniol  history,  te^inology,  and  domestio  economy,  are 
tlms  introdocvd,  it  Iwing  understood  that  the  same  mixed  method  of  question  and 
answer,  and  of  direct  and  jsductlva  teaching,  is  used  throughout.  Men  did  not 
always  live  in  housea,  but  once  in  cevea  and  huts.  Hie  incioiveniences  of  such 
plaoes  from  cold,  damp,  &o.,  ore  pointed  ouL  The  materials  required  for  a  boiKe, 
»  stone,  mortar,  wood,  iron,  &e.  Moat  of  the  children  hare  seen  the  operation 
of  baildine,  and  can  teQ  the  materials  required ;  those  who  have  not  observed, 
will  probuily  not  let  an  opportunity  pan  afterword  of  so  dinng.  Whence  tlio 
■tons  is  lo^Knred,  quarries,  qnorrymcn.  He  hewing  of  stone.  Uniestone  and 
lime  ■,  the  objects  being  presented  to  them.  Tlie  conversion  of  the  limeslrae  into 
lime.  The  slaking  of  lime,  ""^i"g  of  nurtar,  its  hotdcning,  laying  the  stonna. 
DiBj^inK  of  the  b^nch  for  the  fbandatjons,  &a, 

Neit  the  wood  is  taken  for  the  subject  of  s  lenon.  Tho  distinction  of  wood 
from  truit-trecs  and  forest  trees  is  shown.  Shaping  of  the  wood  1^  sawing. 
Beams,  Flanks.  Boards.  I^ths.  Tnide  of  house  carpenter.  Of  joiner,  &e. 
In  the  same  way  iron  is  treated  of.    Bricks  and  tilea.    Glass. 

iti  reospitulating  these  matters,  or  in  presenting  new  ones,  the  elements  of 
gnunnur  are  b^im.  The  nouns  and  adjectives  are  easily  distingnidied  from  Ike 
other Jiarli  <^  speech  by  the  indnction  of  the  pupils  themselves,  when  directed  in 
the  tight  way. 

Used  sa  incidental  matters  of  instmction,  but  not  at  fbnni&g  its  gromd  wtuk , 

No.  17.— [Vot.  VI,  No.  2.)-3T. 
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it  appeon  lo  me  Ibat  the  furegcdcg;  subjects  are  of  value,  and  that  uh^TuI  hmt> 
may  be  gathered  from  the  wa;  oT  treating  them  ;  hence,  I  am  led  lu  reniarh  upon 
(wrlain  louroas  of  diffionlly  in  thmr  eiecutioo.  The  inrtnuHion  may  be  rendered 
wholly  iDcfTeotiTe  by  the  teacher  treating  the  mbject  in  a  mechanical  way,  »that 
what  ia  inlended  to  eidla  the  obBorriug  and  reflecting  Eumlties,  eapednlty  tha 
S>rmcr,  ehall  become  a  mere  memory  trf  word*.  It  may  be  ismdcred  actually 
iiuschioToiu  by  tha  teacher  inonloating  erroneona  ideas  of  natural  phenomeiM 
mill  natural  hietory.  The  teacher'a  guide  aboold  be  prepart^  with  core,  and 
r.'viscd  by  adept*  in  the  aoienoefl,  to  Bind  such  miachief,  nbich  I  have  known  to 
ojuur  in  many  cases.* 

Kk'nientnry  ideai  of  right  and  wrong,  of  goodncn,  of  "  fltneaa,"  ("the  beanti- 
fiil,'')  are  inoulcalcd  in  Uw  following  way;  The  dwelling  being  atill  nndn  diaooa- 
a.uD,  the  attention  ia  called  to  the  parto  of  the  door,  its  hxilL  Sco.  The  object  of 
tin  door  and  ita  fostcninga.  Who  may  righttiilly  eater  a  noiiae.  He  nght  la 
put  out  thoie  entering  wnmgfiillj.  A  atoiT  ia  told  here  of  a  poi^  diild  be^cgins' 
fiir  O'lmission  to  a  honae  during  a  atorm,  cold,  hungry,  and  ill  clothed.  The  child 
ia  reci^iTcd  and  anpplied.  The  moral  b  draim  train  the  children,  and  benevo- 
lenof,  love  to  man,  ia  ineuicated.  In  entering  a  atrange  honse  or  roctn,  leara 
mun  be  oakud.  The  ocmtraat  of  good  and  bad  manners  in  making  or  aom-criog 
the  roqneet  ia  brought  home  to  the  ohildren.  The  aabject  ia  next  followed  np  bj 
snpposing  an  unlawfiil  entry  made  into  the  dwelling,  and  the  difl^rente  between 
theft  and  burgiary,  or  stealing  and  roblring,  is  brou^toot.  Hia  smallest  possible 
theft  of  any  luud,  or  pilfering,  ia  immoral.  A  story  is  told  to  iUnstrale  the  &ta 
of  the  pilferer. 

Noit  the  inmates  of  the  house  and  ont-bonaea  fonn  aabjecta  el  inAnetiOD,  th« 
ni'xie  of  treating  which  will  easily  be  conoeivcd  by  referring  again  to  the  general 
enumeration  of  the  amngement  i^  the  subjects.  Hiercisee  of  apeech  and  thoughl, 
natural  history  of  dcnaestio  animals,  and  much  elemental;  teohnologicB)  inlbrniB- 
tion,  are  thai  introduced.  Proverbs  are  committed  to  memory,  inculcating  m<H^ 
loNfOUB  or  duties.  ^ 

The  ueit  head  famishes  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  nwtts  of  the  inmates 
of  the  house,  the  topography  of  the  dwelling  and  its  grounds,  aa  introductory  to 
coography,  the  constraetioD  and  osea  of  the  Aimitnre  in  oontinuatkHi  of  techno- 
V-gy,  and  to  intnidaoe  the  drawing  of  simple  artiotea  of  {uniitare.  Speech  is 
.Mnsidered  as  the  means  of  cammunicalJng  between  the  members  of  a  iiunily. 
Other  mode*  of  communicating  ideas  by  signs  and  geaturea  are  adTerted  to.  Tha 
sight  may  be  addrened  through  pictures  aa  mbstitute*  ftr  Terbal  deaferiptiona 
aiidreBsed  lo  the  ear.  Ilieroglyphtca  or  sigtiB  tallf  be  anbstitntad  for  pictures. 
IVials  of  these  are  resorted  to,  aa,  for  example,  the  curve  of  liie  fore-linger  and 
thumb  forming  a  C,  may  be  imitated  oa  the  slate,  and  tmdcistood  lo  stand  tor 
"  come  here."  A  nnmljer  rf  signs,  having  reference  to  letters  subsequently  to 
be  formed,  and  to  their  actual  ose  in  the  spelling  of  words,  ar«  taught  to  the  i^il- 
dren,  who  at  first  are  delighted  with  these  aoquiaitiona,  but  after  a  time  find  tha 
accumulation  of  signs  very  troublesome,  lliia  ia  supposed  to  prepare  the  way 
for  a  leal  in  acquiring  writng  and  reading.  To  connect  the  written  with  tha 
spoken  langtioge.  Dr.  Graser  goes  back  to  the  origin  o(  the  former,  and  imagines 
th;it  the  forma  of  the  letlera  tesutt,  in  general,  from  an  attempt  to  imitate  tha 
position  of  the  lipa,  or  tips  and  tongue,  En  aounding  the  acRnponent  parta  of  a  word, 
lliia  requires  a  diffioutt  and  in  many  oasca  a  meat  fiutoUUt  oonnectian  to  be 
formed  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  between  the  sotuid  and  its  sign.    Four  difierent 
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■erie*  oT  lines  aa  rulod  by  llio  papiU  upon  Uic  >]««,  on  whloh  thpy  wrlle :  oue 
]■  a  *et  of  two  pBrslleU  for  tb«  itandard  Ictlen ;  ■Dothpr  of  three  paralk'lB  Tor  the 
letter!  which  project  above  the  BtaDdBrd  Unea,  the  interval  between  the  upper 
t(FO  being  to*  llisa  that  bctwoea  the  lower;  another  act,  alio  of  three  peratleli, 
for  the  letters  which  extend  below,  and  a  foarth  for  thaw  which  extend  in  both 
direction!.  Wordj  are  formed  a*  loon  as  poaible,  and  of  a  kind  intelligible  to 
the  ohild,  and  ■entmrea  of  the  aame  ahanuilcr.  1  doubt  much  if  the  pnpil  re- 
oelvea  any  real  aid  thun  the  oonaectioo  aHtuned  between  aonnda  and  «gna.  Tbe 
determinate  aonnd  of  (he  letters  in  the  German  renders  the  apellin);  easy,  when 
the  tne  sonnd  and  the  aigni  of  the  lettcn  have  been  eraineetad  in  the  memory  * 
Ihe  preriona  practice  of  drawing  hoa  prepnTed  the  hand,  ao  that  there  ia  a  re- 
markaUe  Csdlity  in  requirinf;  the  manual  part  of  writing.  Ho  aeleclion  i^  intel* 
ligible  sentencce  carrlea  out  the  habit  of  nnderataudlng  every  thing  aa  it  is  brought 
forward.  Reading  tlie  wntten  hand  aoon  becomes  funiiiar,  and  the  tramotion  to 
the  printed  letters  ii  to^  In  all  this  inatntotion  the  blackbuard  ia  used  for 
illuatratin^  the  leaaona.  Elementary  prinoiplea  of  giwiunar  are  luoulootcd  in  Mtt- 
neotion  with  the  writing  and  Kadiog. 

In  the  next  olaaa,  ooonpying  alao  mx  mraitha,  the  inatniction  la  oonnected  with 
"  life  in  the  oommnnjty."  T£ia  inclndes  the  political  organitation  of  (he  comnia- 
njty,  with  the  resaona  for  It;  theMOgTapJiy  oftheplMe:  the  oeotioaatkiti  of  the 
eiereiaeaof  thno^  and  speech  1  ue  oommenoement  of  Bible  history ;  anexten- 
lioo  oT  inattnctiou  in  moinla,  technolagy,  and  mtoral  hiatory ;  of  tbe  elementa  of 
form;  of  grammar;  of  drawing  and  writing;  so  at  leaatthcy  woold  bo  called  in 
the  other  aohoola.    The  plan  of  airangemeat  ti  aa  IbUowa  : 

I.ira  n  jaa  cOHitiniiTT.    Hiaorr  oflhtfnrmBthinorcoinBiDnlUts.  with  thilr  wwilaaoil 
nbHMiiooft    OtifiulcitoniceoriiuD.    Unlanarnvi     "      '         ~     - 
moBllics,    HMMaity  al  mutual  aid  In  DiWbnuii*,   Nk 
lor  safely.    Tuca.    Lawi  uil  punlahaicnia.    Wui* 
Ac.    Watcbmni.    Stmnl*.    Caancll-bnaR.    Sehiiol-.,.._. 

S.  In  aanaaHCa  to  nam.  Tbt  £v<  auim  Tbelr  abuaa  axpsst*  topDnlshmtni.  In- 
fcnaalion  In  rrnrd  to  itiE  ornni  of  Koae.  Tbair  liijury  or  dtColanCT.  Tlialr  prHrrrntlon 
and  fureiae.  Ttu  mind.  P«reFpt)oa  not  irqnirrdlbr  thoBJhl.  or  bt  dlatlB(uMiiii(  tlia 
Inic  (rnn  Ihe  blH.  IbF  (xad  fron  Ihe  nil.  aietonl.  Man  h>a  reaaoo  and  wllL  Storieauf 
(oud  aeliona.    The  (ood  ia  not  al«a:r>  rtwanlnj  tD  thit  kdtM.  but  there  !■  a  Qod, 

3.  ftauTlnit  or  >AH  TO  Ouo.  AUrlbiiln  of  Ihe  Dekf.  Ood  la  the  emior,  the  annportrr, 
thtiOTmwraf  the«orld,tlHritlwroraUineD,lhehwhindTi(lilF<»nJndiR,aBpiriL  Lhi- 
tiea  10  and.    Honor.  Iotc  la  oTi  child,  Iruat,  Ihankluineia,  rFTtieoce.    Camluu  nmeai- 

msD  aiuiibM  end  nntuj'  wh«  be  does  wronf.    The  moral  lo  be  inculcated  la,  ihsi  inao  haa 

irllhin   him  •  nnnLIor  whieh  wuva  hm  ■(llnM  dolBJ  t»ik     fliorj  of  a  plmaiH  f""i~- 

I'a  aeir  of  (ovd  deeda.    NeceaallT  of  a  nralatkia  I 


atorirs  Iron  the  Scriplurea  related.  Tbe  creation.  Cain  and  *ML  The  deluf*.  Tboaa 
aaied.  Theproplieta  EipeOaiion  and  eominf  of  (he  iHeaelih.  Tbelhreewlat  men.  The 
ebihUina.  Jofin.  Jeaualbalescher,eaTiour.aiid  founder  oflhekliifdon  orfndliiKia. 
dwBllini  or  the  comauallT.  The  cardinal  pohiia.  Poeillon  of  Ih*  bulldinca  HIreela. 
Koada.  Mpriiva.  eiarleaofthe  viUan.  Rrviewoflbenwlllonof  tharlllige.  Kalunlhia- 
inrj.  Beauilet  of  miure.  FirM  walk  la  lbs  nrden.  Frnli  trees,  ifarubi,  herba.  flowerh 
The  flrldi,  hllli.  Tilleyi.  woods,  and  Inreai.  MornlniF  ramble  In  the  woodi.  Horuingeoni. 
iDSeiia.  Narlei  of  cruellT  la  Inaecla.  HoMnil  ^ibmpliy.  Heat.  The  nn.  Sunritp. 
iiang.    DlTis.oQ  of  lime.    Ttu  cakndu'.    Vapor.    Slornu.    Thnndnand  lifhtnlnf.    Italta 

S.  RauTioH  or  KM  TO  ■ooiiTv.  A(F  and  TODTh.  Inlirm 
and  Ihe  alek  Dunes  lowaid  and  proleclton  of  ttie  lieli.  Em 
irideanrn.    PeaeefulneM.   WiUlnineaa  In  aervke.    Updibleouai 


He  Mme  elements  of  instruction  are,  in  the  next  olaaa,  gronped  about  the  next 
political  divinoD,  tho  cirole,  the  conm  occupying,  aa  before,  aii  months.  Begin- 
ning here,  the  division  reatncts  aome  portiooa  of  instruction  nnneccsmrily.  In 
general,  however,  I  was  satisfied  with  the  progms  of  thia  olass.  I  had  no  oppor- 
lonity  of  judging  of  tho  rcsutla  of  the  fblloiring  division,  namely,  "  life  in  the  pro- 
vince," no  class  being  in  that  atai^e  of  progreaa. 

In  the  next  following,  or  "life  in  the  kingdom,"  the  political  circumstances 
became  loo  abstruae  lot  the  intellcctiml  development  uf  tho  children,  and  tho 
attempt!  at  induction  in  regM^  t>)  the  government  Ijtiled  almost  entirely.    All 

*  I  hate  a  epitlniFn  nf  wrilliiir  fmm  one  of  a  clnFi  «h"  had  hern  Hie  month)  onilrr  ini! 
■<Klal-on.    The  pupil  uraa  atrcn  yrtn  of  ai;e. 
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the  c.TDimManoe*,  «iaept  Oiow  relating  to  tLe  anny,  vere  oat  of  the  pale  of  tMr 
ordinaiy  experieDce,  uiil  the  oomplei  mechaniani  of  governmeat  waa  beTimd  Ibe 
power  of  their  Nairn  to  gnMf,  Ilia  Gennaii  langnngo  ii  taught  gnmrralicilly 
in  Ihi*  r'***,  osd,  bendea  the  geognpby  and  nalaral  hutoiy  irf  Bavarift,  ila  hit- 


geometry,  ^wing,  (inging,  and  mm«b  bom  the  Bible.  At  (hia  it^e  of  pn>- 
graa,  it  ii  quite  appanot  utat  the  brutehee  require  •  different  mode  ol  inatnin- 
tion,  that  thBy  moat  be  leparaled,  and  the  pri^T«'  (if  f^di  regnlaled  •ooording 
to  the  adaplMioa  of  the  mind  of  the  papil  to  ib  rMeptiod,  and  not  aooording  to 
any  extraikeoua  theoretioal  oiromnatanoea. 

The  tiro  hi^wat  olaaaea  being  joined  under  a  leadier  who  poraned  altogether 
the  old  method  of  inetraotioo,  I  h^  nooppoitnni^topntto  the  teat  the  judgment 
fiifmed  inlbeknverclBa,wlucbIhaveiiMteipr<«aed.  Social  or  political  drmm- 
atanoea  do  not  aflbfd,  I  am  aatisfied,  a  jnat  method  of  amnging  the  detaili  c/  in- 
atmotion,  though  a  Imowledge  of  them  abonld  doiditleai  form  a  part  rf  edncatiiiti. 
Tie  reaaona  why  the  arrangement  of  Graaer  produoea  satisbdory  remlli  in  the 
lower  clnaaoa  are,  fiiat,  that  elementaiy  inatraolion  doea  not  require  a  ayitematio 
divMtrai  cl  ila  ubjeota,  in  order  to  apply  them  to  onllivating  the  intetleet  or 
'  "  mif^tiiig  knowledge ;  and  ■econd,  that  the  mbjeeta  are 

ohild'a  e»perienoe,      ■      -    -    ■  ■  ■  -        ■ 

peioepdont.  Juat  the  reverae,  howeTer,  ii 
hence  a  dlSerent  method  beoomn  atnulDl 
o(  the  ayiteiD,  that  to  develop  the  iDlelleotu 
is  not  auffident,  but  that  be  mnst  be  edncaled  in  referenoe  to  the  life  in  which  be 

to  Islie  a  part,  atrikea  wiib  the  Ibrce  of  trath,  independently  of  the  detail  wbieh 

^y  be  devised  to  oany  it  into  de«t. 

rbe  inatjiatjona  which  Dr.  Qnaer  oouEder*  necenary  to  give  the  entin  poblle 
inttnction  of  a  nation  are  : 


may  be  i 
The  ii 


The  oharaoter  of  the  loatmotion  tpj^aprittB  to  Aeae  eatabUahmenta  may,  ac- 
cording to  hia  Tiewa,  be  Ihna  expnaaed.  In  the  donentary  aohool,  it  ihonld  be 
pcfiular  and  inductiTe;  in  the  real  acbool,  praolioal  and  adottifio;  and  In  the 
oniTeraity,  aoieutifia  and  pracliaa],  or  ^jplying  aoienoe  to  praeliee.  . 

'TbbTlnrtailn  nktn  br  Dr.  KrOfer,  wboH  tiperlenn  and  iMU  ■■  a  taMntr  I  ten 
tlmdr  HI  sflan  nftmi  U.  ■••  hia  Joumej  ihroufh  Oernanji.  (Betw  darch  IHawfc 
land,  ^,  pp.  132^133.) 
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pTmtluti,  lut  tb*  AiHfMU  J«iu]  of  EdDaOoii,  ftom  tba  0«bu  at  Kul  ran  Baunm.) 


Thi  purpose  of  le&rning  Latin  hsving  itself  become  very  different 
in  the  coarse  of  time,  the  methode  naturally  ctiange  accordingly ;  as 
new  roads  are  taken  to  new  destinations. 

After  the  revival  of  classii;al  learning,  there  was  an  effort  to  dena- 
tionalize the  young,  and  to  train  tUem  into  complete  Romans.  How 
this  was  sought  to  be  done  in  the  schools,  is  shown  by  the  course  of 
Sturm's  Oymnasium,  at  Strasburg.  After  the  peace  of  Westphalia, 
this  ideal  of  education  was  very  much  altered  by  the  iutroduction  of 
new  elements.  It  was  the  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
Roman  classics  which  gradually  came  to  be  sought,  instead  of  the 
&cility  of  the  ancient  Roman  in  writing  and  speaking  Latin.  How 
the  methods  of  teaching  I^in  changed  in  a  corresponding  manner, 
we  have  already  stated  under  the  definition  of  the  term  grammar. 
Uelancthon's  definition  was,  "  Orammatita  at  ceria  loquendi  eC 
tcribendi  ratio"  With  this  agreed  the  authors  of  the  "  Grammatiea 
Marehica"  which  appeared  in  1TS8.  They  say  "  Orammalica  is  the 
art  of  speaking  and  writing  oorreclly>"  Almost  one  hundred  years 
later,  Otto  Schuiz  gave  the  following  definition  :  "Latin  grammar  is 
an  introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language.  It  shows 
how  the  laws  of  speech  are  developed  in  one  special  language,  the 
Latin."  KUhner  says,  "Grammar  is  an  introduction  to  the  correct 
knowledge  of  a  language,  as  forms  of  words,  and  of  speaking." 
These  definitions,  I  think,  show  how  there  has  been  a  progress  from 
the  practical  study  of  Latin,  as  an  art  of  speaking  and  writing,  to  the 
theoretical,  aiming  at  a  real  knowledge  and  understanding  of  iL 


In  Stnrm's  school,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing  of  Latin  went 
hand  in  hand,  even  from  the  lowest  classes.  Most  teachers  in  tho 
Hiteenth  century,  and  later,  must  bnve  used  an  exceedingly  hard  and 
unintelligible  mode  of  teaching  the  grammatical  portions  of  Latin ; 
as  the  coruplaiuts  of  distinguished  men  in  relation  to  the  schools  test- 
is.    We  give  a  few  of  them. 

The  theologian  Lubinux,  in  1014,  published  a  New  Testament  in 
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several  lAngiingm ;  and  in  hit  preface  conUniled  atrenuously  against 
the  usual  ineDiod  of  teaching  languages. 

"  It  seems,"  lie  says,  "  as  if  a  metbod  Lftd  been  worhed  out  nith  rII 
imaginable  pains,  by  whioh  teachers  and  scbolan,  alike,  were  to  t^ach 
itnij  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  only  by  immense 
labor,  great  weariness,  infinite  misery,  and  by  the  expenditure  of  a 
very  long  time,"  Some  one  of  a  low  order  of  intellect,  be  continues, 
may  have  introduced  this  method  in  the  lime  of  monkery  ;  and  he 
sketches  the  consequences  as  follows: — "Nothing  is  taught  except 
Germanisms,  soledsms,  barbarisms,  disgrace.  *  *  What  is  this  Mii  of 
grammatical  instruction  in  schools,  but  the  delay  of  learning ;  the  de- 
struction of  the  years  of  childhood  and  of  youth ;  a  butchery  of 
liberal  minds;  and  the  best  portion  of  youth  spent,  even  to  the  twen- 
tieth year."  lie  epeaks  further  of  the  useless  and  abominable  grain- 
malical  rules  [Re^lchtn,)  which  after  a  short  time  became  altogether 
impracticable.  The  unnatural  method  of  beating  the  gtammaT  into 
the  pupils,  had  the  effect  of  making  them  hate  both  parents  and 
teachers,  and  of  making  the  teachers  cruel.  School  instructJon  by 
rules  and  precepts  is  always  contrary  tonature,* 

In  like  manner,  the  eminent  Gerhard  Voasius  opposed  the  usual 
grnmmalical  instruction.  He  says,  "  I  see  with  pleasure  that  a  method 
of  learning  Latin  has  been  found,  di^rant  from  the  common  oue.  I 
conuder  the  great  moss  of  rules  and  exceptions,  with  which  the  minds 
of  boys  are  at  present  overwhelmed,  not  only  unnecessary,  but  exces- 
sively injurious.  And  I  wish  that  this  were  its  only  fault.  For  thcee 
who  set  to  work  to  learn  every  thing  thoroughly,  accumulate  a  great 
mass  of  fulse  rules,  anc],  in  spite  of  the  vast  piles  of  comments  &nd 
commentaries,  never  touch  many  of  the  first  importance."  In  his 
work'^  De  sluJiorum  ralione,"  Voesiui  writes,  "The  boy  should  soon 
learn  the  rules  of  grammar;  which  are  so  few  that  they  may  be 
included  in  twenty  pages.  Many  rules  of  a  plunly  philosophical 
character  are  commonly  stuffed  into  grammars,  quite  unintelligible  to 
the  young.  This  is  absolute  butchery.  Not  that  these  things  are 
not  at  some  time  to  be  learned ;  but  they  should  be  deferred  until 
the  nature  and  causes  of  language  itself  can  be  understood.")' 

Justus  Lipsius  complains  that,  from  his  eighth  to  his  thirteenth 
year,  his  progress  in  learning  was  delayed  by  "  grammatical  trifles." 

n*,  anc  haiiitml  ind  tlfhiy  uchnlH  ind  more ;  uid.  Inayniu.Hramrud  U(mnila,iFi(h 
•0  mtDT  cietpiioni,  moMf  wtj  olncur*,  thM  Ihtj  could  aeuctlf  ba  Innitid  b^  ■  mu  oT 
•dull  icr,  ulvtD«d  lu  jndfinfm  ind  l««niliif ,■' 
t  ■*  The  irrlllnK>  of  Vowlus,"  „,,  p.  a   Wolf.  ■■  .re  verj  TtlmMe ;  In  computoa  with 
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No  lees  earnest  U  Johann  M&ttbias  Oesoer,  in  his  preface  to  th« 
Orainmar  of  Cellarius,  agaiost  the  unreasoaable  method  of  studying 
grammar.  "  There  are  a  thoosaad  miserable  examples,"  he  says,  "  of 
the  unfbrtuDAte  fact  that  the  nDititelligentBtndy  of  grammar  has  had 
DO  result  whatever,  except  to  kindle  an  inextinguishable  hatred  to  all 
study,  hopelessly  to  perplex  the  mind,  and  to  make  it  unfit  for  other 
buuness."  It  would  be  inexcusable  to  permit  such  a  state  of  things 
to  continue. 

Let  us  now  listen  to  one  of  liie  most  distinguished  complainere  of 
modern  times,  in  the  same  direction ;  to  a  very  emiueut  educator, 
Meierotto  :* — "Let  any  one  imagine  himself  a  boy,  forced  to  leara 
ten  or  twenty  paradigms  of  declenfflons,  and  as  many  of  verbs;  who 
must  make  himself  master  of  the  rules  for  their  formation  and  inflec- 
tion, of  thdr  analogies  and  anomalies,  and  of  so  many  exceptions  to 
rules  themselves  scarcely  underetood ;  in  short,  of  all  the  peculiarities 
and  contradictious  of  the  whole  language.  This  is  little  pleasure  for 
him  ;  to  be  obliged  at  once  to  leam  what  is  wearisome  by  its  imi- 
fonnity^  and  what  is  scarcely  endurable  for  its  contradictions.  And 
he  must  leam  it  all  by  himself  and  in  silence;  which  incredibly 
increases  the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking.  Let  me  not  be  answered, 
this  has  always  been  done ;  that  so  many  boys  every  year  are  not 
only  doing  it,  but  emulating  each  other  in  iL 

"  I  know  very  well  that  a  great  fear  of  punishment,  or  steady  appli- 
cation, will  accomplish  much  with  the  common  run  of  people ;  that 
a  better  stimnlus  is  exerted  by  the  t«acher,  who  has  the  rare  faculty 
of  making  even  this  method  enlivening ;  or  even  by  emulation  ;  in 
short,  that  one  or  another  external  inSuence  may  force  boys  to  apply 
themselves  steadily  and  diligently  to  the  business.  I  also  know  that 
tfae  boys  do  not  perceive  the  fact,  and  of  course  do  not  fe^  distressed 
about  it,  that,  except  the  memory  of  forms,  they  must  give  up  all 
other  intellectual  activity.  And  how  seldom  can  the  schools  show  a 
boy,  after  half  a  year's  study,  who  shows  as  ranch  pleasure  in  his 
learning  as  boys  naturally  show.  How  commonly  has  it  been  ob- 
served, on  the  contrary,  that,  even  for  the  smartest  boys,  the  Latin 
recitaiions  are  hours  of  martyrdom  I  ''f 

Many  more  complaints  might  be  quoted  against  the  caricaturist 
methods  by  which  grammar  has  been  taught,  but  we  have  given 


■  tbOMWboUDdunliKfruninu',  m  '■Uiitaryi^  Patagagji." 
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enough  of  tliem.    We  proceed  to  the  methods  which  are  lecom- 
meaded  in  their  stead. 


A.     Ta  Imtb  Latin  at  Iht  native  Iimgiuge  U  Itmnud. 

6(»ne  have  set  ont  to  purene  the  same  method  bj  which  they  have 
learned  their  natiTe  language  ;  that  is,  the  practice  of  speaking.  The 
example  of  Montaigne  has  been  appealed  to,  whose  &ther  gave  him 
a  prirat«  teacher,  who  was  to  speak  Latin  and  nothing  else,  even  from 
his  very  earliest  yean.  Such  arrangements  were  also  made,  that  all 
those  with  whom  the  boy  came  into  contact  should  speak  only  Latin. 
"  Without  art  and  without  a  book,"  says  Montaigne,  "  withont  gram- 
mar or  rule,  without  whip  or  teats,  I  learned  to  nndeistand  Latin  as 
well  as  my  teachei  undentood  it."  In  bb  seventh  year  he  read 
nothing  with  more  pleasure  than  Ovid's  "Melammjiiio4a ; "  in  fa<^ 
Latin  was  his  native  language. 

Locke  preacribed  the  same  way  of  learning  French.  Bat  he  adds, 
it  is  practicable  to  employ  a  French  woman  for  one's  children,  but 
not  an  ancient  Roman  woman  ;  and  he  therefore  recommended  an- 
other method  for  learning  Latin. 

The  strange  experiment  which  was  tried  with  the  boy  Montaigne 
might  succeed  with  a  few  fathers,  bnt  would  hardly  bear  repetition. 
It  has  been  proposed  for  masses  of  children.  Lubinns  suggested  s 
plan  of  a  comoMum,  where  all  the  teachers,  masters,  servants,  and 
asMstants,  and  even  the  cooks  and  butlers,  should  use  no  language 
bnt  pure  Roman  Latin.  In  this  institution  the  youths  who  wsre 
Btayingthere  were  to  learn  the  language  as  they  formerly  did  at  Rome, 
only  by  habit,  oonveisadon,  and  use. 

Maupei|nis  afterward  proposed  to  found  a  Latin  colony.  It  is 
hardly  necessaiy  to  waste  a  word  upon  the  impracticableness  of  such 
a  proposal.  Gerhard  Vossins  wished  for  a  nation  that  spoke  Latin. 
Then  we  should  have,  be  says,  the  very  best  way  of  learning  Latin. 
But,  he  continues,  since  people  at  present  give  one  very  litUe  credit 
for  being  able  to  write  good  Latin,  and  still  less  for  being  able  to 
speak  it  well,  and,  as  usually,  only  those  who  are  somewhat  advanced 
can  give  any  assistance  about  it,  and  be^nners  are  rather  troublesonie, 
there  seems  to  be  no  other  way  to  improve  our  Latin,  than  to  read 
the  andents  and  to  imitate  them. 

J.  M.  Gesner,  like  Vosaius,  prefera  speaking  Latin  to  all  other  wsyt 
of  teaching  its  grammar.  Speech,  he  says,-  (preface  to  Celtarins' 
Grammar,)  is  earlier  than  grammar ;  and  therefore  it  is  easier  to  lean 
a  knguage  by  use  and  practice,  without  grammar,  than  by  grammar 
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ftlone,  without  use  and  pnuticA.  This  lut  is  impossible.  But,  like 
Voe^us,  and  for  the  same  reaiOD,  namely,  necessitj,  Geener  declines 
adriUDg  to  teach  Latin  practicollj'  in  that  manner.  He  says  that  all 
the  instructjoa  in  higher  and  lower  schools  should  be  given  in  Ger- 
man.* We  hate  already  seen  that,  in  his  zeal  for  pure  Latinity,  he 
declares  himself  strongly  against  barbaric  L-atiu,  and  in  favor  of 
German  lectures. 

"It  is  a  fact,"  he  says,  "that  polished  men,  who  know  Latin,  are 
indifferent  to  the  German  language,  and  recommend  it  to  be  taught 
afterward.  The  semi-barbarians,  on  the  other  band,  contend  for  the 
Latin  only."f 

Although  Wdike  and  Trapp,  the  teachers  of  the  Fhilanthropinum, 
were  in  favor  of  teaching  Latin  by  speakiDg,  their  opinion  is  not 
worth  much  attentioD.| 

If  F.  A.  Wolf  is  right  in  saying  that  of  one  hundred  gymnasium 
teachers  scarcely  six  can  speak  Latin,  his  opinion  is  clear  upon  the 
method  by  speaking.     "Ultra pos*e  ntmo  obliffatur." 

B.    Latin  aad  rial  iluditi  iauglii  icgttJin:     Comtnitu, 

Comenius  was  iu  &vor  of  teaching  Latin  and  real  studies  together. 
His  "Jimua  "  and  "  Orlnt  Pkltu  "  are  composed  upon  this  principle. 
Both  school-books  are  much  praised  by  some,  and  much  dispraised 
by  others.  Among  thdse  who  approve  of  them  is  one  high  authority, 
J.  M.  Gesner.  He  sap :  "  At  the  beginning,  scholars  should  leam 
from  books  which,  at  the  same  lime,  wiU  increase  that  knowledge  of 
things,  such  as  are  those  of  Comenius  for  younger  scholars.  For 
this  reason,  I  very  much  like  his  books,  especially  the  'Orhig  Pie- 
tut  ; '  not  because  they  are  the  best  possihle,  but  because  they  aro 
the  beet  we  have." 

Iu  the  "Orbit  Pietut^  the  boys  easily  leam  many  words  by  the 
pictures  attached  to  each.  For  instance,  at  the  words  torrent,  stag- 
num,  mare,  there  are  pictures  of  a  waterfall,  of  a  pond,  and  of  the 
sea. 

Only,  the  "Orbit  Pictut "  shonld  not  contain  so  many  things  of 
late  date,  and  pertaining  to  modem  arts  and  sciences,  as,  for  instance, 
to  printiog.  Comenius  tnclnded  all  manner  of  things;  the  world  of 
speech,  according  to  him,  being  equal  in  extent  to  the  world  of  things, 
and  deairiug  to  leave  as  few  omissions  as  possible. 
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If  thi*  motivfl  had  not  prevmiled  wiUi  ComeDiiu,  if  lie  had  cod- 
fioed  himMlf  to  the  world  of  the  L«tiD  cIsnicB,  and  had  oinitt«d 
evBTj  thing  of  which  the  Botnana  did  not  know,  his  "Orbit  Picttu" 
would  have  been,  at  lent,  twice  >a  small  and  twice  aa  nseftd.  In 
the  teventeenth  ceatnr7  aeveral  grmDauums  adopted  the  "Oi-ftttPte- 
(M  "  M  a  ichool-book,  but  its  use  did  not  laat  kmg.  Id  private  in- 
struction, it  may  perhaps  be  more  VBluable,  eepedall;  if  the  bt^s 
should  find  pleasure  in  taking  it  up  themaelTeB.  Else,  it  most  be 
conudered  onif  aa  auxiliary,  and  not  as  an  efficient  elementary 
sch^ol-IxxA. 

C.    CnMmaitwfmtlhaitAmidB. 

Some  have  advised  to  coml»iie,  as  hr  as  possible,  the  two  methods 
above  described. 

Thus,  the  native  language  is  sometimes  taught  by  showing  the 
pupil  distinct  things,  and  at  the  same  time  naming  them  to  him ;  as 
by  showing  him,  lor  iutaoce,  a  watch,  and  pronounrang  the  word 
watch.  Instead  of  reading  the  "Orbu  Fictut,"  Latin  names  of 
things  ai«  to  be  ^ven  orally,  and  perhaps  a  few  phraaai  made  at  the 
same  time. 

D.    Ratiek't  and  *imilar  SMf  Aad«. 
(a.    Bstioh.) 

Ratich  and  his  achool  of  teachers  approach  the  teaching  of  Latin 
from  a  different  point  of  view.  Instraction,  says  Ratich,  should  not 
begin  with  grammar,  but  with  the  reading  of  some  author,  from 
whom  grammar  must  gradually  be  developed.  Ratich's  model 
author  was  Terence,  who  was  to  be  gone  through  with  nine  timet, 
and  more ;  the  teacher  first  making  an  interlinear  translation,  the 
scholar  tranelatiug  it  back  again.  Afterward  came  the  instruction  in 
grammar  from  the  author  chosen,  then  imitAtion,  &c 
(b.    Locke.) 

Locke  advises  to  begin  in  the  same  way.  lie  directs  to  commence 
vrith  the  fables  of  j£sop,  to  use  an  iotcrlinear  version,  to  read  repeat- 
edly ooe  foble  after  another,  and  to  cause  it  to  be  written,  until  the 
scholar  underttands  it  thoroughly.  Since  the  rules  of  grammar  are 
derived  from  those  of  speech,  and  not  the  latter  from  the  former,  those 
rules  are  not  to  be  taught  until  the  scholar  has  attained  a  certain 
degree  of  facility  in  the  understanding  of  the  language. 
(s.    HsmiltoD.) 

At  a  later  period  an  Engliahraan,  Hamilton,*  invented  a  method 
siniilar  to  that  of  Ratich,  which  had  much  success.      The   means 
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by  wliich  lie  fell  upon  this  method  are  too  cbaroctetiatic  to  be  here 
omitted.  Hamiltoa  was  a  merchant.  In  1798  he  vent  from  Eng- 
land to  Hamburg,  and  there  learned  Qenuan  from  a  French  emi- 
grant, named  Aogely,  under  the  coadition  that  his  teacher  should  not 
trouble  him  with  the  grammar,  as  his  head  was  loo  full  of  other 
things.  Angely  bc^n  by  translating  a  German  anecdote  into  £iig- 
lish,  word  for  word,  and  making  Hamilton  translate  it  back  again- 
AAer  twelve  lessons  he  found  himself  able  to  read  ia  an  easy  Ger- 
man book ;  and  afterward,  at  Leipzig,  he  proceeded  further  in  the 
language  by  reading  and  spealciug,  "  This,"  says  Hamilton  himself^ 
"  is  the  origin  of  the  Hamiltonian  system ;  but  I  had  as  little  idea  of 
ever  teaching  it,  as  I  now  have  of  flying." 

He  was  afterward  unfortunate  in  business,  and  went  to  Korth 
America.  In  1815  he  went  to  New  York,  and  began  to  g^ve  lessons 
in  French,  after  Angely's  method,  at  a  high  rate — 124  for  twenty- 
four  lessons.  He  taught  with  increasing  reputation  in  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  other  American  dties.  In  1823  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and,  rather  quackiahly,  advertised  "to  taacb  Greek,  lAtin, 
French,  Italian,  and  German,  in  a  few  weeks,  to  those  entirely  ignorant 
of  them."  In  eighteen  months  he  had  six  hundred  scholars,  and 
taught  in  several  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  cities.  He  died  at  Dub- 
lin, in  1831. 

These  few  points  in  Hamilton's  life,  and  the  nay  which  he  made 
his  appearance  as  teacher,  and  even  inventor  of  a  new  method,  can 
not  make  a  very  favorable  impression  regarding  il,  upon  men  of  solid 
learning  and  thorough  educators.  He  seems  to  have  undertaken 
only  to  give  his  scholars,  in  the  shortest  time  possible,  a  superficial 
knowledge  and  tolerable  &(ulity  in  speaking  and  reading  a  language. 
To  grammar,  and  to  the  value  of  instruction  in  language  as  a  means 
of  intellectual  training,  he  appears  to  have  paid  but  lltUe  attention. 
His  method  seems  to  be  well  adapted  to  instruct  traveling  agents, 
rich  people  who  travel  for  pleasure,  and  such  persons,  for  roving  about 
in  foreign  lands. 

Still  we  must  not  l>e  in  haste  to  condemn.  Let  us  first  examine 
Hamilton's  own  method  of  teaching,  and  then  observe  how  it  was 
modiSed  by  others,  especially  Grermans.  Hamiltou  began  bis  instruc- 
tion in  Latin  with  a  Latin  book,  usually  the  latin  version  of  the 
gospel  of  St.  John,  with  an  interlinear  translation.  This  translatjon 
must  t^ree  with  the  original  in  gender,  number,  and  case,  of  nouns 
and  adjectives ;  in  mode,  tense,  and  person,  of  verbs ;  and  in  idiom  ; 
pecniiaride*  of  the  German  or  any  other  native  language  being 
entirely  neglected. 
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In  translatiDg^  each  single  word  of  the  original,  he  cam«  upon  the 
qnestion  whetlier  this  iaterlinear  venioo  is  to  give  the  meaning  ot  the 
word  in  that  connection,  or  the  radical  meaning,  as  far  as  it  could  be 
BBcertained.  The  German  Hamiltonisna,  says  Pfau,  give  the  Srst 
etymological,  or  primary  mesniog ;  for  example,  vpstfc^xciav,  fbre-hce 
instead  of  ma«k;  for  ^cup^itf,  earth-worker  instead  of  farmer.  Ham- 
ilton himself  says,  "  In  Philadelphia  I  Gtst  advocated  the  doctrine  that 
words  in  all  languages,  with  few  exceptions,  have  only  one  meaning, 
(the  proper  or  radical  meaning,)  and  should  always  be  translated  by 
that  equivalent  which  will  come  nearest  to  supplying  its  place  at  all 
times  and  in  alt  circumstances."  In  another  place  he  says,  "  Transbi- 
tions  must  be  analytical,  that  is,  word  for  word ;  and  must  give,  not  a 
derived  and  remote  meaning,  but  the  radical  and  proper  meaning  ot 
each  word." 

Ratich  and  his  followera  had  already  declared  themselves  in  &Tor 
of  translatiag  words  by  their  principal  etymological  meaning.* 
"  The  traoslation,"  says  a  Ratichian, "  most  be  most  strictly  conformed 
to  the  letter  of  the  radical  meaning,  ae  &r  as  poeuble;  although  it 
may  not  correspond  to  the  sense  in  that  place.'' 

Tn  the  beginning  of  the  Andria  of  Terence,  for  instance,  where  he 
sajrs  "Poeta  cum  primum  antmum  ad  seriheadum  adpulil,''  the  inter- 
linear version  gives,  for  adpulit,  "had  impelled  toward."  And 
Btill,  m  agreement  with  Hamilton,  he  says,  farther,  "Nor  must  this 
translation  vary;  but  each  word,  as  often  as  it  occurs  tu  the  whole 
book,  must  be  translated  by  the  tame  equivalent." 

As  an  example  of  the  interlinear  version,  we  give  the  following, 
from  John. 

Initio     omnium  rerum   fiit         Verbum,  Verbom 

(/n  At)  heyifming  of  all  tkingi  mu  {the)  Word,  (the)  Word 
apud  Deum  fuit ;  Deus     fuit  Verbum.    Illud     i^tur    verbam 

with     Ood    was    God     was     {the)  Word.     That  there/ore    word 

initio       fuit  apud  Deum,     Omnia  ejus 

(in  the)  hegitming   wa»   utith    Ood,       All  (thingi)  of  him  (6y  the) 
ope      creata    sunt.     In  ipso  erat  vita,   quie    vita  bomioibus 
help  created  vere.      In  him  vat  life,  which   life   {for)  men    {of) 
Incis     fons      exslitiL    Lucebat  lux     inter  tenebras,  que 

light  fountain  exi»ted.     Shorn  {the)  light     in     {the)  darkness,  which 
earn  Don  compreheDdemnt. 
it     not    eomprehended. 

From  French  be  translates  as  follows : — 

*  Pbu  obauTM  IhU  UuolUoD'a  Imwlallani  d^d  not  totint]'  azrj  uul  bli  prluclplc. 
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C'^tait  en  elle  qu'   (tait  la  vie,   et    la     vie  6tait  la  tumiere  dea 

It  vot  in    it  thai  tecu   the  life,  and  flu  lift  was  the   light      of 

Iiomm«a.    Et    la  lutni^re  kit   dans  lea  ten^brea,  et    les  teo^bres 

mm.     And  this     light  thoiu    in    the  darknett,  and  the  darknett 

ne  r    out  point  regue. 

not  if  have  poini  reeeivtd. 

We  add  a  speciinen  of  Tafd'a  bterlinear  version  of  John,  18: 
25,  27. 

Pierre  gtait    \k       et         se  cbauQait ;       et      ils       )ui 

Peter  teat  there  and  himulf  mas  vmrmmij;  and  they  to  him 
disent:    n'    es-tu       pas  auesi  de  ses  disciples  ?     H   le     nia       et 

taid :    not  art  thou  ttep  alto  of  hU  dimplet  f     Ha  it  denied  and 
dit :     Je     n'     en     snis  point,      Et      I'un       des    aerviteurs     du 
taid:     I  not  of  it    am  point.   And  the  one  of  the  eeroants  of  the 

potitife,  parent  de  celui  k  qui  Pierre  av-ait  coap^  1' 
high~prie»t,  relative  of  that  one  to  uhom  Peter  had  cut  off  the 
oreiUe,  lai  dit :  Ne  t'  ai-je  paa  vu  en  la  jardin  avec 
ear,  to  Aim  taid :  Not  thee  have  I  itep  teen  m  the  garden  with 
lui?  I^erre  le  nia  encore  une  fois;  et  aussitAt  le  coq 
himf  Peter  it  denied  again  one  time;  and  immediately  the  eoei 
cbanta. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  controversy  to  which  the  scbool-books  of 
Hamilton  and  the  Hamiltonians  gave  rise,  we  will  examine  the  meth- 
ods which  were  practiced,  along  with  these  books,  bj  the  matter  and 
his  scholars. 

Hamilton  himself  first  translated,  word  for  word,  from  the  gospel 
of  John  in  French  into  English,  for  his  scholars,  and  made  them 
translate  back  again.  This  was  the  turning  of  the  first  course ;  in 
the  two  foHowing  «our»e3  he  used  other  books,  in  the  same  way.  In 
the  third  eo«rfe  he  introduced  grammar,  and  commonly  made  them 
recite  the  regular  rules,  and  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  irregular  ones,  in 
rhyme.  Afterward  they  translated  the  gospel  of  John,  orally  and  by 
writing,  into  correct  French.  After  six  or  eight  such  exerciaea,  they 
were  commonly  to  make  no  more  mistakes.  "  Thus,"  says  Hamilton, 
"  the  pupil  is  to  proceed  to  translate  the  whole  New  Testament,  tattil 
be  can  do  it  withont  the  aid  of  the  teacher.  Then  comes  a  duly  ex- 
ercise in  French  ;  a  friendly  or  business  letter,  or  a  narrative,  until  the 
style  is  free  from  Anglicisms;  whose  avoidance  is  very  difficult,  and 
which  must  be  gradually  cured  by  industrious  pn^ice."     He  states 
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ttius  the  object  at  which  his  French  scholara  aimed:  "They  rend 
French  as  easily  aa  Engligh ;  can  nr!t«,  correctly  and  easily,  a  letter 
of  busiDeu  or  friecddiip  in  French  ;  and  can  speak  correctly,  if  not 
with  fadlity."  , 

This  statement  of  the  object  of  the  Hamiltonian  inttniction  in 
French  shows  that  his  whole  aim  was  to  train  his  scholars,  hj  the 
shortest  and  easiest  way,  to  a  point  of  ability  to  speak  and  write 
French,  which  very  many  wish  to  reach  and  to  go  no  further.  Uo 
taught  only  adults,  probably  mostly  merchants ;  who  found  Hamilton, 
a  practical  merchant,  precisely  the  man  for  them.  But  bow  was  it 
with  his  instruction  in  Latin,  for  which  language  there  is  no  practiod 
use?  He  read  and  translated  the  gospel  of  John  in  Latin,  in  the 
same  way,  giving  three  lessons  to  the  first  chapter.  At  the  fourth 
'lesson,  from  fifty  to  seventy  verses  had  been  translated.  "At  tfa« 
tenth  lesson,"  says  Hamilton,  "  it  will  be  found  that  the  class  can, 
without  trouble,  translate  the  whole  of  the  goepel  of  John.  For  the 
next  two  steps,  which  also  occupied  ten  lessons,  they  read  an  Epitomt 
Hitloria  Sacrae.  With  this,  some  of  the  forms  of  the  language 
were  taught ;  a  grammar  which  be  had  had  printed  being  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  scholars ;  not,  however,  for  learning  by  rote,  which 
he  entirely  forbid.  In  this  respect  he  fully  agreed  with  the  principle 
of  Ratich,  "  nothing  is  to  be  learned  by  rote."* 

At  the  third  step  comes  syntax,  and  the  reading  c^  Nepos ;  at  the 
fourth,  Ciesar  ;  and,  nt  the  fifth  and  siitb,  Vir^l  and  Horace  :  all 
these  others,  except  the  last,  being  read  with  an  interlinear  transla- 
tion. 

"Five  or  six  months,"  says  Hamilton,  "of  continued  attention  by 
the  scholar  and  the  teacher,  will  be  found  suffident  to  secure  the 
former  a  knowledge  of  Latin  which  would  heretofore  seldom  have  been 
attained  in  as  many  years.  Having  come  so  far,"  be  continued,  "  the 
scholar  may  now  prac^ce  writing  Latin,  in  a  coarse  of  ten  lessons, 
from  which  he  will  now  derive  more  advantage  than  by  wridng  over 
whole  reams  of  paper  on  the  old  plan  in  our  schools." 

Hamilton  printed,  with  interlinear  translations,  the  gospel  of  John, 
£/»lome  Hiiloria  Sacra,  .^'top's  Fables,  Eutropius,  Aurclianns  Vic- 
tor, Pbxdrus,  Nepos,  Cteaar,  two  volumes  of  selections  from  profane 
autbors,  Sallust,  Ovid's  "Melamorphoiet,''  and  six  books  of  the  jSaeid, 
After  an  examination  of  some  of  his  scholars  of  from  t«o  to  thirteen  years 
old,  he  writes, "  Had  I  then  been  supplied  with  translations,  as  at  a 
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tftter  period,"  (f  itb  interlinear  ones,  that  is,)  "they  must,  during  tlie 
BIX  months  over  which  their  course  extended,"  (in  Latin,)  "have  gone 
through  the  whole  thirteen  volumes  "  (those  above  named)  "  which  I 
afterward  published." 

How  many  remarkable  things  are  there  here,  aside  from  the  ully 
bragging,  which  show  ignorance  of  language  and  bui^lii^  in  teach- 
ing! Of  the  gospel  of  John,  which  be  selected  for  s  first  book,  with 
its  interliaear  translations,  we  shall  spesk,  further  on.  After  this  fol- 
lows the  Epitome,  then  Nepos,  Gffiaar,  Virgil,  Horace:  John  the  be- 
ginning, find  Horace  the  end,  of  his  course!  In  six  months  the  schol- 
ars shall  learn  as  much  in  this  way  as  usually  in  six  yean  on  the  com- 
mon plan.  If  then  he  will  buy  ten  lessons  more,  this  will  carry  him 
to  as  great  facility  in  reading  Latin,  as  yean  would  do  "on  the  old 
plan  in  our  schools."  He  even  engages  to  carry  children  of  from  ten 
to  thirteen  years  old,  in  six  months,  through  thirteen  volumes  of  Latin 
authors,  so  that  they  shall  understand  them.  This  reminds  one  of 
Basedow's  bra^ng.  Indeed  Hamilton  exceeds  Basedow;  perhaps 
because  he  had  not,  like  htm,  studied,  and  therefore  did  not  know  what 
he  was  doing.  The  Oerman  Hamiltoniaiu  were  mostly  educated  men ; 
and  it  was  therefore  to  be  expected  that,  like  practical  and  prudent 
men,  tbey  would  avoid  the  follies  of  tlieir  master  and  predecessor, 
A  few  made  some  improvements;  others,  on  the  other  hand,  have  in- 
creased the  evil. 

Tafel,*  like  Hamilton,  makes  an  interlinear  translation  of  the  gospel 
of  St.  John  the  basis  of  all  bis  instruction.  This  contradicts  that 
maxim  of  the  natural  philosophers — Fiat  erperiTntntum  in  re  vilt. 
Strict  men,  like  Klumpp,  Scbmid,  Strebel,  Ac.,  saw  in  this  a  disre- 
spect to  the  gospel,  on  account  of  the  distorted  interlinear  versions,  (^ 
which  I  gave  a  specimen.  This  was  liable  to  make  too  deep  an  im- 
pression upon  scholars,  and  to  beconie  a  serious  hindrance  to  their  fu- 
ture devout  perusal  of  the  books.  It  ia  not  very  clear,  however,  why 
pious  men,  and  even  these  very  ones,  advocate  the  use  of  the  Greek 
Testament  as  a  school-book. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  the  Hamiltonian  system,  according  to 
Schmid.f  is  this:  "The  teacher  of  the  foreign  language  must  first,  aa 
to  the  material,  introduce  the  scholar  to  the  language  as  to  a  living 
one,  and  one  containing  thoughts;  and  must  likewise  give  bim  com- 
plete expressions  and  sentences.     Second,  as  to  the  form  or  method  of 

'  Th>  BiMhodg  oT  HuDllIon  iiut  Jkum,  (Die  Spraehiuandtii  BamOlim't  md  Jacalur;)  b/ 
Dr.  L  TsfrL    Bermtn  qiarlertj.  (DaHnhn  ViirWjaArtieSrlfl.)  1338. 3iJ  put,  p.  ITS. 
'Jiiliii'i4onu»l(AArftMS.)IS39,XXV,.  p,  *OS,Klunipp-iitri«ion.    mr.lKli  -  Tht  Eiua- 
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his  instniction,  he  miiat  furnUh  him,  as  &r  sa  possible,  with  an  inde- 
pendent l^oonledge  <^  the  laws  of  the  foreign  language." 

We  shall  first  coruider  the  material — the  complete  expreesions  and 
sentences  which  are  laid  before  the  beginner  in  a  foreign  language. 
The  "Uene,  Mene,  Tekel,  UpharBio,"  which  was  written  on  the  wall, 
was  a  sentence  which  Belshazzar  did  not  understand;  Daniel  was 
obliged  to  translate  the  unknown  and  enigmatic  words.  To  the  Oer- 
man  beginner,  Latin  words  are  preciselj  as  unintfiliigible  as  those 
vords ;  and  it  is  therefore  quite  indifferent  to  him  whether  the  senten- 
ces are  connected  together  or  separate. 

Herr  Director  Meiring  expresses  himself  very  forcibly  on  this  point 
agunst  the  Hamiltonians.*  "  If  words  hare  character  and  meaning 
only  in  sentences,  so  have  sentences  character  and  meaning  only  in 
parts  of  the  organization  of  a  whole  work,  chapter,  i&o. ;  and,  there- 
fore, neither  should  tbey  be  taught  separately  to  the  scholar.  But, 
besides  this,"  continuee  Meiring,  "  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  native 
language  that  instruction  can  proceed  analytically,  from  the  whole  to 
the  parta.  It  is  not  so  with  Latin.  In  the  case  of  Latin  we  have,  in- 
stead of  immedtatenesB,  continual  indirectness ;  instead  of  the  analyt- 
ical proceeding,  from  the  whole  to  the  parts,  a  syotheticsl  one,  from 
the  most  separate  paiia  to  the  whole.  The  scholar  finds  himself  in 
the  presence  of  a  language  entirely  strange  to  him.  How  is  he  to 
get  at  the  meaning  even  of  the  simplest  sentence — to  reproduce  in 
his  own  mind  the  thoughts  expressed  in  it  ?  Had  he  within  his  own 
sphere  of  thought  the  suitable  forms  for  the  foreign  sentence,  the  use 
of  them  would  be  tolerably  simple;  he  would  exchange  the  one  for 
the  other,  and  arrive  at  a  whole.  But  he  has  no  such  forms,  or  ba 
has  them  very  rarely ;  and  eren  Hamiltonism  itself  which  seeks  to 
supply  them  by  means  of  distorting  the  native  tongue,  fails  of  its  ob- 
ject. The  beginner  must  also  obtain  an  understanding  of  the  charac- 
ter'istics  of  the  sentence ;  he  must  have  the  lexicographic  meaning  of 
the  words,  and  their  grammatical  form.  Word  for  word  must  be  ex- 
plained, before  the  scholar  is  ready  to  put  the  single  words  into  a  sen- 
tence, and  then  make  them  intelligible  in  his  own  language.  What 
similarity  is  there  here,"  continues  Meiring,  "ft-ith  the  oi^nized  and 
animated  delivery  of  a  native  language!  Whatever  may  be  the 
dreams  Of  the  inventprs  of  certain  modern  methods  for  language,  im- 
mediateness  and  life  of  expression  in  Latin  can  only  be  aimed  at  in  a 
higher  grade  of  instruction." 

Thus  far  this  intelligent  educationist.     Ho  here  suggests  a  subject 

ruction  (Ubrrdar  yotdtadtttriMB  fn  LalBitiMliot 
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which  IiM  been  ably  diacusaed  by  Professor  Schwan,  of  Ulin.  The 
question  is,  can  the  foreign  teit  in  thia  manner  be  truly  rendered  into 
the  native  language?  Is  the  text  a  forralees  mass,  npoQ  which  any 
stamp  will  make  a  correct  impreeaion  ?  By  no  means.  German  has 
a  fonn  of  its  own,  as  well  as  Latin ;  and,  therefore,  the  Gertnao  inter- 
linear veruon,  instead  o{  beiog  a  true  representation  of  the  Latin  ori- 
^nal,  is  much  more  like  the  impression  of  one  seal  stamped  over  an- 
other, where  the  two  are  confounded  in  one  distorted  image.  Sehware 
sap  that  this  is  attempting  to  teach  the  scholars  a  foreign  language 
by  means  of  one  made  foreign ;  an  unknown  one  by  means  of  one 
made  unintelligible ;  Latin  by  Latinized — or  barbarized — German  ;  in 
abort,  the  unknown  by  the  naknown. 

Tafel  eiplaina  that "  one  of  the  chief  advantages  of  the  new  method 
is,  that  it  tcRchea  the  meanings  of  words,  not  isolat«dly,  but  in  con- 
nection— in  whole  sentences  and  periods.''  In  another  place  he  says, 
"  Hie  Hamiltonian  method  has  an  advantage  by  ita  use  of  the  laws  of 
the  asaodatiou  of  ideas,  so  little  regarded  in  the  usual  teaching ;  and 
produces  the  good  result  that  on  the  one  band  it  furnishes  the  scholar 
with  a  store  of  words  in  complete  sentences,  and  on  the  other  it  gives 
him  the  radical  meanings  of  words ;  that  it  presents  the  language 
taught,  not  only  as  to  its  words,  their  inflections,  relations,  and  places 
in  sentences  and  periods,  but  exhibits  them  thoroughly,  with  all  their 
idiomatic  peculiarities  in  the  mother  tongue ;  so  that  the  scholar  ob- 
tains a  complete  picture  of  the  foreign  idiom.  This  principle  of  trans- 
lating words  by  their  radical  meanings  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
the  study  of  language,  and  has  until  lately  never  been  sufficiently  re- 
garded- It  is  by  means  of  this  principle  that  the  first  real  progress 
is  to  be  made  in  the  actual  thorough  knowledge  of  foreign  tongues." 

We  have  seen  that  a  Latin  sentence  is  first  presented  to  the  begin- 
ner wholly  unintelligible;  and  that  it  becomes  gradually  underatood 
by  him,  only  by  the  lexicographic  and  grammatical  explanation  of 
single  words ;  and  also  that  the  interlinear  version  neither  does  nor 
can  give  a  true  picture — a  fee-simile — of  the  Latin  or  other  original. 

Upon  a  dose  examination  of  the  above  quotation  from  Tafel,  it  will 
be  seen  to  contain  a  flat  contradiction  in  terms.  lie  praises  the  method 
because  (with  the  help  of  the  interlinear  version)  it  gives  the  scholar, 
not  the  significations  of  isolated  words,  but  their  meaning  in  their 
connection — in  whole  sentences;  and  at  the  same  time  because  its 
translation  furnishes  only  the  radical  meanings  of  words.  It  claims 
on  the  one  hand  to  explain  to  the  pupil  the  meaning  <^  each  word  as 
to  ita  situation  and  force  within  the  period  or  sentence,  instead  of  giv- 
ing it  isolatedly ;  and  on  the  other  hand  that,  notwithstanding  this, 
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each  Latin  word,  let  it  occur  in  what  seotence  it  will,  ia  always  traos- 
lated  by  one  and  the  same  radical  meaning.  But  how  seldom  is  the 
radical  meaning  of  the  inajonty  of  words  used ;  in  how  many  is  it 
modified  or  entirely  out  of  sight ;  in  how  many  ia  there  a  long  history 
of  the  developmenta  between  ita  radical  meaning  end  that  used  in  the 
Hnlence  under  congideratJon  ]  Examine  now  the  interlinear  transla- 
tion above  given  from  Tafel.  Where  be  translates  JVe  t'at-je  pat  vet, 
by  JVbf  thee  have  /step  tren,  and  Ja  n'm  tuit  potnt,  by  /  not  of  U 
am  roiNT,  the  scholar  will  make  no  sentence  whatever  out  of  Iliat 
translation,  because  a  sentence  must  have  some  meaning,  whether  it 
has  any  thing  else  or  not.  This  not  existing  in  the  case  quoted,  the 
scholar  can  not  from  the  meaning  of  the  aentence  learn  the  meaning 
of  the  words  2>at  and  point.  It  is  only  by  means  of  really  advanced 
and  learned  slndy,  soch  as  he  is  not  at  this  point  capable  of,  that  be 
could  get  at  the  relations  of  the  particles  jmi  andpoi'nl  with  the  words 
jxiBtui  and  puitctum;  be  would  not  find  it  at  all  in  the  usual  diction- 
aries and  grammars.  The  truth  is,  that  tiio  radical  meaning  should 
only  be  given  ill  the  interlinear  venion,  when  that  meaning  belongs  to 
the  word  in  the  particular  place  where  it  stands. 

There  is  an  antique  statue  which  repreaeots  Achilles  naked,  and 
with  Lis  helmetcd  bead  thoughtfully  inclined.  What  would  be  said 
of  an  artist  who  should  set  about  covering  the  pedestal  of  the  statue 
with  baa-reliefe  which  should  represent  the  hero  in  the  most  varioDS 
situations — among  the  women,  mourning  in  hia  tent,  in  combat  vntb 
Hector — and  every  where  should  hold  fast  to  the  expression  and  cos- 
tume of  the  statue  ?  Would  this  not  be  preposterona  and- impossible  1 
Precisely  aa  preposterous  is  it,  and  as  absurd,  for  a  reasonable  man  to 
adhere  to  the  radical  meaning  of  words  throngfaout  the  rariatious  of 
different  sentences, 

A  word,  in  conclusion,  upon  tbe  manner  in  which  the  Hamiltoniam 
deduce  their  knowledge  of  forms  and  of  syntax  from  their  eleineDtary 
author.  I  exceedingly  doubt  whether,  from  the  goepel  of  John,  for 
example,  a  single  complete  paradigm  could  be  made  out,  even  of  the 
most  common  words,  and  of  those  used  themselves  in  constructing 
paradigms.  What  then  is  left  to  be  done,  except  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciencies by  the  help  of  some  grammar  t  This  is  what  happens  in  the 
Institute  at  Stetten,  even  within  tbe  first  half-year ;  the  puadigma  are 
there  very  sufficiently  practiced  by  the  scholars.  If  the  grammar  is 
to  be  deduced  erclusively  ftom  the  author,  it  will  be  impossible  to  have 
it  come  io  any  sci«ntifio  and  methodical  order.  The  most  uncommoa 
cas«B  may  appear  immediately ;  and  the  most  common  one*  may  be 
stow  in  occnrring.     Forexample:  Mux  published,  in  1833,  an  "Intro- 
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ductioD  lo  Greek,  with  the  beginning  of  tbe  CKIyste/,"  and  in  it  he 
printed  the  firat  book  of  the  Odyuey,  with  an  interlinear  trnnalatiou. 
The  third  word  of  the  book  is  Svart,  of  which  ButLmann  bhvs.  in  his 
grammar,  that  it  is  "very  anomalous,"  sad  therefore  he  refers,  for  ft 
fuller  examination  of  it,  to  his  ^  Ltxilogua."  la  that  work  the  begin- 
ner will  find  additjonal  informadon  about  the  third  Greek  word  he  set 
eyes  on,     Sapimli  tat! 

(A.    JooDiot.) 

Bom  itt  Dijon ;  educated  in  the  polylechnio  cchool  at  Paris.  Fint 
an  advocate,  he  was  successively  professor  of  humsnitiea,  captain  of 
artillery,  secretary  to  the  ministry  at  war,  substitut«-di  rector  of  the 
polytechnic  fchool,  professor  of  languages  and  mathematics  at  Paris, 
and  finally,  in  1818,  professor  of  French  language  and  literature  at 
Lonvaiu. 

Here  be  wrote  his  work  entitled  "  Uaiverml  Imtraction,^  [Sn- 
KUftument  Univerul.)*  Institutions  were  soon  established  at  Brussels, 
Antwerp,  Lonrain,  and  other  cities,  where  instruction  was  given  on 
his  plan.  Controversies  arose  about  it;f  and  EngUabmeD,  French- 
men, and  Americans  came  to  Louvain,  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
withiL 

Jacototdied  at  Paris  in  1840.  lie  established  two  fundamental 
principles,  which  have  been  much  attacked.  The  first  is,  "All  men 
have  a  like  degree  of  intelligence.  There  are  no  geniuses ! "  he  as- 
sorted; "  no  blockheads ;  no  such  things  as  loborn  knowledge  or  learn- 
ing. Men  differ  only  in  wilt.  A  reasoning  man  can  accomplish  any 
thing  for  which  he  has  sufficient  will ;  and  only  the  indolence  of  a 
man  is  to  blame  for  bis  lack  of  acquirement." 

It  is  needless  to  explain  the  falsity  of  this  proposition.  It  is  suffi- 
dently  clear  that  a  teacher,  who  believes  that  his  less  capable  scholars 
only  lack  good  will  to  make  them  equal  in  efficiency  to  his  best,  will 
manage  the  former  wrongly. 

The  second  principle  is,  "Every  thing  is  contained  in  each  thing." 
Accordingly,  the  scholars  can  and  must  learn  something  or  other,  and 
refer  every  thing  else  to  iL  Agreeably  to  this  principle,  Jacotot  re- 
quired that  in  each  department  of  study  some  baus  should  be  laid  of 
matter  fixed  in  tlie  memory,  to  which  the  scholar  could  trace  back 

■  ••  UnlTtnal  liuUnclim ;  er  Ltaningmd  Trachint  iflerllaJfatimilMtAtaof  Jtufii 
Jacolal:  Iranilaltdbf  Krirgrr."  (■•  Uninrtal  Unlrrrichr,iidlTlemennul  Lt/lrm  nacMtr 
NalunmtluidtvmJiitrphJaaltl.libaKlttvtnKrItgtr.'l  Deai-PonU.lSSK  I  us  Jblluirlnf 
principnUjF  ••J.  Jatvurt  Uni-BtriBl  bulnttim.pmaind /nm  Um  ami  Wrilingt  miii  Ex- 
paiilian,"  (J.  Jaealot't  Unietnal  Untirritht.  nack  datti  SclirfflHt  imd  nach  rifnttr  4n(. 
thayupg  dargiMlrlU.)  bj 
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every  ihing  wliich  be  should  actjuire,  &t  least  id  Uiat  especial  stndj. 
This  basis  was  U>  be  continually  gone  over,  continually  treated  anew, 
continually  discussed  over  again  nith  new  comments,  in  order  lo  its 
exhibition  in  all  its  relations  and  phaseo.  And  further,  every  thing 
newly  learned  was  to  be  compared  with  what  was  learned  before,  bo 
that  it  should  appear  how  the  old  is  comprehended  in  the  new,  and 
the  new  in  the  old. 

Jacotot  further  lays  it  down,  that  "  Every  man  is  endowed  by  God 
with  the  power  of  iastructing  hiniself,  and  has  do  need  of  a  teacher 
to  explain  things  to  him."  This  prindplei,  according  to  which  all 
teachers  are  useless,  is  even  pushed  ^Kher.  An  explaining  teacher, 
says  Jacotot,  does  harm,  because  he  hinders  the  free  developmeut,  in 
its  own  way,  of  the  mind  of  the  learner.  It  follows  of  coui&e  that  he 
is  the  best  teacher  who  does  no  explaining ;  in  fact,  who  knows  nothing 
whatever,  Jacotot  actually  says,  "  Ko  one  understands  the  '  Univtrsal 
Imtruction,^  who  does  not  consider  himself  fit  to  instruct  bis  son  in 
things  which  be  does  not  understand  himselC"  He  cites  bis  own  es- 
perienoe  in  illustration  :  he  taught  Dulch  and  Russian  before  he  un- 
derstood them ;  and  he  taught  muuc,  which  he  did  not  then  un- 
dersUnd. 

This  reminds  one  of  the  old  rbjme — 


The  inven^ve  method  is  pushed  by  Jacotot  to  the  extremeat  carica- 
ture. For  instance :  he  seta  before  the  beginner,  who  does  not  even 
know  hia  letters,  the  printed  sentence,  "In  the  beginning  God  created 
the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  the  earth  was  without  form  and  Toid." 
He  reads  these  words  to  him,  and  then  requires  him  to  consider  tbeni 
carefully,  and  reflect  upon  them ;  that  is,  to  see  what  like  or  similar 
things  be  sees  amongst  them.  The  pupil,  he  says,  "  will  soon  say  that 
he  recognizes  as  similar  the  n  in  '  In '  and  those  in  '  beginning ; '  the 
«  in  'the,'  'beginning,'  'created,'  Ac  By  suitable  questions  he  will 
be  brought  to  observe  that  these  letters  are  every  where  sounded  alike  ;• 
and  by  this  sort  of  comparison,  in  this  and  other  sentences,  he  will 
htmaelf  disoover  all  the  sounds,  and  then  their  names  may  gmdually 
be  taught  him." 

We  pass  to  Jacotot's  method  of  teaching  a  foreign  language.  In 
French,  be  adopti  Tilenischus  ts  his  elementary  author ;  and  in  Latin, 
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an  Spifome  Sialoria  Sarrta — appaT?Dt]y  the  same  wUicli  Harailton 
used — followed  by  Nepos,  and  then  bj  Ilornce.  Tbose  text- books  con- 
tain, not  no  interlinear  translation,  like  Hamilton's,  but  a  marginal 
translation  ;  bo  that  the  JacotoUan  scholar  compares  the  translation, 
not  word  for  vord,  but  penod  for  period.  According  to  Hamiltoo's 
method,  he  learned  the  signification  of  single  words,  trbicb  must  have 
appeared  to  him  marrelonaly  confused  in  arrangement,  and  often  so 
altogether  senseless  that,  even  with  the  help  of  the  teacher,  he  could 
not  put  them  together  into  good  German.  Jacotot's  scholars  were 
set  a  task  the  reverse  of  this.  Each  period  of  the  margiual  transla- 
tion is  in  good  German ;  and  the  problem  is,  to  select  the  Latin 
period  which  corresponds  to  it,  and  then  to  discover  the  Latin  word 
corresponding  to  each  German  word  within  that  period.  This  is 
called  lhe"Heuristie,"or''Inventare'' method  (hturi»liKhe  mtthode!) 
Jacotot  proceeds  to  explain  that  when  the  pnpil  can  suffidently  well 
pick  out  the  translated  periods  corresponding  to  those  in  the  foreign 
language,  then  the  teacher  is  to  set  him  at  work  on  the  words  ;  to 
select  those  that  occur  more  than  once  within  the  same  sentence,  and 
then  to  get  their  meaoiDg,  For  example :  the  teacher  asks  "  What 
words  are  alike  in  the  firat  sentence  of  Telemachus  ?  "  The  scholar 
aoswera,  powmit  and  pouvait  ;  and  in  "  mj  own  language  the  word 
eould  appears  twice  ;  so  that  pouvait  must  mean  eould."  In  a  sim- 
ilar manner  the  scholar  is  gradually  to  guees  out  his  knowledge  of  the 
fonna  of  the  language,  from  what  he  reads. 

"  Here,  for  example,  are  the  words  treavit  and  vocavit.  The  scholar 
observes  that  past  time  is  expressed  by  the  vernacular  translation  of 
each ;  upon  comparison,  be  will  perceive  that  this  is  indicated  in  each 
by  the  syllable  av  ;  and  thus  he  has  guessed  the  meaning  of  the  syl- 
lable Of." 

How  is  the  scholar,  however,  to  get  at  these  meanings,  if  no  word 
or  syllable  is  repeated  ?  Is  not  this  gnesaing  a  miserable  and  insuffi- 
cient contrivance — a  clumsy  and  childish  game  at  blind-man's  buff? 

In  French,  as  we  said,  Jacotot  usea  the  Tekmaq^e  as  an  elementary 
text-book.  **  Those  pupils  who  have  committed  to  memory  not  more 
than  the  first  three  books,  are  to  recite  all  that  they  have  learned 
every  day.  Those  who  have  finished  the  first  course,  or  who  know 
the  Giat  six  books,  are  daily  to  repeat  such  a  portion  of  thera  as  that 
those  six  books  shall  alt  be  repeated  at  least  twice  a  week."  In 
a  closely  printed  octavo  edition  of  Telemachus,  the  first  three 
books  occupy  sixty-three  pages;  the  first  six,  a  hundred  and 
nineteen. 

In  learning  Latin,  "The  memorizing  of  the  elementary  text-book 
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is  to  procee<I  parfillel  with  the  translattoR  of  it,  until  the  pupil  has 
committed  a  quantity  equal  to  the  first  Bti  books  of  Telemaclius." 

What  a  frightfully  mind -destroying  martyrdom  of  memoriEing ! 
some  reader  exclaims.  Not  at  all,  answers  Jacotot's  adherent. 
"  When  a  fen  pieces  have  been  committed  to  memory  in  a  foreign 
language,"  snys  Hoffman,  "  such  is  scarcely  the  case  with  the  words, 
and  not  nt  all  with  the  ineaoing,  if  the  proper  reSectiona  have  been 
mude  from  time  to  time."  But  such  reflections  1  Let  us  give  an 
example  (from  Hoffman.)  The  teacher  requires  from  the  scholar  the 
true  meaning  of  the  two  words  Wisdom  and  Virtue.  "Both,"  an- 
swers the  scholar,  "ugnify  the  love  of  goodness,  and  abhorrence  of 
vice."  Ttaeher. — "  Why  is  this  ?  "  Scholar. — "  It  seems  so  to  me.'' 
Ttacher. — "Bad.  Why  abhorrence  of  vice?"  Se/iolar. — "Because 
he  who  does  not  abhor  \-ice  can  not  be  virtuous."  Teacher. — "  Ton 
do  not  adhere  to  the  method.  What  I  am  asking  for  is,  what  in 
your  t«xt-book^in  the  normal  book,  tlie  Telemachus — has  occasioned 
to  you  these  observations!  Where  in  that  hook  have  you  found  the 
words  '  Wisdom  '  and  '  Virtue  '  used  with  the  meaning  you  are  ginng 
ihem  ?  You  are  finding  out  and  writing  from  memory,  from  ii»pi- 
raUon,  from  genius.  This  will  not  do  in  the  method.  Take  care; 
you  are  only  dealing  in  a  lottery,  in  that  way.  Where  now  have  you 
read  that  nature  is  '  The  victory  over  those  passions  which  agitate  the 
human  mind?'"  Scholar. — "Telemachus  underwent  the  develop- 
ment of  passion  in  the  island  of  C3rprus.''  Teacher. — "  Good.  Why  ; 
which  agitate  t  "  Scholar. — "  He  was  agitated,  because  Fenelou 
compares  him  to  a  hind  which  carries  the  arrow  every  where  about 
with  her."  Teacher. — "  Very  well.  But  why  the  human  mind  ?  " 
Scholar. — "That  is  a  common  expression,"  Teacher. — "Prove  it." 
Scholar;  ehows  him  the  words  so  used  in  some  place  in  the  book. 
TeacAer. — "  Very  well,  indeed." 

Thus  what  the  scholar  reads  is  repeated,  imitated,  vaned  ;  there  is 
a  continual  practice  of  these  reBections ;  of  the  most  superficial  and 
wearisome  so-called  drilling  of  the  understanding,  (vertlattdei'ubaitff- 
en.)  On  Jacotot's  principle  (hat  every  thing  is  contained  in  each 
thing,  every  thing  possible  could  be  found  in  the  Telemachus — or 
rather  drt^ed  into  it. 

Let  us,  however,  leave  the  subject  of  these  reflections,  and  turn  our 
attention  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  system  in  its  instruction  in  lan- 
guage. Jacotot's  schoUrs,  as  we  saw,  teamed  great  part  of  the  Epi- 
tome Hiitoriie  Sacroe  by  rote.  "  But,"  says  Jacotot,  "  he  not  only 
knows  it  by  htart,  but  also  understands  it,  by  the  help  of  the  trans- 
latiuii  which  is  put  into  his  hands.  One  who  knows  the  Epitome 
can  speak  Latin,  whether  trcll  or  ill,  and  has  studied  only  two  months. 
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He  can  not  only  epeak  it,  but  can  nDdentand  what  ia  said  to  him  in  it. 
Probably  the  Epitome  contains  the  whole  Latin  language ;  and  with 
the  words  found  in  it  every  thing  can  be  a^d  which  can  be  thought. 
If  one  has  mastered  the  Epitome,  he  knows  Latin  !  I  "  It  raay  be  so, 
on  the  principle  that  "  All  is  in  each  ! " 

We  have  seen  that  Jacotot's  echolars  were  made,  at  the  beginning, 
to  guess  the  meaningB  and  forms  of  words,  Theee  are  further  on  to 
be  required,  in  order  that  they  may,  as  Hoffmann  says,  "  vtrify  the 
grammar  ;  that  is,  investigate  and  determine  the  correctness  of  th« 
rules  given  in  the  grammar.  For  this  pnpose,"  Hoffmann  proceeds, 
"  any  grammar  may  be  taken  which  contains  the  rules  in  sufficient 
detail.  These  are  to  be  read  through.  The  scholar  already  knows 
the  actual  cases  to  which  they  refer,  and  has  now  only  to  learn  the 
grammarian's  technology,  in  order  to  be  master  of  such  a  clear  and 
vivid  view  of  the  mles  of  grammar,  as  probably  scarcely  any  good 
grammarian  even  at  present  has,  unless  his  theory  of  language  be 
under  his  special  consideration.  Still  more,  the  scholar  thus  instruct- 
ed, who  has  been  accustomed  and  trained  in  separating  tiie  words  into 
their  syllables,  and  in  comparing  these  according  to  their  composition, 
will  himself  originate  many  shrewd  remarks  on  the  subject,  and  en- 
force them  by  reference  to  facts ;  and,  what  is  most  remarkable  of  all, 
he  will  sufficiently  obey  and  follow  these  rules."  Goethe  says,  som«- 
where,  "May  our  posterity  be  enabled  to  complete  what  th^r  prede- 
cessors have  begun ;  or,  to  use  the  uncourteous  phrase  of  some,  to 
correct  it"  He  did  not  like  the  use  of  the  word  "correct,"  even  of 
posterity.  What  would  he  have  thought  of  teachers  who  undertake, 
by  their  eilly  method,  to  render  boys  capable  of  correcting  Buttmann, 
and  Lachmann,  of  "verifying"  their  grammars,  in  short  of  surpass- 
ing them  ?  Such  instruction  of  boys  in  conceit  is  worse  thnn  silly  ; 
it  is  wicked. 

Jacotot's  commendug  to  teach  Latin  with  the  Epitome  Hiatona 
Saerm,  and  following  that  with  Nepos,  and  then  with  Horace,  and 
indeed  his  whole  method  of  instruction  in  IaQguage,*show  that  he 
was  consistently  true  to  his  maxim,  that  one  must  bo  able  to  teach 
things  which  he  does  not  himself  understand. 

The  greatest  wonder  is,  that  any  man,  in  view  of  this  maxim, 
should  have  even  begun  to  study  Jacotot's  system.* 
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J.C.RuTHAKDT,aprivat6  teacher  ii)Bre»latj,fiiEt;pubIulied,iii  1839,  a 
"Proposal  oTid  plan  for  theimteraad  inner  completion  of  a  grammatitat 
method  for  teaching  the  elattieal  letngKogei"  ( Vortehlag  vnd  pkut 
titter  duttem  und  innem  vervollstdndigwtg  der  grammatikalisehen 
melAodt  die  ilattitehen  tpraehen  tu  Umen.)  In  1841,  he  published 
his  larger  work,  "  Proposal  and  plan  for  the  outer  and  inner  com- 
j>lelion  of  a  grammatical  method  of  teaching  more  partiettlarlg 
Iiotin proie"  (  Vorschlag  vnd  Flan  einer  dutsem  und  innem  ptrvoll- 
standigung  der  grammatiiatischen  Ukrmethade,  zunaehtt  fur  die 
Lttteiniiche  prosa. 

Upon  Ruthardt's  method  there  has  appeared  an  "  opinioD,"  sppar- 
eotly  by  some  Saxon  educator.  Ac«ordbg  to  this  "  Ruthardt's  method 
is  Jacotot's,  become  sober;  or  come  back  to  its  senses.''* 

P&u  aays,  "  Hon  nearly  related  Ruthardt  and  Jaeotot  are,  any  one 
will  observe  upon  reading  the  tatter's  preface  to  hia  book  on '  Univtrt- 
al  Instruction  ;  '  where  he  saya,  among  other  thinga,  '  Let  your 
pupil  leara  one  book  ;  read  it  often  yourself;  and  examine  whether 
be  understands  what  he  learns.  Make  yourself  certain  that  he  can 
not  forget  it ;  and,  lastly,  instruct  him  how  to  refer  every  thing  which 
he  leama  subsequentiy,  to  this  book.    That  is  univeisal  iostruction."* 

Ruthardt  himself  qaotea  Jacotot's  saying,  "  Teach  one  book  well, 
and  derive  every  thing  else  from  it."  "  I  depart,"  he  continues,  "frcm 
the  same  point.     But  my  road  is  very  different  &om  his." 

Let  ua  examine  more  closely  the  poiots  of  differenoe  and  agree- 
ment between  Ruthardt  and  Jncotol.  The  former  agrees  with  the 
latter  in  this,  that  he  adopts  an  elementary  text-book — tbe''ZoM 
Memoriales" — and  uses  this  in  many  respects,  but  not  in  a]l,  as  Jaeotot 
uses  hia "  TeUmachus"  and  other  elementary  books. 

Prose  matter,  for  teaching  and  learning,  becomes,  according  to 
Ruthardt,  "the  mental  property  of  the  teacher  and  scholar,  by  coa- 
Unued  attentive  repetition,  variatiou,  separation,  reconnection,  4c. ; 
and  by  'applied  use  in  connected  lessons,' (Fenooufun; fin iwruoncf fen 
Leetionen.)  It  is  to  serve  as  the  central  point,  to  which  are  to  be  re- 
ferred grammar,  comprehensive  reading,  wriUng,  and  speaking." 
The  chief  value  of  Ruthardt's  method,  he  himself  ascribes  to  hia 
"  strict  reference  of  all  the  departments  of  hia  instruction  in  language 
to  a  fixed  and  common  central  point."  This  sounds  very  miKb  like 
Jacotot's  "Learn  one  book  well,  and  refer  every  thing  to  it." 

Still,  there  is  a  fundamental  distinction  between  him  and  Ruthardt, 
in  tliat  the  former  uses  hie  normal  book  as  the  text-book,  even  for 

lil  RttiwMl  a-/  demt  sUt- 
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be^nnen,  and  Rathardt  not.  Jacotot,  like  Katicli  and  Hamilton, 
believes  that  the  flnt  instruction  in  grAmmar  should  not  be  given  to 
the  begiDDer  abstractedly  from  speech  and  writiDg ;  bnt  that  a  book 
ehould  be  put  into  bU  bonds,  and  he  should  be  taught  himself  to  ab- 
stract the  grammar  from  it. 

Not  Bo  Rutliardt  He  disposes  very  briefly  of  the  instnictions  of 
beginoers,  (the  sixth  class  in  the  gymnestumB  ;)  merely  requiring  that 
they  should  learn  by  rote  the  paradigms  of  declensions  and  conjuga- 
tions, the  rules  of  gender  and  case,  except  some  irhich  may  be  omit- 
ted, the  more  usual  irregular  verbs,  and  lastly  some  words  in  an 
etymological  order.  He  gives  no  details  as  to  the  way  in  which  this 
is  to  be  done.  But  it  is  this  very  beginning  which  makes  teachers 
the  most  trouble  ;  and  whii^  has  lately  occasioned  the  publication  of 
so  many  "  proposals  "  and  "  methods."  I  agree  with  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  the  autlior  of  the  "  Votum,^  on  this  point.  He  says, 
"  The  first  and  most  difficult  task  in  iuslmction  in  an  ancient  lan- 
guage is  to  give  the  scholar  fadlity  in  the  forms,  and  a  knowledge 
of  some  few  words ;  since  all  further  progress  depends  on  these  at- 
tainments, and  deficiency  in  the  forms  will  bringita  own  punishment — 
late,  perhaps,  but  certainly.  Fredsely  in  this  most  difficult  part  of 
instruction,  where  we  wonld  gladly  have  directions,  and  where  a 
masterpiece  of  pedagogical  art  might  well  have  been  displayed, 
Kutbardt  leaves  ua  uninformed." 

Tbe  same  author  finds  further  fault  with  Rutbardt,  for  giving  too 
little  attention  to  the  lowest  classes  ;  two  printed  pages  being  what  he 
esteems  sufficient  to  bring  out  the  most  simpIiGed  relations  of  speech. 

And  what  is  required  by  Rutbardt,  would  not,  he  says,  occupy  so 
much  lime  as  one  year,  "  The  acquirement  of  the  forms,"  conUnuee 
the  anonymous  author,  "  and  their  exemplification  in  short  sentences 
intelligible  to  children,  must  proceed  lather ;  and  that  is  a  remark- 
able school  in  which  this  could  be  sufficiently  practiced  in  two  years." 

Rutherdt's  normal  book,  tbe  "Zoct  Mtmoriakt,^  is  first  introduced 
in  the  fifth  class,  as  a  text-book  for  such  scholara  as  have  gained  some 
knowledge  of  forms,  and  some  acquaintasce  with  words.  All  the  ex- 
tracts in  the  "Loci"  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  taken  from  Cicero. 
"An  arrangement  according  to  grammatical  categories,''  says  Rutb- 
ardt, "  is  unnecessary,  as  the  principles  of  grammar  have  already 
been  taught  in  the  lowest  class."  The  "  Loci "  are  to  be  committed 
to  memory  in  the  methodical  order,  tbe  easiest  for  the  lowest  classes, 
and  gradually  increasing  in  extent  and  difficulty  ;  and  are  to  be  ex- 
plained, translated,  and  generally  made  use  of  more  thoroughly  and 
elaborately,  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  the  scholar.  The  teachers, 
especially  of  the  classes  from  the  fifth  to  the  first,  are  also  themselves 
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to  memoTiie  the  extracts,  nad  to  use  them  in  reading  as  well  aa  in  oral 
and  written  drill. 

Euthardt'a  method,  as  ia  well  known,  baa  a  great  reputation  in 
Prussia  and  Bavaria.  This  appears  to  be  tha  consequence  of  the 
beginDiDg  of  a  reaction.  Of  late  years,  grammar  hsa  frequently  heen 
taught,  even  to  beginners,  in  a  most  subtle  and  abstruse  manner ;  the 
memory,  on  the  other  hand,  being  neglected.  Bulhudt  would  oppose 
this  tendency,  and  would  reinstate  the  memory  iu  its  rights.  He 
appears  just  as  many  teachers  are  becoming  weary  of  the  old  super- 
fine and  barren  grammar,  and  many  of  the  school  authorities  of  the 
iocreasitig  complaints  about  the  small  results  of  the  study  of  language 
ia  the  schools.  He  offers  them  assistance,  and  thus  meets  with  great 
success.  His  " Loei  Jfemorialet"  are  intended  for  the  most  various 
use,  and  to  become  an  entirely  new  clement  in  teaching  language ;  a 
most  importaut  one,  since  they  are  to  constitute  a  central  pobt  for 
them  all ;  grammar,  reading,  speaking,  and  writing. 

Various  teachers  have  announced  that  passages  ftam  the  classica 
were  to  be  committed  to  memory  in  thur  schools;  but  Euthardt  re- 
jects the  matter  and  the  manner  of  these  former  memoriangs.  His 
objection  to  the  manner  is,  that  it  is  not  methodical.  The  custom  has 
been,  once  for  all  to  have  the  memorized  matter  recited,  without 
coming  hack  to  it  and  impressing  it  indelibly  on  the  memory  by 
repetition.  Still  lees  has  it  been  thought  of  to  explain  what  has  been 
so  learned  fi'om  all  possible  points  of  view,  and  to  vary  it  in  all  ways. 
The  matter  he  rejects,  because  merely  the  first  suitable  passages  have 
been  arbitrarily  taken  from  the  most  varions  classical  authors,  without 
any  definite  object  in  the  selection.  He  isespedaJly  opposed  to  com- 
mitting poetical  extracts  ;  considering  them  suitable  only  for  the  very 
lowest  elementary  instruction.  On  this  point,  he  quotes  from  Quioc- 
tilian : — "  If  I  am  asked  what  is  the  greatest  art  of  memory,  I 
answer,  it  is  exercise,  and  labor.  To  memoriEO  much,  and  think  it 
over,  if  possible,  daily,  is  a  most  efficient  practice.  (For  this  reason, 
as  I  have  directed,  boys  ought  to  commit  to  memo^  as  much  as 
possible ;  and  whatever  be  the  assistance  which  their  age  affords  ia 
the  undertaking,  the  first  effort  should  be  to  get  over  the  wearisome- 
oess  which  attends  the  first  practice  of  repeating  matters  so  often,  and 
and  as  it  were  chewing  over  again  the  same  food.  This  will  be  most 
eauly  accomplished  by  beginning  to  commit  short  portions,  and  such 
as  are  not  of  an  irksome  kind)  .  .  .  and  poetical  matter  in  the 
first  place,  and  next  historical  extracts,  such  as  are  freest  from  any 
rhythmical  cbaract^r,  and  also  most  different  from  ordinary  speech  ; 
such  as  the  productions  of  the  lawyers." 

Upon  this  extract  Rutbardl  remarks  : — "The  word /oftor- can  be 
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appropriate  to  the  learoiDg  of  poetical  matter,  only  ia  case  It  U  of  so 
solid  a  character  as  to  demaod  nn  UDsnitable  amount  of  iutellectaal 
labor  for  expiaiaing  it ;  and  aa  little  as  the  word  coffitart  be  used  of 
the  learning  aud  reciting  it,  since  the  rhythm  belpe  the  mind  forward, 
and  withdraws  the  attention  &om  the  words  and  the  thoughts.  But 
if  by  learning  and  reciting  poetry  the  composition  of  it  n  meant,  a 
much  higher  degree  of  abstraction  is  requisite  for  this  than  for  proae ; 
and  the  attwnment  of  this  sort  of  abstraction  can  not  be  acoompli^ed, 
except  by  meiuu  of  proae." 

A  careful  examination  of  Quinctilian'a  words  will  show  that  he 
laeans  predsely  the  opposite  to  Butbardt's  interpretation  of  him. 
The  scholar  must  begin  with  learning  poetry,  says  Quinctilian,  and 
then  proceed  to  orations,  such  as  are  least  rhythmic  in  character ;  like 
those  of  the  lawyers.  That  intelligent  author  taw  that  poetry,  by 
reason  of  its  beautiful  form,  and  next  to  it  the  euphonious  periods  of 
the  oratorp,  would  most  easily  impress  themselves  upon  the  memory  of 
youth ;  for  youth  delights  in  poetiy  above  all  things.  Among  the 
most  difficult  styles  to  commit,  howerer,  according  to  him,  is  a 
prose  with  the  least  approach  to  rhythm ;  a  prose  in  which  not  beauty 
and  euphony  of  periods  is  sought,  hut  only  a  sufficient  preoisiou  of 
expression  ;  like  the  prose  of  the  jurists.  Quinctilian  benevolently 
proposed  to  lighten  the  labor  of  memorizing,  by  directing  short  les- 
sons to  be  taken  first,  and  such  moreover  as  should  not  be  uncon- 
genial to  the  learner ;  poetry,  therefore,  first  of  all.  This  Ruthardt 
oveHooks,  and  lays  all  the  stress  upon  the  two  words  lahor  and  eog- 
Hart ;  in  the  use  of  which  Quinctilian  had  reference  not  to  the  fifth 
classes  of  schools,  but  to  students  of  rhetoric*  who  were  soon  to 
enter  into  active  life  as  orators.  When,  therefore,  Rnthardt  opposes 
the  memorizing  and  repeating  of  poetry,  becaoae  there  goes  to  it  no 
liibor  and  no  eogitart — "since  the  rhythm  helps  forward  the  learner, 
and  draws  his  attention  off  ftom  the  words  and  the  thoughts" — it 
might  very  naturally  be  supposed  that  he  recommended  the  selection 
of  matter  the  least  rhythmic  for  memoriiing,  from  the  apprehension 
that  the  beautiful  and  euphonious  periods  of  the  orator,  with  their 
"  Freer  music  of  prosaic  numbers,"!  just  lite  the  rhythm  of  the  poet, 
would  act  unfavorably  upon  the  thiuking  faculty,  and  by  their  beauty 
of  form  abstract  the  attention  from  thorough  thinking. 

Gut  that  this  is  not  Ruthardt's  meaning  is  evident,  or  why  has  he 
actually  set  forth  a  selection  of  beautiful  proae  extracts  as  material  for 
leaming  f  What  he  me^nt  was  only  tbis  ;  that  poetical  matter  was 
not  so  well  calculated  as  prosaic  for  judicious  memorizing,  for  the 

-  Th(H  MDdimi  nf  rhHorle,  for  whom  ap«lall]r  Qulntiiliu  wi*  wcitlnf ,  Ind  lirttOj 
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combioaUon  with  it  of  mental  drilling,  and  for  developiog  grammiit- 
ic&t  principles  cat  of  it,  ttc 

lie  had,  however,  a  much  deeper  reason  besides  for  admitting  no 
poetry  into  bis  "  Loci ;  "  for  not  only  has  he  excluded  the  poets,  but, 
for  the  higher  classes,  almost  every  prose  writer  except  Cicero.  Eren 
Livj  is  prohibited.  As  earlj  as  the  fifth  a&d  fourth  clashes,  Cicero  is 
the  central  point  of  the  exercises  in  memoriang,  a  few  other  authors 
being  resorted  to  in  these  classes  from  mere  necessity,  to  illustrate 
poiula  which  Cicero  does  not  reach. 

But  why  Cicero,  and  nothing  but  Cicero?  Ruthardt  replies,  that 
"  Cicero  alone  is  accounted  the  model  o{  Latin  style  ; "  and  he  zeal- 
ously opposes  Mager,  who  would  select  from  a  variety  of  prose  and 
poetic  writers  for  bis  "  Zoct  Memorialei."  If  this  is  permitted,  ha 
says,  the  great  object  of  having  a  fixed  standard  and  central  point 
for  the  study  of  language  is  given  up ;  and  the  most  important 
requisite  for  writing  Latin  ts  quite  passed  by. 

The  writing  of  Latin  b  the  object,  then,  that  is  here  steadily  turned 
at  again,  whether  good  or  evil  come  of  it  If  Ruthardt's  viewa 
prov^l,  we  shall,  without  knowing  'it,  be  carried  back  again  to  iha 
ideals,  tendencies,  and  methods  of  the  earlier  Ciceronians  and  to 
Pogianus,  whom  we  have  quoted.  They  confiued  themselves  wholly  to 
the  study  of  Cicero.  "Since  Cicero  is  evidently  the  greatest  master 
of  Latin  eloquence  and  style,"  Bays  Foginnus,  "I  have  rejected  all 
the  other  Latinists."  Precisely  like  Ruthardt,  he  advises  that  you 
"  commit  to  memory  much  out  of  Cicero  ;  preparing,  as  it  were,  aa 
extensive  wardrobe,  out  of  which  you  may  select  many  splendid 
garments  for  varying  and  changing  the  clothing  of  your  speeches." 

Is  it  an  entirely  vain  fear,  that  the  time  of  that  unhappy  old  car- 
icaturing, which  called  itself  Ciceronian,  will  be  coming  hack  upon  us  ? 
Indeed,  we  may  more  reasonably  ask,  Hnve  the  old  ghosts  yet  ever 
entirely  left  us  1  The  following  extract  from  a  German  gymnasium 
programme  for  1S41  may  serve  for  a  reply.  Its  author  admits — 
for  he  can  not  help  it — that  the  idea  of  a  learned  language  is  obso- 
lete, and  can  not  be  revived.  But  yet  he  advocates,  in  the  spirit  of 
that  idea,  the  drilling  of  all  gymnnsium  pupils  in  a  Ciceronian  Latin 
style;  maintaining  that,  "  In  general,  only  a  standard  author  should 
he  read  in  the  schools  whose  style  is  suitable  to  be  imitated ;  and 
any  other  author,  Tacitus  for  example,  should  only  he  read  for  tha 
purpose  of  comparison  with  the  standard  author,  and  for  a  short  time ; 
and  with  the  definite  purpose  of  giving  lessons  inchanging  his  style  into 
that  of  the  writer  of  t)ie  golden  age,  who  is  used  as  the  standard." 

So  far  can  the  jack-o'-lantem  of  a  false  idea>  lead  a  teacher  astray, 
as  to  make  him  believe  that  a  denaturalized.  Latinized  schoolboy  can 
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be  made  capable  of  transmuting  the  masaive,  condensed,  and  tiought- 
ful  Btyie  of  Tiicitus  into  flowing  Ciceronian  Latin  !  That  is,  that  ha 
is  able  to  do  no  less  than  to  correct,  like  so  many  school  exercises,  the 
works  of  tbe  greatest  Roman  historian  1  But  the  Bcholara  must 
meddle  with  Tacitus  only  for  a  little  nhile,  lest  a  longer  intercouree 
should  injure  their  Oiceroniaa  style  1* 

Does  not  Rutbardt's  ideal  coincide  with  that  bove  qtioted,  and  that 
of  so  many  otlier  teachers  ?  Cicero  is  the  atandard  classic,  hb  style 
the  standard  style,  the  measure  for  all  others.  Other  classic  autbon 
wrote  well  only  in  proportion  as  their  style  approached  his. 

The  highest  aim  of  the  Bcholar  is  to  be,  to  write  Ciceronian  Latin. 
Let  Cicero,  therefore,  be  his  daily  guide  and  companion ;  let  him 
learn  bim  by  heart :  and  let  him  always  beware  of  all  abnormal  Latin ; 
of  the  abnormal  classics  ;  of  Tacitus. 

If  that  is  classical  education,  God  keep  us  from  it ! 

An  able  philologistf  has  forcibly  opposed  'Ruthardt'a  exerdses  for 
memorizing,  so  far  as  they  are  meant  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  a 
Latin  style.  Matter  thus  committed,  he  says,  be  it  ever  eo  well  ex- 
plained and  understood,  "  will  never  carry  the  scholar  to  any  thing 
except  a  clumsy  imitation."  The  scholar  who  "  desires  to  express  his 
own  thoughts,  will  at  once  find  himself  left  in  the  lurch;  he  will  see 
that  none  of  his  thoughts  correspond  exactly  with  those  of  what  he 
has  learned.  No  sentence,  which  really  has  life  and  force  in  it,  will 
reappear  in  his  mind,  entirely  in  the  form  ia  which  he  learned  it 

Real  facility  in  writing  Latin,  such  as  F.  A.  Wolf  demands,  is  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  this  clumsy  imitation — to  this  false  fiidlity  in 
mimicking  Cicero.  What  is  to  be  underetood  by  this  clumsy  imita- 
tion, and  what  by  real  facility,  has  been  shown  in  the  most  witty 
manner,  in  his  "  Cictronianiu^  by  Erasmus,  n  master  in  writing  good 
Latin.  "TtiereisB  silly  endeavor,"  he  says,  "  to  write  in  a  foreign 
spirit ;  to  make  Cicero's  spirit  appear  to  the  reader  in  our  works. 
What  is  really  needed  ia,  that  you  tlink  over  in  various  lights  what 
you  have  read,  and  by  meditation  upon  it  introduce  it  rather  into  the 
vtry  veins  of  your  mind  than  into  the  memory,  or  an  index ;  so  that 
your  mind,  nourished  with  all  manner  of  intellectual  food,  will  itself 
furnish  a  style  which  shall  not  smack  of  this  and  the  other  blossom, 
or  twig,  or  gras^-lcaf,  but  of  the  very  essence  and  character  of  your 
own  soul ;  so  that  the  reader  may  see  in  your  wnting,  not  a  patch- 
work of  fragraenla  of  Cicero,  but  the  impress  of  a  mind  full  of  knowl- 
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edga  of  »I1  kinds.  Bees  gather  the  materials  (or  their  honey,  not 
from  one  bosh ;  but,  with  wonderful  indusCiy,  thej'  fly  about  amongst 
flowera  and  plants  of  all  Icinds.  They  gather  in,  moreover,  not 
ready-made  honey ;  but  they  prepare  it  themselves  in  their  months, 
and  bowels ;  produce  it  themselves  ;  and  men  taste  in  it  noUiiog  of 
the  taste  and  smell  of  the  single  blossom  which  supplied  iL" 

Is  the  chief  object  of  Rnthardt,  and  of  bis  followers,  in  being  so 
strenuous  aboat  memoniing,  and  about  extracts  exclusively  from 
Cicero,  entirely  distinct  from  the  false  ideal  of  those  Cicerooians 
whom  Erasmus  attacks  so  keenly  in  his  "  Ciixronianut,"  ginng  at 
the  same  time  ao  correct  an  ideal  of  training  in  style?  It  is  not 
Cicero  alone  that  yon  mnst  read,  he  says  ;  the  bees  fiy  about  to  blos- 
soms and  shrubs  of  all  kinds.  And  you  must  not  lodge  classical 
quotations  in  your  memory,  like  undigested  food ;  but  must  infbse 
them  into  the  mental  circulation.  Tou  must  not  present  to  the 
reader  a  patchwork  of  memorized  Cieeronianisms,  of  phrases  varied 
here  and  there ;  but  your  mind,  nourished  and  strengthened  by  the 
healthy  assimilation  of  classical  works,  should  appear  in  its  own 
original  character  in  your  writings,  witliout  reminding  us,  directly, 
of  any  books  whatever.     So  says  Erasmus. 

Folilian  agrees  with  hira  entirely.  He  compares,  as  we  bate  seen, 
the  imitators  to  parrota  and  magpies,  who  speak  words  they  do  not 
understand.  What  they  write,  he  says,  b  untrue  ;  without  substance 
or  efficacy  ;  having  no  power  or  vitality.  He  advises  to  study  much 
and  long  in  Cicero,  and  in  many  other  good  authors.  "Whcntlie 
student  has  mastered  these,  and  gathered  together  a  treasure  of 
knowledge  within  himself,  he  will  produce  independently,  without  any 
strict  reference  to  Cicero,  One  who  runs,  and  insists  on  treading  pre- 
dsely  in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor,  can  not  run  well ;  and  he  can 
not  write  well,  who  docs  not  dare  to  vary  from  a  copy.  In  short,  it 
'  shows  a  barren  brnin,  to  produce  nothing,  but  only  imitate." 

Erasmus  would  side  with  Director  Peter  against  Ruthardt's  method, 
as  calculated  to  produce  nothing  but  clumsy  imitation  ;  not  so  much 
to  educate,  as  merely  to  drill.  He  wouldshake  his  head  at  Ruthardt's 
ctum,  that  by  his  method  the  scholar  would  learn  to  think  in  Latin. 
"  My  great  teacher,  Rudolph  Agricola,"  he  would  say,  "  who  surpassed 
all  others  this  side  the  Alps  in  learning,  who  was  the  first  of  Latin- 
ists,  s^d  that  the  way  to  write  Latin  was,  to  think  and  wiite  carefully 
in  the  native  language,  and  then  only  to  translate  into  Latin."  Has 
classical  education  in  the  nineteenth  century  progressed  so  far  that  its 
pupils  can  surpass  Agricola,  and  without  more  ado  tliiuk  in  Latin  ! 

Who  will  venture  to  answer,  "Yes;  our  scholare  have  arrived  at 
the  point  where  their  thoughts  arise  in  their  minds,  originally  embod- 
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led,  bom,  in  Latin  words?"  Let  none  deceive  tliemselves  on  this 
point.  Their  furthest  attsinmenl  ia  only  this  :  to  have  stored  awaj 
in  their  memory  a  msss  of  LhUd  phraies,  ready  at  their  commaad, 
without  it<  being  tieceesaiy  for  tbam  first  to  translate  them  from  Q«r> 
man  into  Latin.  But  is  this  thinking  in  Latin  1  If  a  beginner  in 
French  has  learned  the  phrase  Ctmantttt  vout  porlee-wmi  f  and  takes 
the  first  opportunitj  to  ose  it  without  first  translating  it  Irom  How  do 
yov  do?  is  he  to  have  the  credit  of  thinking  in  French  ? 

There  is  an  unfortunate  reaction  to  be  apprehended  from  drilling 
youth  to  write  and  to  speak  phrase-Latin ;  a  reacUon  upon  their 
German  style.  On  the  other  hand,  the  classical  stndy  recommended 
by  Enumus,  in  the  above  qnotation  irom  him,  for  acquiring  a  pnre 
Latin  style,  will  have  an  Inflnence  even  more  strongly  &vorable  upon 
the  Tentacular  style ;  and  in  it  the  searcli  after  Latin  words  and 
phrases,  to  be  collected  together  into  a  lifeless  and  mannered  Latin 
composition,  is  omitted.  The  right  study  of  the  classics  improves 
the  man ;  and  therefore  it  improves  his  German  style. 

That  Ruthardt's  method  of  studying  Latin  does  not  favorably  influ 
ence  the  German  style,  might  very  well  be  gathered  from  the  German 
which  he  writes  himself^  Even  for  an  approving  reader  it  is  no  light 
task  to  read  through  Ruthardt's  larger  work. 

Voices  have  already  been  raised  in  &vor  of  treating  the  Oerman 
clashes  on  Rnthardt's  plan  ;  to  select  out  some  materials  for  instruc- 
tion in  German,  to  be  used  like  the  "Loei  Memorialet."  Professor 
Beuter,  for  iiulance,  says,  "  Is  it  not  true  that  Schiller's  "  3ong  of  the 
Bell"  alone,  explained  in  its  material  and  formal  characters,  put  in 
connection  with  other  extracts,  and  indelibly  impressed  upon  the 
memory,  would  be  a  more  valuable  acquisition  than  if  ho  bad  read 
the  half  of  Sohiller,  without  working  it  out  thoroughly,  comparing  it, 
and  committing  it  permanently  to  memory  ?  " 

I  was  terrified  at  reading  this,  and  remembered  my  youth  and 
youthful  companions ;  bow  with  passionate  love  wo  read  Schiller's 
poetical  works  over  and  over  again,  and  so  far  from  hai-ing  to  be 
kept  at  it  by  our  teachers,  they  had  to  restrun  us  from  it.  This  love 
made  what  we  read  impress  itself  upon  our  minds  "  permanently  " 
and  "  indelibly,"  without  any  man's  taking  pains  to  impress  it  upon  us. 
With  Cicero  and  with  Horace,  we  had  already  gone  through  the 
"explanation  of  material  and  formal  relations;"  but  an  explanation 
of  our  German  Schiller  was  thoronghly  repugnant  to  us ;  it  would 
have  been  like  poison  to  our  love.  In  like  manner,  thousands  of 
the  volunteers  of  1S13  "memorized"  Schiller's  "Kniglils'  Song;"  it 
was  sang  very  enthuriasttcnily  in  all  the  encampments  during  the 
war  of  freedom.     Does  Profi^sorHeuter  believe  that,  if  the  "Knights' 
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Song  "  had  been  at  school  "  explained  in  ila  material  and  fonnal  rela- 
tioDs,  put  into  cona«ction  with  other  extracts,  and  iodelibly  impressed 
apoQ  the  memory,"  the  rolunteera  would  have  understood  it  better, 
or  that,  St  that  great  period,  it  would  have  been  sung  with  more  en- 
thusiasm ? 

The  only  thing  that  remains  to  be  done,  is  to  select  some  German 
author — Gaire  for  instance — to  constitute  him  a  normal  author,  and 
to  show  that  his  works  are  a  canon  for  German  style.  From  these 
works  t^ere  should  be  selected  a  hundred  or  two  pages  of  material 
to  be  learned  ;  this  should  be  "judiciously"  m^norised  by  thescholan, 
so  that  they  shall  have  a  store  of  German  phrases  in  their  minds  for 
all  occasions.  Let  tiie  idesl  object  of  this  course  be,  to  bring  the 
pupils  to  speak  and  write  German  as  they  do  Latin ;  to  make  orations 
that  shall  fit  their  mouths  as  well  as  those  of  puppets  do  theirs,  and 
to  have  puppet-director  Qarve  speak  for  them  all  with  one  and  the 
same  voice — like  the  performance  at  a  theater  of  marionnettes. 

This  is  not  merely  a  joke.  Many  things  have  happened  in  our 
times  which  intelligent  men  would  formerly  have  thought  impossible. 

To  return  to  our  Latin.  Buthardt  directs  that  the  scholar  should 
take  up  the  same  sentence  a  hundred  or  even  four  hundred  times, 
that  he  may  thoroughly  understand  it,  and  learn  to  love  it !  Reutur 
agrees  with  him,  on  the  classical  principle  dtciet  repetita  plaecbit.* 
Peter  opposes  this  view,  saying  very  correctly  that  the  time  for  the 
scholar  to  recur  to  tiie  sentence  is  when  he  has  attained  to  a  higher 
standard  of  attainment.  The  sentence  remains  the  same,  but  the 
scholar  has  meanwhile  changed.  He  sees  the  sentence  with  new 
eyes ;  his  power  of  seeing  has  increased ;  and  be  tJierefore  reads  it 
with  new  interest,  as  something  new.f 

Uaterial  to  which  the  scholar  is  again  and  agun  to  return  can 
not  be  too  carefully  chosen  and  arranged,  and  its  extent  should  not 
be  loo  great  How  much  in  the  dark  Ruthardt  and  his  adherents  are 
on  these  three,  points,  appears  in  the  very  various  material  of  their 
"Loci  Memorialet."  As  to  selection,  there  is,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  no  principle  of  arrangement,  except  that  short  sentences 
come  first  and  longer  ones  afterward  ;  and  the  amount  of  matter  is 
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much  too  great.  If,  however,  Rathardt's  direction  is  to  be  lit- 
erally complied  with,  that  the  teacbera  also  are  to  commit  the 
"  Loei "  to  memory,  this  would  do  much  to  preaerrs  a  right 
proportion ! 

Ruthardt'a  method  was  received  at  its  appearance  with  great  ap- 
plause, especially  bj  men  of  infiaeuce,  and  there  seemed  a  ^r  prospect 
of  its  iotroduction  into  the  educational  world.  On  the  other  band, 
many  experienced  teachers  toolc  decided  ground  against  it,  especially 
against  its  bang  brought  into  practice  in  the  way  its  originator 
recommended.  It  has  been  the  case  with  many  earlier  pedagogical 
novelties,  that  they  hnve  been  pushed  even  to  the  point  of  caricature 
by  their  originators ;  and  have  only  by  a  later  hand  been  reduced 
within  the  limits  of  moderation,  relieved  of  their  absurd  features, 
and  put  into  a  practical  form.  Such  was  the  case  with  Basedow, 
Batich,  and  others.  We  may  hope  that,  after  Buthardt's  method 
shall  have  p&ssed  through  a  severe  fire  of  purification,  it  may  exer- 
cise a  healthliil  infiuence  upon  our  schools.  It  is  already  doing  it 
negatively,  by  opposiog  the  overstraining  of  the  scholars'  intellects, 
in  abetract  and  abstruse  grammatical  studies ;  and  indeed  positively, 
inasmuch  as  Ruthardt  puts  the  memory  in  its  proper  place,  by  means 
of  exerciaea  for  it,  arranged  in  a  definite  order  ;  although  this  is  not 
true  to  an  equal  degree.  Tliere  seems  also  reason  to  believe  that 
some  "  material  for  teaching  language,''  {tpraeAlieher  Lemstoff^  as 
Ruthardt  calls  it,  either  a  short  chreatomathy  or  some  small  classical 
work,  might  be  very  usefully  introduced,  and  the  scholar  required 
from  time  to  time  to  come  back  to  it.  If,  at  the  first  reading,  this 
material  should  be  too  hard  to  be  understood,  or  should  be  only  su- 
perScialiy  understood,  it  would  be  very  pleasant  for  the  pupils,  after 
some  years  perhaps,  to  return  to  it  and  find  themselves  able  to  un- 
deistanditmore  thoroughly.  At  every  sncceesive  recurrence,  in  like 
manner,  they  would  find  themselves  able  to  nnderstaud  it  more  &eely 
and  adequately,  and  that  too  with  leas  and  less  effort.^ 
(t.    M«IeR>Uo.} 

We  shall,  by  way  of  supplement,  here  characterize  k  method  which 
has  been  brought  forward  by  Johann  Heinrich  Meierottu,  rector  of 
the  Joachimsthal  Qymnaaium  at  Berlin  ;  a  teacher  of  such  reputation 
in  Nortbern  Germany,  that  it  has  been  said  of  him,  that  what  Fred- 
eric the  Great  was  among  Icings,  such  ia  he  amoogthe  rectors. 

In  1785  he  published  his  works  already  referred  to,  *  Latin  <}ram- 

Uban,  bMDUH  Uwj  >wn  b«a  perAmanl  wllb  T*mrnt  boniMj'  ud  cue,  udbsr  no- 
i^tn  tb*  Durki  of  nnitjr  or  ehuhtuwr— *  A"'' *l>'^  bdsnci  loDioai  loTmUnor  uw 

Ho.  17.— [VoJ-  VI.,  No.  2.>-3». 
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mar,  in  taampki  from  tht  elatticnl  wrilerM,"  (Laleinaehe  &mmmatii 
in  BeiipUlm  <rM  dm  XloMueien  SekrifUiiknt.)  It  is  in  two  pwtt. 
The  fint  contutu  the  examples  in  the  osiut  g^nunmatical  order; 
its  fint  half,  including  twenty-Mvea  pages,  being  entitled  **  ParU  of 
Speech,"  and  the  eecond,  inclnding  a  fanndred  and  fortj-uz  p*gWi 
under  the  title  of  "Syntax."  The  ezamplea  for  the  forma  oecnpj 
moet  space ;  each  case,  mood,  tense,  person,  Ac,  being  represented 
hj  one  or  more  examples.    The  puadigm  for  the  firat  dedenaion  is, 

Jfom.     datura  dux  optima. 

Qm.     Vita  breris  est  caniu,  glorvB  semiHtemas. 

Dnt,    Non  lekoia  sed  vita  diacendnm. 

Aec.     Famam  curant  multi,  paud  etMteietitiam. 

Voe.     O  fortuna,  ut  nnnqaam  perpetoo  es  bona. 

Ahl,     TacAre  eulpA  magnum  est  solatium. 

The  paradigm  for  the  Grst  conjogaticKi  b^ns :  AotiTo  toim,  indie- 
•tire  mood,  present  tense,  singular : — 

Omnia  mea  mecnm  porta. 

Sots  tna  mortalis,  non  est  mortals  quod  opiat. 

Optat  ephippia  bos  piger ;  oplat  arare  caballus. 

The  word  to  be  attended  to  is  ^tinguished  bj  different  print 
He  sentences  are  Qombered  in  a  regnkr  order,  and  tiioy  etnne  into 
nae  more  than  once,  as  illustrating  different  cases  ;*  so  that  they 
become  more  strongly  impressed  upon  the  memory. 

The  second  part  of  Hderotto's  grammar  contsJna  the  "  InlrodactMn 
to  the  practice  of  grammar."  The  introductory  ch^ter  oontains 
mach  valaable  matter,  founded  npon  experience  in  teaching,  from 
which  I  shall  gire  some  extracla. 

Meiarotto  distinctly  opposes  tbe  idea  that  lA^n,  like  Uie  mother 
tongue,  is  to  be  taught  by  mere  practice. 

"Latin  ought  not  to  displace  the  native  language ;  a  boy  ought  not 
too  early  to  be  removed  from  relations  in  which  he  can  acquire  fadU 
ity  in  his  nfltive  tongue  and  in  expressing  his  ideas  in  it."  Hie 
teacher  must  beware  that  while  his  pupil  acquires  facility  in  the  dead 
language,  his  command  of  his  own  shall  not  be  lost  or  even  dimin- 
ished. "The  boy  knows  already  that  he  must  learn  the  claseie  lan- 
gua^,  while  on  the  contrary  he  found  the  living  langnage,  like  his 
first  ideas  which  he  expressed  in  it,  already  in  bis  mind,  without 
having  to  make  any  espeda!  effort  for  iff 

"I  give,"  says  Meierotto,  "a  grammar  wilhont  definitions,  axioms, 
postulates;    in   short,  without  any  rules;  a  grammar  of  examples; 

*Tbii(,  br  suiapla,  •■  fkniiBii  curanf  mlTf "  (l*e>  u  tmliiKi  of  I.  lMdKL,aee  j  a  tul 

iteol,  DOBLplu.;  S.  lMcsq),,>diMn.plii.  bidlCKt;  1.  TiM  Twrb  t»TgBla|  M  >c«uwIIt>. 

I  Hilt  proftHmd  Uu)a|tai  rtmlDdi  oDe  of  riullu  olaerTiUoiu  br  W.  Ton  Hiunboldi  ud  E. 
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from  which  the  boy  himself  can  deduce  the  ruteft."  Rules  so  ob- 
tained will  remain  the  longer  in  the  memory- 
All  the  qnotationB  ve  from  clasuc  writers.  "  The  strictly  andent 
and  strictly  Latin  Kuthon,  who  are  wholly  diaUnct  from  the  oom- 
mooer  authora,  who  merely  adhere  to  the  forms,  make  a  much 
deeper  impression  npon  the  memory."  "  Each  extract  QxempIiGes  one 
inatanee  of  IaUd  usage,  neceesary  for  the  scholar ;  and*  to  be  learned 
in  its  proper  order."  This  order  corresponds  witii  that  which  has 
prevailed  from  antiqui^  in  the  Latin  grammar ;  and  in  this  order  the 
niles  are  to  be  developed  by  induction,  by  the  scbolars  thenwelves. 
This  they  will  easily  do,  if  the  requisite  material  U  every  day  laid  be- 
fore tbem  in  the  right  order  and  manner.  Only,  the  beginner  "  must 
not  be  plagued  with  the  terrible  eiceptions  to  exceptions.^  "Why 
should  they,  like  our  forefiohera  in  their  grammatical  studies,  instead  of 
confining  themselves  to  what  is  beautiful,  seek,  like  new  Herculesee, 
tbejawa  of  monsters,  and  other  adventures?  and  pnnue  an  anomaly- 
hunt  through  all  tlie  authors,  and  fragments  of  authors,  that  exist? 

The  more  important  of  these  examples  are  to  be  committed  to 
memory ;  a  task  not  reiy  difficult,  the  scholar  having  them  already 
half-roemorized,  by  translation,  explanation,  Ac  "These  extracts 
remain  aa  anthorilies  io  the  boy's  mind ;  and  by  them  he  examines 
and  corrects  his  Latin." 

After  this  introduction,  comes  a  direction  to  the  teacher  how  to  use 
the  collection  of  examples.  The  scholar  recdves  first  an  interlinear 
version  of  each  extract,  in  bad  German,  and  unintelligible ;  which  is 
to  be  put  into  good  German.  The  word  in  each  sentence,  printed  in 
large  characters,  is  to  be  espedally  attended  to,  and  written  down  by 
the  scholar.  The  first  sentence  was  Nalura  dux  optima.  "  Natnra, 
nature;  dux,  guide;  optima,  the  best  Nature  guide  the  best.  That 
does  not  sound  well ;  can  it  be  improved  by  varying  the  arrangement, 
or  otherwise  ?  Nature  the  beat  guide.  There  is  still  something 
wanting.     Bay,  nature  it  the  best  guide ;  adding  only  «i(,  is,"  Ac. 

Meierotto's  method  is  similar  to  thoee  of  Raticb,  Locke,  and  Ham- 
ilton, in  commencing,  not  with  abstract  grammar,  but  with  extracts 
from  Latin  classics.  It  differs  from  them,  however,  in  that  they  make 
a  basis  of  some  one  author,  Terence,  .i£sop,  the  gospel  of  John,  &c., 
and  depend  upon  whatever  opportunity  such  author  may  offer  for 
abstracting  the  grammatical  rules  from  it.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
in  such  a  way  not  even  a  moderately  complete  grammar  can  be 
formed ;  iicarcely  the  complete  paradigm  of  one  conjugation  or  de- 
clension. Meierotto,  on  the  contrary,  has,  with  unheard  of  industry, 
gathered  illustrative  extracts  from  all  the  classics,  arranged  them  in  the 
order  of  the  grammar,  and  caused  his  scholars  to  deduce  the  gram- 
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mar  from  tliem.  He  himaelf  taught  the  beginoera  on  his  STstcm  a. 
whole  half-year,  and  only  then  published  bis  method.  There  «u 
probably  raore  than  one  reason  for  tins.  The  system  needed  skillful 
teachers;  and  even  then  most  of  the  extracts,  especially  the  laconic- 
ally  short  ones,  were  probably  too  hard  for  the  pupils,  perhaps,  Al- 
though the  teacher  should  adapt  his  interpretation  as  much  as  possi- 
ble to  the  povrere  of  the  scholar.  The  method  also  requires  t«o 
much  from  the  scholar's  reasoning  facultiea.  "The  understanding," 
says  F.  A,  Wolf,  "  must  not  at  first  be  drawn  upoo," 

But  would  not  Meierotto'a  book  be  useful,  in  the  third  class  per- 
haps, as  the  tcxlrbook  for  a  thorough  renew  of  the  whole  grainmar ! 
Every  one  will  retiogniie  the  value  of  such  a  refreahing  of  what  is 
earlier  learned ;  and  could  it  be  had  in  a  better  and  less  repulsive 
way,  than  by  the  reading  of  extracts  in  a  grammatical  aucoession  ?* 

(g.      JsCotM.) 

Jacobs'  Latin  elementary  books,  and  still  more  his  Greek  onea, 
agree  in  one  respect  with  Meierotto'a  grammar ;  that  la,  they  begin 
with  extracts,  which  proceed  in  the  order  of  the  grammar,  and  exem- 
plify it  These  exemplifications,  however,  do  not  touch  upon  the 
smallest  single  points,  one  at  a  time,  like  Meierotto'a ;  but  for  this  a 
reason  is  given.  Jacobs  remarks,  in  the  valuable  preface  to  the  firat 
edition  of  his  Greek  elementary  book,  that 

It  i>  pranlloable,  by  a  suilnble  method,  witkoDt  ftilmg  in  Ihoron^hiien,  lo  mts 
am  bcgiouer  much  liibar.  On  thia  principle,  the  proceeding  oT  those  ii  to  be  dis- 
■pproTt^,  who  put  him  at  odcc  W  reading,  with  the  ialentioii  thil  he  ihall  pick 
up  hi*  eleinenlary  knowWdge,  from  time  to  time,  ai  he  giKt  on  ;  M  well  ■■  that 
of  Ihnie  who  would  csiue  bim  bimwir  to  deduce  the  elements  of  speech  rroni 
fismplee  set  bi-^jra  him,  siid  thiH  b>  oonstnict  bla  owd  grsnunar.  The  formiT 
tends  to  Kupcrliuiatit}',  sad  (he  lojt  is  indeecribably  wearisome.  .  .  .  The 
training  of  Ihe  mental  powen  niuit  nlwnya  be  the  ^rut  object  of  tnstmot'njr  the 
young;  bnt  not  the  only  object.  Wbeneier  praoticiibii',  thp  pupil  should  do 
nothing  wllhoot  thinkini^.  Uut  to  foroc  him  to  do  every  thing  by  tluuking  it  out, 
would  mnko  hii  itudtea  niiserubte,  imd  his  life  too. 

Jacobs  is  distinctly  opposed  to  Meierotto's  method.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  extracts  in  his  elementary  books,  corresponding  with  the 
arrangement  of  the  grammar,  is  not  to  serve  as  a  source  from  which 
to  deduce  grammatical  rules  by  abatraction,  but  rather  to  run  parallel 
with  thera,t  and  to  form  their  complement.  Thus  "the  dry 
skeleton  of  the  paradigms  is  to  acquire  a  corporeal  covering ;  and  an 
early  practice  of  what  is  learned  is  secured.  The  labor  of  learning 
the  paradigms  should  be  remitted  in  no  case." 
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"  It  is  impracticable,"  ebjs  Jacobs,  "  to  arrnnge  sentences  io  a  strict 
grammatical  order,  bo  tbat  nothing  shall  appear  in  the  text  which 
shall  not  already  have  been  mastered  in  the  grammar.  This  I  think 
DO  great  disadvantage ;  since  the  teacher  will,  at  Srst,  direct  the 
acholar  only  to  the  words  distinguished  by  their  print,  and  will  him- 
aelf  translate  the  others  without  any  further  analysis,  until  the  scholar 
is  able  to  deal  nith  all  the  words  himself."  This  mode  of  proceed' 
ing  is  entirely  like  Meierotto's. 

Jacobs'  purpose  in  using  extracts  in  a  grammatical  order,  to  ob- 
tain a  body  for  the  dry  skeletons  of  paradigms,  and  a  prpmpt  ap- 
plied use  of  the  principles  learned,  is  pursued  in  other  ways  by  other 
teachers.*  They  cause  the  grammar  which  has  been  learned  to  ba 
brought  into  practice  as  far  as  is  practicable,  by  making  simple  Latin 
sentences.  For  this  purpose  they  depart  from  the  usual  arrangement 
of  the  grammar.  When  the  pupils  have  learned  the  first  two  de- 
clensions (except  adjectives,)  they  leam  ene,  so  as  to  be  able  to  con- 
struct short  sentences.  This  construction,  again,  naturally  leads  to 
the  use  of  the  first  rules  of  syntas ;  so  that  distant  parts  of  the 
grammar  are  thus  brought  into  connection  with  each  other.  After 
Bufficient  drill  upon  this  knowledge,  the  pupils  take  up  the  third  de- 
clension, and  so  on.  Together  with  the  paradigms,  the  meaning  of 
the  words  used  in  them  are  acquired ;  which  enlarges  the  material 
for  making  sentences. 


Thus  we  have  examined  TCry  various  methods  of  teaching  Latin ; 
some  ignoring  the  ancient  grammatical  order,  and  some  supplement- 
ary to  it.  Except  Ruthardt's  plan,  all  of  them  have  been  for  begin- 
ners ',  and  from  all  of  them  the  intelligent  educator  can  learn  more 
or  less  that  is  useful.  A  wise  eclecticism  i»,  however,  to  be  recom- 
mended, examining  the  spirit,  and  considering  the  judgment,  of  each 
master — of  Gesner,  Wolf,  Meierotto,  Jacobs;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  permitting  itself  to  bo  turned  aside  by  outcries  made  for  the  sake 
of  drawing  attentbn. 

Before  all,  I  repeat,  we  must  be  clear  in  our  idea  of  what  the 
study  of  the  ancient  languages  is  to  be.  No  right  method  of  instruc- 
tion can  be  thought  out,  without  constant  reference  to  its  object ;  to 
the  nearest  and  furthest  objects  to  be  reached  by  the  school. 

The  ultimate  object  of  classical  studies  is,  thorough  comprehension 
of  ihe  classics;  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  historical  knowledge; 
thorough  scientiHc  attainment;  in  short,  cultii'ation. 

■  PrinelpilLnuir,  on  IhunKthod  of  (lnnsnniT  InanicHon  ia  J *<]n,  •"  A niiiuil  Itt/tirr  for 
1840-  teil  nf  Ihi  Rpi/iii  aymniaium  al  Miim'tr"~(JnhTcthetkhl  Vber  dan  B.  agmaiuivn 
rf™  Scftii/M*re,  IMO-lMl)  TI.H  H  >  veir  uliublo  diKg«»"in.  In  Ui> 
ib:cli  1  differ  Iran  Ibe  uillior. 
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The  first  named  object,  thorough  comprebenBion,  must  precede  all 
others ;  sioce  through  that  alone  they  become  poesiLle.  The  instrac- 
tion  in  language  of  the  schools  is  directed  especially  to  the  acquirement 
of  this  ItDowledg^ ;  its  fint  object  being,  that  the  scholar  shall  have  & 
full  memory  and  clear  understanding  upon  all  grammatical  matters; 
and,  secondly,  that  he  shall  acquire  a  eopt'a  verhomm.  For  this  end 
is  designed  the  diligent  reading  of  the  classics,  during  which  the 
grammar  is  reviewed,  applied,  worked  out  in  more  details,  and  the 
requisite  actual  meanings  mastered ;  whereas,  by  a  mere  cursory 
reading,  he  would  obtain  barely  a  foretaste  of  scientific  pleasure^ 

Johannes  Sturm  gives  a  valuable  rule  for  the  assistance  to  be  given 
by  the  teacher.  He  says,  "Hasteo,  so  that  nothing  necessary  shall 
be  omitted  " — this  refers  especially  to  cursory  reading — "  and  delay, 
so  that  nothing  but  what  is  necessary  shall  be  done  " — which  refers 
to  reading  for  the  purpose  of  study. 

It  is  very  important  that  these  two  kinds  of  reading  should  be 
rightly  managed,  and  carried  on  in  the  right  proportion  to  each  other. 
If  the  style  of  reading  is  too  rapid,  there  is  danger  of  superficiaUty, 
of  guessing  at  meanings,  and  of  slurring  over  difficulties ;  from  which 
is  afiierward  apt  to  be  derived  a  weak,  indecisive,  and  dilettant^h 
habit  of  looking  for  nothing  but  pleasure  in  ibe  study.  A  method 
of  reading  which  is,  on  the  other  hand,  loo  slow,  wearisome,  and 
overthorough — which  requires  too  much  from  ihe  scholar,  and  which 
occupies  so  much  time  in  minutiee  and  digressions  that  the  test  be- 
comes smothered  in  the  notes — wearies  the  mind,  and  destroys  ail 
interest  in  the  classics. 

All  the  grammatical  labors  of  the  scholar,  from  the  first  learning 
of  the  paradigms  by  rote,  down  to  the  end  of  the  ii^Btruction  In  syn- 
tax, the  practice  of  grammar  by  writing,  and  the  grammatjcal  dde 
of  the  interpretation  of  the  classical  writers,  has,  more  or  less,  for  its 
object,  the  dealing  with  language  itself,  in  general.  The  further  hia 
progress,  the  more  prominent  does  this  object  become ;  and,  moat  of 
all,  when,  either  at  school  or  later  at  the  university,  he  becomes  maa- 
ter  of  several  language^,  and  somewhat  acqudnted  with  the  nature 
and  historical  development  of  his  native  language,  and  with  the  com- 
parative study  of  languages,  and  thus  arrives  at  a  more  profound  view 
of  the  nature  of  language  itself.  And,  with  the  exception  of  religion, 
there  is  no  higher  or  worthier  object  of  human  investigation  or  knowl- 
edge than  kngitage. 

Even  this  exception  fails,  according  to  the  declaration  of  Lntber, 
that  "  Theology  is  only  gramroar,  occupied  upon  the  words  of  the 
Holy  Spirit."  "This  declaration,"  says  Bamann,  "fa  sublime,  and 
adequate  to  the  lofty  ideal  of  divine  learning." 
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Is  a  former  number  of  the  Journal,  [No.  XIU.,  p.  213,]  we  davoted 
an  article  to  "  The  Javitt  and  their  Schoott^ — a  chapter  from  the 
learned  work  of  Rsnmer's  "  Biilory  of  JSdwealion  and  Intintctiort." 
As  stated  in  the  Article,  we  omitted  a  few  pages  of  the  original,  whidi 
seemed  to  us  more  theological  than  educational,  and  as  liketj  to  pro- 
voke unpleasant  and  unprofitable  controreref .  Since  the  publication 
of  the  article,  we  have  received,  through  our  correspondent,  Dr.  \Wm- 
mer,  of  Dresden,  a  meuage  from  Prof.  Raamer,  to  the  effect  that  the 
omission  dimiuished  the  value  of  iht  author's  historical  survey  of  the 
prioress  of  edocatioil  in  Germany,  and  that  the  objections  entertained 
by  ProteatAnts  to  the  schook  of  the  Jesuits  can  not  be  appreciated, 
without  drawing  attention  to  the  important  part  which  the  confessional 
and  the  ethics  of  the  Order,  occupy  in  the  internal  police  and  moral 
training  of  these  institutions. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  these  schools  are  avowedly  catholic — 
that  their  teachers  are  an  influential  Order  of  the  Catholic  Church 
devoted  to  the  maintenance  and  propagation  of  t£e  Faith  as  held  by 
that  Church,  and  that  the  acknowledgment  of  sins,  coDJoined  with  sin- 
cere  contrition,  and  a  firm  purpose  of  amendment,  to  an  authorized 
priest,  is  obligatory  upoa  all,  old  and  young,  who  are  in  communion 
with  that  Church.  When  parents  send  their  children  to  these  schools, 
they  know,  or  can  know,  that  they  will  be  subjected  to  the  influence 
and  training  which  the  Catholic  Church  recognizes  as  &vorabla  to  its 
purposes. 

The  superiority  of  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits,  considered  as  schools, 
and  apart  from  their  ecclesiastical  relations,  is  to  be  found  in  the  tan 
that  the  director  and  all  the  subordinate  teachers  are  selected  for  their 
•eveml  positions,  after  a  long  and  careful  training,  under  able  and  ex- 
perienced masters,  in  a  system  of  organization,  instruction,  and  disci- 
pline, devised  and  matured  after  year*  of  trial  by  many  minds,  and 
embodied  in  books  composed  by  masters  in  the  several  studies. 

No  thoughtful  educator  can  study  the  educational  policy  of  the 
Jesuits  without  gathering  lessons  of  great  value  in  determining  his 
views  as  to  the  be«t  methods  of  conducting  the  education  of  the 
young.  He  will  find  many  things  to  approve  and  adopt,  as  well  aa 
to  condemn  and  ntject. 
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[The  following  pusages  in  the  original  Germui  of  Von  Ranmer, 
vera  omitted  in  the  fint  edition  of  the  American  translation. — B.J 

Before  we  proceed  U>  describe  the  educational  Bystem  of  the  Jesa- 
ita,  it  will  be  necesaaiy  to  advert  to  their  inflnence  at  the  coofessioDal. 
For  it  was  here  they  brooght  into  plaj  those  principles  which  we  find 
laid  down  in  the  rariona  writiagt  of  their  moraliete.  To  understand 
theae  prindplee,  then,  ia  s  matter  of  the  ntmoat  importance,  since  ao 
prominent  a  place  was  given  to  the  duty  of  oonfeaaioa  in  all  their  in- 
stitutions. 

The  man  who  first  opened  the  eyea  of  the  world  to  the  true  char- 
acter of  the  JeeuitJo  morality,  was  Pascal ;  although  the  Order  had, 
long  before,  with  unparalleled  effrontery  and  thameleesneas,  embodied 
the  distinctira  features  of  this  morality  in  many  of  their  publicaUons. 
A  doctrinal  controveny,  into  which  Pascal's  friend,  H.  Amaold,  had 
been  drawn,  occauoned  him,  under  the  name  of  Louia  Montalto,  to 
write  his  famous  Provincial  Letters.  The  three  fint  of  these  are  in- 
troductory, and  of  a  doctrinal  nature ;  the  fourth  forms  a  tranutioD 
to  the  peculiar  morality  of  the  Jesuits ;  which  subject  is  co&dnued 
through  the  teuth.  The  letter  writer  represents  himself  as  a  person 
unacquainted  with  the  maxims  of  the  Order,  who  betakes  himself  to 
an  aged  father  for  advice  and  direction  in  various  cases  of  couscience. 
He  begins  with  queations  growing  out  of  lighter  forms  of  tranegrw- 
sion,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  omission  to  oheerve  a  fast,  bat  gradually 
proceeds  to  «ns  of  a  deeper  dye.  The  crafty  Jesuifr  assists  him  out 
of  every  perplexity,  showing  him  faow,  with  a  good  conscience,  he 
may  set  aside,  or  directly  contravene  every  commandment  of  the  Dec- 
alogue. Nay,  he  goes  to  the  highest  pitch  of  audacity,  proving  from 
his  moralists  that  thero  may  occur  cases  where  a  man  is  absolved 
from  the  "pai/^ttl"  task  of  sincerely  loving  God.  At  this  point  the 
letter  writer  can  no  longer  contain  his  righteous  indignadcm,  but, 
throwing  <^  hb  pravious  reserve,  utters  hia  real  opinion  as  to  the 
abominable  nature  of  these  maxims. 

To  ^ve  our  readers  an  insight  into  this  morality,  we  select  the  fol- 
lowing extract  &om  the  ninth  of  the  Provincial  Letters. 

"I  will  now  enumerate  to  you,"  says  the  Jeauit  father,  "some  of 
the  means  which  we  have  devised  for  men,  by  the  use  of  which,  in 
their  interooune  with  one  another  and  with  the  world,  they  may 
avoid  sin.  And  first,  most  men  are  greatly  troubled  to  know  how  to 
avoid  falsehood,  especially  when  they  wish  to  make  others  believe 
what  is  not  true.  But  see  how  admirably  such  cases  are  met  by  our 
doctrine  of  equivocalt,  according  to  which  men  are  permitted  to  use 
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words  that  hare  a  double  meaning,  ihna  purposely  conveying  a  wrong 
itupreasion.     You  will  find  tbia  laid  down  in  Sanchez." 

"  I  know  it,"  good  father,  "  said  L" 

"AH  the  world  ought  to  know  it,  indeed,"  be  replied,  "for  wa 
hare  made  it  sufficiently  public;  but  do  yon  know  how  to  proceed, 
in  case  you  find  no  ambiguous  words  to  make  use  of?'' 

"No,  reverend  sir,  this  I  have  never  learned," 

"  I  thought  aa  much,"  said  he,  "  for  our  device  to  meet  exigences 
of  this  »ort  is  quite  new.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  mental  reiervationt; 
yon  will  find  it  stated  by  Sanchez  in  the  same  place  as  the  above. 
He  says,  "A  man  may  take  an  oath  that  he  has  not  done  a  thing 
that  he  really  has  done,  provided  thai  he  mentally  adds,  'on  a  par- 
ticular day,'  or  '  before  I  was  bom,'  or  some  such  qualifying  phraae, 
and  yet  the  words  that  he  uses  shall,  in  no  sense,  betray  bis  real 
meaning."  This  method  is  serviceable  in  many  instancet,  and  it  U 
always  right  to  resort  to  it,  when  health,  honor,  or  property  is  at 
stake." 

"  But  is  not  this  adding  perjury  to  fidsehood  ?" 

"By  no  means,"  replies  the  Jesuit,  "  as  Sanchez  proves  in  tbe  same 
chapter,  and  our  Father  Filiutiua  concurs  with  him.  For  be  says, 
'  the  end  sanctifies  the  means.'  The  latter  adds  another  and  an  infal- 
lible method  to  avoid  falsehood.  It  ia  this.  'When  yon  have  said 
alond, '  I  swear  that  I  have  not  done  it,'  add,  in  an  undertone, '  to-day ;' 
or  when  you  hajre  said  aloud, '  I  swear,'  go  on,  mentally,  as  follows : 
'that  I  say,'  then,  resuming  an  audible  tone,  add,  'that  I  have  not 
done  it'     You  plainly  perceive  that  this  is  telling  the  truth." 

"  I  do,"  said  I,  "  but  I  find  one  objeotion  to  it,  and  that  is,  truth  is 
spoken  in  a  whisper,  while  falsehood  utters  its  voice  boldly.  Besides, 
I  fear  you  will  not  find  many  men  who  have  sufficient  presence  of 
mind  to  avail  themselves  of  this  method." 

"Our  fathers  have  answered  your  objection  in  tbe  same  passage," 
,  he  rejoined,  "and,  for  the  encouragement  of  those  who  are  not 
shrewd  enough  to  apply  this  precept,  have  taught  that  such  persons 
may  say,  point  blank,  that  they  have  not  done  the  things  that  th^ 
have  done,  provided  that  they  fully  intend  to  give  tb^  language  the 
same  meaning  that,  under  the  circumstances,  a  wise  man  would  do. 
Tell  me,  now,  have  there  not  been  many  occasions  in  your  life,  when 
the  knowledge  of  this  precept  would  have  helped  yon  out  of  trouble)" 

"There  have,"  I  replied. 

"And  will  you  not  grant,  moreover,"  be  continued,  "  that  it  would 
often  be  very  convenient  to  be  absolved,  at  the  bar  of  conscience, 
from  the  obligation  of  a  promise !" 
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"  Then  hear  the  onivenal  rule,  as  Btated  bjr  Escobar.  'A  promiM 
is  not  t»ading,  when  he  who  gives  it  does  not,  at  the  time,  design 
to  keep  iL*  Now  it  seldom  happens  that  a  man  has  such  a  design 
unless  be  oonGnn  his  promise  hj  an  oath :  heuee  when  one  simply 
says,  'I  will  do  a  certain  thing,'  be  only  means  that  he  wUl  do  it  if 
ba  does  not  change  his  mind ;  ibr  thus  be  does  not  Burrender  hu  lib- 
erty. He  then  lays  down  otbei  rules,  all  of  which  you  may  read 
for  younelf ;  and,  at  the  close,  be  adds, '  all  this  is  from  Molina  and 
OUT  other  writers;  we  may  therefore  trust  them  with  perfect  confi- 
denoe.'" 

"  I  did  not  know,"  sud  I,  "  that  a  specific  intention  had  powa  to 
vitiate  a  promise." 

"  You  see  what  an  advantage  this  principle  yields  ua  in  our  intei^ 
course  with  the  world." 

We  can  scarcely  trust  our  eyee  when  we  read  such  shameless  doc- 
trines openly  avowed  by  the  moet  reputable  of  the  Jesuit  moralists; 
moralists  too  of  that  Order  to  which  the  confeational  was  chiefly  in- 
trusted. Says  Lord  Bacon,  "  Id  our  investigations  of  nature,  nmlti- 
tudee  t^  sdentific  deductJtMis  flow  from  oorrect  maxima."  Who  then 
shall  eetimate  the  multitude  of  abomioable  deductions  and  corrupt 
practices  that  flow,  logically,  {rom  this  Jesuitical  morality? 

In  view  of  what  we  have  now  quoted,  our  readers  will  be  surprised 
to  team  that  the  Order  eibibited  some  mortdista  in  its  ranks  of  quite 
a  difierent  character,  stern  and  unyielding  in  their  principles.  And 
they  will  naturally  ask  how  such  a  thing  can  be  without  involving  aa 
incoDsistem^ !  The  reply  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  admiaaiou 
of  Pascal's  Jesuit  He  says,  "Men  now-a-days  have  gtme  so  fa 
astray,  that  we  are  oUiged  to  seek  them  out  and  adapt  outaelvea  to 
their  condition.  For  otherwise  we  could  never  prevul  on  them  to 
come  to'ns,  but  they  would  leave  us  altc^ether.  For  this  reason  our 
casuists  have  treated  of  the  nature  of  all  the  vices  to  which  men  in 
all  the  varied  walks  of  life  are  addicted,  in  order,  without  weakening 
the  cause  of  truth,  to  devise  maxims  of  so  mild  a  character  that  one 
must  be  very  bard  to  please  indeed  if  he  is  not  satisfied  with  them. 
Our  Society  has  ever,  with  a  view  to  pnmiote  the  beet  interesla  of  re- 
ligion, acted  on  the  principle,  never  to  give  offense  to  any  odb,  that 
thus  no  one  may  give  way  to  discouragement.  Aocordingly  we  have 
maxims  for  all  classes  of  persons, — for  stipendiariea,  priests,  monks, 
noblemen,  servants,  rich  men,  merchants,  bankrupts,  the  poor,  for 
pious  women  and  women  of  the  world,  the  married  and  the  profli- 
gate ; — in  sbort,  nothing  has  escaped  our  oversight." 
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It  may  veil  be  imagined  what  a  Benaation  these  Letters  of  FaEoal'B 
produced  throughout  France,  particularly  among  the  clergy.  But 
though  all  the  abominable  doctrines  of  the  Jeenita  ware  thus  exposed 
in  the  clearest  cclors,  by  quotations  from  thdr  moralists,  yet  people 
were  slow  to  believe  that  the  quotations  were  correct  And  in  Rouen 
the  clergy  set  on  foot  an  investigation  of  the  originals.  A  fhll  month 
was  spent  in  a  most  rigid  comparison,  and  the  result  proved  that  all 
die  quotations  that  Pascal  had  made  were  literally  accurate.  After 
this  examinatjon,  the  Provindal  Letters  acquired  suoh  an  influence 
that  the- greater  part  of  the  French  clergy  came  together  and  urgeut- 
ly  iD«8t«d  that  these  nodous  moral  principles  of  the  Jesuits  should 
be  publicly  condemned.  It  was  in  vain  that  they  sought,  by  sophist- 
ical argument  or  by  burning  the  hated  Letters,  to  remove  the  odi- 
um that  had  been  fastened  upon  them.  Many  other  things  conspired 
also,  at  thb  time,  to  destroy  their  power,  especially  controversies  with 
other  Orders,  and  the  growing  conviction  that  the  wily  knaves  were 
every  where  disturbers  of  the  peace.  They  maintained  their  position, 
however,  untJl  toward  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the 
year  1782  Franca  abolished  the  Order,  and  Spain  and  Naples  follow- 
ed her  example ;  in  the  year  1169,  the  ambasaadors  of  these  powere 
called  upon  the  Pope  to  put  down  the  Order  universally.  On  the 
21st  of  July,  1773,  appeared  the  famous  Bull,  "Dominns  ao  Re- 
demptor  noster,"  by  which,  at  last,  its  existeooe  was  dednidvely  ter- 
minated. In  this  Bull  the  Pope  said,  "  The  Society,  even  at  its  incep- 
tion, contained  manifold  germs  of  jealousy  and  dissension,  not  only 
within  ita  own  body,  but  against  other  rsgolar  Orders,  against  the  secu- 
lar priesthood,  gymnasiums,  universities,  public  schools,  yea,  even 
against  sovereigns  within  whose  realms  it  had  intrenched  itself. 
There  were  numerous  wdghty  accusations  made  against  the  Society, 
to  the  effect  that  they  disturbed,  in  no  small  degree,  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  Christendom." 

The  Bull  proved  its  assertions  with  fade,  and  mentioned,  in 
express  terms,  "the  advocacy  and  the  adoption  of  doctrines  which 
the  Apostolical  See  had  justly  condemned  as  not  only  repulsive 
in  themselves,  but  as  directly  at  war  with  morality  and  good  order." 
And,  finally,  it  aswrted,  "that  it  is  hardly  or  not  at  all  possible,  so 
long  as  the  'Society  of  Jesus'  exists,  for  the  true  and  abiding  peaoa 
of  the  church  to  be  again  restored." 

Thus  even  the  Pope  foynd  himself  compelled  to  uproot  this  Order, 
although  it  was  founded  for  the  very  purpose  of  extending  the  power 
of  the  Romish  hierarchy.  There  was  one  reason  for  this  proceeding, 
however,  which  we  do  not  find  slated  in  the  Bull  of  Clement  XIV., 
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nor  could  it  have  been,  coDBiBUctly  with  a  due  regard  to  policy. 
Though  the  right  of  appoiaOng  the  general  of  the  Jesuits  waa  vested 
in  the  Pope,  yet,  when  appointed,  his  authority  waa  afaeolul«.  The 
Jesuitic  &then  snayed  the  oonwiences  of  men  by  the  agency  of  the 
ooDfcnioDal,  and  they  transmitted  annually  to  their  general  more 
than  seven  thousand  reports.  "No  monarch  in  the  world,"  saya 
Spittler,  "  could  have  been  so  well  advised  in  respect  to  the  aSaira  of 
ha  kingdom  as  he.  How  potent  was  the  scepter  that  he  wielded, 
and  how  difficult  was  it  to  escape  his  scrutiny  !  And  what  scheme 
could  he  concave,  that  bis  power  was  not  fully  adequate  to  car- 
ry into  effect  I"  80  the  Pope  must  have  thought,  as  be  saw,  side  by 
side  with  himself  in  Some,  this  general  of  the  Jesuits,  so  well  in- 
formed in  respect  to  all  that  was  transpiring  among  all  the  Chrktian 
nations  of  the  earth,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ruling  these  nations  with 
such  a  limitless  power.  "  There  can  be  but  one  sun  in  the  firni&- 
ment."  Swd  Clement  the  Eighth,  of  the  Jesuits :  "  their  aim  is  to  rule 
the  whole  world."  As  the  Pmtorian  Ouarcl,  first  organized  for  tho 
personal  defense  of  the  Boman  emperors,  became  afterward  their 
most  dangerous  foea,  so  the  Jesuita,  from  being  Uthful  allies  to  the 
Popes,  after  the  lapse  of  years  conspired  to  overthrow  them. 

Boon  the  French  revolution  burst  upon  QiA  world,  and  both  church 
and  state  were  rocked  to  their  foundations.  In  the  general  confusion 
that  followed,  Pius  VII.  found  himself  compelled  to  submit  to  the  su- 
perior power  of  Napoleon.  Set  free  at  length,  and  reinstated  in  his 
former  poeition  of  independence,  "  the  first  great  act  with  which  he 
signalized  his  reinduction  into  office  was  the  restoration  of  the  Jeaa- 
its."  The  Bull  of  Restoration  appeared  on  the  7th  of  August,  1814; 
it  is  very  circumspectly  worded,  and  discloses  but  little  of  the  Impe- 
rial ^r  and  style  once  so  characteristic  of  the  Roman  Pontic  It 
commences  with  the  permission  to  Francis  Karnn,  a  lay  priest,  form- 
erly a  Jesuit,  and  a  resident  of  Russia,  to  form,  in  connection  with 
otlier  priests  of  the  aune  class,  an  association,  "  thereby  the  better  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  their  vocation"  both  in  teaching  and  preach- 
ing. The  reader  will  imagine  that  it  is  only  Fraocis  Karnn  who  is 
here  concerned.  But  a  little  further  on,  we  find  the  decision  to  re-es< 
tablish  the  Jesuit  order  in  Russia,  is  "  extended,  at  the  request  of 
King  Ferdinand,  to  the  Two  Sicilies,"  then  to  the  "States  of  the 
Church,"  and,  finally,  '  to  all  other  states  and  countries." 

No  attempt  is  made  in  this  Bull  to  meet  the  heavy  charges  against 
the  Order  that  were  embodied  in  the  Bull  of  Clement  XIV.  And, 
without  giving  any  heed  to  the  fsct  that  the  name  of  Jesuits  had  de- 
senedly  been  branded  with  odium,  the  members  of  this  reorganiia- 
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tion  styled  themselves  the  Societj  of  Jesus ;  thus  boldly  proclaimiDg 
to  ail  the  world  that  they  retained  the  suae  principles  which  hnd 
actuated  the  Jesuita  of  a  former  age.  Thus  was  an  Order,  which  bad 
endeavored,  in  every  poauble  manner,  to  destroy  Protestantism,  again 
revived,  by  the  very  Pope  who  owed  his  own  restoration  to  the  Papal 
dignity  chiefly  to  Proleatant  prince^  For  we  find  that  this  sane 
Hus  VIL  was  under  the  necessity  (nitnasa  his  Allocution  of  the  4th 
of  September,  181S,)  of  ttckoowledging  the  distinguished  services  of 
the  King  of  Prussia,  who,  in  the  whole  course  of  the  n^odatioaa, 
had  steadily  advocated  bis  claims. 

The  Order  now  undertook  to  battle,  not  agsinet  the  Reformation 
alone,  but,  at  the  same  time,  against  the  Revolution,  and,  through  its 
wal  in  this  latter  direction,  to  win  the  favor  of  princes.  And  every 
effort  was  put  forth  to  blend  the  ideas  of  Reformation  and  Revolution  in 
one,  although  they  were,  in  fitct,  totally  dissimilar,  inasmuch  ss  the  for- 
mer drew  both  its  origin  and  its  increase  from  the  power  of  a  Djvioely 
directed  faith;  while  the  olher  was  the  fruit  of  that  infidelity  into 
which  nations,  reared  in  superstition,  are  the  foremost  to  relapse. 

We  have  deemed  it  necenaary  to  say  thus  much  of  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  ike  Jesuits,  becauw,  witbout  taking  into  the  account 
the  tendency  and  practical  operation  of  their  organization,  we  should 
not  be  in  a  position  to  judge  aright  of  their  system  of  education. 
The  dark  and  lofttbsome  morality  of  the  Order,  I  bave  felt  constrained 
to  give  chiefly  from  Catholic,  and  of  couiae  impartial,  authoritia, 
and  the  rather,  since  men  of  eminence  in  tbe  ranks  of  Frotestantiem 
hitve  been  misled  even  into  warm-  panegyrics  of  tbe  education  and 
the  schools  of  tbe  Jesuits.  I  need  only  to  refer  to  Bacon  and  John 
Sturm.  Perhaps,  however,  they  are  somewhat  eicusable,  from  the 
lact  that,  in  their  day,  the  corrupt  character  of  tbe  Order  had  not 
made  itself  fully  manifest ;  for  even  a  Pascal  was  not  able  wholly  to 
strip  off  tb^r  mask. 

Thus  the  ties  of  natural  affection  were,  by  slow  gradations,  percepU- 
biy  weakened.  And,  after  a  time,  the  young  Jesuit  was  expressly 
taught  to  abnegate  bis  misplaced  affection  for  bis  kindred ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, if  any  property  came  into  bis  possession,  he  was  expected 
to  surrender  it  to  the  Order.*  And  then  there  remained  to  him  in  the 
wide  world  no  relation,  and,  if  the  term  is  not  a  misnomer,  no  love, 
but  that  which  he  cherished  for  the  body  of  itbicb  he  was  a  member. 

Wilb  regard  to  heretics,  tbe  sole  feelings  that  tbe  pupils  were  per- 
mitted to  cherish  toward  them,  were  those  of  hatred ;  in  proof  of 

■  Prom  IhIP  ilnffe  laani,  In  ITpjwr  Ortmti^f  •lom,  Iha  Ordtr  KcumdlUed.  wllhin  Ihc  [>c 
>i(HirramlC20Io  17(10,  ibt  nun  of  800,000  (Dliiea  (about  hilf  i  nlUMo  aC  OalltnJ 
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this  aasertioD  we  need  only  appeal  to  the  tatKehum  of  CsDisios,  & 
l»ook  in  almost  uDivenal  me  Among  the  Jeiaits  *  For  iDstaoca,  after 
a  geDeral  interdict  against  attending  upon  eiecntioni,  tbere  comes  a 
single  exception  in  the  instance  of  the  execution  of  heretics;  tbn> 
early  was  a  tbiret  for  blood  developed  in  the  tender  minds  of  youth. 

Bal  I  will  Dol  continue  ibe  subject  I  abould  not  have  given  ao 
mnch  Bpace  to  the  schools  of  the  JesuitA,  if  they  bad  been  merely  an 
institution  of  the  pasL  This  they  certainly  are  not.  Hiese  crafty 
(alhera,  reinstated  in  their  former  poeition  by  Pope  Pius  VII.,  and 
having  effected  a  lodgment  aneniDmany  lands,  are  but  waiting  the 
«ished-for  day  when  they  shall  every  where  reassert  Oieir  former  do- 
minion. The  same  in  character  and  aim  as  at  the  first,  they  faare 
merely  assumed  a  more  refined  exterior,  adapting  themselrea  to  the 
times,  until  their  time  of  triumph  shall  come.  It  behooves  Protest- 
ants to  be  wary,  and  not  eufier  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  the  false 
colors  which  their  institutions  of  learmng  have  raised  to  disarm  sus- 
pidon. 

Have  we  not  evidence  enough  against  them  in  the  fact  that  they 
themselves  have  repeatedly  proclaimed  their  vile  and  godless  tenets 
to  the  world  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  and  that  too  under 
the  seal  and  authority  of  their  general ) 

Let  us  watch  them  with  care.  For  amid  every  apparent  change 
of  direction,  their  ultimate  purpose  is  never  lost  sight  of.  This  fact 
we  must  bear  in  mind  too,  in  our  estimate  of  their  schools.  What 
though  the  butcher  seeks  out  the  greenest  and  fairest  pastures  for  his 
lambs,  shall  we,  on  that  account,  praise  him  I  But  the  pasture  of 
youth  in  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits  was  neither  fair  nor  green. 

To  view  aright  these  gloomy  and  sinister  institutions  of  the  Jesuits, 
with  their  dark,  joj^less,  and  soul-destroying  urns,  it  will  be  well  to 
call  to  our  minds  the  open-hearted  admonitions  of  Luther,  to  his 
"beloved  Germans,"  admonitions  prompted  by  the  love  of  a  true  pas- 
tor. "  And,  though  there  be  some  who  deem  me  of  too  little  conse- 
quence to  give  heed  to  my  counsel,  yet  I  hope  that  one  day  they  will 
see  that  I  did  not  seek  my  own,  but  only  the  welhre  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  entire  German  naUou." 
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